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PREFACE. 


Garltle,  in  bie  Life  of  Jobn  Sterliag,  says,  "  I  have 
remarked  that  a  trae  delineation  of  the  smallest  man,  and 
hia  scene  of  pilgrimage  through  life,  is  capable  of  intcrestios 
the  greatest  num;  that  all  men  are,  to  an  unspeakable  de- 
gree, brothers— each  man's  life  a  strange  semblance  of  every 
man's,  and  that  human  portraits,  faithfully  drawn,  are  of  all 
things  the  weloomeat  on  human  -walls." 

A  kindred  feeling  was  the  first  impulse  to  these  sketehcs. 
A  second,  more  aerioua,  was  a  desire  to  portray,  through 
living  examples,  the  characteristics  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
and  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American  churches. 
This  has  determined  the  selection.  Representative  men, 
who  are  mostly  prominent  men,  have  been  chosen,  repre- 
senting not  only  denominations,  but  religious  movementf 
and  practical  ideas,  principles  and  facts. 

There  has  also  been  a  purpose  in  these  biographies — more 
than  to  gratify  curiosity  or  exalt  individuals — born  out  of 
a  hope  to  promote  Christian  Union  by  grouping  diverse 
Christian  views.  If  we  could  all  "see  eye  to  eye,"  we 
sboold  less  contend  "  hand  to  hand." 

Several  sketches  are  reluctantly  omitted,  irom  the  matter- 
of-fact  necessity  which  the  limits  of  one  volume  impose. 


';u*v  of  liis  ta.-k,  as  ii  dis(.:u.-'si«.)ii  (jf  lirinii  iiirii 

[•rliLfi'jUS    inoVrilK'Ut^.        lit'    ]i;i.^    -!l-i\  ell   1.  »  ]ic  (■< 

[»riiit'i[>lrs  cf  <^K)^)y\  ta.-l-'  an-l  "f  a  iiiiiv<T>;il  ('In 
ineut,  without  tsaoriliciug  the  interest  of  iniiiu 
aarrative  or  a  journalistic  style. 

With  the  resolve  to  avoid  protruding  his  o\ 
Eiational  preferences,  he  has  sought  to  identify 
the  time  being,  with  each  movement  describes 
person  portrayed,  esteeming  the  expression  of 
views  as  of  no  account  in  comparison  with  a  fai 
oi  the  views  of  others. 

Eflfort  has  also  been  made  to  avoid  eulogy,  w 
the  path  of  a  naturally  keen  enjoyment  of  puli 
increased  by  indulgence. 

Those  fimiiliar  with  the  periodical  literature  \ 
bight  years  may,  recognize,  in  portions  of  sc 
sketches,  old  acquaintances.  As  in  volumes  of 
few  of  "  the  earlier  pieces  "  are  included. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  feels  that  he  will  be 
in  uniting  the  thanks  of  his  readers,  with  his  ow 

wirnn   novo  Iri'w/^l**  y»/i».»*x^T — a.~j   * 
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EDWARD  NOEBIS  KIRK, 


THE  EVANOEUErr  FBf:A.CHEK. 


"How  beautiful  upon  Uie  moDnUlns  ue  the  feet  of  Iiim  thnt  bringeth 
good  tiiliDgB,  that  puUinhcth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  nlvalion  ;  that  aoith  unlti  ZIon,  Thj  Qod  reigaeth." 


EARLY  LIFE. 


Edward  N.  Kok  was  bora  on  the  fourteenlli  day  of  August, 
1802,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  waa  baptized  by  bis  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hason.  His  father,  a  natire  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
in  Scotland,  was  a  man  of  bumble  oiigin,  poases«ng  the  BUrliog 
qualities  which  have  bo  distingiiiahed  bis  countrymen.  Upright  and 
faithful  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  devoutly  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  he  led  a  quiet  life,  doing  a  small  and  safe  business  as  a 
grocer,  winning  the  respect  of  a  large  drcle  of  friends;  and,  when 
the  appointed  time  came,  meeting  death,  under  the  roof  of  bis  son, 
at  Albany,  with  the  victorious  assurance  of  eternal  life. 

His  family  consisted  of  this  one  son  and  three  sisters.  Edward 
was  reared  amidst  the  temptations  of  a  great  dty,  and  his  animal 
spirita,  quickness  of  mind,  ready  ways,  and  love  of  excitement,  allured 
him  &om  the  restraints  of  school  and  the  subduing  quietness  of  home. 
He  was  a  bold,  pasnonate,  heedless  boy,  enamored  of  plessuro,  re- 
gardless of  early  privileges,  and  wasteful  of  life's  seed-time.  So  he 
grew  up,  and  with  much  the  same  character  he  attended  school  at 
Princeton  and  entered  the  college  at  that  place.  In  the  year  1817 
he  joined  the  sophomore  class,  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  managed  to 
]i;raduate  when  the  three  appointed  years  were  completed.  He  was 
idle,  and  neglectful  of  books,  from  beginning  to  end.    He  did  not 
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even  establish  any  reputation  as  a  debater  or  dcclumer,  owing  to  tbe 
rapidity  and  inarticulateness  of  his  utterance.  His  physical  develop- 
ment was  of  the  best;  and  he  wae  mostly  distingiushed  as  an  athlete, 
somewhat  of  a  boier,  a  fine  ^ter,  a  bold,  chivalrous  fellow — the 
defender  of  the  weak,  the  champion  <^  his  mates — one  who  never 
flinched  or  fiiiled,  who  "  continued  unto  the  end ;"  who  would  sac- 
rifice all  he  had,  even  recklessly,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  he  had' es- 
poused, or  of  the  friends  he  loved. 

On  lea^ipg  college  he  entered  the-law  office  of  Mesera.  Radcliffe  h 
Mason,  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  be- 
coming, however,  more  femiliar  with  the  billiard-one  than  with 
Blackstone.  In  fact,  he  was  painfully  dissipated,  so  that  ahnost  the 
only  sign  which  he  manifested  of  attention  to  mental  culture,  or  pro- 
fessioDal  promise,  was  his  awakened  interest  in  public  speaking.  IIu 
was  a  promincDt  member  of  "  The  Forum,"  a  public  debating-club, 
which  u»^d  to  hold  its  discussions  in  the  large  halls  of  the  City  IIo- 
tel  and  Washington  Hall.  In  these  debates  such  men  figured  as 
Sand,  and  Doy,  and  William  II.  Seward — students  of  law  at  that 
time.  In  debate  he  began  to  rec<^ize  his  power,  and  his  friends  to 
gather  hope  for  the  future. 

Nineteen  years  of  his  hfe  had  gone  hy.  The  forming-period  of 
character  is  passed,  and  the  seed-time  is  at  an  end.  The  mind  is  as 
yet  undisciplined,  the  passions  unsubdued,  plans  for  life  unsettled, 
life's  great  purpose  disregarded.  Early  indulgences  have  become  es- 
tablished habits,  factitious  excitement  has  grown  to  a  necessity,  and 
the  garment  of  sin  which  was  slipped  on  so  smoothly,  and  is  worn 
so  easily,  wilt  be  fonnd,  when  the  effort  coincs  to  put  it  off,  to  have 
hardened  into  a  garment  of  welded  iron.  Such  ia  the  condition,  up 
to  a  certain  day,  of  one  created  in  God's  image,  an  heir  of  immor- 
tality, a  child  of  prayer,  a  recipient  of  Heaven's  bounties,  endowed 
with  powers  that  might  move  a  nation,  and  affect  the  immortal  des- 
tinies of  thousands.  And  up  to  this  certain  day  he  has  been  do- 
facing  this  image,  and  trifling  with  this  immortality,  and  nullifying 
these  prayers,  and  treading  on  these  blessings,  and  wasting  those 
gifts.  And  during  all  the  time  before  this  certain  day,  the  warnings 
of  a  father,  the  counsels  of  teachers,  the  solidtations  of  friends,  the 
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admoDilions  of  mimaton,  have  all  been  unavuling,  to  waken  in  the 
soul  one  abiding  dwre  for  a  higher  and  better  life,  or  one  fruit-beai- 
ing  resolution  to  enter  the  path  which  revelation  makes  manifest, 
and  reason  lecommeuds  as  Gie  path  of  right  and  the  wajr  to  immor- 
tality. But  only  four  days  elapse,  and  lo  1  all  is  changed !  He  does 
not  seem  like  the  same  person  he  was  four  days  before.  He  can 
hardly  be  said,  in  truth,  to  be  the  same  person,  so  great  is  the 
obange.  The  habits,  hardening  for  a  dozen  years,  are  cast  off — the 
rivets  of  the  iron  garment  are  rent  asunder — the  waste-gate  of  priv- 
il(^es  is  shut  down.  Ifieeolution  of  puipose  and  lack  of  object  are 
exchanged  for  firm  decision  and  for  an  established  course.  Old 
things  have  all  passed  away,  behold  1  all  things  have  become  new  I 
New  hopes  are  budding  forth,  new  purposes  are  formed,  new  habits 
assumed,  new  thoughts  awakened,  new  joys  experienced,  a  new  life 
is  commenced ;  and  the  hopes,  and  purposes,  and  habits,  and 
thou^ts,  and  joys,  which  b^^  their  life  on  that  day  have  been 
strengthening,  and  enlarging,  and  developing  ever  since.  They  are 
the  hopes  of  heaven,  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  the  habits  of  right- 
doing,  the  thoughts  of  God,  the  joys  of  immortality.  This  is  a  won- 
derful fact ;  we  stale  it  umply  as  a  fact,  worthy  of  attention  from 
those  who  are  studying  the  human  mind,  striving  to  read  the  secrets 
of  the  human  soul,  and  to  detcrmiae  .the  principles  of  human  action- 
Facts  like  this  are  not  rare ;  yet  they  are  not  so  fi^equent  as  to  be  un- 
noticeable,  lor  how  often  the  reckless  youth  of  twenty  becomes  the 
ruined  man  of  thirty,  or  a  cumberer  of  the  earth  at  forty.  And  when 
such  a  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  b  changed  into  an  honor  to  man- 
kind, and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  dispenung  good  deeds,  and  preach- 
ing the  truth  with  an  eloquence  of  life  not  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
of  his  words,  is  it  not  a  fact  whose  cause  is  worthy  of  investigation, 
and  its  results,  of  rejoicing  I  How  this  change  was  brought  about, 
what  means  were  employed  for  its  production,  what  was  the  inner 
experience,  we  do  not  know.  We  only  know  that  Mr.  Eirk  was  led 
to  reflection  by  a  long  series  of  influences  wonderiuUy  directed  by 
Providence,  that  bis  thoughts  became  moat  serious,  so  serious  that 
he  left  law  study  and  billiard-balls,  shut  himself  in  his  room,  re- 
Quuned  there  during  four  days,  and  came  forth — a  Christian.    Ah ! 
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irhst  stiu^lee,  what  conflicts,  what  agonies  were  enduTed  in  the 
sditude  of  these  four  days  I  We  know  not  tlie  histoiy  of  that  era. 
It  it  all  hiddea  to  the  world.  Yeiilj,  the  life  of  mao  is  oot  known 
— the  great  hfe  within — the  real  soul-life !  We  can  catch  a  glimpae 
at  times — we  can  infer  something  from  what  i^  seen  externally,  nnd 
from  our  own  experience ;  yet  we  know  but  little  at  the  best.  The 
life  of  hopes,  and  joys,  and  aspiratioDS,  and  fears,  and  struggles,  and 
defeats,  and  victories,  ever  beating,  throbbing  underneath,  is  all  sealed 
to  our  sight  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul. 

"Han  toman  was  never  known, 
Heart  with  heart  did  never  meet, 
We  are  colonmi  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  once  com[dete. ' ' 

Li  tbis  connection  a  special  interest  will  atlneb  to  a  statement 
once  made  at  a  select  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watcrbuty,  of  Bos- 
ton. Designing  to  illustrate  God's  fiiithfulncss  to  those  who  trust 
him,  and  the  remarkable  methods  of  his  providence,  bo  related  the 
following  facts : 

"Many  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Scudder  came  to  my  father's  house,  in 
New  York,  wishing  to  reside  in  the  family,  while  prosecuting  his 
medical  studies.  Not  a  member  of  the  family  then  knew  any  thing 
<£  practical  religion.  But  Mr.  Scudder  added  to  the  attractiveness 
<^  a  Christian  life  the  persuasions  of  earnest  zeal  that  wo  would  make 
our  peace  with  God.  Tho  result  of  his  pationt  efforts  was  the  entire 
change  of  iho  character  of  our  household.  Harriet,  my  sister,  be- 
came a  ChriMiao,  and  afterwards  was  married  to  Mr.  Scudder,  and 
haa  most  faitMully  rewarded  his  fidelity  to  her  by  the  devotion  of 
her  life  to  him  and  to  his  work  as  a  mis^onary. 

"Afkf  a  long  residence  in  India,  Dr.  Scudder  sent  his  sons  to 
America  to  bo  educated.  Henry  was  a  wild  and  wicked  boy,  and 
gave  bis  friends  great  disquietude.  But  his  father  and  mother  never 
lost  their  confrdenoo  in  God.  Their  fervent  prayers  for  him  were  in- 
cessant Now  mark  how  God  answers  prayers,  and  bow  ho  rewards, 
after  long  years  and  heavy  trials,  the  faithful  labora  of  bis  servants. 
I  had  been  brought  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour  through  the  influ- 
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«nc«  of  Mr.  Scudder,  when  liviog  in  my  other's  famil}'.  In  the 
spring  of  1822,  I  went  to  New  York  to  spend  a  college  TacatioD. 
Wliile  there,  I  addressed  an  audience  of  young  men.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  one  of  them  followed  mo  up  Greenwich-street,  nnd  at 
length  accosted  me.  His  question  was  direct :  "  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?"  I  gave  him  Paul's  answer  to  the  same  qnestion,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  fulfilled  it  happily  in  his  own  experience,  and 
in  a  few  years  after  entered  the  ministry. 

"  In  1840,  this  young  man,  now  grown  to  be  that  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  the  truth,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirb,  was  preaching  in  Dr.  Skin- 
ner's church  in  \ew  York,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Skinner  became  a  Chris- 
tian througb  his  influence.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  young 
Scudder,  and  urged  him  to  come  and  hear  the  preacher  who  had  so 
wrought  upon  his  own  heart  Scudder  went,  and  by  the  sermon  he 
then  heard  was  brought  to  receire  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
U  now  laboring  with  his  father,  a  missionary  in  India." 

Mr.  Kirk  immediately  resolved  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  blessed 
truth  which  had  proved  his  salvation.  With  this  purpose  ho  re- 
paired to  Princeton  to  prosecute  the  preparatory  studies,  and  joined 
the  theolc^cal  seminary  of  that  place  in  the  autumn  of  1822. 

Now  he  be^ns  a  life  of  hard  study.  He  was  striving  to  repair 
the  waste  of  school  and  college  days.  Ke  succeeded  to  some  extent ; 
but  he  has  always  Buffered  from  the  lack  of  those  very  things  which 
early  culture  and  industry  produce.  But  though  he  could  not 
wholly  retrieve  past  time,  one  thing  he  could  do,  and  did  :  ho  trans- 
formed the  very  evils  of  the  Past  into  helps  for  the  Future.  His 
familiarity  with  the  arts  of  the  elocutionist  and  of  the  actor,  as  seen 
on  the  -boards,  he  turned  to  practical  account  in  his  training  for  the 
platform  and  the  pulpit. 

At  this  time  a  galaxy  of  incipient  pulpit  orators  were  pursuing 
their  preparatory  course.  Associated  in  a  debating  club  with  Mr. 
Kirk,  were  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander;  Dr.  Bethune ;  President  Young, 
of  Kentucky ;  the  late  Dr.  J.  8.  Christmass,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  men ;  the  lat«  Professor  Dod,  of  Princeton ; 
Dr.  Butler,  of  Port  Gibson,  on  the  Missisuppi ;  and  John  A.  McClung, 
of  Augusta,  Geoi^a,  remarkable  for  commencing  bfo  as  a  preacher, 
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then  karing  tbeology  for  law,  during  twenty  yean  practice  estab* 
lUhiiig  an  enviaUa  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  now  returning  to  tbe 
ipinistiy. 

Ur.  Eirk  continued  his  connection  with  tLo  seminary  for  four 
years.  During  moBt  of  these  years  he  preached  more  or  leas,  at  one 
time  having  charge  of  a  congregation  of  colored  people.  Ho  had  a 
ChriBtian  love  and  zeal  which  could  not  &il  to  fiud  an  exprcs«0D  iu 
words ;  and  iu  the  way  of  doing  good  to  others,  he  was  benefiting 
himself  by  practice  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  which  he  was  to 
wield  as  a  "  good  soldier  of  Jesiu  Christ."  Whether  it  is  the  true 
course  for  a  person  in  bis  preparatory  training  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  active  service,  is  a  question.  From 
some  remarks  which  Mr.  Kirk  once  made  on  a  public  occasion,  we 
inferred  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  the  right  way  for  a  theological 
student  to  pursue  ;  and  ho  spoke  from  his  ovra  experience.  Let  a 
student  Icam  to  apply  the  truth,  as  well  as  know  the  truth  itself; 
let  him  bo  trained  by  practice,  as  well  aa  by  inatruction,  and  leani 
by  experience  as  well  as  by  books — it  is  by  actual  contact  with  hu- 
manity that  we  become  skilled  in  getting  at  the  heart  of  man,  it  is 
by  preaching  that  we  learn  how  to  preach — such  we  apprehend 
would  be  the  tair  eipresuon  of  his  sentimcutB.  Yet  it  may  be  siud, 
on  the  other  ude,  with  a  good  degree  of  plausibility,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  a  student  at  the  seminary  to  study,  not  to  preach,  to 
become  familiar  himself  with  the  principles  of  his  profession,  not 
to  attempt  to  instruct  others;  that  there  is  greater  danger  that 
he  will  neglect  study  than  deeds  of  benevolence ;  that  it  is  harder 
to  think  than  to  talk,  harder  to  do  one's  self  good  than  to  do  others 
good. 

We  would  state  for  the  encouragement  of  young  writers,  that  Mr. 
Eirk,  who,  at  the  present  dme,  is  equalled  by  few  in  the  facility  with 
which  he  prepares  sermons,  and  in  the  finish  of  their  preparation, 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  preparing,  during  the  whole  of  liis  fourth 
year  at  the  seminary,  the  four  sermons  which  were  required  of  him. 
Let  no  young  writer  be  discouraged  because  ho  cannot  write  rapidly, 
provided  he  only  writes  something  that  has  substance.  If  he  has 
genuine  thought,  he  has  the  gold.    It  is  as  yet  unbedded  in  the  re 
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cesses  of  hiB  mind ;  he  must  dig  it  out  and  get  it  coined,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  great  difScuItj  in  bringing  it  into  circulation. 

Before  the  close  of  his  fourth  year,  Mr.  Kirk  was  requested  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissionen  for  Foreign  Missions  to  become 
their  agent,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  the  sodety,  and  collecting 
funds.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  l&bored  in  behalf  of  the 
society  for  eighteen  months,  traversing  New  Jersey  and  Western 
New  York,  and  mahing  an  eicDTsion  to  South  Carolina  by  water, 
preaching  on  his  return  through  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  company  with  the  Eev.  Jonas  King,  now  fi  dis- 
tingui^ed  missionary  in  Greece.  His.  opening  eiperience  in  fulfil* 
ling  the  duties  of  this  agency  may  bo  interesting  to  all,  and  cert^nly 
advaut^eous  to  those  who  may  have  a  similar  duty  to  perform.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Eirk,  after  accepting  the  appointment,  took  lodgings 
at  Hoboken,  and  there  prepared  a  discourse  which  he  purposed  to 
deliver  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  accustomed  method  of 
agents.  This  discourse  appeared  to  its  author  able,  finished,  and 
eloquent,  but  unfortunately  it  produced  little  practical  results.  Con* 
gregatious  listened  to  it  attentively,  and  admired  it  much,  but  seemed 
to  foiget  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  attention  and  admira- 
tion. Thus  the  chief  end  of  the  discdurse  was  not  attuned. .  At  that 
time  serious  ol^ections  to  the  cause  of  missions  existed  in  the  minds 
of  many  Christians.  They  were  skeptical  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
undertakiug ;  they  doubted  whether  the  afiairs  of  the  society  were 
properiy  managed ;  they  were  ignorant  of  its  good  results.  Espe- 
cially in  New  Jersey,  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  decided  hostility 
or  profound  apathy. 

In  social  intercourse  with  the  people,  Mr.  Eirk  met  objections  on 
every  nde,  and  in,  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some  thought  that  the 
efibrts  of  the  Church  should  be  confined  to  the  evangelization  of  our 
own  country ;  others,  that  the  money  was  thrown  away  on  the  de- 
graded heathen ;  others,  that  the  missionaries  should  go  forth,  like 
Paid,  unmarried,  and  so  on  The  objections  were  endless ;  the  name 
of  the  objectors,  legion.  A  few  ministers  refused  to  furnish  their 
pulpits  for  the  advocacy  of  the  cause ;  and  others  would  only  con- 
■est  that  it  be  occupied  on  a  week-day.    Yet  the  apathy  was  more 
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extensive  tlian  the  hostility,  and  more  difficult  to  combat  and  d^ 
strof.  Mr,  Kirk  was  obliged  to  meet  these  objections  at  eveiy  turn, 
and  strove  to  answer  them  in  private ;  but  he  still  held  on  to  his 
elaborate  sennon  before  the  public.  All  the  time,  however,  he  was 
gaining  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  He  was  filling 
bis. quiver  with  arrows.  It  chanced  not  long  a^r  the  commence- 
ment of  his  hibon,  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  preach  in  a 
certain  town  on  a  week-day,  and,  coming  to  the  church,  fonnd  only 
two  persons  there,  neither  of  whom  was  the  minister.  Giving  up 
the  idea  of  preaching  to  such  a  very  select  audience,,  he  repaired  to 
the  minister's  study,  and  after  much  persuauon  prevailed  on  him  to 
grant  the  use  of  the  pulpit  for  the  foUovriug  Sabbath. 

As  he  was  entering  the  church,  he  was  met  by  an  intelUgent  phy- 
sician of  the  place,  who  poured  forth  a  volley  of  arguments  against 
the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  refuMng  all  countenance  to  such  a 
Utopian  scheme.  Mr.  Kirk  asked  his  reverend  Wther  if  that  was  a 
bir  sample  of  the  state  of  his  people,  and  was  assured  that  it  was 
even  so.  With  the  consciousness  of  this  not  altogether  pleasant  statA 
of  things,  Mr.  Kirk  went  into  the  pulpit  He  thought  over  the  ob- 
jections— he  thought  of  his  written  sermon — he  knew  that  it  would 
not  dissipate  one  of  them,  and  so  he  resolved  to  lay  it  aside,  and  tali. 
Ho  rose  witliout  any  notes  before  him,  and  at  once  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  whole  herd  of  cavillings.  He  knew  many  more 
than  any  of  his  audience  had  ever  thought  of;  and  he  went  through 
with  them,  answering,  defending,  enplaning,  and  enlightening.  Thus 
Hr.  Kirk  talked  on  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  when,  at  the  close,  the 
people  were  invited  to  Bdyance  to  the  desk  and  subscribe,  they  came 
in  a  crowd.  That  was  the  last  of  the  elaborated  discourse.  There 
IB  no  doubt  that  this  success  inspired  Mr.  Kirk  with  &esh  confidence 
in  himeeU^  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  power  for  extempore  speak- 
ing, in  which  he  has  unee  so  greatly  excelled. 


LIFE  AT  ALBANY. 

*  OLD  MKUUKES  AITD  HEW  MEASVKBe. 

Is  th«  spring  of  1826,  Hr.  Eiik  spent  s  Ikde  time  in  travelling 
witli  the  Bev.  now  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  who  was  oat  of  health. 
With  this  distingnisbed  dirine  he  had  formed  an  intimate  fnendship 
when  at  school;  and  they  were  also  clatematea  at  college  and  at  the 
seminary,  being  Msociates  for  some  thirteen  years.  They  were  like 
Itevid  and  Jonathan  to  each  other.  Probably  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Al£zander  was  an  effidant  means  in  the  convei»on  of  Mr.  Kirk,  Dr. 
Alexander  haring  become  a  Ouistian  the  year  previous,  duiiag  a 
season  of  religious  interest  at  Princeton  CoU^e. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  stopped  at  Albany,  and  was  re- . 
quested  to  take  charge  of  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Chester,  who  was  unable 
to  perform  ministerial  duties  in  consequence  of  iU  health.  There  he 
preached  until  the  autumn,  when  he  was  informed  by  a  committee 
of  the  trustees  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required.  The  term 
for  which  he  had  been  emplcyed  had  ended,  and  the  eng^ment 
was  not  renewed. 

He  circumstances,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  rendered 
it  nnadvisable  to  retun  Mr.  Eirk,  and  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
colonization  of  a  portion  of  Dr.  Chester's  congregation,  and  the  tar- 
.  mation  of  a  new  church,  demand  a  brief  recital.  We  would  not  call 
up  the  dead-past  of  twen^-seven  years  to  fumish  an  occasion  of  re- 
newed discussion,  and  poanbly  of  renewed  differences  of  feeling,  but 
we  are  authorised  in  ^ving  such  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  as 
shall  shield  our  sketch  from  the  cha^  of  incompleteness,  and  which 
we  trust  will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  shared  in 
the  experience. 

It  can  be  said,  we  think,  with  truth,  and  withont  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Eiric,  or  injustice  to  the  personal  friends  of  the  revered  Dr.  Chester, 
that  the  original  reason  for  the  suspenuon  of  Mr.  Kirk's  ministra- 
tioiia,  was  the  fact  that  ho  was  tuspKted  of  seeking  to  supplant  Dr 
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ChMter.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  tliat  theae  siupicioiu  were  groundleBs, 
and  we  know  of  no  ona  at  present  who,  for  a  moment,  entertaini 
them.  But,  under  the  circmustances,  it  is  Dot  Btraoge,  perhaps, 
that  certain  minds  felt  them  to  be  well  founded.  Mr.  EiA  was 
a  young  man  of  warm  zeal,  immense  energy,  and  glowing  enthu- 
siasm. He  labotnd  in  every  department  where  a  minister  could 
labor.  He  preached  boldly,  pungently,  and  ptnntedly.  He  mani- 
fested an  efficient,  practical  interest  in  Sabbath-schools,  Bible-dasses, 
Prayer-meetings,  in  the  cause  of  Educadon,  and  of  Temperance.  In 
pastoral  intercourse  with  the  people  he  was  untiring.  He  overflowed 
with  the  ardor  which  is  fed  by  deep  convictions,  and  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart  he  uttered  with  impassioned  eloquence.  He  became,  in 
a  short  time,  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher.  Crowds  flocked  to 
hear  him.  A  large  circle  of  warm  friends  gathered  about  him.  Ad- 
miration of  his  fervent  oratory  was  upon  every  tongue ;  while  the 
•  truths  which  he  uttered,  with  such  pointed  directness,  and  such  in- 
spiring enthuaasm,  rankled  in  many  a  guiltp'  conscience,  or  nestled 
in  many  a  Christian  heart.  There  is  no  doubt  that  opposition  to  Ur. 
Kirk  was  manifested  by  those  who  could  not  endure  the  severe, 
searching  character  of  his  preaching ;  and  it  may  be  that  some,  who 
were  so  zealous  in  behalf  of  their  old  pastor,  were  enemies  of  the 
truth  more  than  they  were  friends  of  Dr.  Cheater ;  yet  we  believe 
that  it  was  the  expression  of  those  suspicions,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  which  led  to  hts  removal,  while  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  say  that  the  trustees  themselves,  or  any  one  of  them,  felt  these 
suspicions  to  be  well  foimded.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Chester  was . 
a  man  of  most  gentle  bearing.  His  style  of  preaching  was  mild, 
persuauve,  and  winning,  never  startling  or  denunciatory.  Ho  dealt 
httle  in  the  "  terrors  of  the  law."  While  the  sincerity  and  talent  of 
both  were  nnquestioned,  it  is  not  strange  that  comparisons  should  be 
instituted  between  two  ministers  of  such  opposite  styles  of  preaching 
— that,  in  time,  a  hue  of  divi»on,  more  or  less  distinct^  should  be 
drawn  between  the  admirers  of  the  young  orator  and  of  the  old 
divine — that  the  mere  expresnon  of  admiration  by  the  former  should 
be  construed  by  the  latter  into  implied  criticism  of  Dr.  Chester,  and 
that  in  time  they  should  suspect  that  these  expressions  of  admiration 
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covered  ap  an  undue  desire,  and  were  part  of  a  nrong  effort,  for  tHe 
supplanting  of  the  long-tried  paator. 

Moreover,  another  element  was  introduced  in  aid  of  the  disnuion, 
bewdes  the  suspicions  of  Dr.  Cbeeter's  friends  and  the  oppoution  to 
Mr.  Kirk  of  Ihoee  who  writhed  under  his  plun  preaching.  In  the 
western  part  tS  New  Tork  a  distinction  had  lately  been  drawn  be- 
tween "Old-measure"  men  and  "New-measure"  men — correepond- 
ing  to  the  distinction  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Fn^resMves 
in  the  Sla(«,  or  some  would  say,  the  Conservatives  and  Radicals. 
Hie  old-measure  men  liked  what  was  old — what  had  been  tried  by 
experience  and  proved  to  be  sound — old  doctrines— old  styles  of 
preaching — old  orders — old  ministers.  They  feared  change,  lest 
change  should  involve  destruction.  They  were  suspicious  of  alleged 
improvement,  in  a  system  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  so  nearly  perfect.  Hey  shook  their  heads  at  these 
new-fangled  notions.  Their  &thers  followed  in  the  old  way,  and 
walked  uprightly,  and  they  would  not  be  wise  above  what  was  or- 
duned  by  their  fathers.  The  new-measuT»  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  favor  rf  progress  and  of  improvement ;  they  wore  aggressive 
in  their  spirit ;  they  yearned  for  activity  and  excitement ;  they  wish- 
ed to  introduce  a  more  vigorous,  outworking  life  into  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  tendency  of  the  former  party  was  to  inertness  and 
inefSciency;  that  of  the  latter,  to  rashness  and  radicalism.  The 
ultraiats  of  the  former  clung  to  the  old  way,  simply  because  it  was 
the  old  way;  the  ultraists  of  the  latter  shouted  for  a  change,  simply 
because  it  was  a  change.  The  leaven  of  this  difference  of  sentiment 
worked  to  some  extent  throughout  all  the  churches,  though  it  was 
less  prominent  at  the  East  than  at  the  West  There  it  broke  out 
into  fiery  exdtement;  here  it  but  quickened  the  church  to  a 
healthy  activity.  It  was  felt  in  Dr.  Chester's  church,  and  those  who 
would  have  been  safe  new-measure  men  at  Buffalo,  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Kirk  in  Albany.  Hence,  when  they  understood  that  he  was 
not  to  be  retuned  over  their  church,  they  set  about  to  form  a  new 
one  for  themselves.  They  were  not  only  friends  of  Mr.  Kirk,  umply 
as  Mr.  Kirk  the  eloquent  and  pungent  preacher,  but  of  Mr.  Kirk  as 
an  exponent  of  an  improved  systam  for  the  dissemination  rf  the 
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truth.  Henoe,  in  a  sliest  time,  a  ooiuiderable  portion  of  Dr.  Cbn- 
tar's  church  (among  ihem  two  memben  rf  the  aewan)  wi&drew, 
and  formed  anotiier  church,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Fourth  Praby- 
terian  Church  of  Aibany,"  and  invited  Mr.  Kirlc  to  be  their  pastor. 
He  came  to  New  York,  was  ordained  hj  the  Anodate  Reformed 
Presbytery,  of  which  Dr.  John  Ibaon  wm  a  member  (dnce  mei^ed 
in  the  Old  School  Preabyterian  Chnrch) — the  same  ecclesiastical 
body  which  had  belcm  licensed  him — and  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  formation  of  the  new  church  was,  a  good  thing;  the  old  one, 
which  was  lai^,  was  not  weakened — a  new  one  wae  established  in  a 
part  of  the  city  where  it  was  needed — two  flourishing  churches  ex- 
isted where  before  there  was  one — the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  Hr. 
Kirk  was  retained  for  the  spread  of  practical  Christiani^  in  Albany ; 
and  everybody  that  loved  ChristJanity  was  finaUy  satisfied. 

The  eight  years  of  Mr.  Kirk's  life  in  Albany  were  years  of  abun- 
dant labor.  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  evinced 
superior  skill  in  the  organization  and  training  of  his  church,  so  that 
it  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  working  church.  System  pervaded  its 
efiforta,  and  each  member  filled  a  necessary  place.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  time  every  male  member  was  competent  to  take  part  in  public 
religious  eierdses.  The  church  was  divided  into  as  many  parta  as 
there  were  elders,  each  diviuon  being  under  the  special  watch  and 
direction  of  its  elder  as  of  a  captain.  Besides  the  regular  church 
prayer-meeting,  each  division  had  its  own  weekly  gathering  for  the 
interchange  of  sentiment,  sympathy,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  which 
the  pastor  attended  in  rotation.  At  these  also  the  neceseitieB,  bar- 
assments,  and  trials  of  every-day  life  came  up  for  consderation  and 
leUet  Those  who  would  never  have  revealed  their  circnmstancee  to 
the  worid,  were  confiding  here.  The  poor  widcrtv  confessed  her  bur- 
den, and  the  hard-pressed  bu»neaa  man  acknowledged  the  power  of 
sympathy,  and  efiectiTe  measures  always  followed  for  aid  and  rehef. 

Accessions  were  made  at  eveiy  communion.  It  may  be  said  that 
one  continuous  revival  attended  the  church,  with  the  natural  in- 
equalities of  a  greater  or  less  freshness  of  int«rest.  During  the 
fflght  years  over  one  thousand  persons  united  with  it.  The  ward 
in  which  the  church  was  located  was  revolutionized.    It  hftd  been 
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one  of  the  vont  of  the  dtj,  when  intemperanoe  and  license  held 
Bway.  It  becfune  the  most  orderly,  and  now  inclndee  the  reMdencei 
of  njany  of  the  best  and  wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  Mr.  Eirk  intro- 
duced into  Albany  the  revival  era.  Before  he  vent  there  the  G<m- 
eerratiBin  of  the  place  had  resisted  all  such  reli^ous  movements, 
and  BO  BuccesHfiilly  that  even  Nettleton,  an  apostle  of  revivals,  suc- 
ceeded the  year  before  only  in  s(rftening  the  superficies  of  the  in- 
cnutadon.  But  Hr.  Kii^  and  his  church  brolie  it  to  pieoes,  and 
during  these  eight  years  it  was  never  reunited. 

After  having  presented  this  view  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
separation,  it  >a  just  to  Mr.  Kirk  to  present  an  extract  from  his  vale- 
dictory sermon  preached  eight  yean  afterwards : 

"  I  have  felt  my  soul,  my  being,  identified  with  this  church.  More 
than  eight  years  have  rolled  away  since  I  saw  the  first  little  band 
cluster  t<^;ether  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to 
raise  another  banner  to  his  glory.  To  have  said  much  about  it  be- 
lon  the  preaeut  time,  would  virtually  have  been  to  speak  of  mysel£ 
But  that  period  is  past  Since  the  purpose  has  been  fixed  to  leave 
yon  for  a  time — perhap  forever — a  new  feeling  has  come  over 
my  heart,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  aside  with  a  more  chastened 
affection  and  more  impartial  eye,  to  behold  the  wonders  and 
.riches  of  divine  mercy.  To-night  I  take  with  you  a  review  of  that 
period.  To  Uioee  who  now  consdtute  this  church,  my  mcMage  i^— 
behold  what  the  Lord  hath  wrought  1  It  is  befitdng  this  solemn 
and  trying  occasion  to  recount,  like  Israel  of  old,  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  you  may  pruse  his  name — that  you  may  understand  more 
definitely  the  history  of  the  principles  of  this  association,  with  which 
you  have  become  so  intimately  connected — that  you  may  feel  your 
oUigations. 

"  It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  the  pastor  to  speak  of  his  own 
labws.  I  cannot  do  it  If  I  tell  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  I  shall  M 
upon  my  knees  and  cry — 'Deliver  me  &om  blood-guiltiness,'  I 
dull  supplicate  forgiveness  of  the  church — I  shall  weep  at  the  feet 
of  nnoers,  and  ask  them  to  forgive  my  selfishness,  and  my  unfaith- 
fiihieag  and  cruelty  to  their  souls, 

"To  iUnstrate  God's  goodness,  let  us  place  the  beginning  and  the 
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«nd  of  the  period  of  eight  years  together.  Ob  th«  ISth  of  Norem- 
ber,  1828,  I  preached  the  first  aennon  to  a  company  collected  in  the 
coDUBtory  room,  kindly  offered  to  lu  by  the  officers  of  the  North 
Dutch  Church,  who  have  thus  imposed  a  debt  which  we  would 
cheerfully  repay  in  the  same  currency,  if  an  opportunity  occun«d, 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  repay  it  in  thankfulness  and  benedictions. 

"  There  were  then  two  views  tsken  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  one 
side,  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Qod  said  it  was  an  unholy 
enterpriae,  unwise  and  uncalled  for ;  I  was  chained  with  fanaticism 
and  boyish  indiscretion.  It  was  said  by  the  sagadous, '  What  do 
these  men  build  ?  behold,  if  a  fox  go  up  on  theb  walla,  they  will  &11 
down.'  When  this  building  was  commenced,  some  ridiculed ;  oh- 
Btnictions  met  us  in  the  usual  financial  arrangements,  suBpicions 
were  set  afloat  concerning  the  safety  of  crediting  any  one  connected, 
even  indirectly,  with  the  enterprise.  When  the  first  indication*  of 
the  special  presence  of  God's  Spirit  were  experienced,  we  were 
branded  with  the  severest  epithets,  and  the  ears  of  God's  children 
were  open  to  the  falsehoods  of  the  wicked. 

"  Now,  God  forbid  tliat  I  should  refer  to  the  past  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, or  of  boabting.  I  should  loathe  myself  if  I  could 'ever  in- 
dulge such  feelings,  but  especially  on  such  an  occasion.  God  knows 
my  heart  towards  this  whole  community,  and  towards  those  who 
were  once  my  bitterest  enemies.  I  do  not  boast ;  but  I  say,  that  on 
the  one  side  were  these  views,  and  feelings,  and  predictions ;  on  the 
other,  with  much  human  imperfection,  we  certainly  had  for  our  lead- 
ing principles  and  feelings — a  determination  to  susttun  the  plain, 
honest  exhibition  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  without  consulting  un- 
converted men,  whether  they  were  pleased  or  displeased — and  an 
unwavering  confidence  that  God  would  bless  us  if  we  served  him ! 

"  There  were  many  considerations  which  induced  mo  to  remain 
here.  Low  and  selfish  moUves  were  attributed.  My  friends  1  (I  say 
it.to  the  glory  of  God)  I  had  as  much  confidence  when  I  met  in  tlie 
first  prayer-meeting  with  twenty  persons,  that  God  would  greatly 
bless  us,  as  I  have  now  that  he  has  blessed  us.  Do  not  call  it  pre- 
sumption, for  I  knew  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  praying  band. 
Among  many  other  considerations  which  induced  me  to  remain  and 
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bear  the  pdUngs  of  the  pitilew  stonn,  was  the  fact,  as  stated  then  to 
me,  that  &  number  of  Christians  were  engaged  in  prayer  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  that  I  might  not  be  pennitted  to  leave  the  city.  That 
turned  the  scale ;  I  could  not  desert  such  spirits ;  and  I  knew  God 
would  bless  them.  I  saw  it,  I  felt  it ;  and  I  feel  now  as  if  1  could 
go  ^adlf  to  attack  the  spirits  in  the  pit,  if  (jod  sent  me,  surrounded 
b;  snch  hearts.  And,  more  than  this,  this  enterprise  and  mj  un- 
worthy name  were  on.  the  lips  of  hundreds  of  God's  praying  people, 
from  this  city  to  Bu&lo.  An  eminent  saint,  who  preached  over  a 
ni4e  tnicnit,  was  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  the  churches  to  bear 
our  cause  to  the  mercy-seat  continiully.  I  consider  this  church  as 
a  monument  inscribed  with  the  evidencea  of  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  the  fiuthfulness  of  Jacob's  God.  The  enemy  said, '  By  whoiu 
shallJacob  arise )  for  he  is  small.'  We  replied, 'la  God  is  our  trust; 
we  will  make  our  boast  in  the  Lord.' 

"  Now  let  us  see  how  the  Lord  hfth  dealt  with  us.  Truly  he 
hath  encouraged  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe^,  and  be  bath  u- 
lenced  the  enemy  and  avenger.  I  preached  from  November,  1828, 
to  February,  1629,  at  which  time  the  church  was  organized.  And 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  would  try  our  ^th  by  suspending  the  mani- 
festa^on  of  his  faror,  until  as  a  distinct,  organized,  and  consecrated 
church,  we  sat  down  for  the  first  time  to  celebrate  the  death  of 
ChrisL  I  shall  never  forget  that  day.  After  iU  toils  were  over,  I 
was  sent  for,  late  at  night,  to  see  a  trembling  soul  who  had  that  day 
been  brought  to  see  her  guilt  and  danger.  That  was  the  first  fruit 
trf  a  ^oiions  harvest  An  inquiry  meeUng  was  appointed,  and  to 
my  sorprise,  upwards  of  sixty  were  present.  From  that  day  to  this, 
we  have  not  passed  the  year  without  somb  spedal  outpouring  of  the 
'  ^iritofOod. 

"It  would  animate  the  hearts  of  other  Christians  to  hear  a  de- 
scription of  the  eiercdses  of  many  who  have  been  converted.  Never 
can  I  foigot  that  beloved  apartment  of  this  building,  where  I  have 
met  the  inquirers,  and  where  I  have  seen  them  consecrate  themselves 
to  Qod  and  the  Lamb.  Oh  1  what  changes  in  individual  character ; 
in  families,  nay,  in  neighborhoods,  hath  Qod's  blessed  Spirit  wrought  I 
Within  this  period  there  have  been  united  to  this  church,  by  letter 
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sad  on  caoSaaoa,  one  thousand  and  twelve  membos,  maloiig  an 
average  of  one  hnndied  and  twenty-fire  each  year.  The  Sabbath- 
school  has  contained  one  thousand  five  hundred  pujuls, 

"We  have  contributed  moneys  which  I  can  Ixace  as  follows: 
DomoBtic  Misiions,  (853 ;  IVact  Society,  t823 ;  CdonizalioQ,  t21fi ; 
Bible  Society,  tl70;  City  objects,  $1,220;  Sabbath-echool,  1700; 
Theological  Education,  (4,064;  Foreign  Hisnons,  t4,900.  Total, 
(13,843 — an  aver^^  of  (1,730  per  annum.  We  incumd  imme> 
di&tely  on  our  organization  a  heavy  debt,  which  ia  now,  by  our  own 
exertions  and  the  aid  of  friends,  nearly  extinguished.  . 

"  The  foundation-etone  of  this  enterprise  was  laid  em^^tically  in 
prayer;  the  duty  of  prayoi  has  been  enjcwed  and  urged  inoesHantly. 
Meetings  for  [mtyer  have  been  multipUed  to  a  degree,  in  the  eetima- 
tion  of  many,  extravagant  Now,  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  there 
has  been  any  more  sincere  prayer  here  in  proportion  than  with  other 
Christians.  But  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  as  much  in 
proportion,  and  consequently  that  there  has  been  in  fact  more  real 
prayer  than  in  most  societies  around  ue.  We  have  assembled  in  the 
early  morning  for  months.  We  have  met,  for  long  periods,  at  ten 
o'clock  every  morning  to  pray  directly  for  the  conversion  of  the  im- 
penitent. We  have  believed  in  the  transcendent  importMice  of  the 
conversion  of  men.  We  have  prayed  for  it.  We  have  witnessed  it 
in  hundreds  of  joyful  instances.  All  our  history  is  such  a  demon- 
stration of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  that,  if  I  bad  never  had  any  other 
proo^  I  should  feel  an  overwhelming  sense  of  obligation  to  pray 
without  ceasing. 

"  We  commenced  with  a  love  to  the  cause  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  In  debt  as  a  church,  poor  as  individuals,  we  have  never  yet 
failed  to  do  our  proportion,  not  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  of 
what  has  been  done  in  this  great  cause.  There  were  times  when  the 
&ith  d  some  of  our  brethren  st^^ered  on  this  point ;  it  seemed  to 
them  preeumptuoos  to  be  sending  away  hundreds  of  dotlore  to  othera, 
when  a  heavy  burden  hung  upon  our  own  wheels.  But  we  have 
never  fwled.  For  the  last  six  years  we  have  supported  a  foreign 
missionary,  and  during  the  current  year  we  have  raised  by  subBcrip- 
don  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  more.    But  we  have  lost  nothing. 
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The  montMy  concert  of  prayer  has  been  to  lu  a  delightful  aoBBon. 
In  watering  others,  we  have  ever  been  watered  ourwlves.  And 
when  at  length  we  stnig^ed  to  toll  off  our  heavy  debt,  God  helped 
UB.  He  inclined  the  hearts  of  our  young  men  to  step  promptly  fot- 
ward ;  and  he  raised  up  fcv  us  kind  friends  in  the  community. 

"  We  hare  been  met,  as  before  remarked,  with  the  sentiment  in 
various  forms — that  the  Church  and  her  ministers  must  not  go  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment  The  pledge  to  abstain  from  ardent 
spiiiU  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  very  good  thing ;  but  it  was 
not  discreet  to  inbvduce  the  subject  into  the  pulpit,  and  to  ui^  it 
forward.  We  believed  not  so.  Say  more ;  we  believed  that  it  was 
our  duty  as  a  church  to  admit  no  one  to  our  communion  who  would 
not  enter  into  this  stipulation.  We  wanted  no  Christians  who  could 
stand  aude  and  look  with  indifference  upon  this  noble  effort  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  j^tf.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  it,  but 
much  reason  to  rejoice  in  it  God  has  blessed  it  Many  reformed 
inebriates  have  entered  this  church,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  so 
case  of  relapse.  Tbfi  walls  of  this  building  have  resounded  for  suc- 
ceiNve  mcHiths  witli  the  pkas  of  the  eloquent  friends  of  temperance ; 
and  diany  a  heart  has  been  gladdened,  as  the  father,  husband,  and 
son  have  oome  forward  and  pledged  themselves  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  destructive  drink.  The  plea  for  the  Sabbath,  and  (he  plea  for 
the  seventh  commandment,  have  been  urged  here.  And  I  rejoice 
that  on  this  ^atfi>rm  has  been  m^ed  the  cl^m  of  the  enslaved.  I 
have  beard  of  the  danger  of  eipodng  the  building  and  the  audience 
to  molestation.  I  have  heard  of  something  worse — the  odium  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  liberty.  But  we  have  gloried  to  bear  that 
odium.  We  rejcooe  that  God  enabled  us  to  erect  one  <^  the  build- 
ings in  this  dty  where  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  down'trodden 
could  be  echoed  in  the  ear  of  Christian  sympathy.  We  feel  assured 
that  it  is  right  We  bless  God  for  the  assurance  which  his  provi- 
dence affords  us,  that  it  is  right  for  his  Church  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
moral  reformations.  The  right  of  opinion  is  a  natural  right ;  the 
ri^t  of  expresung  opinion  is  another,  conferred  by  the  author  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  both  sacredly  guaranteed  by  the  bond  of 
our  pofitical  uniMi.    And  I  know  nothing  more  alarming  in  modem 
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politics,  than  the  attempt  to  browbeat  free  Amencan  citiuna  in  the 
peaceful  indnteiianc«  of  eternal  tnitha,  and  to  penecnt«  them  for  th« 
candid,  manly,  and  courteoua  expreanon  of  those  sentimenta.  We 
have  a  right  to  tij  to  convince  the  North  and  South.  MiniBtera  . 
have  a  right  from  Ood,  and  a  commisnon  and  a  warrant  from  the  ' 
American  consUtution,  to  expose  the  sins  and  dangers  involved  in 
the  ajBtem  of  oppreesion  legalized  and  practised  among  us.  I  am 
ashamed  to  hear  it  smd  that  there  are  places  in  America  where  jou 
cannot  candidly  and  temperately  discuss  great  questions  of  public- 
duty  and  safety. 

"Hearing  no  preaching  out  of  this  place,  I  am  unable  to  fonn  a 
judgmeot  concenung  the  various  styles  adopted  in  this  city.  But  I 
know  that  when  I  preached  to  another  congregation,  they  turned  me 
from  them  because  I  preached  too  directly  and  pungently.  I  never 
could  hear  any  other  objection  on  the  most  careful  inquiry.  On 
that  point  I  was  entreated  to  change.  But  on  that  point  this  church 
took  its  stand  from  the  commencement,  and  determined  to  welcome 
the  most  direct  and  pungent  preaching  that  was  according  to  the 
word  of  God.  Now  for  the  importance  of  it ;  it  is  to  us  most  mani- 
fest that  God  has  connected  the  conversion  of  hundreds  with  that  as 
an  indispensable  means.  As  to  the  pohcy  of  it,  it  was  said, '  Why, 
men  will  desert  your  churches.*  God  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  so. 
And  more  than  that,  I  am  the  living  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
churches  in  this  city  will  now  bear  a  degree  of  directness  and  pun- 
gency that  would  once  have  been  thought  intolerable.  I  am  told 
that  I  have  altered.  1  say  that  public  sentiment  has  altered.  One 
of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  it  to  me  is,  that  I  am  ashamed  now 
to  preach  those  very  sermons  which  made  the  disturbance  in  the 
Second  Church,  because  they  are  too  tame  and  pointless. 

"And  now,  deal  friendsl  having  shown  what  God  hath  wrought 
fbr  and  by  this  society,  you  will  permit  me  to  speak  more  directly 
of  God's  mercies  to  me  as  your  pastor.  No  man  can  tell  what  I 
have  passed  through  in  this  dty.  Hy  entrance  here  was  flattering ; 
my  reception,  every  thing  I  could  ask  as  a  men  end  a  minister.  Bo 
long  as  foreign  missions  was  my  topic,  all  went  well.  But  when  I 
tamed  to  show  the  amiable,  and  moral,  and  respected  of  this  com- 
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munity  tluU  Uiey  were  more  guilty  tlum  tbe  heathen,  and  were  going 
to  a  deeper  condemnation,  they  loae  in  might  against  me.  I  had 
never  kaoirn^an  enemy  before,  since  my  conversion.  I  had  never 
been  Blandered.  Bat  now  a  new  scene  awaited  me  in  this  goodly 
city.  I  waa  reviled;  my  urmona  and  sentimenta  were  miarepre- 
Benled ;  friends  grew  cold,  and  enemies  multiplied.  For  a  stripling 
this  waa  new,  and,  yoa  may  be  sure,  well-nigh  overwhelming.  My 
heart  overflowed  witlk  love  to  all.  I  could  not  see  why  any  should 
persecute  me.  But,  oh  1  it  waa  a  blessed  school.  I  would  not  part 
with  the  lessons  there  leaned  for  all  the  enjoyments  of  an  undis- 
turbed prosperity.  Yet  for  three  years  I  walked  the  streets  of  this 
city,  feeling  as  ifi  by  God's  command,  I  was  an  intruder  here.  1 
have  felt  as  if  the  very  hooaes  lirowned  upon  me.  Cheerfully  would 
I  have  fled  and  bid  myself  like  Elijah,  in  a  cave ;  but  the  very  style 
of  the  opposition  showed  clearly  that  tbe  controversy  was  with  God 
and  his  word,  not  with  tbe  lips  of  cUy  which  uttered  it. 

"  But  I  torn  from  that  to  speak  of  the  hearts  which  cherished, 
and  the  hands  which  upheld  me  in  those  trying  days.  Brethren  1 
Bisters]  I  thus  pnblicly  tbank  you.  You  gave  not  only  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  disciple  when  it  was  a  reproach  to  yon,  you  shared 
his  sorrows,  yon  shielded  his  reputation  with  your  own,  you  would 
have  shared  the  last  earthly  comfort  with  him,  you  would  have  died 
with  him  for  ChriaL  You  wept  for  me,  you  carried  my  burdens, 
you  prayed  for  me.  I  know  it.  .And  my  heart  thanks  you ;  my 
eoul  clinga  to  yon.  But  chiefly  I  recognize  tbe  goodness  of  God  Id 
it,  in  whose  hands  are  all  hearts.  I  tbank  the  members  of  the 
chnrch  for  their  forbearance,  and  sympathy,  and  respect,  and  the 
many  proofe  of  their  love.  Nothing  but  love  has  made  you  bear 
with  my  very  imperfect  discharge  of  the  duties  that  I  owed  you. 
God  hath  wrought  in  you  Ibis  heart  of  kindness.  My  highest 
thanks  are  due  to  Him.  I  thank  God,  this  night,  before  you  all,  for 
bis  provident  care  of  me.  t  have  not  been  prevented  by  sickness 
from  preaching  so  many  as  twelve  Sabbaths  for  nearl}rinine  years. 
Since  commencing  to  form  this  church,  I  have  preached  to  you 
about  one  thousand  eerifioiis.  I  have  assisted  other  churches  in  sus- 
taining more  than  thirty  protracted  meetings.     I  have  delivered 
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ninetv  addreMes  on  Temperance ;  more  than  a  handred  addreMes  on 
Foreign  HisBiona ;  many  on  Slavery ;  many  for  objecte  in  oar  city ; 
for  lh«  Tract,  Bible,  Edncation,  and  other  societies «  attended  and 
■ddreeaed  the  varions  societies  in  three  anniverBaries  at  New  Yoib, 
one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Lexington,  Eentacky,  one  at  Boston,  one 
at  Troy.  1  have  perfonned  a  toor  throngh  many  principal  cities  in 
this  Slate  and  into  Canada,  on  the  sabject  of  Common  School  Edu- 
cation. 

"  With  the  fullest  sense  of  my  unworthincse  to  labor  in  so  glorious 
a  cause,  do  I,  this  night,  render  thanks  to  God  for  bestowing  upon 
me  the  ability  and  disposition  to  perform  these  labors.  Bnithren ! 
,  I  have  become  a  fool  in  glorying;  but  God  is  my  witness,  I  do  it 
for  his  ^ory.  I  dare  not  refnun.  I  hare  been  a  chOd  of  Provi- 
dence. David  could  not  hold  his  tongue  trom  uttering  the  mercies 
of  God  after  hie  great  deliverances. 

"And  now,  brethren !  I  am  about  to  say — Farewell!  I  leave 
yon,  not  because  I  do  not  love  you.  My  heart  grows  closer  to  yon 
every  day.  This  church  appears  to  me  more  interesting  and  more 
important  than  ever.  I  go,  because  I  believe  I  ought  to  go.  Europe 
is  dear  to  my  heart;  but  America  is  dearer.  And  I  know  that,  if 
permitted,  I  shall  bail  its  shores  sgsin  with  delight.  I  go  to  gather 
light  from  the  experience  of  sge& — to  see  man  in  other  cHmales,  and 
under  other  institutions.  My  soul  pants  for  knowledge,  human  and 
divine.  But  I  would  not  indulge  the  desire,  could  not  that  knowl- 
edge, when  acquired,  be  employed  for  greater  usefulness.  Be  as- 
sured it  is  not  for  myself.  Whatever  I  am  now,  or  may  be  here- 
after, is  my  country's  and  my  Ood's.  I  consecrate  it  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  to  the  human  race. 

"Brethren!  what  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break  my  heart!  If 
there  be  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  many  wonders,  of  witness- 
ing the  splendid  trophies  of  human  genius,  of  indulging  the  power- 
fiit  desires  of  curioraty,  I  have  felt  little  of  it;  and  less  and  less  as 
the  time  of  our  separation  has  approached.  The  recollections  of  the 
past,  the  evidences  of  your  ardent  and  unboiight  love,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  your  painful  feelings,  when  an  accustomed  voice,  which  your 
own  kindness  has  made  yon  love  to  hear,  shall  be  heard  no  mor&— 
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Uieae  conrid«ntioiu  have  otxmpied  my  mind  anpremely.  The  qae»- 
tion, '  How  shall  I  occompliah  the  moat  good  tor  thie  beloved  people 
dnriog  the  brief  period  of  our  mtercourse  V  has  weighed  heavily  on 
my  heart.  And  now  the  end  of  this  anxiety  is  reached,  and  I  am 
called  to  perfonn  the  last  act  of  religious  swrice  ia  this  endeared 
sanctuaiy.  Oh  I  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  say  to  such  &iends 
— brewell !  Deeply  shall  yonr  names,  your  countenances  be  en- 
graven on  this  memory.  I  shall  carry  a  catalogue  of  them  with  me, 
and  ^read  it  before  that  mercy-seat  at  which  we  have  bo  often  met. 
My  children  I  my  brothers  1  my  fotlkers!  walk  in  the  truth.  God 
has  been  with  you,  is  with  you,  has  promised  still  to  be  with  you. 
Look  at  all  the  way  in  which  he  has  led  you.  Ebenezers  Uoe  the 
path  of  youi  history.  Each  one  speaks  to  your  heart — '  Be  c^  good 
courage,  for  ovi  God  is  an  unchanging  Ood.' 

"Brethren  in  the  eldership  1  called  to  watch  over  this  flock  with 
me,  a  double  responsibility  will  now  come  upon  you.  I  can  no 
longer  share  that  superintendence.  But  it  is  not  among  the  least  of 
God's  mercies  that  the  recent  meetings  which  we  have  held,  the  en- 
largement of  your  numbers,  and  the  plan  of  operations  adopted,  ^ve 
such  promise  of  benefits  to  the  church.  Be  regular,  be  punctual  in 
your  sessional  meetings.  Go  to  this  afflicted  people;  watch  ovor 
them ;  for  the  tempter  will  now  have  peculiar  power  over  many,  by 
making  a  readier  excuse  for  deserting  the  ordinances  and  the  house 
of  God.  Watch  over  every  wheel  in  our  moral  machinery.  See 
that  none  of  them  stop,  see  that  each  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  mov- 
ing in  its  place.  I  commend  to  you  the  Sabbath-schools,  the  Bible- 
claaaea,  the  Young  Hen's  Aseodation,  the  Maternal  Association,  the 
Cmtverts'  Class,  the  Prayer^neeting,  the  Tract  distribution,  the  Be- 
nevolent Societies.  See  that  this  people  hear  the  claims  of  each 
daring  every  year.  Do  not  let  them  hug  their  purses,  and  close 
thdr  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  perishing.  Call  the  attention  of  this 
people  to  the  great  moral  reformations  of  our  day.  Enlist  their 
luarts  t(x  the  drmikard,  the  slave,  the  unwary  youth  who  walks 
amid  the  anaras  of  the  licentious,  the  Sabbath-pro&uer.  Point  this 
people  to  the  times,  and  seasons,  and  ways,  when  they  can  labor 
Willi  q>edal  premise  of  suocess  for  the  conversion  oi  sinnera. 


"Citizens  of  Albany t  fitrewell!  Hare  I  wronged  you,  bare  I 
misled,  or  have  I  been  as  a  piopbet  of  tbe  Lord  in  the  midst  of  yon  I 
Spea^ ;  for  I  am  now  sealing  the  first  section  <^  my  ministiy,  per- 
haps the  last  among  you.  I  have  stood  on  yon  heights  and  looked 
over  your  dwellings,  and  my  anxious  thoughte  have  dwelt  upon  yonr 
spiritual  interests ;  my  fervent  prayers  have  arisen  for  yon  and  yoar 
children.  I  have  been  willing  to  labor  for  the  general  good,  jost  as 
much  as  for  this  individual  assoeiation.  If  any  have  injured  me,  I 
would  that  they  knew  how  fully  they  ore  foi^ven.  If  I  have  in- 
jured any,  I  would  that  they  knew  how  sincerely  I  implore  for^ve- 
nesB.  Many  of  you  have  kindly  appreciated  my  desires  for  your 
weliiue,  whatever  you  have  thouf^t  of  the  imperfect  manner  em- 
ployed to  promote  iL  Yon  are  kind,  and  your  kindness  will  be  re- 
membered. 

"  Members  of  sister  churches !  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Remem- 
ber your  abscpt  brother. 

"Unconverted  fellow-citiiiens !  hear  tbe  last  word  of  a  parting 
giend;  make  Christ  your  Saviour,  and  heaven  your  prize.  'Ye 
must  be  bom  again.'  Turn,  then,  quickly  to  the  Lord,  and  your 
souls  shall  live. 

"Again,  dear  fnaadsl  farewtU — fakkwsll." 


REVITALB — UFB   AT  BOSTON. 

In  April,  1837,  Mr.  Eirk  sailed  for  Europe.  His  labors  had  been 
excessive,  and  he  went  to  recruit  health,  and  to  pursue  certain  theo- 
It^ical  studies  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  go  to  Germany,  but  certain  circumstances,  which  were  not  of 
his  ordering,  induced  him  to  stop  at  Paris.  Here  he  held  a  series 
of  religious  meetings  in  connection  with  Dr.  Boird,  and  afterwards 
ccmducted  Sabbath  services  in  English  in  Rue  Saint  Anne.  The  iq- 
tereet  in  them  was  universal  and  ardent.  During  this  residence 
abroad,  Mr.  Eirk  visit«d  London,  and  held  a  series  of  religious  meet- 
ings at  Surrey  Chapel,  distinguished  as  the  church  of  Rowland  Hill. 
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Heie  aUo  the  intereit  excdted  bj  hia  ministrations  was  great,  and 
the  fruits  most  grati^'iDg  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  About 
one  himdred  penons  were  hopefully  converted.  Mr.  Kirk  after- 
wards held  B  similar  series  of  meetings  in  Spafield's  Chapel  (Lady 
Huntingdon's),  the  fruits  of  which  were  equally  abundant  with 
the  fonner.  He  was  stroiigly  urged  to  settle  in  London  by  the 
^g*'"^i  with  whom  he  is  the  &yorite  of  American  preachers,  as 
also  in  Faris  by  the  Americans  there;  but  these  solicitations  he 
declined. 

During  his  absence,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society,  under  whose  anspices  his  labors  had  been  pros- 
ecuted in  Paris.  His  depsrtment  was  that  of  giving  information 
to  the  Amerioaa  Churches  with  respect  to  the  Society,  arousing 
interest,  and  solicidiig  aid.  To  this  end  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
tiy  in  September,  1839,  and  imme(Uat«1y  commenced  his  new 
duties. 

While  at  Albany,  Hr.  Kirk  had  become  extensively  known,  by  the 
wide  difiiision  of  his  labors.  All  recognized  hia  uncommon  power 
in  touching  the  heart  and  arousing  the  conscience.  Ho  was  ee- 
teemed  as  ao  Evangelist  of  the  times.  He  had  preached  nearly  as 
much  out  of  his  own  church  as  in  it,  delivering  probably  sii  ser- 
mons each  week  during  the  greater  part  of  those  eight  years.  From 
the  years  1830  to  1632  be  had  pr^ched  much  in  New  York  city, 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Free  Church  system  of  that 
day. 

The  b^;inning  of  this  movement  is  as  difficult  to  define,  as  it 
»  difBcolt  to  tell  precisely  when  mommg  breaks  la  the  east.  It 
resulted  from  an  anziom  iutereat,  on  the  part  of  some  Christians, 
fbr  that  large  dasa  of  a  large  city,  who  are  outside  of  the  influence 
of  preachers,  Sabbaths,  and  Bibles,  and  from  a  dissatis&ction  with 
the  wotfoBg  t4  the  established  system  of  churches,  in  failing  to 
reach  the  d^^nded  and  pn^ne.  It  was  preceded  by  serious  con- 
inltetions  on  tlie  morals  of  the  city  and  the  inactivity  of  the  church, 
and  by  prayer-meetings  of  nnusnal  eameetnees.  Simultaneous  witli 
tbeae,  the  first  aj^renve  movement  into  the  ranks  tiS  the  outcast 
waa  made  by  a  Caw  faomUe  and  lealous  Qiristiaiu  in  1829,  in  the 
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Starting  of  prayer-meethigB  at  the  "Five  Points,"  the  "St.  Giles" 
of  New  York.  This  sink  of  corraptioii  wu  then  even  worse  thm 
when  the  reformation  of  Mr.  Pease  commenced — referred  to  in  an- 
other uticle.  Baxter  Sayre  was  a  man  whose  ronte  from  hoose 
to  shop  led  him  past  this  wretched  place,  and  whose  heart  was 
moved  within  him  at  what  he  saw,  and  no  peace  vas  granted  him 
till  having  associated  with  him  "  Father  Cunningham,"  an  elder  in 
Dr.  Oardiner  Spring's  church,  and  a  few  others,  he  opened  evening 
prayer-meetings  in  the  grog-shops,  cellars,  and  brothels  of  the  "  Five 
Points."  These  meetings  developed  into  organized  Sabbath-Bchools, 
and  r^fnlar  preaching ;  and  finally  Mr.  Sayre  moved  with  his  &mily 
into  the  heart  of  the  district,  taking  a  residence  and  opening  a  d^- 
school  at  No.  45  Orange-street.  His  daughters  devoted  themselves 
to  the  school,  statedly  ssststed  by  ladies  &om  the  city,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  daughter  of  Isabella  Graham  and  mother  of 
Dr.  Bethune. 

The  "First  Free  Presbyterian  Chorch,"  organized  as  such,  held 
its  first  meeting,  Jnse  27th,  1630,  m  Thames^trect,  with  Rev.  Joel 
Parker  as  the  pastor,  who  had  been  invited  from  Rochester  by 
Lewis  Tappan,  Dr.  Bliss,  and  two  othem,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Thus  was  initiated  a  movement,  which, 
rapidly  accumulating  power  in  its  progress,  became  an  influence 
throughout  the  city,  and  resulted  in  a.  remarkable  religious  awaken- 
ing among  the  infidel,  the  profone,  and  the  outcast.  Christians  be- 
gan to  attach  themselves  to  it  as  teachers  and  exhortere.  Prayer- 
meetings  were  opened  at  all  points,  not  only  in  assembly-rooms,  hut 
in  liquor  stores  and  saloons,  where  access  could  be  obtained.  Chil- 
dren were  gathered  from  the  streets  into  day-schools  and  Sabbath- 
schools;  wards  were  districted,  so  that  every  &mily  should  be 
visited,  and  invitations  given  to  religious  gatherings;  abandoned 
women  were  induced  to  leave  the  ways  of  vice ;  the  moral  statistice 
of  portions  of  the  city  were  gathered,  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
the  system  of  Homes  for  the  Friendless  which  is  now  in  or^niied 
and  complete  operation. 

It  was  the  plan  to  open  places  of  pnblic  worship  where  the  seats 
thonld  be  free,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  miscellaneous  contributitmsi 
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to  cmploj  pTeachen  of  popular  gifts  for  extempore  BpeRking,  and 
I^  personal  efforts  to  gather  aadiencea  of  thow  who  never  attended 
church.  Thooe  intereeted  in  the  enterpriie  eabscribed  the  amount 
which  the^  felt  able  to  ffve,  and  on  one  Bundaj  of  each  month  do- 
pouted  in  a  box  in  the  church  the  monthly  instalment,  in  a  paper 
bearing  their  signatnie.  Some  gave  very  generonaly :  as  an  instance 
we  may  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Dimond,  a  mechanic  and  jeweller. 
Early  in  the  enterpnse  his  ac^uaint&nca  was  made,  and  at  this 
finf  interview  he  said  with  frank  generoeity,  "  I  am  a  mechanic,  I 
have  been  a  ChrtBtian  only  a  few  months,  I  never  hare  done  any 
dung  for  Christ ;  but  I  have  a  good  business,  and  I  think  I  can 
wotk  out  with  these  hands  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  free 
chnrch."  And  he  did :  and  that  man,  in  company  with  another, 
afterwards  built  Broadway  Tabernacle,  iu  which  enterprise  he  in- 
Tested  tfairty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
abe(«hed  without  ever  paying  dividends.  The  influence  spread 
among  the  merchants^  so  that  many  of  them  met  down  town  for 
prayer,  and,  in  several  stores,  partners  and  clerks  retired  for  prayer 
during  buuneaa  horns. 

The  movement  advanced  rapidly.  On  the  14th  of  February  the 
"  Second  Free  Presbyterian  Church"  was  organized,  with  Rev.  E.  P. 
Barrows  sa  the  preacher.  In  March,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  was 
invited  to  the  head  of  a  third  company.  The  city  was  searched 
tot  a  suitable  hall,  as  audience  rooms  were  rare  then,  and  finally 
Chatham-street  Theatre  was  suggested.  Here  were  gathering  every 
night  some  fifteen  hundred  people,  admitted  for  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  centa  each,  where  debauchery,  obscenity,  and  intemperance 
centred,  in  oneiampled  license. 

Two  gentlemen  called  on  the  lessee,  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  his  room 
in  the  theatre,  and  introducing  themselves  proposed  to  him  to  sell 
hn  lease.  "  What  for  t"  he  bluntly  asked.  "  For  a  church."  "  A 
w4k-«-tr'  "A  church,  sir."  With  open  mouth  and  eyes,  he  said, 
"  Tou  mean  to  make  a  c-h-u-r-c-h  here  P  And  then,  with  one  of 
those  m}%teriou3  revulsions  of  feeling,  the  tean  started  from  the 
hardened  man's  eyes,  and  he  added,  "  Yon  may  have  it,  and  I  will 
give  one  diouaand  dollars  towatda  it,"  and  be  did.    The  bargain 
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was  aoon  completed,  and  at  the  close  of  a  morning  leheBnal,  b^ 
pre-arraiigement,  "  The  Toice  of  free  grace"  waa  ating,  and  Leim 
Tappao  announced  to  tlie  acton,  that  on  a  following  Sunday,  and 
thereaAer  on  eveiy  evening,  there  would  be  preaching  in  that  place, 
the  soenei7  would  be  remoTed,  the  pulpit  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  Btage,  an  "  anxious  aeat"  would  front  the  footlights,  and  all  mm 
invited  to  be  present. 

The  pit  having  been  covered  with  a  floor,  and  tempraxry  seste 
provided  for  throe  hundred  persons,  public  announcement  was  nude 
that  a  morning  prayer-meeting  would  be  held  in  the  old  thestn  at 
half-past  five  o'clock,  and  Christians  of  all  denominationB  were  in- 
vited to  attend.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  eight  hundred  penona  were 
present  at  the  hour.  Prayers  were  offered  by  Rev.  Herman  Norton, 
the  late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society; 
Zachaiiah  Lewis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  New  Ynt 
Commercial  Advertiser;  John  Wheelwright,  and  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  now  a  patriarch  residing  at  Iladley,  Massachusetts,  who  also 
gave  a  short  address  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  Meanwhile, 
post-bills  and  advertisements  had  announced  the  enterprise ;  and  the 
expense  of  refitting  the  theatre,  amounting  to  (6000,  had  been  met 
by  subscriptions.  May  eth,  the  appointed  Sabbath,  came.  Tbo 
theatre,  on  that  day  consecrated  as  "  Chatham-street  Chapel,"  was 
thronged  by  half-past  ten.  Mr.  lilnney  preached  with  great  power 
from  the  text,  "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side )"  The  sacrament  was 
administered  in  the  aAemoon,  and  in  the  evening  hundreds  went 
away  unable  to  get  within  the  building.  Mr.  Finney  preached 
from  the  text,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
yon,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cttra- 
ing ;  therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live." 
An  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  meeting  by  noise,  but  the  po- 
lice came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  services  were  most  impTessive. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Finney  preached  to  an  aadience  of  from  1600 
to  2500,  seventy  successive  nights.  Id  connection  with  this  preach- 
ing, male  and  female  Bible-classes  were  formed ;  prayer-meetings 
held ;  Bibles  and  Tracts  distributed ;  shops,  stores,  and  saloons  vis- 
ited, and  their  occupants  invited  to  go  to  the  chapel.    The  bar-room 
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at  the  tliflatra  was  cHanged  into  a  room  for  social  prayer,  and  it  is  a 
Btriking  &ct,  that  the  fint  man  who  knelt  there,  with  Btrong  emotion 
nttered  theaa  irorda  of  eupplicBti<ni :  "O  Lord,  fbrgire  my  sins. 
The  last  time  1  was  here  Thoa  knoweet  I  was  a  wicked  actor  on  this 
stage.  O  Lord,  have  raeroy  on  me."  Mr.  Finney  continned  here 
for  three  yean,  till  the  expiration  ot  the  lease,  and  then  went  to  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  had  been  meanwhile  built,  where  he . 
preached  till  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Oberlin  College  in  1836. 

Mr.  Finney  ia  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  preachers  of  America. 
With  atcmg  h^cal  powera,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer,  he  deals 
much  in  convincing  argument  The  law  of  Qod,  in  its  varioos  rela- 
tkiDB,  ia  his  £aT<ffita  subject,  and  he  deals  largely  in  its  terrors.  We 
understuid  that  latterly  ha  preaches  more  the  love  of  Ood,  and  wins 
as  well  aa  alarms  to  repentance.  His  strength  of  mind  is  equalled 
by  that  of  few.  His  emotional  nature  also  is  deep,  hut  is  rarely  al- 
lowed eipresrion.  He  has  not  the  grace  nor  the  persuasiye  i4>peal 
of  Mr.  Kirk,  nor  the  vocabulary  and  diction  of  Mr.  Beechei,  but  for 
a  certun  scope  of  preaching  he  is  unequalled — that  ot  impressive 
aigoment,  and  such  presenting  d  the  relations  of  religious  truth  as 
in  its  ctKn^eteaees  and  clearness  works  irresistible  conviction,  and 
brinp  skeptic,  infidel,  and  apatbist  alike  into  broken-hearted  sub- 
Dumon  to  the  power  of  Qod.  He  discusses  much  the  moral  gov- 
ernment <^  6ed  as  applied  to  human  accountability.  His  reading 
of  hymns  prodooea  deep  impresHon,  particulariy  those  of  the  class, 
"Uyestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned,"  which  is  a&vorite  with  him. 
His  sermons  are  long,  nsu&Uy  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Occasionally 
his  flints  of  inu^nation  are  sublime,  and  his  sweep  of  oratory  mag- 
nificat.   He  has  also  dramatic  power,  but  uses  it  little. 

The  fruits  of  this  revival  it  is  not  possible  to  compute.  The  num- 
ber of  free  churches  in  1836  amounted  to  six,  over  one  of  which  Dr. 
Toniing  was  the  pastor.  Up  to  February,  1636,  the  three  churches 
first  established  had  admitted  over  fifteen  hundred  members,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  only  a  minori^  of  those  who  became  Chrisdans 
in  these  congregations  united  with  those  churches.  A  large  pro-  * 
portion  i^  these  accessions  were  from  the  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible- 
Hnsswi.    Of  one  Bible-dasa  of  young  men,  which  averaged  an  alp 
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(endancA  of  forty-five,  in  one  year  twenty-WTen  wen  hopefblly  oob- 
verted,  twenty-five  became  Sabbath-school  teachen,  and  eight  ham 
rince  become  clergymen.  Indeed  many  of  (he  present  "  pilling  of 
the  np-town  churches  were  hewn  out  of  their  native  rock,  under  diis 
free-chorch  system. 

Dr.  Joel  Parker  has  lately  written  the  following  intvraating  no- 
rative  of  one  meeting  of  1832,  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Observer: 

"The  church  at  the  comer  of  Dey  and  Wadiington  streets  had 
been  greatly  blessed  for  eighteen  months  previous  to  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  The  religious  interest  dnring  a  year  and  a  half  had  been 
of  a  very  happy  character.  More  than  once  during  that  period  it 
had  been  very  absorbing  and  generaL  A  laige  number  of  youth  of 
both  sexes  had  been  gathered  in  Bible-clasMs  under  bithfiil  teacbra*. 
These  classes  furnished  quite  a  number  of  accesuons  to  the  (^arch, 
on  each  monthly  Return  of  the  communion  season.  At  the  time  c4 
which  we  speak,  but  few  came  forward  from  the  world  to  ]»tifem 
their  fiiith  in  Christ  It  was  felt  that  there  had  been  a  sensible  lull 
in  the  breathings  of  Divine  influence. 

"  Mention  was  made  of  thia  at  the  close  of  the  solemnity ;  Chrift- 
tians  were  exhorted  to  pniy ;  and  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  the 
following  evening,  for  the  double  purpose  of  prayer  and  conversatioD 
with  the  unconverted.  The  designated  place  of  meeting  was  a  large 
boarding-house,  which  had  been  kindly  ofiered  for  the  purpose.* 

"Anxious  myself  for  the  result,  I  was  early  at  the  place.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  the  entry  and  the  stairway  leading  to  the  second 
story  where  the  meeting  was  appointed  thronged  with  people. 
Supposing  that  some  cause  unknown  to  myself  hindered  their  pro- 
gress, I  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  found  the  two  rooms  and 
the  hall,  covering  the  entire  second  floor,  filled  with  people.  Find- 
ing that  the  company  could  not  he  seated,  I  commenced  the  services 
hj  reading  a  hymn.  The  song  of  praise  was  charaotorized  by  a  pe- 
culiar feeling  indicated  in  the  tones  with  which  it  wsA  sung.  When 
it  was  concluded,  there  was  an  indescribable  stiJtnsHS  of  the  compact 

*  lUi  stood  whers  now  is  tbe  Merohuita'  Hotsl,  Cortlsndt-Mntt 
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BUIB8,  which  seemed  to  impresa  erery  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  Di* 
vine  presence. 

"  Prayer  was  tiered.  At  its  close  the  same  breathless  silencd  was 
again  ^parent.  I  made  a  plain  simple  exhortation.  It  coumsted 
not  of  any  thing  like  cogent  argument  It  was  not  a  stining  appeah 
It  was  a  bnei  statement  respecting  the  helpless  lost  state  of  sinners, 
and  an  eihibition  of  Christ  as  the  efficient  remedy.  As  their  pastor, 
I  counselled  sinners  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  then  and  there. 
Another  hymn  of  praise  was  sung,  and  another  prayer  was  offered. 
I  then  requested  the  memhers  of  the  church  to  retire,  and  invited 
such  as  were  inclined  to  do  so  to  remain  for  conversation  with  the 
pastor  and  the  elders  of  the  church.  Over  forty  remained.  Most 
ot  them  were  persons  whom  I  had  not  before  known  as  seriously  in- 
clined. On  convernng  with  them  a  singular  and  singularly  uttiform 
state  of  religious  feeling  was  found  to  prevail.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  sinful  state.  No  cavilling  ap- 
peared. No  excuses  were  made.  No  difficulties  even  were  com- 
plained ot  There  was  a  uniform  admission  of  inexcusable  sinfulness. 
Christ's  atonement  was  readily  admitted  to  be  the  only  ground  of 
hope.  There  seemed  to  be  a  readiness  to  comprehend  it,  and  an 
eqnal  readiness  to  embrace  it  In  conversing  with  them  there 
seemed  no  room  for  persuasion.  Can  it  be  that  all  these  persons 
were  converted  to  God !  lliere  was  no  long  law  work,  as  our  old 
divines  were  wont  to  call  it  It  seemed  too  easy.  It  appeared  as  if 
it  must  have  been  some  strange  sympathy — some  hallucination. 
But  they  came  to  subsequent  meetingB,  and  on  mature  deUberatiou, 
on  the  next  cwnmuuion,  thirty  <^  them  united  with  the  church. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  session  they  were  as  clear  in  their  views,  as 
strong  in  their  purpose,  as  humble  and  as  devout  and  consistent  as 
those  who  found  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God  after  long 
struggles  and  severe  conflicts. 

"They  wore  well.  There  was  every  evidence  that  that  was  a 
happy  and  valuable  accesuon  to  the  church.  A  sweet  and  gentle 
religions  influence  was  diffused  over  the  congregation.  The  meet' 
ings  for  prayer  were,  for  a  good  while,  more  numerously  attended. 
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The  songs  of  praise  were  mora  anunatad.  Hie  members  ot  Qit 
church  were  mora  zealous  in  their  labors  of  lore.  The  &ct  that  the 
work  of  conTeision  did  not  go  forward  seemed  not  to  indicate  that 
Qod  had  withdrawn  his  spirit  in  displeamire.  The  mode  of  th« 
Spirit's  manifestation  onljr  was  changed.  It  was  a  shower  of  gTao& 
Hie  effect  was  analogous.  It  was  as  when  a  June  rain  c^  an  hour 
maku  the  fields  joyous  long  after  the  cloud  containing  the  bleani^ 
has  passed  away." 

But  that  time  is  past,  and  its  xealons  colabwera  are  scattered. 
Hany  have  gone  to  their  reward  in  heaven.  Most  of  those  who  re- 
main are  silver-hurcd.  In  1834  Dr.  Parker  went  to  New  Orleuia, 
returned  to  New  York  in  1838,  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1842,  and 
came  back  to  New  York  in  1862,  whera  he  baa  now  a  lai^  church 
in  Fourth  avenue.  Mr.  Finney  is  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Kirk  is 
in  Boston.  And  there  has  come  to  be  a  divei^Dce  of  views,  not 
less  wide  perhaps  than  that  of  location.  Some  have  become  "  conser*- 
vative,"  some  semi-conservative,  some  continue  "  radical,"  some  have 
become  "  &natjcal ;"  but  all  unite  in  recalling  those  times  of  Chris- 
tian work  and  sacrifice,  and  fellowship  and  prayer,  with  profound 
interast  and  with  falling  tears,  and  all  look  forward  with  faith  to 
that  time  when  the  fruits  of  that  season  shall  be  "crowns  of  rejoi- 
cing in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming." 

And  at  this  point  let  us  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
another  colaborar  in  the  same  work. 

"Amit  Dinah"  was  a  slave  in  Duchess  county,  where  she  pur- 
ohased  her  freedom.  She  had  become  a  Christian  in  a  Methodist 
ravival,  and  being  anxious  to  raad  the  Bible,  had  been  taught  the 
alphabet  by  the  little  danghler  of  her  master.  From  this  beginning 
she  became  so  much  of  a  scholar  as  to  have  accumulated  quite  a 
lilmiry  of  standard  theological  works,  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards being  ber  fiivorites.  She  accompanied  Mr.  Kirk  to  Albany, 
and  seemed  at  once  to  identify  herself  with  him  and  his  calling  as  a 
revival  preacher. 

She  not  only  attended  him  in  his  series  of  meetings  at  New  York 
and  otlier  places,  but  wheraver  she  heard  of  any  "  special  interest" 
in  town  or  country,  there  she  «vent,  if  possible,  without  regard  to 
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dntance  or  iesson.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  uatife  vigor 
of  mind,  intoitiTO  knowledge  of  character,  rare  discriniiniition  in 
respect  to  preaching,  and  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  poueaeed 
an  amount  of  theological  lore  which  often  anrpaaHed  tJie  akill  of 
doctors  in  divinity.  But  moat  of  all  was  she  distinguished  for  her 
homble,  genuine,  and  glowing  piety,  for  her  love  towards  all  God'a 
creatures,  and  lor  her  absorbing  interest  in  the  redemption  of  sin- 
ners. Her  person  was  not  attractive.  She  was  mnch  bent,  not  by 
years,  but  t^  an  injury  to  her  back,  caused  by  a  blow  from  her 
mast«r ;  lier  featarei  were  strongly  marked ;  her  color  that  of  the 
fdll-hlooded  Afiican,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  snow-white 
heod-dreas  she  nmially  wore ;  and  her  manner  heartily  affectionate, 
blunt,  earnest,  and  decided.  Her  conversations  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  ^e  talked  of  little  elae,  were  prized  by  all.  Her  ex- 
poeitions  of  Scripture  were  discriminating,  with  the  peculiar  unc- 
tion which  comes  trani  a  living  experience ;  her  personal  appeals 
pungent  and  effective,  as  well  as  pathetic ;  and  her  frequent  talks 
in  female  prayer-meetings,  Sabbath-«choola,  and  occasionally  in  re- 
ligions gatherings  of  both  sexes,  were  never  amiss.  She  inspired 
strong  affection  in  thoee  who  knew  her,  and  her  circle  of  friends 
was  not  only  large,  bnt  incladed  some  of  the  prominent  citizens, 
at  wboBe  houMB  she  was  always  welcome.  The  anecdotes  abont 
her  are  nmnberiesa,  but  our  limita  forbid  their  mention.  For  the 
last  few  yoara  of  her  life  she  occupied  a  room '  in  the  basement  of 
one  of  the  New  Tort:  chnichee,  making  occasional  visits  to  her  old 
friends.  She  died  March  SOth,  1846,  aged  74  yean. 
At  this  time  there  was  stopping  at  the  Astor  House  the  brotber 
'  of  an  Eo^ish  officer,  who  preferred  the  reqnest  that  Aunt  IHnalt 
'.  should  be  hnried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  bro- 
dier,  in  accordance  with  his  dying  reqaeet.  It  seems  this  officer 
.  was  taken  sick  at  a  New  York  hot«l,  and  Aunt  Dinah  happening  to 
hear  of  it,  son^t  his  room,  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  began  in 
her  nsnid  way  to  talk  with  him  abont  his  soul-interests.  He  en> 
couraged  the  poor  negro's  remarks,  for  they  afforded  him  relief  from 
fte  te£nm  of  eonfinement;  but  as  they  were  continued  and  repeat- 
ed, he  b^an  to  awake  to  a  higher  interest,  and  finally  became  a 
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penitent  ud  believing  Christian.  His  visb  waa  complied  with. 
Twentf-siz  doUara  were  foond  in  her  room,  laid  by  for  her  funeral 

expenses ;  to  this  more  was  added.  A  procession  of  cania^  fol- 
lowed her  remaioB  to  their  restin^place  in  Greenwood,  and  a  slab 
of  Italian  marble  was  erected  aboi,-e  it,  which  bean  an  appropriate 
inscription. 

To  return  to  Mr.  KiHc,  at  the  outset  of  his  agency  for  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society,  in  1839.  At  this  time  the  United  States  was 
in  a  peculiar  condition.  The  late  commercial  orerwhelmings  seemed 
to  have  produced  in  the  pnbUc  mind  a  aerionsnees  deeper  than  men 
disappointment  or  despair  at  the  loss  of  jm^rty.  There  was  an  i&- 
terest  aroused  in  those  "treasures  which  moth  and  rust  doth  not 
corrupt,"  unusual  for  its  depth  and  extent.  A  sentiment  pervaded 
the  church  that  Mr.  Kirk  was  the  man  to  meet  the  peculiar  want 
occasioned  by  this  unusual  interest,  and  that  he  should  not  be  en- 
groHsed  by  one  society,  but  should  for  a  while  be  devot«d  to  preach- 
ing the  gospel  wherever  Providence  snould  seem  to  point  out  a 
sphere  of  labor.  The  plan  was  proposed  to  him,  and  he  adopted  it, 
with  the  stJpulatJon  that  the  churehes  where  he  preached  should 
engage  to  furnish  to  the  society  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  deficit 
which  would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  his  labors.  This  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to,  and  the  result  was  most  happy.  A  laige 
amount  of  money  was  collected  for  the  society,  and  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Kirk  was  eminently  succeesful.  He  commenced  hb  labon  in 
Baltimore,  and  preached  sucoessively  in  Iliiladelphia,  New  Twk, 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  other  plaoea. 

In  Philadelphia,  especially,  the  int«rest  was  remarkable.  The 
whole  city,  one  might  say,  flocked  to  hear  him.  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  somewhat  like  that  <tf  Summerfield's  preaching,  sot  bo 
great  in  the  way  of  eloquence,  but  greater  in  the  way  of  religiow 
impression  and  permanence.  For  Summerfield's  eloquence  was  like 
Jenny  Lind's  singing — unapproachable  and  indescribable:  that 
peculiarly  pathetic,  pei^uasive,  suppliant  appeal,  by  which  be  !&• 
sinuated  himself  into  the  very  centre  of  your  heart,  so  that  OM 
heard  him,  bathed  in  tears,  losing  all  note  ot  time,  fas(xnat«d,  en- 
tranced. 
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^oee  meetmgB  are  an  exponent  of  a  notevorthy  religious  more- 
ment  in  America — ^tbe  revival  movement.  They  are  the  fiureot 
representatirw  of  revival  meetings.  They  constitnte  a  mailed  fea- 
tun  of  the  American  Church.  The  leading  idea  of  those  vho  sus- 
tuned  them  was  to  arouse  attention  to  leligious  concenu  by  ^)e<»al 
religions  ineeUngs,  and  then  by  their  daily  repetition  hold  the  at- 
tention till  it  became  rooted  in  religious  conviction,  and  bore  die 
fruit  of  an  abiding  Christian  character.  They  were  sometimes  con- 
tinued for  weeks,  and  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  meetings  were 
held  each  day.  Some  were  prayer-meetinga ;  some  were  allotted  to 
lay  exhortation ;  some  to  personal  conversation ;  some  to  preaching. 
They  were  held  at  all  hours.  The  rising  sun  looked  in  upon  a  com- 
pany of  su^liants.  The  man  of  business  laid  down  his  employ- 
ment in  its  midst,  and  went  to  the  sanctuary ;  and  at  evening,  espe- 
cially, gathered  men  and  women,  the  old  and  the  young,  either  to 
hear,  or  to  exhort,  or  to  pray,  or  to  scoff.  For  the  time  all  a&tx 
gatherings  were  set  aside.  The  social  party  and  the  literary  lecture 
were  made  secondary.  Even  useM  and  necessary  avocations  were 
more  or  lew  neglected.  Eternal  verities  asserted  a  controlling  sway 
over  the  mind.  And  these  meetings  were  continued  week  after 
week.  Hence  they  were  called  "protracted  meetings."  And  they 
did  not  occupy  the  minds  of  a  moiety  only  of  the  community :  they 
were  a  living  presence  among  the  people,  and  a  pressure  upon  the 
public  attention.  When  they  did  not  kindle  enthusiasm,  they  at 
Least  aronsed  oppo«tion.  Few  were  able  to  disregard,  and  fewer  to 
despise.     They  were  either  loved  or  hated. 

It  wss  in  snch  seasons  that  Hr.  Kirk  was  most  effective.  Hero 
all  bis  fine  powers  were  brought  into  the  fullest  exenuse.  His  ten- 
der sympathies  embraced  the  crowded  audiences;  his  modulated 
tones  stole  into  their  hearts ;  his  pasuonate  appeals  stirred  the  deep 
fountains  of  emotion ;  his  eameetness  was  electrical ;  bis  eloquence 
irreaistible.  He  gave  himself  ap  to  the  work.  There  is  no  enume- 
ration of  the  number  of  times  he  spoke.  Neither  is  there  any  pes- 
nUe  reckoning  of  the  results.  Bot  those  were  times  remembered  by 
many,  and  recalled  as  life  eras. 

We  have  distingui^ed  Mr.  Kirk  as  the  "  EvimgeliBt  Freacber," 
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because  it  wsa  id  tlieae  levival  meetiogB  that  he  came  moet  prmni- 
nestly  before  the  public,  and  because  he  is  in  the  miods  of  meet 
men  dislinctiveljr  associated  with  theto.  Moreover,  hia  peculiar 
gifts  are  beet  manifested  in  the  style  of  mingled  arguDiettt>  pathoe, 
and  appeal  which  chaiacteriie  revival  meetings.  So  strikingly  wsa  ' 
this  the  case,  that  many  doubled  the  propriety  of  his  establishment 
in  one  place,  regarding  him  as  belonging  to  iho  Church  universal,  ' 
and  not  to  be  appropriated  by  one  community.  But  the  calling  of 
an  evangelist,  in  its  very  nature,  is  tempontiy.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tinued for  a  lifetime.  It  ezhausts  without  replenishing.  It  wears 
out  the  body  by  excitement,  and  deterioralea  the  mind  by  excessive 
drafts.  There  must  be  repose  for  the  one,  and  quiet  study  and  medi- 
tation for  the  other.  Hence  we  presume  that  an  opening  to  psBt<H«l 
life  once  more  was  welcomed. 


RESIDBNCE   AT  BOSTON. 

In  1842  he  was  invited  to  establish  a  church  in  Boston  by  clergy- 
men and  inf  uential  laymen  of  that  city,  a  public  me«ting  being  held 
for  the  purpose.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  a 
newly-formed  Congregational  Chnrch,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
the  "Mount  Vernon  Church."  Immediately  after  his  installation, 
be  spent  four  months  in  Andover,  according  to  a  previous  arrange' 
mcnt,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  &om  incessant  labore,  and  making 
some  direct  preparation  for  the  pastoral  ofBce.  He  preached  first  in 
the  old  South  Chapel,  and  then  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  while  the 
church  edifice  was  building,  which  he  now  occupies,  and  which  was 
opened  for  divine  servioe  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844.  It  will  ao- 
oommodate  thirteen  hundred  persons,  is  always  well  filled,  and  often 
crowded.  He  accomplishes,  with  the  same  untiring  energy,  a  great 
amount  of  labw.  He  preaches  regularly  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  one  evening  of  the  week  conducts  the  weekly  church  prayer- 
meeting,  devotes  one  evening  to  religious  conversation  in  the  chapel, 
instructs  the  children  in  an  unpublished  catechism  prepared  by  him- 
self and  meet!  th«  officers  of  the  church  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
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when  the  notices  to  be  read  from  the  pal[»t  an  sgiwd  upon,  and 
the  plan  of  tha  next  week  laid  out. 

There  hu  been  a  constant  HrionmeeB  among  his  people  since  the 
oommoiaement  (^  his  btbors,  and  conversions  are  continiullj  occur- 
ring. His  relatioui  to  Christian  ministers  of  aU  denominations  are 
enttrelf  friendly.  Hia  own  people  are  unwaTaring  in  their  derotion 
to  him,  and  manifest  a  noble  generosit]r. 

In  May,  1846,  he  went  a  second  time  to  Eon^ie,  to  recniit  hj  a 
tanporaiy  release  horn  hit  ardnoos  labors,  and  to  attend  the  meet- 
ii^  of  the  Erangelioal  Alliance.  The  expenses  of  .the  jonmey  were 
borne  1^  one  member  of  his  chnrcb.  It  was  a  tribute  of  regard  to 
the  loved  pasbv,  only  tbe  more  gratefnl  for  being  wholly  nneicpectr 
ed.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Bosiuees  Committee  of  the  chnrch 
voted  to  d^ay  the  expense,  but  inasmach  as  this  individoal  wonld 
not  relinqoish  wliat  he  injn»t«d  on  as  a  prior  claim,  ihe  committee, 
not  to  be  outdone,  voted  the  sum  which  they  designed  to  appro- 
priate to  the  expensee  of  the  journey  as  a  free-will  offering  to  Mr. 
Kirk. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  the  biograf^ical  part  <rf' 
this  sketch  tliat  the  critical  must  be  brief.  Moreover,  we  are  little 
inclined  to  discuss  Hr.  Kirk's  oratorical  excellencies,  because,  being 
so  lemaikabk,  people  are  ready  enough  to  forget  the  solemn  truths 
ottered,  while  talking  about  the  eloquence  of  their  deliTery.  This 
is  true  in  the  case  ot  all  mimsten,  but  eepecially  of  Mr.  Kirk,  be- 
cause of  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  diBcassiou  of  his  rich  and 
sonoTons  vdce,  symmetrical  person,  finished  delivery,  and  glowing 
style  is  apt  to  create  the  wrong  impresnon  that  he  has  cnltirated 
the  graces  of  oratory  rather  than  the  graces  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that 
his  power  is  due  to  external  acoomplisbmenta  rather  than  to  the  in- 
ner fire  of  a  fervent  piety.  The  truth  is,  that  tlie  pulpit  has  been 
so  associated  with  awkwaidnen  of  manner  and  afiectotion  of  tone, 
tiiat  when  a  preacher  possesses  a  gracefril  delivery,  we  are  a  little 
startled,  lest  he  is  not  altogether  clerical.  But  those  who  have  often 
beard  Mr.  Kirk  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirituality,  the 
unction,  and  the  fervency  of  his  ministrations.  Such  outpouring  of 
feeling,  such  pointedness  of  application,  such  yearning  tenderness  of 
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ippeala  M  wa  have  heud  from  liu  lips !  The  words  ring  in  oat 
ears,  bo  thrilling  and  so  beautifol,  as  he  poured  forth  eutreatjee  that 
aJl  would  love  the  Sarionr  who  had  redeemed  them ;  warning  the 
guilty  with  uich  a  fearful  yet  pathetic  eamestneM ;  and  clothing 
eotreatieB  and  wanunga  with  such  a  glow  of  enthusiaam,  that  it 
would  seem  aa  if  the  coldest  heart  muat  warm  and  the  hardest  in- 
lensibility  give  a  responsive  throb.  Mr.  Kirk  has  been  highly  gifted 
by  nature,  and  these  gifts  he  has  faithfdlly  cultivated,  that  each 
might  be  brought  into  the  fidleet  lequisition  for  the  aervioe  <^  his 
Master.  His  voipe  is  lull,  deep,  mellow,  and  muucaL  It  ii  a  voic« 
that  ia  heard  with  eqnal  disUnctnefls  in  every  part  of  the  honae, 
sounds  aa  low  and  soft  beneath  the  pulpit  as  at  the  &rthest  remove, 
and  Bteaia  into  the  heart  like  the  deep  tones  of  music.  His  manntf 
ia  difficult  to  be  described,  for  he  has  no  mannerisn).  He  is  entirely 
natural,  and  manner  is  artificial.  He  has  attained  the  perfection 
of  Art,  where  Art  becomes  Nature.  Every  movement  is  appro- 
priate. There  is  nothing  discordant,  eiceasive,  or  oatri;  yet  every 
gesture  has  i\s  character  and  meaning.  Ho  is  a  polished  speaker, 
but  the  temper  of  the  steel  is  not  weakened  by  the  polish.  A  per- 
fect harmony  exists  between  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  sent^ioe, 
and  the  thonght  that  is  their  life.  His  eloquence  charms  the  hear- 
er. Some  oratois  eicite  admiration,  others  inspire  wonder,  but  Hr. 
Kirk  wins  the  heart.  This  is  partly  doe  to  bis  peculiar  style  of 
taUcmff,  rather  than  ynaehing  to  his  audience.  He  seeks  to  anni- 
hilate the  distance  so  generally  felt  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew. 
And  it  is  due  partly  to  the  familiar  character  of  bis  illustraticais. 
They  are  by  no  means  low,  but  are  taken  &om  matters  of  every-day 
interest  and  nniversal  acquaintance.  He  brings  reli^on  home  to 
the  hearer,  as  pertaining  to  every-dsy  life,  not  to  be  laid  aside  care- 
fully with  the  Sunday  suit.  He  urges  the  importance  of  immtdiate 
decision  with  unusual  power.  He  succeeds  in  making  a  person  see 
himself  as  ha  really  is,  and  not  as  he  is  regarded  by  his  neighbors. 
The  hearer  feels  that  his  heart  has  been  scanned,  through  all  du- 
gnises  and  all  self-deceptions,  and  yet  he  does  not  preach  against 
vices  so  much  as  against  sin.  He  dwells  much  upon  the  base  in> 
gratitude  (tf  the  sinner  towards  a  Qod  of  anch  infinite  love  and  com- 
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pamaa,  tad  iBovinglj  preientB  tlie  We  of  God  ss  manifeeted  in 
Jflsns  Chri*.  He  abo  impretMS  the  impoitance  and  the  pTivilegg 
of  ^rsja,  the  besntifid  conunnnion  between  a  holy  God  and  a  fbr- 
^ven  Ntmer.  To  an  nniunal  d^iee,  also,  he  magnifies  the  word  of 
Qod  and  aeeka  to  lead  his  hearerB  to  a  more  ardent  attachment  to 
the  f^anom  teT«latian.  He  is  characterined  t^  his  eetimatioa  of 
ChristlMiity  as  as  offpreuive  iyatem.  He  inipires  his  chnrch  to 
make  aalliea  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  not  be  content  with  de- 
fending the  citadel.  He  would  make  his  a  working  chnrch,  whose 
membera  not  only  attend  religions  meetings,  but  also  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  feed  the  hnngiy,  plead  with  the  hardened,  restore  the  &1I- 
en,  pray  for  the  enslaved.  Hence  he  has  always  shown  an  unwaver- 
ing leal  in  behalf  of  the  benevolent  ot^anizations  of  the  day.  He 
preachea  imqualifiedly  man's  apostasy  from  Ood  and  his  departure 
from  an  original  state  of  rectitude.  He  exhibits  Christ  aa  the  only 
Saviour,  and  salvation  by  fJaith  both  for  the  moral  and  for  the  profone 
— aalvation,  full,  free,  inestimable,  and  indispensable. 

la  person  Mr.  Kiifc  is  abont  six  feet  in  height,  of  finely  devel- 
oped flgnre,  gracefid  movement,  winning  eye,  clear  complexion, 
aod  handatane  featmea.  His  constitution  is  of  the  best,  so  that 
it  has  not  snfiered  from  early  dissipation,  nor  from  the  more  se- 
vere tax  of  prt^auonal  labors.  His  leading  traits  of  character  are 
— ^warm  affections,  fine  seDJubilidas,  fiill  ^preciattona,  and  rather 
nnnsaal  ftaakness  and  simplicity.  His  oi^^anization  is  finely  strung 
in  every  particular.  His  musical  attainments  are  good,  and  hi> 
ear  and  voice  superior.  -  His  perception  of  nice  discriminatJons  in 
language  and  ^>preciation  of  art  are  uncommon.  If  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Language,  he  would  have  become, 
we  doubt  not,  eminent.  He  has  not  a  logical  mind,  or  at  any 
rate  he  deals  little  with  aigument  in  the  pulpit  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  ministry  his  power  lay  almost  entirely  in  delivery  and  in  fer- 
vent piety.  But  through  all  hia  later  years  he  has  been  assiduously 
supplying  the  defects  of  early  neglect  of  study.  Now,  a  fair  amount 
of  thought  underlies  his  efiective  appeals.  Tet  hb  calling  is  not  to 
develop  profound  thought,  or  convincing  argument,  or  elaborate  ex- 
position, but  to  arouse  ih^  emotions  and  kindle  the  affections.    But 
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eren  a  caBual  oWrver  <rf  his  preaching  will  mark  &  gradnal  change 
within  tire  last  few  yean.  At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
and  for  Home  time,  ho  spoke  extempore,  for  the  sake  of  directness 
and  viracitf.  Bot  he  did  not  avoid  the  erils  incident  to  this  s^Ie. 
There  were  at  times  a  severity  and  lack  of  intellectual  cultore  in  ' 
his  Bcnnons,  which,  to  minds  of  the  best  order,  ^peared  objection- 
able. We  doubt  not  that  Hr.  Eirk  recognized  these  defedo,  for 
they  have  been  overcome,  and  improvement  is  always  preceded  by 
a  knowledge  of  deficiency.  Yet  we  sometimes  cannot  hat  look 
longingly  for  that  impulsive,  unstudied,  and  impasHoned  extempore 
of  earlier  years ;  that  flexibility  of  pulpit  oratoiy  whick  onited  the 
charm  of  personal  conversation  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  ora- 
torical appeal.  In  this  no  one  equals  him,  while  in  written  dis- 
course he  is  surpassed. 

Mr.  Kirlt's  life  is  illustrative  of  three  truths : — 1st,  The  eneigy 
which  a  thorough  change  of  character  infuses  into  life ;  2dly,  That 
self-diaciplinc  and  self-culture  bear  an  immense  part  in  the  useiiilneM 
of  a  man,  and  that  it  is  never  too  Ute  to  begin ;  3dly,  The  power 
of  omtory  over  the  mind,  and  the  imperative  duty  of  uiinisten  to 
cultivate  those  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  make  effec- 
tive spealiers.  "Why  should  there  be  less  eloquence  in  the  Pulpit 
than  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  IIslls  of  Legislation  i 

A  greut  work  is  to  be  done  in  this  department,  and  we  thank 
Heaven  that  such  an  example  as  that  of  Mr.  Kirk  is  presented  to 
the  American  people — an  example  which  may  guide  the  seeker,  en- 
courage the  despairer,  and  stimulate  the  aspirer. 


CHESTER  DEWEY, 


THE  TEACHER  AND  PBEACHEB. 


"Belidd,Godesaltetkb7mipoweT;  who  Uacheth  like  HlmT" 


Thiks  is  doubtkM  much  gelfishoeM  in  this  world,  much  arro- 
gance, mnch  base  unbidoD,  much  pretence ;  and  there  is  much  na- 
tive sensibility,  lost  to  human  sight  or  touch,  either  smothered  by 
B^f-depreciatioD,  or  blighted  by  betrayal,,  which  is  deaf  to  the  timid 
knockings  of  weakness,  as  well  as  to  the  hoarse  demandings  of  want. 
But  wit&aL  there  is  much  diunterestedness,  much  self-forgetting, 
watchful  tenderness,  sensitive  sympathy,  quiet  self-sacrifice.  There 
are  many  hearts  responsive  to  all  the  cries  of  humanity,  whether 
coming  &om  the  chill  of  penury,  or  the  loesings  of  disease,  or  yet 
worse,  from  sterile  ignorance,  or  blighting  vice,  or  unforgiven  sin. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  evidencing  such  devotion  to  duty  and  human- 
ity, of  setting  forth  the  comforting  and  encoura^ng  in  life,  as  well 
as  to  present  the  pu^it  oratora  of  America,  and  the  religious  charac- 
teristics of  her  history,  that  these  sketches  are  prepared.  We  would 
embody  in  onr  biographies  genuine  manhood  in  a  variety  of  its 
manifestations  and  ezperiencea,  and  the  circle  of  illustrations  would 
be  incomplete  did  we  omit  a  portrut  of  the  true  Teacher,  or  rather 
of  a  representative  of  the  large  class  of  American  clergy  who  are 
both  Teachers  and  Preachers. 

To  a  prevailing  sentiment,  that  the  profeesion  of  teaching  is  infe- 
rior to  the  "Uiree  learned  professions,"  exception  must  be  taken. 
Indeed  we  cannot  acknowledge  it  inferior  to  any,  unless  it  be  to  that 
of  the  FastoT  and  Preacher,  who  is  indeed  the  religious  Teacher. 
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We  believu  it  will  one  day  be  so  rcgunJcd,  aad  ihc  boasted  titles  and 
affected  claims  of  outward  uircuiDStaneo  and  &etitiouB  life  will  aitik 
in  cumpariBon  to  insigDificance.  It  would  be  enough  to  magmfj 
the  profession  in  tlie  eyes  of  some,  to  show  t]ie  list  of  those  who 
have  belonged  to  it;  to  cluster  the  names  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, Milton,  Johnson,  and  Arnold.  Sut  others  will  object  to  sucli 
evidence,  for  the  inun  does  not  wake  the  profession,  nor  the  profes- 
sion the  man.     There  arc  other  grounds  of  decision. 

What  are  the  faculties  or  gifts  demanded  by  the  profession  I  for 
this  is  tlie  standard  by  which  to  measure  relative  values  in  man's 
occupations.  Why  ia  not  the  industrious  and  eipcrt  scavengw 
equal  to  the  industrious  aud  ei:pert  mechauic  i  Simply  bccauso  less 
is  demanded  of  him.  We  must  coufess  to  distinctions.  "Theto  are 
diveraities  of  gifti*."  The  high  and  low,  the  patrician  and  the  ple- 
beian arc  necessities;  Nature's  elevations  and  depressions  must  be 
recognized,  and  though  "  God  worketh  all  in  all,"  honor  must  bo 
proportioned  to  them. 

Therefore  wo  ust,  What  ia  demanded  by  the  Teacher's  profession  1 

It  demands,  first,  inlellcelual  auperiorUg.  Tliis  includes  not  only 
thorough  knowledge  of  subjects  taught,  but  of  many  others  incident- 
ally related  therewith.  The  notion  is  false  that  any  one  can  be  a 
teacher ;  that  a  smultcriug  of  knowledge,  with  a  good  test-book  open 
before  one,  is  enough  for  instruction.  Even  the  acquisition  of  rudi- 
ments requires  tlie  guidance  of  a  proficient.  Work  half  done  is  not 
done  at  all ;  nay  more,  obstacles  are  accumulated  in  the  path  of  fu- 
ture progress  and  success.  The  teacher  must  be  himself  a  truly 
educated  man,  that  is,  his  own  mind  must  be  developed  and  dis^u- 
pliued,  or  he  can  never  lead  on  the  minds  of  Ids  pupils,  He  must 
have  a  quick  perception  of  mental  workings  and  idiosyncracics,  and 
of  /utart  rnorkingi  too.  All  minds  cannot  be  dealt  with  alike,  nor 
eacli  mind  in  the  same  way  at  all  limes.  Even  opposite  treatments 
are  needed,  according  to  states,  conditions,  superiorities. 

Moreover  the  teacher  must  not  only  have  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  studies,  but  tliis  interest  is  to  bo  kept  fresh  in  spite  of  the 
most  frequent  and  long-continued  repetition.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed the  power  of  infusing  this  interest  into  the  minds  of  pupils.    This 
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n  thd  dowDiDg  intoUectoal  gift  of  the  true  teacher.  It  is  one  of  the 
forma  of  genina. 

Bat  more  than  intellectual  Buperiority,  thg  prafeauon  demandi 
moral  tuperiority.  The  teacher  must  be  the  true  man,  the  good 
man,  the  noble  man,  that  his  popile,  t^  beholding,  ma^  reflect  and 
become  the  aaine.  ThoDgh  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  moral  or  re- 
ligions teacher,  ^et  the  moral  bo  transcends  the  intellectual,  chantc- 
ter  so  tranecends  talent,  and  the  influence  of  the  one  is  so  much 
more  certain,  powerfol,  necesflary,  and  immediate  than  of  the  other, 
that  we  think  no  intellectual  advantage  ought  to  be  regarded  as  in 
the  least  balancing  a  moral  disadvantage.  In  fine,  the  teacfaor  must 
be  able,  in  the  words  of  Kant,  "to  develop  in  each  individual  all  iae 
perfection  of  which  he  is  susceptible,"  and  to  compaM  that  power 
by  experimental  insight  into  the  great  principle  of  upward  progress 
contained  in  the  quotation  which  heads  this  sketch. 

Chester  Dewey  rejH^aents  the  true  Teacher,  He  is  learned,  intel- 
lectual, religions.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  discrimina- 
tiog.  He  appreciates  shades  of  difference  between  difierent  minds. 
The  acqmdtjon  of  knowledge  is  a  delight,  and  its  communication 
not  only  a  delight  but  a  necessity.  With  some,  knowledge  lies  on 
the  dyspeptic  brains  an  undigested  burden,  bat  with  Mr.  Dewey  it 
ia  vitality  and  health.  His  interest  in  rudiments  never  tires — his 
faculty  of  interesting  others  never  fails.  His  influence  over  the 
young  is  ennobling :  he  bridges  the  chasm  between  teacher  and  pu- 
pil with  compacted  information,  and  thereupon  pass  back*  and  forth 
sympathies  and  affections :  and  the  pathway  of  his  declining  years 
is  strewn  with  the  grateful  tributes  of  the  many  be  has  educated, 
now  rejmcing  in  a  snccesafhl  manhood.  To  them  we  refer  as  prompt 
endorsers  of  our  presentation. 

Chester  Dewey  was  bom  October  25th,  1784,  in  the  town  of 
^effield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  farm- 
er, who  was  prevented  from  obtaining  a  liberal  education  by  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
Bonud  judgment,  sober  integrity,  and,  conseqnently,  of  commanding 
Influence  in  his  town.  In  those  days,  when  lawyers  and  courts  were 
not  as  now,  to  bo  fbnnd,  like  the  imagea  of  the  Israelites,  "  on  ever? 
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high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,"  he  was  rworted  to  u  tlie  ar- 
biter  ia  disput^g,  and  the  judge  <^  the  place,  and  from  hia  dedeiona 
an  appeal  was  rarely  taken.  But  respected  aa  he  waa,  he  always 
pnffered  in  his  own  feelings  from  the  lack  of  a  liberal  edncatkm. 
He  felt  that  it  waa  hia  natnral  birthright,  that  be  would  hare  af- 
preciated  it  and  imprared  it.  And  in  hia  thoughtful  mooda  then 
came  up  before  him  bo  many  questions  which  a  liberal  education 
would  have  solved,  so  many  labyrinthine  threada  of  information 
which  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  follow  out  into  the  open  day, 
that  he  was  troubled  by  hia  deficiency.  He  felt,  too,  the  laok  of  a 
higher  facility  in  commiinicating  what  he  did  know.  Aa  it  was,  he 
possessed  a  singular  cleameea  of  expreaeion,  but  he  longed  £»  a 
greater  power. 

With  theso  convictiona,  he  determined  to  give  to  big  first-born 
son  that  which  ho  so  sorrowingly  wanted.  Holding  to  this  purpose, 
he  exerdsed  more  wisdom  than  some  parents  manifest,  who  keep 
their  sons  from  the  soil  aa  they  would  from  a  contagion,  deeming 
that  head-work  precludes  hand-work ;  that  the  "  college  boy"  wouhl 
be  ruined  by  being  first  (he  "  farmer  boy ;"  that  the  hand  which  la  to 
hold  the  pen,  and  turn  the  leaf^  and  dig  Greek  roots,  should  never 
hold  the  plough,  or  turn  the  furrow,  or  dig  garden  roots.  He  began 
by  educating  the  body  of  his  boy  before  the  brain,  and  developing 
muscle  before  mind.  "'Mem  tana  in  eorpore  aana,"  was  hia  golden 
principle  of  education.  If  such  were  the  sptem  of  all  parents,'  and 
if  all  song  appreciated  health,  and  would  work  to  get  and  keep  it, 
we  should  hear  less  of  ragged  authors,  dilapidated  teachers,  and 
bronchial  preachers.  He  had,  however,  all  the  advantages  of  school 
instruction  which  the  times  afibrded,  and  play  enough  to  keep  his 
spirits  buoyant,  his  check  rosy,  and  hia  eye  bright.  Ho  was  from 
childhood  remarkably  active,  prompt,  and  alert.  It  is  an  incident 
as  illustrative  of  the  maxim,  that  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man," 
that  when  an  infant  he  always  rocked  himself  to  sleep.  His  mother 
taught  him  to  put  his  little  hands  on  each  side  of  the  cradle  and  do 
his  own  luUabying.  In  consequence  of  this  early  training,  and  of 
an  active  temperament,  ho  grew  up  a  stirring,  independent,  self- 
reliant  youth,  with  a  mind  over  on  the  look-out  for  information. 
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His  cliildliood  was  &n  uncloaded  one.  He  was  what  one  would 
style  a  ntnny  boj,  ever  bright,  baoyaot,  bounding,  the  light  of  the 
home  circle,  and  a  fcvorite  with  all.  He  early  showed  quietness  of 
perception,  with  a  "  gift"  at  imitation,  bo  that  he  afforded  great 
amtisement  by  performing  bundry  liuJe  feats,  which  are  taught  to 
bright  children.  Dispatch  in  business  was  also  manifested  at  an 
early  age,  nnited  to  a  prindple  of  order,  which  is  rare  in  young 
pei^le.  Oh !  how  many  trials  and  tears  would  be  spared  the  rising 
genetotion,  if  they  could  learn  to  "hang  up  their  capA,"  and  "shut 
the  door,"  as  readily  as  did  young  Dewey.  He  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  in  whatever  thing  he  undertook,  whether  play,  or  study,  or 
work;  utd  was  tbns  impelled  on  by  his  own  zealous  spirit  Hence, 
as  well  in  the  school-room  as  on  the  cricket^^round  and  in  the 
wrestling-match  he  was  first.  When  thirteen  years  old,  tbe'whole 
care  of  the  farm  devolved  upon  him,  his  father  being  disabled  hj 
protracted  tUneaa.  He  fulfilled  his  task  manfully,  but  it  was  long 
ere  he  recovered  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  that  summer. 

Most  of  the  fitting  for  college  was  accomplished'  in  the  district- 
school  :  three  months,  however,  were  spent  with  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins, 
tbe  minister  of  Korfolk,  Connecticut,  who  fitted  hundreds  of  young 
men  for  college,  being  accustomed  to  receive  tbem  into  bis  family 
for  that  pnrpow,  according  to  the  excellent  usage  of  thoae  days. 

Ur.  Dewey  entered  Williams  College,  Massachosetts,  in  1802, 
being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  proved  to  be  a  superior 
scholar,  ranking  among  the  first  in  his  class.  While  a  good  math- 
ematician and  classical  scholar,  he  evinced  a  decided  partiality  for 
natural  sciences,  which  has  since  ripened  into  such  distinguished  ex- 
cellence. His  warmth  of  heart,  open  manly  disposition,  and  gallant 
sentiments,  won  the  regard  of  his  classmates.  He  had  no  false 
pride,  no  exclnsiveneas  of  feeling,  but  that  keen  appreciation  of  the 
good  points  in  his  fellows,  that  wide-embracing  sympathy  for  the 
"great  brotherhood  of  man,"  which  is  ever  welling  up  from  the 
hearts  of  the  right-minded.  In  this  connection  we  refer  to  a  trait  of 
Mr.  Dewey's  character,  developed  at  this  time — generosity  in  com- 
municating knowledge.  He  never  hoards  it'  in  the  coffers  of  the 
teun,  there  to  rest  or  rot,  but  puts  it  into  general  circulation.    S» 
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talks  oat  liU  thougLts,  and  with  whonutouver  he  if,  the  child  or  the 
man,  the  iguoraut  or  the  learned,  ho  u  evur  exciting  inquirj-,  quick- 
ening thought,  iinpartiDg  infonnation,  and  adding  to  hia  own  store. 
His  mental  capital  is  productive.  Wo  commend  his  example  to  the 
educated  meu  who  have  a  talent,  but  hide  it  in  the  napkin  of  their 
ifelfish  silence ;  who  have  a  light,  bat  are  themselves  the  boehel  to 
it.  There  is  a  duty  which  such  men  owe  to  the  community.  They 
have  received  extra  privileges,  and  they  ought  to  bestow  extra  fa- 
vow.  Thcj  ought  to  scatter  the  seed  they  have  garnered,  that  it 
may  spriug  up  and  bear  &ait  a  hundred-fold.  They  have  no  right 
to  go  through  the  world  a  locked-up  library  with  the  key  loeL  If 
they  know  any  thing,  let  them  allow  other  people  to  know  it  also. 
They  will  bo  none  the  poorer  for  it,  they  will  be  richer  for  it,  richer 
in  their  own  stock,  richer  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  richer 
in  the  gratitude  of  all.  Mr.  Dewey  is  a  man  who  pours  upon  all 
the  stores  of  hiti  iuformatiou.  Hence  his  couversntiou  is  ever  enter- 
taining and  instniclive,  and  his  society  sought.  Ho  began  life  with 
Uie  resolve  to  be  lavish  of  his  knowledge,  and  thus  it  was  that  hia 
college  vacations  were  regarded  as  gala  days  by  hia  fiuaily,  for  he 
managed  in  au  attractive  and  easy  way  to  scatler  among  them  all 
the  treasures  he  had  gathered. 

In  the  previous  sketch,  we  have  referred  to  those  remarkable  oc- 
casions, perhaps  not  improperly  termed  "  Revivals,"  when  the  soul 
seems  to  rouse  itself  from  the  lethaigy  of  sense  to  a  living  percep- 
tion of  the  Unseen  and  Spiritual;  when  great  truths,  long  disregard- 
ed, start  into  living  realities;  and  when  Eternity,  in  its  eminence, 
absorbs  all  the  interests  of  Time.  Such  a  reason  occurred  during 
the  third  term  of  Mr.  Dewey's  senior  year,  and  he  bowed  himself  be- 
neath the  power  of  its  presence.  From  that  day  he  was  actuated  by 
nobler  impulses  than  the  promptings  of  natural  sympatliics,  A  pen- 
itence for  past  ingratitude  towards  tha  Supreme  IJonofactor,  for  neg- 
lect of  infinite  truths,  and  a  holy  love  for  God  filled  bis  soul.  Under 
the  impulse  of  these  higher  scntimeuU  he  consecrated  himself  to  the 
work  of  proclaiming  salvation,  and  of  persuading  men  to  lay  hold  at 
the  new  life.  Immediately  afier  hia  graduation,  he  w:is  violently  at- 
tacked wit^  typhus  fever,  and  at  odd  time  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
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but  the  constitution  bniltupon  his  father's  form  wu  not  found  want- 
ing, and  he  entirely  recoTered.  Aa  soon  bh  henlth  allowed,  he  com- 
menced his  theol<^cal  studies  with  Stqihen  West,  D.  D.,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Hassachnsetts,  a  divine  of  those  days  eminent  for  sound  the- 
oi<^  and  actuating  piety,  and  loved  and  respected  almost  to  adora- 
tion. In  October,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berbuhire 
Association,  and  during  the  following  winter  taught  a  school  in 
Stockbridge,  and  preached  regularly  in  West  Stockbridge,  a  village 
five  miles  diatant.  Stockbridge  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
ita  refined  and  literary  society ;  and  by  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
was  received  into  its  choice  circle,  his  love  of  social  intercourse  was 
amply  gratified.  Hero,  too,  he  found  his  fevorite  among  the  fair 
daughters  of  this  beautiful  village.  She  was  the  pride  and  joy  of 
tbe  place,  a  giri  whose  presence  was  a  charm  to  the  glad  ones,  a 
balm  <iS  healing  to  the  sorrowiag.  She  had  an  attractive  person,  a 
quick  mind,  gay  humor,  and  a  true  heart  In  the  spring  of  1806 
ho  made  a  pleasant,  leisurely  journey  with  hia  sister  to  Canada,  in 
the  sensible,  sociable  manner  of  those  times,  before  steam  had  whiried 
away  the  good  old  practice  of  riding  in  one's  own  conveyance,  thirty 
miles  or  less  a  day,  and  stopping  for  the  night  with  some  hospitable 
cousin  or  long-lost  friend.  We  allude  to  this  journey,  not  because  it 
was  franght  with  the  stirring  incidents  which  characterized  the  Can- 
ada expedition  of  Sommers,  described  in  another  sketch,  but  because 
it  ia  dwelt  upon  by  its  projector,  as  the  only  journey  of  his  life  for 
nnroixed  recreation  and  social  enjoyment,  when  work  and  duty  to 
self  or  the  good  of  others  was  not  the  impelling  and  controlling  mo- 
tive. From  July  to  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Dewey  preached 
in  l^ngham,  a  Small  town  in  the  same  county.  Here  his  labors 
yielded  happy  results.  When  he  went  there,  the  church  was  rent 
by  dissension,  and  depressed  by  poverty.  The  greatest  revival  which 
has  ever  blessed  it,  occurred  during  his  ministrations,  and  he  left  it 
proeperons  and  independent,  as  it  has  since  remuncd. 

In  November  he  was  invited  to  a  tutorship  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
only  two  years  after  his  graduation — an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  this  office  was  a  tutorship  only  in  name,  be- 
ing endowed  with  all  the  responubilities  of  a  professotship.    He  en- 
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tered  upon  hie  duties  under  peculiar  uid  teating  circumitanoes. 
During  the  previous  spnog  and  Bummer,  an  eiSoTt  had  heen  niada 
by  the  students  to  relieve  the  institution  of  certain  obnozioiu  tatora. 
!nus  occasioned  some  trouble  in  college,  but  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  amicablj  settled  at  Commeacement,  and  the  students  returned  at 
the  b^inoing  of  the  year  with  the  eipreseed  intention  of  moring  on 
quietly.  Frofeeaor  Olds,  however,  a  man  of  strong  and  independent 
cbarsctor,  Celt  that  the  disturbances  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  r 
written  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Junior  class,  whicb  had 
taken  the  lead ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Facul^, 
that  a  paper  to  that  effect  ahould  be  drawn  up,  and  each  member 
of  ibe  class  compelled  to  sign  it.  This  was  done ;  but  unfortunately 
each  member  of  the  class  refiised  to  sign  it,  and  all  the  influence  of 
Professor  Olds,  popular  as  ho  was,  had  no  power  to  bend  thur  re- 
solve. At  this  juncture,  when  a  whole  class  was  arrayed  against  the 
Faculty,  the  President  declared  himself  on  the  «dc  of  the  students, 
and  the  Professor,  with  all  the  Tutors,  feeling  their  honor  comfffo- 
mised  by  the  course  of  the  President,  resigned  in  a  body,  and  left 
him  sole  officer.  Consequently  college  was  adjourned  for  four 
weeks,  at  the  close  of  which,  Messrs.  Dewey,  Nelson,  and  Robbins 
entered  upon  the  vacant  tutorships.  Into  Mr.  Dewey's  bands  was 
consigned  the  refractory  Junior  class,  which  selection  placed  him 
next  in  authority  to  the  President,  and  virtually  threw  upon  him  the 
reaponsibility  of  the  institution.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
emergency ;  and  at  the  outset  displayed  that  tact  for  government, 
the  power  of  influencing  young  men  so  that  they  shall  govern  them- 
selves, which  has  since  rendered  him  so  successful  as  a  teacher. 
Upon  his  first  meeting  with  the  claw  he  fi-aukly  confessed  his  own 
inexperience,  told  them  of  the  evil  reports  prevalent  of  their  insubcff- 
dination,  and  reminded  them  that  the  only  way  whereby  the  com- 
munity could  be  convinced  that  they  stood  upon  right  ground,  as 
they  professed  to  do,  was  by  a  faithful  and  manly  performance  of 
duty  for  the  future.  The  appeal  was  apt;  the  students  were  thrown 
on  their  individual  responsibility;  they  proved  thenceforward  ad- 
mirable pupils;  studies  were  heartily  prosecuted,  and  perfect  order 
ouuntained.    An  interesting  tribute  was  lately  paid  by  Judge  Kel- 
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logg,  tt  member  d  tbe  Junior  cUn,  who  said :  "  I  remember,  u  if  it 
were  but  jest^day,  that  first  redtadon  and  Mr.  Dewey's  addreat. 
He  put  UB  (»  our  honor,  and  after  that  we  wouldn't  for  all  the  world 
have  done  a  rebellioua  deed." 

After  remaining  a  Tutor  for  two  years,  Mr.  Dewey  was  endowed 
with  the  title  aitd  perquisites  of  "  Profeesor  of  Matbematica  and  Nat- 
nrs]  FhiIoso[Ay."  He  held  the  utnation  until  1827,  a  period  of  sev- 
enteen years— the  best  years  of  life — from  the  age  of  twenty-six  to 
that  of  forty-thiee.  Theae  yean  were  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Williams  CoUege.  We  shall  briefly  speak  of  them  as  a  whole. 
Tbe  coiuagnment  at  tbe  Junior  class  to  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Tutor,  was 
but  aa  earnest  of  the  consignment  made  to  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Profeft- 
sor.  Aa  in  that  instance,  so  ever  after,  he  was  stationed  at  the  poet 
of  hazard  and  re^wmsibility.  When  a  matter  of  importance  and  del- 
icacy was  to  be  managed,  requiring  resolution,  judgment,  and  per- 
sonal influence  to  insure  its  success,  he  was  the  man  to  handle  it ; 
when  any  difBcult  pcnnt  was  to  be  gained,  he  was  the  one  to  reach 
U ;  when  any  beosteroua  breakers  were  to  be  cleared,  he  was  Uie  one 
to  take  the  helm.  Thna,  in  time,  this  feeble,  etru^ling,  yet  growing 
ioRtitution  learned  to  lay  its  weightiest  burdens  on  him,  and  consign 
to  his  care  its  more  predoua  interests.  We  do  not  intend,  by  any 
means,  to  imply  that  he  heard  all  tbe  important  recitations,  or  made 
out  the  bills,  or  always  disdplined  the  students ;  but  that  in  any 
cose  of  doubt,  his  counsel  was  essential ;  in  difficulty,  his  presence 
was  indispensable ;  in  any  difference  of  sentiment,  hta  opinion  was 
nllimato.  Nor  does  this  fact  disparage  the  other  able  officers  of  the 
ooQ^ie.  They  were  equal  to  their  duties,  and  &ithful  in  their  per- 
Ibrmance.  He  did,  also,  much  to  advance  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and  enlarge  tbe  course  of  study.  In  the  department  of  Natural 
History  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts.  The  departments  of  Chem- 
istry and  Botany  he  established  on  their  present  enlarged  basis,  lay- 
ing the  cornerstone.  For  the  promotion  of  these,  and  of  Geology, 
he  commenced  a  system  of  exchangee  throughout  the  country,  and 
carried  on  a  large  onreepondence  with  the  savaiu,  not  only  of 
America,  but  also  of  RnglanH^  France,  Qermany,  and  even  Fmiua 
■ltd  NMway. 
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In  religious  matters,  also,  m  well  as  in  gOTcrnmeutal,  he  exerted  a 
truly  efficient  influeDce.  lie  had  the  best  good  of  the  Btudeots  »  a 
constant  object  of  attainment ;  and  vigilant  watchman  as  he  was,  his 
"beat"  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  scholarship.  He  strove  to  in- 
spire his  pupils  with  the  purpose  to  be  men,  true  men,  complete. 
Christian  men.  He  succeeded,  too,  in  gtlling  of  the  students,  in 
reaching  their  inner  life,  appreciating  their  feelings,  prejudices,  sym- 
pathies. Ho  knew  tliem  individually.  They,  on  their  part,  loved 
iind  respected  him.  They  came  to  him  for  counsel,  guidance,  and 
encouragement  lie  was  the  guide  of  the  inquiring  spirit,  and  the 
i-oDsoler  of  the  penitent.  lie  prayed  with  the  prayerful  and  rejoiced 
with  the  foi^ven. 

As  illustrative  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  teacher  and  tb« 
'aught,  we  will  venture  to  narrate  an  incident  which  has  come  to 
uur  knowledge.  Itclonging  to  the  Sophomore  class  of  1624,  was  a 
poor  Irisli  hoy,  who  was  utruggling  up  through  a  liberal  education, 
with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister.  He  was  assisted  in  bis 
efforts  by  the  "  Brick  Chiircli"  of  New  York.  lie  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  an  academy  in  Ainhcrst,  but  did  not,  n»  was  expected,  enter 
the  college  there.  In  the  midst  of  his  regular  duties  and  daily 
studies  at  Williams,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  the  Brick 
Churcli,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  certain  reports  which  had 
come  to  them  pri'jadieial  to  his  character,  the  assistance  of  the 
church  would  bo  withdrawn  from  date.  The  intelligence  came  upon 
the  poor  fellow  like  a  thunderbolt,  so  sudden  and  so  crushing.  No 
opportimify  was  afforded  for  self-defence  or  explanation.  The  letter 
was  decisive  and  final.  In  this  state  he  went  to  Professor  Dewey 
and  told  his  trial — that  his  support  was  taken  from  him,  that  he 
must  leave  college,  relinquish  his  hopes  and  plans  of  doing  good  and 
self-improvement,  aud  uU  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
and  of  which,  wbali-vcr  it  might  be,  he  protested  bis  innocence. 
Profesior  Dewey  had  regarded  this  son  of  Erin's  Isle  with  interest. 
He  had  been  inspired  with  ronfidence  in  him.  His  fellow-studenta 
respected  aud  liked  him.  He  was  a  good  schol.ir  and  unexception- 
able in  his  dejiortment.  Under  these  circumstancos,  Professor  Dew- 
ey told  him  not  to  leave,  or  trouble  himself  about  the  paying  of  bills, 


and  going  to  the  President,  prevailed  upon  him  to  consent  to  the 
young  mau'i  remaining,  on  the  assurance  that  he  himeelf  would  take 
the  responsibility.  So  the  boy  studied  on,  without  any  particular 
notice  being  taken  of  the  Brick  Church.  At"  the  end  of  a  year,  or 
thereabouts,  a  second  letter  came  from  ihe  officera,  stating  that  the 
charges  of  delinquency  had  turned  out  to  be  false,  renewing  their 
sa]>port,  and,  better  than  all,  paying  np  the  arrears.  So  the  young 
man  waa  saved.  Professor  Dewey  saved  him.  And  the  Irish  boy 
of  1824  is  now  none  other  than  the  "Kirwan"  of  America,  Dr.  Mur- 
ray of  New  Jeney. 

In  our  limits,  we  can  only  allude  to  a  college  rebellion  which 
came  off  about  this  time,  and  to  Professor  Dewey's  admirable  man- 
agement and  removal  of  the  difficulties.  It  arose  from  the  rustica- 
tjon  of  one  of  the  students  by  the  President  His  fellows  demanded 
bis  restoration.  It  was  refused,  and  the  students  rebelled.  It  was 
the  wildest  rebellion  ever  known  there.  Professor*  were  locked  in, 
one  narrowly  escaped  with  his  hfe,  bells  were  rung,  horns  were 
blown  night  after  night,  and  college  exercises  suspended  for  several 
daya.  Had  it  not  been  for  Professor  Dewey's  mediation  and  mod- 
erate counsels,  most  of  the  stndenta  would  have  been  expelled; 
among  them  one  who  is  now  the  president  of  a  college,  another  wLc 
is  a  professor,  another  who  is  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  New  York, 
another  who  is  a  useful  minister,  and  so  on.  It  was  in  such  way^ 
by  his  calm  judgment  and  his  influence  with  the  students,  that  bo 
accomplished  good. 

Several  revivals  occurred  during  his  professorship.  In  these  he 
exerted  a  controlling  influence,  as  the  religious  guide,  the  earnest 
preacher,  and  the  sympathizing  friend.  One  unusually  interesting 
occasion  deserves  mention.  The  first  manifest  intimation  of  any 
special  eamestoesa  of  feeling  was  made  by  the  call  of  a  student, 
whose  name  was  Jenkina,  on  Professor  Dewey,  with  a  request  from 
the  Junior  class  that  a  prayer-meeting  might  take  the  place  of  the 
morning  recitation,  as  the  great  seriousness  among  the  students  pre- 
vented the  usual  study.  Jenkins  had  been  an  infidel,  but  bis  mB.n 
ner  now  precluded  all  suspidon  of  hypocrisy.  He  was  so  deeplj 
moved  as  almost  to  forbid  utterance.      Tlie  request  was  readily 
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granted,  and  Profeesoi  Dewey  met  with  tbe  class  for  prayer.  It  was 
a  Bublime  meeting.  There  came  ti^ther  then  a  band  ot  atudenta 
transformed  by  some  uiiaeen  power.  Levi^,  reckletnieM  were  all 
gone— eamestncM,  honeitneea  filled  their  souls — the  depths  of  feeling 
adrred — t«ara  flowing — sprayers  ascending.  And  tbia  feeling  con- 
tinued, and  the  eameatuess  prevailed,  and  prayers  were  answered. 
Between  for^  and  fifty  enrolled  ihemselrea  under  the  banner  of  the 
redeemed.  Jenkins  became  a  Congregational  minister,  was  settled 
in  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  in  Maine.  At  the  close  of  the 
term,  instead  of  the  usual  Junior  exhibition,  Professor  Dewey  preached, 
a  sermon,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  request  of  the  atudenta, 
which  they  published.  It  is  beautiful  to  recur  to  such  experiences 
as  these,  to  look  back  upon  a  pathway  studded  with  fresh  green 
spots  of  happiness  and  righteousness,  started  into  life  by  one's  own 
watering  and  nureing.  There  is  a  story  of  a  German  merchant,  so 
wealthy  that  he  paved  his  courtyard  with  silver  dollars  ;  but  here  is 
the  pathway  of  a  life  paved  with  good  deeds,  leading  up  to  that  dty 
whose  streets  are  "pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass." 

In  1827,  Professor  Dewey  sent  in  a  resignation  of  his  Professor- 
ship. And  why,  if  so  useful  and  influential,  did  ho  resign  t  This  is 
a  qoeetion  difGcult  to  answer  in  such  a  brief  bic^^phy.  Suffice  it 
to  aay,  that  he  was  strongly  urged  to  leave,  A  high-scbool  for  boys 
liad  been  established  at  PittsficJd,  on  a  large  scale.  Academical  ed- 
ucation at  that  time  was  inferior.  It  needed  to  be  elevated.  To  this 
end  "The  Gymnasium,"  at  Pittsfield,  was  established.  It  offered 
advantages  far  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  schools.  Only  one 
other  institution  of  the  kind  was  in  existence,  located  at  Northamp- 
ton. Two  were  afterwards  organized,  at  Amherst  and  New  Haven. 
Strong  representations  were  made  to  Professor  Dewey  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  nndertaking,  and  the  desirableness  of  his  co- 
operatioiL  It  was  set  forth  as  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  and  it 
more  reponeible  post,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  cause  of  education 
needed  him  at  that  post.  These  arguments  were  aimed  at  his  vnl 
nerable  point.  He  yielded ;  and,  greatly  to  the  regret,  as  well  as 
sarprise,  of  the  trustees,  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  immediately 
removed  to  PitteSeld.    There  may  have  been  some  minor  reasons 
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whiclt  induced  thia  change,  but  so  Jar  oi  we  can  learn,  they  were 
not  connected  with  his  reUtions  to  "  Williams." 

For  a  nuinber  of  yean  "  The  Gymnauum"  greatly  prospered,  and 
oullired  the  other  institnUoiu  of  the  kjod,  but,  at  last  affected,  like  iti 
fellows,  by  the  improTement  in  small  select  schools,  which  drew  off 
scholars  bom  the  high-schools,  it  became  so  reduced  in  mxa  that  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  deemed  it  best  to  remove  to  Rochester,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  take  charge  of  the  "Rochester  Collegiate  Institute." 
Thia  change  was  made  in  1836,  and  was  doubtless  for  the  best, 
^re  he  remained  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  received  from  two 
handled  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  different  scholars  in  a 
year,  until  1850. 

He  was  then  elected  Frofeesor  of  Chemistry  and  yatoral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  irf  Rochester.  This  college  resulted  from  the 
&ilure  cf  the  Baptists  to  remove  to  Rochester  the  Madison  Uni- 
Teraity. 

Ihis  denomination  manifested  an  unsurpassed  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Hberal  education,  by  contiibuting,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
the  sum  of  (150,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  univeraity,  which 
amount  will  probably  be  doubled  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  con- 
tributions were  in  sums  of  all  values,  and  from  all  classes  of  people. 
The  oniversal  enthnnasm  inthe  enterprise  reminds  of  the  early  d&ys 
of  New  I^ig^and,  when  Harvard  was  founded  by  the  gi(U  of  well-nigh 
eveiy  I^iritau  home.  As  the  Presbyterians  had  failed  to  endow  a 
adiega  in  Rochester,  to  which  enterprise  Professor  Dewey  had  given 
hia  beat  thoughts  and  efforts,  the  Baptist  Board  of  Trusteee  solicited 
hu  oo-operati<ai  in  the  new  institution,  in  accordance  with  a  liberality 
of  administration,  characterizing  the  institution,  which  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  enUsting  the  sympathies  and  support  of  all  denominations  in 
Western  New  York.  Recogniang  the  clums  of  this  wise  policy, 
from  which  there  is  no  departure  in  the  five  years  of  its  existence, 
dnrii^  which  it  has  grown  to  be  a  large  and  thoroughly  appointed 
college,  he  accepted  the  profeasotship,  and  has  since  given  his  con- 
stant effwta  to  advance  the  institution,  sustaining  relations  to  his 
associates  of  rare  confidence  and  regard,  and ,  as  ever,  winning  the  re- 
i^teot  and  affection  (rf  all  the  students. 


Professor  Devrej  has  done  much  "for  th.«  caose  of  educaticm  in 
■Western  New  York,  He  did  not  lake  leave  of  her  interests  on  lea.T- 
iDg  Williams  College.  Indeed,  it  was  in  her  cause  that  he  left  there ; 
and  he  has  ever  continued  faithful  to  her,  watchful  of  her  wants,  and 
enthusiastic  in  her  behalf  ori|pnatJng  good  for  her,  and  guiding 
plans  of  beneficcDce  to  a  succeasful  consummation.  She  was  his 
early  love,  and  he  has  ever  been  her  loving  protector  "  for  better  or 
for  worse,  for  richer  or  for  poorer,"  And  he  has  shown  this  devo- 
tion, not  only  in  making  his  own  school  a  worthy  model,  but  also  in 
efTorts  to  elevate  the  character  of  school  instruction  throughout  the 
State,  and  especially  in  labors  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public 
Schools.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  "Teacher's  Insti- 
tute," of  which  he  has  been  the  president,  and  in  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  this  society  he  bears  an  important  part 

Professor  Dewey  lias  written  much  on  scientific  subjects.  He  has 
been  ;i  correspondent  of  Professor  Silliinan's  "  American  Journal  of 
Science  und  Arts"  since  lis  establishment  in  1814,  writing  princi- 
pally on  Caricography.  In  this  department  of  natural  history  he 
has  taken  the  lead  in  ibis  coimtry.  We  have  only  space  to  refer  to 
one  interesting  article  in  this  Journal,  which  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
well-known  and  hitherto  unquestioned  experiment  of  the  distinguished 
Df.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  employed  to  prove  that  water  transmits 
heat  from  particle  to  particle,  without  necessary  motion  among  the 
globules.  In  this  demonstration  Professor  Silliman  expressed  great 
gratification,  but  could  not  refrain  from  coupling  with  this  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  sliown  his  friend,  Dr.  Murray,  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a  blunder.  In  1829  he  wrote  a  scientific  description  of  the 
plants  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  which  was  engrafted  in  a  "History 
of  Berkshire"  by  Dr.  Field.  In  accordance  with  an  appointment  by 
the  Slate  Government,  he  wrote  in  1841  a  "History  of  the  Herba- 
ceous rinnis  of  Atassachusetts."  He  has  also  published  minor  essays 
on  scientific  subjects.  He  is  remarkable  for  constant  use  of  the  pen 
in  study,  an  admirable  practice,  induced  by  his  Cither's  pertinent  in- 
junction when  he  took  him  to  college :  "  My  ton,  leant  to  put  ytmr 
thouffhU  on  paper."  It  is  well  to  state  also  that  he  is  a  member  at 
the  "American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  establisheil  at  Bob- 
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ton ;  of  the  "  Lycaum  at  Natural  HiatOTy,"  at  New  York ;  of  the 
"  Society  of  Nftturai  Sciences,"  at  Philadelphia ;  and  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Association  f(»  the  Advancement  of  Science."  In  1837  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College,  and  in  1850  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Williams  College. 

He  has  ever  cherished  his  youthful  fancy  for  the  Bo-called  Natural 
Sciences.  They  always  were  natural  to  him.  And  now  he  may 
often  be  seen,  with  hag  on  shoulder,  hammer  in  hand,  and  very  likely 
a  troop  of  pupils  behind  him  (for  it's  very  difficult  for  boys  to  "get 
ahead"  of  him,  even  in  the  matter  of  recreation),  clambering  over  the 
clifis,  scaling  the  mountain-spurs,  and  roaming  the  fluids,  in  search 
of  layers,  and  strata,  and  "  croppings  out,"  and  "  primary  rocks,"  and 
"  secondariea,"  and  flowers,  and  "  Bpecimene"  in  general.  In  this  way 
has  the  bodily  vigor,  gained  upon  his  father's  form,  been  retained 
through  all  the  wearing  duties  of  a  long  literary  life ;  and  now,  when 
past  the  allotted  limit  of  "threescore  years  and  ten,"  his  form  is  as 
erect,  his  step  well-nigh  as  elastic,  his  eye  as  bright,  and  hie  laugh  as 
heany,  as  when  on  the  crioketrground  he  "  tallied  up"  higher  than 
all  his  fellows.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  his  free  outpourings 
<rf  knowledge,  we  would  commend  his  example.  If  the  clergy  would 
tinge  their  pale  cheeks  with  the  morning  sun,  let  the  fresh  breeze 
brown  them,  and  the  mountain  scramble  tire  them ;  if  they  would 
search  out  Nature  in  her  chosen  places,  and  study  God  in  that  book 
oC  Revelation  whose  leaves  are  the  fields,  and  carolling  birds  the  com- 
mentators; if  they  would  occasionally  find  "books  in  the  running 
brooks,  and  sermons  in  stones,"  then  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints 
of  feeling  "  Mondayish," 

Until  lately  Professor  Dewey  has  spent  four  months  of  the  year  at 
the  East,  in  lecturing  oa  botany  and  chemistry,  at  the  medical  col- 
leges of  Pittsfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Woodstock  in  Vermont 
lliis  work  absorbed  all  his  vacations.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  deliv- 
ering two  lectures,  of  an  hour  each,  during  eveiy  day  of  the  whole 
course,  besides  the  arduous  preparatory  work  in  the  laboratory.  The 
profeesorebip  at  the  Pittsfield  InsUtution  began  with  1822,  and  the 
one  in  Vermont  in  1841. 
.   Id  addition  to  all  these  labors,  he  preaches,  on  an  average,  one  ser- 
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moD  on  every  Sabb&tli.  He  ia  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  one 
deoouination,  but  iuppliea  vftcant  pulpits  whererer  needed,  kdA  h  « 
favorite  with  all.  In  the  pulpit,  we  should  hardly  style  him  eloqnent 
or  brilliant.  He  is  instructive,  interesting,  and  earnest  He  always 
develops  some  good  thought,  expounds  the  Scriptures  fehcitoualy,  and 
lias  variety  in  his  reasoniDg.  We  would  regard,  however,  the  ^>- 
penk  he  makes  to  the  reaponuTe  feelings  of  man's  nature,  to  ei^ 
gratitude,  de«Te  for  immortality,  and  innate  perception  of  the  Qooif 
the  Wise,  and  the  Pure,  together  with  the  maoifeatation  of  rinoerity 
and  deep  feeling,  aa  the  characteriBtica  of  his  preaching.  In  ^vftx 
be  has  a  fulness,  beauty,  variety,  and  richness  of  eiprewion  which  is 

E&  has  lately  borne  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  ott 
new  Congregational  church,  called  the  "  Plymouth  Church  of  Roch- 
ester," of  which  the  elegant  edi&ce,  costing  (80,000,  was  consecrated 
in  August  of  1655,  and  to  which  no  allusion  should  be  made  without 
mention  of  the  name  of  A.  CliHmpion,  Esq.,  the  generous  originator 
and  main  supporter  of  the  enterprise. 

Frofesaor  Dewey  has  a  well-built,  symmetrical  form,  is  nearly  ail 
feet  in  height,  of  full  habit  without  corpulency,  and  with  a  &ce 
beaming  with  kindly  expression.  lie  dispatches  business  without 
flighting  it;  is  generous  without  prodigality ;  self-forgetting  without 
recklessness ;  enthuuastic  without  a  hobby ;  sociable  without  loqua- 
ciousness; inquiring  without  inquisitiveness  ;  holding  opinions  with- 
'  out  being  opinionated ;  learned  without  pedantry ;  starting  questions 
without  engendering  skepticism ;  decided  without  dogmatism ;  and, 
linally,  has  a  noble  head  without  belief  in  phrenology.  Ue  has  been 
twice  married :  in  1805  to  Sarah  Dewey,  of  Stockbridge,  Massachn- 
netts,  who  died  in  1823;  and  in  1825  to  Olivia  U.  Pomeroy,  of  Pitls- 
field.     He  has  had  fifteen  children,  six  of  whom  are  hving. 

The  fundamental  trait  of  his  character  is  beneficence.  He  ra- 
diates happiness  upon  all  within  his  sphere,  be  they  high  or  low, 
ignorant  or  learned.  Of  this  cver-actuatiug  principle  we  need  no 
higher  proof  than  the  foct  of  his  having  been  a  teacher  of  youth  for 
forty-seven  years,  having  delivered  about  four  thousand  lectures,  and 
preached  not  &r  from  three  thouBand  sermons — the  first  two  depart- 
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mento  iiaving  been  fiUed  for  a  baTe  lirelihood ;  the  last  for  notfaing. 
Af^r  all,  theie  constitute  the  smaller  part  It  ia  the  minor  charities, 
that  cannot  be  filed  and  numbered ;  the  daily,  hourly  overflowing  <^ 
kindly  feeling  and  appreciative  sympathies ;  the  gentie  words,  the 
generooB  advice,  which  constitnte  the  wup  ctf  his  benevolence. 

As  we  look  at  sach  a  life,  we  mose  on  the  much  there  is  of  beau- 
ty and  tit  good  to  assnage  th6  weariness  <^  life's  joontey ;  Hioaght 
is  good,  affections  are  good,  health  is  a  living  fountain  of  happiness. 
How  refreshing  too  is  Nature,  with  her  "  voice  and  eloquence  ot 
bean^."  The  blae  sky  from  its  deep  bosom  sends  deep  joy  into 
the  heart,  and  the  bright  sna  lights  up  gladness  within,  and  then 
t^e  music  of  the  birds  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  gentle 
hmn  ot  insects  and  all  the  forms  of  life  stb  a  gladness,  which  sends 
the  blood  thrilling  throng  tJie  veins,  and  the  voice  ntters  itself  in 
gushing  tones  of  thankfolness  to  the  Oiver  of  every  good.  And 
then  the  meny  lao^  of  children  greets  the  ear,  and  harmony  of 
hi^tpy  voices  carolling  their  early  loves.  We  see  youth  feasting  at 
the  loaded  board  <rf  social  joys,  and  old  age  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
youth,  peaoefully  and  hopeiiiljy  threading  the  descending  path,  which 
shall  change  at  death  to  an  ascending  flight;  we  see  hope  light  ap 
the  eyes  of  all,  (f 

"  Tonth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  trbo  goes 
In  the  fnll  rtrengtb  of  rears,  matron  and  nudd. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gTay-beaded  man ;" 

and  we  see  goodness  laying  hold  of  that  higher,  holier  hope,  within 
whose  folds  is  wrapped  a  bliss  unutterable.    Yes,  it  is  refreshing, 

"  To  go  abroad  lejoidog  in  the  Joy 
Of  beantiful  snd  well-created  Uilngs ; 
To  lore  the  rill  of  vKten ;  and  the  sheen 
Of  silver  fotratiJns  lei^ng  to  the  sea ; 
To  tiirlll  with  the  rich  melody  of  Uids 
living  thdi  life  <^  music;  to  be  glad 
Id  the  gay  sunshine,  reverent  in  the  (tonn ; 
To  see  a  beauty  In  the  gUrring  leaf, 
And  find  calm  thoughts  beneath  the  whispering  tree  ; 
To  see,  and  bear,  and  breathe  the  evidence 
Of  Ood's  deep  wisdom  In  the  natotal  world ; 
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To  gmu  oa  tobwb'b  bMiaty,  u  ft  tUr  * 

WhaM  parity  «iid  dlsUocs  make  it  fi^ ; 
And  from  the  ipell  of  mode  to  anka 
And  feel  th>t  it  ha*  piirifled  the  faeui." 

Bnt  pleManter  than  alt  to  loot  npon,  is  M&ubood  Btead&atly  stand- 
ing in  the  allotted  place,  perlbnniug  tho  work  which  Pioridesce 
has  appointed,  ondiafflayed  by  its  severity,  unseduoed  b;  its  ur- 
rouDding  plewures ;  in  eingleness  of  heart  following  the  path  tliat 
opens;  Taliantly,  effectively  doing,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do, 
whether  others,  controlled  by  interest,  do  or  leave  undone ;  and,  in 
addition,  striving  to  shed  the  wannth  tjf  sympathy  and  the  li^t  of 
information  on  all  the  waysiders  and  companions  of  life's  journey — ' 
di^ndng  oharitiea,  encooraging  goodness,  exciting  inquiry,  mdur 
ting  happiness  through  all  the  onward  progress.  Nature  is  beanti- 
ftil,  Thonght  is  beautiful,  Childhood  is  beautiful,  Woman  is  beau- 
tiful ;  but  Manhood,  strong,  steadfast,  single-hearted,  sympathiaug. 
is  more  beautiful  Btil!. 

Such  a  character  we  have  presented,  not  one  of  surpassing  genius 
like  a  Hilton  or  a  Bonaparte,  nor  one  of  surpassing  talent  lika  » 
Goethe  or  a  Waslitngton ;  but  yet  how  superior,  and  how  easy  (is 
one  sense)  of  imitation ! 

.  But  how  came  he  by  this  character }  Nature,  doubtless,  was 
generous  to  him,  but  he  had  a  childhood  like  all  "  born  of  woman," 
and  that  childhood  was  one  of  impressions  and  of  moulding.  And 
it  was  his  toother  who  impressed  and  moulded  it.  It  was  she  who 
guided  him,  and  in^ircd  him,  and  prayed  for  him.  She  taught 
him  to  do  what  he  ought,  promptly  and  thoroughly ;  to  bear  bur- 
dens cheerfully ;  to  be  watchful  of  others'  wants,  careless  of  his 
own;  to  keep  life's  great  woik  before  him,  and  thus  be  unmoved  . 
by  trifles;  to  hold  Heaven  in  view,  and  thus  be  msnful  under  the 
work  of  life.  She  was  self-sacrificing  and  self-forgetting,  and  he 
grew  up  like  her ;  she  loved  Qod  and  all  his  creatures,  and  he  came 
to  love  with  the  same  holy  love ;  she  joyed  with  the  joyful,  and 
sorrowed  with  the  sorrowful,  and  his  heart,  too,  opened  in  sympa- 
thy with  all.  And  now,  as  that  godly  mother  drawcth  nigh  to  the 
grave,  with  a  heart  as  wann,  a  conversation  aa  iuteihgent,  a  hand 
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as  (ko,  ft  sjmpaiiiy  u  glowing,  a  benevoleiice  aa  wide-embraciDg, 
as  vhen  she  nurttued  her  nuuiy  boy — ^witb  «  life  Ml  of  interest 
behind  her — nGh  a  wn  present  with  her,  and  a  Home  of  ledeeming 
love  before  her — look  on,  je  Uothera,  and  answer.  Is  there  not  a 
treasure  jo  also  can  win!     Is  there  not  a  duty  ye  should  meetl* 
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As  an  a{>pro[Hiat«  conclusion,  we  present  a  succinct  sUtement  of 
EducatiMi  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Dr.  Baird, 

"According  to  the  census  o(  1B50,  the  number  of  pnblio  schools 
(that  is,  of  schools  sustained  oi  aided  by  the  government)  was 
80,078;  the  number  of  teachers  was  91,966;  of  pupils,  3,354,011; 
and  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  was  99,529,542,  of  which  $4,603,096 
were  derived  fhxn  taxation,  $2,5S2,403  from  public  funds,  tl63,S94 
from  endowments,  and  t3,141,4S0  were  paid  by  the  pupils. 

The  number  of  academies  and  private  schools  was  6089 ;  of  pu- 
pils attending  them,  263,096 ;  of  teachers,  12,230 ;  and  the  cost  of 
tuition  was  $4,22A,483,  of  which  sum  t288,BGe  were  derived  from 
endowments,  tl4,202  from  taxation,  $115,729  from  public  funds, 
and  $4,225,433  from  other  aouroes — in  other  words,  were  paid  by 
the  pupils. 

The  entire  number  of  pnpils  in  the  achooli,  public  and  private, 
in  1850,  wa^  therefore,  3,617,107,  as  returned  by  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  to  the  marshals  who  took  the  censiu ;  but  as  returned 
by  the  parents,  it  was  4,080,507 ;  the  former  giving,  it  is  probable, 
the  number  that  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  r^olarity,  whilst 
the  latter  included  all  that  were  sent  for  any  period,  however  short. 

The  entire  cost  of  tuition,  including  public  and  private  schools, 
as  well  as  the  academies,  was  that  year  $14,173,766. 

There  were  44  theolc^cal  seminaries,  127  professors,  1361  stn 
dents,  and  198,888  volumes  in  their  libraries. 


*  Bince  the  sbOTS  was  written,  this  ICothsr  In  IitmI  bM  gone  to  bar  rut,  rt 
du  ■(■  of  oiiM^wo. 
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There  were  30  medical  Khooli,  247  profeasors,  4947  itiideiits. 

There  were  10  Uw  tchools,  36  profeesors,  632  studeiita. 

The  entire  number  of  what  are  commonly  called  ct^kgt*  was,  in 
1860,  216,  and  tho  nomUr  of  students  was  18,733;  003,716  to1< 
umes  in  their  libraiiea. 

It  is  believed  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  35,000  Sonday- 
schools,  with  at  least  2,500,000  pupils  in  them.  These  schoi^ 
have  generally  inteieating  libraries  attached  U>  tiiem.  Not  a  few 
persons,  especially  among  the  adult  pupils,  receive  all  the  education 
they  ever  get,  at  the  Suaday-scbool. 

The  public  funds  and  endowments  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
academies  in  the  United  SUtea,  exceed  $50,000,000.  Up  to  Jann- 
Biy  1st,  1854,  Congress  bad  appropriated  to  14  Western  and  South- 
western  States  (including  Florida),  and  the  Territories  of  Mimtesota, 
Oregon,  and  New  Mexico,  no  less  than  48,909,535  acres  of  land  for 
schools,  and  4,000,704  acres  for  colleges  and  universities. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  many  of  the  large  cities  haTO 
done  much  to  found  admirable  public  schools.  In  this  good  work 
Boston  stands  at  the  head;  but  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cindn- 
nati,  Baltimore,  Kew  Orleans,  Louisville,  and  many  others,  barft 
also  done  well. 

According  to  the  census  of  1650,  the  White  population  was 
19,558,088,  and  the  Free  people  of  color,  434,495 — mskiDg  to- 
gether a  total  of  almost  20,000,000.  Of  this  number  there  were 
1,058,420  persons  over  twenty  years  who  could  not  read — namely, 
767,784  natives,  196,114  foreigners,  and  90,522  free  colored. 

Including  the  entire  population,  bond  as  well  as  free,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  schools,  of  all  descriptions,  was  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
5-6. 

Of  what  we  call  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  there 
were,  in  1850,  more  than  1200,  containing  1,446,015  volumes. 
There  were  213  college  libraries,  containing  942,321  volumes.  If 
we  add  those  of  the  common  schools,  of  Sunday-schoohi,  and  of 
churches,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  could  not  have  been  less 
than  four  millions  and  a  half.  Several  of  the  public  libraries  are 
large  and  well-selected.    That  of  Harvard  College  has  more  than 
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65,000  TolnmeB ;  the  Astor  Library  (at  New  York)  has  nearly,  if  not 
qohe,  as  many;  the  Philadelphia  Library  has  more  thui  60,000 
volnmea.    Hie  library  ot  Congreaa  has  at  least  as  many. 

The  American  Edncadon  Society,  and  its  branches,  aided  laet  year 
010  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  minlBtry,  and  the  Board 
of  lE^ncation  of  the  Preebyteriao  Church  aided  364 — in  all  974 — 
belonging,  with  few  eiceptions,  to  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian chnrches  alone.  Hie  Bi^itists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Luther- 
ans, the  Beformed  Dutch,  the  Cnmberland  Presbyterians,  and  other 
evangelical  churches,  also  take  great  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  properly  educating  their  young  men  for  the  sacred  miois- 
Iry.  We  diould  not  go  too  &r  if  we  were  to  lay  that  it  is  probable 
that  neariy,  if  not  quite,  2000  pious  young  men  in  the  Unit«d 
States  are  at  this  moment  receiving  aBmstance  &om  some  society  or 
association,  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves,  as  &r  as  human 
(raining  can  go,  to  preach  the  Ooepel ;  and  this  at  an  expense  of 
(250,000  at  the  leasL  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  great 
nnmbers  of  young  men  receive  no  such  asmstance,  because  they  do 
not  need  it 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  in  addition  to  what  is  given  to 
educate  young  men  for  the  ministiy,  large  sums  of  iqoney  are  rused 
erery  year  to  found,  or  bett«r  endow,  grammar-Bchools  (or  acade- 
mies, as  they  are  often  called  with  us),  colleges,  and  theolo^cal  sem- 
inaries, and  this  by  nearly  every  Protectant  branch  of  the  Church. 
Hiere  are  no  less  than  6  theological  seminaries,  20  colleges,  and  60 
academiei,  in  possesdon,  and  under  the  direct  control,  of  one  branch 
.  (the  Old-School)  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Methodists  have 
24  coUegee.  The  Baptists  have  10  tlieol<^caI  schools  and  faculties, 
and  25  ooll^ies.  And  all  the  other  denominations  have  each  one 
or  more  colleges.  These  colleges  are  not  sectarian,  but  decidedly ' 
religions.  The  Bible  is  read  and  studied — sometimes  the  catechiun, 
but  not  generally.  They  are  open  to  young  men  of  every  creed,  and 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  protelytitm  in  &vor  of  any  particular 
church,  Ihou^  proselytism  in  &rpr  of  the  Gospel  and  all  its  bless- 
ings is  eaniestiy  pursued. 

Hiere  is  no  snl^t  in  which  a  greater  interest  is  taken  in  the 
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United  SUtM,  tiuui  that  cJ  education.  Not  odIj  is  mucli  Adxtg  for 
both  primuy  and  niperior  education,  but  &l«o  for  intermediate 
schooU.  Beudes  those  just  referred  to,  an  immense  nnmber  of  fe- 
male academies  have  risen  up,  and  mnnj  for  boyi.  And  lately,  » 
movement  has  conunenoed  in  Elation  to  establishing  what  may  be 
called  "  Peeple't  CoUeon"  These  are  large  schools,  in  which  yonng 
men  and  young  women — eons  and  dangfaters  of  bnners,  mechanic^ 
tradespeople,  and  others,  who  have  recdved  a  cmnmon  edncalMMi  in 
the  primary  schools,  may,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  year  or  two,  or  two  or 
three  winters,  be  far  better  ins&uoted  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
ednoation,  and  be  taught  the  prinoipks  of  the  science  which  their 
f^itnre  avocations  may  demand.  Geogmphy,  history,  gnvmar,  some 
branches  cS  mathematica  and  utunJ  philoeophy,  the  elemente  of 
chemistiy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  art  oT  writing 
and  speaking  widi  propriety,  etc. — these  are  the  subjects  of  study ; 
•ometimee  one  or  two  modem  languages,  but  seldom  Greek  or  Istia, 
This  is  a  very  recent  movement.  There  ue  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork  at  least  10  such  colleges,  some  of  them  attended  by  500,  600, 
and  even  800  students.  One  of  them  had  last  year  1200  students, 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  lived  in  separate  boarding-houses, 
occupied  di^rept  parts  of  the  eaide  lecture-room,  and  listened  to  the 
same  instmctions.  Under  a  strong  moral  and  reli^ous  influence, 
Ibeae  young  people  are  taught  to  have  confidence  in  themselveH,  and 
to  re^wot  each  otlier.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Uie  experiment 
thus  far  works  well.  They  an  not  children,  but  young  men  and 
women,  influenced  by  tlie  sbongeet  denres  to  receive  a  better  educa- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  schools.  They  have  but  a 
few  months,  or  one  or  two  years  at  most,  t<k  spare,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  economy ;  and  they  expect  to  retnm  to  the  labors  of  an  in- 
dustrial life.  There  are  few  things  in  America  more  interesting  than 
this  movement  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  scholastic  institn- 
tioDB  of  the  Middle  Ages," 


y^.  h/ci^tc^. 
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id  liattt  DUde  of  one  blood  all  n&tiam  of  mm,  that  they  alioiild  m 
Lrad,  if  hftplj  thej  might  feel  kfterhim  Hid  fbulUm." 


The  circuniHtaiices  of  Dr.  Baird's  life  are  peculiar.  Their  tendent^ 
iias  ever  been  to  prees  htm  into  notoriety,  without  my  deai^  on  hii 
part.  He  Bommenced  his  pro^adonal  Ubon  as  the  general  agent  d 
the  American  Sunday-Schot^  Union.  The  duties  of  this  t^oe 
brought  him  into  dose  connection  with  Chiiatians  and  philanthro- 
jdata  of  all  denominations,  throughout  the  countiy.  He  rengned  this 
agency  to  become  the  delegate  to  Europe  of  the  "  French  Asaotuft- 
tion."  He  was  thiu  led  to  travel  exteoMvely  on  the  Continent,  to 
consult  with  kings,  and  join  hands  with  the  great  and  the  good  of 
the  Old  World.  This  experience  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  serrioe 
of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  in  U>e  employ  of  which  he  has 
cneaed  the  cnean  fourteen  times,  spent  eight  yean  in  Europe,  viMted 
Syria,  threaded  the  United  States,  and  travelled  not  less  than 
250,000  miles,  or  ten  times  the  circnit  c^  the  ^obe.  Tlie  knowledge 
of  this  country  thus  ac<]uiied,  fitted  him  to  be  the  accurate  expounder 
of  American  iuatltutions  abroad ;  while  hia  Iborough  acquuntanee 
with  European  politics,  customs,  and  men,  presented  him  to  inqniring 
Americans  m  the  retiable  and  intwesting  lecturer  on  the  Old  Worid. 
Thus  has  he  been  canying  on  a  system  ctf  -intellectual  exchanges,  a 
le^timate  commerce  of  information,  on  the  principle  of  Supply  and 
Demand.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  enlighten  Eu- 
n^  in  regard  to  the  retij^ous  morements  and  chancterialica  ot  this 
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country,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  enlirt  the  BympaHiiea  and  unat- 
■noe  of  the  American  <^urch  in  efforts  to  reiDTigorat«,  with  a  Uring 
Christlauitj,  the  religious  ajstema  of  the  Old  World,  enemled  by 
errors,  or  pfoetntted  under  the  weight  of  manifold  ceremonies.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  the  eiperience  i^  such  a  man,  with  such  an  inter- 
national life ;  to  scan  his  early  traioing,  oontraat  the  dmngs  of  nuitn- 
rer  years,  and  ^anca  at  the  unfolding  of  those  traits  which  have 
proved  the  means  of  so  much  practical  enlightenment. 

Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798, 
near  BrowOHville,  Fayette  county,  in  Western  FennBylvania.  His 
fi^er  was  a  &rmer.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent ;  his  anceaton 
having  been  numbered  among  the  old,  lubending,  persecuted  Scotch 
Covenanters,  and  his  grandfather  having  come  to  this  country.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  English  and  Welch,  The  family  was  unu- 
■nallj  large;  Robert  being  one  of  thirteen.  Eight  of  these  reached 
maturity,  most  of  whom  are  at  this  time  residing  not  far  from  the 
old  homestead,  as  worthy  substantial  farmers,  or  fnigal  fanners' 
wives.  Robert  was  a  farmer's  boy.  His  early  days  were  spent  like 
those  of  ail  farmers'  boys.  Ue  ploughed  and  hoed,  and  "  did  the 
chorea ;"  and  during  the  winter  mouths  trudged  to  the  village  school, 
worldng  as  faithfully  at  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  in  smnmer 
on  furrow  and  sod.  And  U  it  not  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that 
such  a  lai^  proportion  of  our  great  men  were  reared  on  Soildomt 
A  natural  connection  exists  between  such  a  training  and  future  uae- 
fiiluess.  The  life  inures  to  toil,  the  influences  are  not  deba^ng,  the 
circumstsncos  promote  thrift,  the  associations  are  with  Nature  in  her 
purity,  and  not  with  man  in  his  selfishness.  We  will  find  that  many 
of  those  who  are  now  the  working-men  of  the  age — the  effective 
philanthropists,  the  devoted  patriots,  the  guiding  statesmen,  have  had 
their  early  training  in  connection  with  a  &rm. 

Robert  Baird  manifested  at  the  outset  of  life  an  unusual  fond- 
neas  for  reading.  Books  were  not  then  as  common  as  stones. 
HcH^over,  Wealem  Pennsylvania  has  never  been  distinguished  for 
over-stocked  magazines  of  literary  treasures.  They  bad  in  thoM 
good  old  days  tie  "  Family  Bible,"  the  "  Shorter  Catechism,"  and 
the  "Spelling-Book,"  and  these  were  nearly  all.    The  boy  Robert, 
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hovOTef,  VM  pecuUarijr  &Tored.  He  ttumbled  .upon  an  edition  of 
Morse's  G«ognphy,  in  two  luge  ocUvo  volumes,  published  In  1791, 
and  these  he  read  through  and  through.  The  knowledge  thence  ob- 
tuned  by  the  fiomer's  boy,  we  doubt  not,  has  oftenUuKS  proved  in 
diq>eiuab1e  to  tlie  Eoropeau  traveller. 

He  also  evinced,  eariy  in  life,  a  remarkable  memory.  He  gar- 
neied  up  the  fruits  <tf  his  reading.  When  he  was  about  fourteen,  he 
chanced  to  meet  With  a  mock-stfmon,  written  in  Gennan,  and  com- 
mitted .  it  to  memory.  This  he  was  often  called  upon  to  repeat  for 
the  amusement  of  friends,  until  finally  ho  became  the  lion  of  all  the 
"  apple-bees"  and  "  com-huskings"  in  the  re^on  roundabout.  The 
redtal  used  to  please  these  old  Scot«htneD.  Indeed,  the  world  » 
probably  indebted  to  this  Dutch  sermon  for  the  good  Dr.  Baird  has 
accomplished,  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  scholar.  Not  that  the  ser- 
mon itself  had  much  of  good,  but  it  happened  that  the  popular  reci- 
tals of  young  Robert  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  village  pastor.  He 
sent  for  the  boy,  and  set  a  worthy  example  to  bis  parishioners  by 
listening  attentively  to  the  whole  sermon,  and  then  putting  into  in- 
stant practice  the  truth  it  presented.  That  truth  was,  that  the  boy- 
pieacher  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  memory  and  a  good  mind, 
and  that  he  must  be  sent  to  college.  The  parents  had  not  dreamed 
of  such  a  deatiny  for  their  boy,  but  the  good  man  revealed  to  tbem 
what  on^t  to  be  and  must  be.  They  had  always  listeued  reverently 
to  the  teachings  of  their  pastor,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  Robert 
should  "have  an  education."  We  bless  the  good  pastor  for  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  parents  for  yielding  to  it 

But  DOW  a  great  difficulty  arose.  How  was  the  boy  to  be  sup- 
ported! Tliere  wen  no  "placers"  on  the  farm,  and  thirteen 
,  mouths  were  a  goodly  number  to  be  filled.  Ah  1  these  mothers ! 
-  What  noble  beings  they  are !  Robert  was  blessed  with  one  who  be 
lon|ped  to  that  believing  class,  to  whom  "  all  things  are  possible." 
Oh,  she  would  attend  to  the  boy's  support,  she  said.  She  would 
weave  the  cloth  and  make  his  clothes ;  she  would  tell  butter,  too,  at 
the  market,  and  the  butter-money  would  buy  his  books  and  pay  hU 
board-bilL  The  thing  could  eanly  be  done :  and  it  was  done.  That 
mother  supported  her  aoa  through  all  his  academical  and  collegiate 
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«Oune,  bj  the  proceeds  of  her  chwii.  And  shs  ia  not  tiw  Ob^ 
mother  who  has  done  the  same  thing.  There  are  other  good  and 
great  men,  the  oream  of  our  natioti,  who  hare  been  chnmed  throi^ 
cf^lege.  But  shall  wo  leave  the  matter,  with  all  the  credit  posted  on 
the  mother's  aide !  No,  she  must  share  it  with  her  son.  We  bA 
bound  to  repeat  the  report  current,  that  hia  szpeiuea,  during  his  Kg- 
ular  course  of  education,  were  losa  than  one  hundred  dtrilara  pw 
year.  What  think  you  of  that,  students  of  Cambridge  and  of  Yale ! 
But,  after  all,  these  educational  plans  were  well-nigh  frnstrated, 
in  consequence  of  the  reiy  devotion  that  seemed  to  insure  their  auo- 
ceaa.  In  his  flixteenth  year,  Robert  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school  in 
Uniontown,  some  nine  miles  distant.  He  had  never  been  bom 
home  before,  and  had  never  mingled  with  rough,  rude  boys.  So^ 
when  he  joined  the  school,  it  was  all  new,  and  strange,  and  trying 
to  him.  Moreover,  lie  cmne  in  a  homenpun  garb,  and  with  a  home- 
ly air.  Ho  was  jiwt  the  raw  material  out  of  which  tlie  older, 
Hhrewder  boys  could  manufacture  sport.  And  they  went  to  woric 
as  if  they  had  a  high  protective  tariff  to  insure  them.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  farmer's  boy,  fresh  from  all  the  attentions  of  bis 
devoted  mother,  became  insupportably  "  liomcsidL."  He  could  not 
endure  such  a  life,  and  in  two  monthH  he  deserted.  After  remain- 
ing a  wliile  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  return. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  tormentors  had  enlarged  operations,  and 
were  all  ready  for  a  "  smashing  busiucee."  The  poor  fellow  felt  that 
he  could  not  endure  it,  bnt  he  knew  that  a  mother's  heart  was  bent 
on  the  education  of  her  son.  He  saw  that  a  discontinuance  of  hia 
studies  would  deeply  grieve  her.  She  wrote  little  to  influence  his 
decision,  but  he  read  her  thoughts.  It  was  harder  to  endure  the 
silent  reproach  of  a  mother's  disappointment  than  the  abuse  of  « 
crowd  of  tyrant  boys.  The  resolution  was  made  to  "  endure  onta 
the  end."  For  one  long  session  he  continued  on  without  a  visit  to 
his  home.  In  that  time  he  had  conquered  himself  and  his  fellows 
too.  They  bad  yielded  to  his  mental  superiority,  as,  gradually 
dawning  upon  them,  it  mounted  above  the  clouds  that  obscured  its 
rising,  and  with  the  year  closed  also  his  first  trial.  The  remaining 
two  years  wore  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.    He  bad  risen  to  the 


bead  of  the  scbooL  He  wm  acknowledged  to  be  without  rq  equal 
Hb  old  penecnton  son^t  his  anistance  in  their  leeeonn,  and  he  re- 
payed  their  treatment  by  "  heaping  coaia  of  fire  on  their  heads." 

Id  the  Bummer  at  181d,  Hr.  Baird  entered  Washington  Colkge, 
ntnated  at  Washington,  the  ehbe  town  of  the  coanty  of  the  same 
name  in  Pennsylvania,  connecting  himself  with  the  Sophomore  daaa 
dnrii^  ha  last  tenn.  Hera  he  pnraoed  hia  atudiea  with  even  in* 
creased  assiduity.  His  teacher  at  the*  Uniontown  Academy,  Dr. 
Dnnlap,  was  an  excellent  man,  but  much  advanced  in  years.  Tima 
had  treated  him  roughly,  and  some  of  bis  miscbievons  pupils  fed- 
lowed  the  example,  paying  little  respect  to  the  old  man.  With  the 
dimneea  c^  age,  the  nice  distinctions  of  classical  literature  also  &iled 
to  be  perceived.  Hii  government  was  feeble  and  his  teachings  m- 
perflcial.  Henoe,  when  Mr.  Baird  came  to  college,  he  found  thak* 
his  olassical  knowledge  was  somewhat  inaccurate  and  vague.  Bat 
he  did  not,  therefore,  "tate  college  life  easy,"  and  charge  all  defi- 
ciencies to  his  old  teacher.  These  only  proved  a  stimulus  to  in- 
creased exertion.  In  his  junior  year  he  went  back  to  the  beginning 
of  his  classical  course,  again  to(^  in  hand  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  and  before  the  year  had  closed,  numbered  with  the  beat. 
In  the  practjce  of  composition,  also,  he  was  wholly  inexperienced 
when  be  entered  college.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  not  written  a 
private  letter.  But  he  went  vigorously  to  wrn-k.  He  wrote  and 
destroyed,  and  wrote  again;  toiling  on  so  persevcringly,  that  before 
graduation  he  held  an  enviable  reputation,  even  as  a  writer.  As 
tiieh  was  a  precise  time  in  hia  boyhood,  when  he  resolved  that  he 
would  bravely  endure  the  peraecution  at  school,  for  his  mother's 
Btke,  so  now  there  wae  a  time  when  he  resolved  not  to  continue  a 
crude  vrriter,  for  hia  own  sake.  It  was  a  disparaging  remark  by  an 
officer  of  ooll^  tiiat  gave  birth  to  this  resolution,  and  when  once 
nade  it  must  be  maintuned.  Thus  was  the  progress  in  education 
aocomplished  by  steady  advaneea,  through  fiuthful  labor. 

Soon  after  h&  entered  college  he  was  invited  to  take  chaige  of  a 
elasB  in  Hie  Sabbath-school.  It  was  a  cbus  c^  negro  boys,  who 
could  not  mad.  His  friendly  feelings  were  moved  towards  those 
igaomA  OBteaata,  and  be  consented.    This  seems  a  slight  iocidenl) 
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bat  it  proved  the  tarning  point  in  hie  life.  He  had  been  rel^icinBl^ 
edauited,  and  wm  correct  in  his  habits,  yet  at  this  time  he  did  not 
CAteem  himaelf  a  Christian.  But  the  teachings  of  the  New  Teite- 
ment,  to  his  Sabbath  class,  indaced  reflection.  He  felt  the  wants 
.  of  the  religious  nature.  He  Ibtened  to  the  voice  of  conscienoe. 
Those  wants  became  more  pressing,  convictions  of  duty  deepemd; 
until  he  yielded  to  their  force,  and  opened  his  soul  for  the  indwelt 
ing  of  the  Spirit  * 

Most  of  the  senior  year  was  spent  at  Jeffenon  College.  A  se- 
rious dissatisfaction,  with  the  Pre^dent  of  Washington  CoU^e,  had 
■risen  among  the  students.  Fifty  went  off  in  a  body.  Hr.  Baird 
was  one  of  twenty  who  entered  Jefferson.  While  there,  his  health 
Med  nndor  unremitting  study,  and  he  spent  some  months  at  home. 

He  was  graduated  with  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  first 
scholars  of  his  class.  As  no  "honors"  wete  awarded,  his  precise 
standing  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  since,  Jefferson  College  has  be- 
stowed her  highest  honor  upon  him,  by  inviting  him  to  her  Presi- 
dential Chair.  This  pressing  invitation  he  saw  fit  to  decline.  He 
had  become  identified  with  the  Foreign  E\-angelical  Society,  and 
her  interests  were  dearer  than  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  a 
Presidency,  though  wreathed  with  delightful  associations,  and  made 
peculiarly  desirable  by  the  near  residence  of  many  friends. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Baird  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources for  support,  and  plans  for  the  future  were  left  to  his  own 
decision,  though  he  had  not  reached  his  twentieth  year.  His  father 
gave  him  a  patrimony  of  a  horse  and  saddle,  mounted  on  which, 
with  all  his  worldly  goods  ensconced  in  a  small  portmanteau,  he 
started  forth.  The  first  stage  in  life's  journey  was,  however,  soon 
brought  to  an  end  by  his  arrival  at  the  town  of  Beltefont,  Centre 
county,  Pennsylvania,  beautifully  mtoated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sos- 
qnehanna.  Here  he  remained  one  year  as  the  teacher  of  a  eeleot 
school  of  twenty  young  men,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  him- 
self. During  this  year  he  taught,  literally,  evtry  thing  that  he  had 
previously  studied  at  school  and  college,  from  simple  Addition  up  to 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  devoted  not  less  than  six 
]ionn  of  each  day  to  private  study,  reviewing  every  text-book  that 
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he  had  itodied  in  ooU^.  This  traiDing  clinched  the  knowledge 
which  is  proverbisll;  so  eraneecenL  Besides  this,  he  found  time 
for  a  good  amount  of  social  intercourse,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed. 
Although  so  yoathfiil,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
regard.  Hia  perMvering,  eameat  habits,  and  his  elevated  character 
demanded  tlKae  as  their  rightful  tribute.  Besides  this,  he  followed 
ia  the  true,  independent  path  of  Christian  duty.  Christianity  was 
a  liring  prinoiple  within  him,  and  he  could  not  bat  act  the  Chris- 
tian. This  coarse  was  punned,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ii^  well,  setting  a  good  example,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
"  honoring  one's  profeseton,"  as  because  it  was  right  With  the  lir- 
ing, actuating  principle  within,  he  coold  not  do  otherwise.  Thus, 
althon^  he  was  the  only  young  man  in  the  village  who  professed 
Christianity,  he  always  had  devotional  exercises  in  his  school,  and 
prwented,  wherever  he  was,  an  unequivocal,  undisguised  Christian 
example.  He  was  governed  by  the  higher  law  of  conscience,  ai>d 
by  no  inferior  motive  of  expediency.  Hence  he  gained  the  respect 
ot  those  who  would  not  yield  to  the  olaima  of  Christianity.  He  was 
nncere,  conacientions,  and  withal,  high-minded,  sensible,  and  socia- 
ble. "Who  wonld  not  respect  such  a  character!  The  most  de- 
prsrved  reviler,  and  the  moat  bitter  skeptic,  cannot  so  firmly  grasp 
their  regard,  that  it  will  not  ascend  as  incense  towards  the  weU- 
balanced  character  and  the  man  in  earnest 

During  this  year,  also,  he  began  the  course  of  writing  for  the 
press,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  to  this  day.  The  village  news- 
paper received  his  contributions.  These  were  of  a  serions  and  in- 
stractive  character,  though  written  in  a  lively  style.  They  were 
evidently  prompted  by  the  desire  of  effecting  good,  and  treated  of 
pravuling  vices  unsparingly.  The  editor  was  a  professed  infidel, 
but  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Baird  was  an  unfailing  passport  to  his 
p^ier. 

Frcau  Bellefont  he  went  directly  to  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary— where  he  porsued  his  studies  for  three  years. 

But  how  doea  die  matter  of  aelf-enpport  progress,  since  the  mo- 
ther's chum  and  loom  have  ceased  their  contributions  1  This  is  a 
•abject  o(  inlerest    He  started  in  life,  we  mentioned,  with  a  horse 
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and  luiapaack.  His  Boainante  he  sold  on  reaching  Belldbnt,  and 
from  this  Bale,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  school,  he  paid  his  eipenMs 
of  the  year  and  left  1200  in  the  bank  Hiis  sum  furniahed  him 
with  clothes  and  books  during  the  Princeton  conne.  Foe  tiie  fint 
two  yean  he  was  the  private  tutor  of  a  few  &miliea  in  the  plac«, 
and  during  the  last  year  was  tutor  in  the  coll^.  James  W.  Alex- 
ander was  his  private  pupil  at  that  time.  His  brotho',  FnAaaor 
Addison  Alexander,  was  also  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Baird's  suhaeqnently. 

During  his  connection  with  the  college,  Mr.  Baird  gained  great 
influence  with  the  students.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  impwft- 
tire,  but  still  he  controlled.  Ho  was  decided  but  not  domineering, 
earnest  but  self'possessed,  making  due  allowance  for  his  pujuk  wil^- 
ont  compromising  his  own  authority ;  respecting  their  sentimenta 
without  losing  respect  for  his  own.  He  was  himself  a  young  man, 
and  he  sj-mpatbized  with  young  men.  He  acquunt«d  himself  with 
their  views,  and  listened  to  tlieir  reasonings  in  matters  of  diffwenoe. 
In  this  rei<pect  he  strikingly  resembled  Professor  Dewey,  whose  rac- 
celleot  management  bait  been  described.  These  men  hare  been 
equally  successful  as  instructors — and  the  same  principle  of  govem- 
'  ment  was  adopted  by  both — a  principle  which  inculcates  sympathy 
with  the  pupil,  without  the  loss  of  respect ;  the  maintenance  of  kw, 
without  the  eiercisc  of  tyranny;  the  appeal  to  reason  before  Hm 
rod,  and  to  conscience  rather  than  emulation.  It  is  the  Byatem  ot 
government  which  leads  the  young  to  govern  themselves. 

The  year  was  full  of  interesting  experiences,  and  some  really  thril- 
ling adventures  were  encountered.  The  attempted  blowing  up  of 
the  college  buildings  with  gunpowder,  which  the  students  then  at 
Princeton  vrill  never  forget,  occurred  during  that  yeu'.  A  young 
man,  comiGCted  with  one  of  the  first  famihcs  of  the  town,  was  de- 
tected in  the  act  It  was  an  outrageous  plot,  but  no  one  seemed 
ready  to  brave  the  personal  danger  and  loss  of  iofluenco  which  would 
attend  the  prosecution  of  the  young  reprobate,  till  Mr.  Baird  promptiy 
stood  in  the  breach.  He  had  the  young  man  arrested,  and  tbotif^ 
his  life  WB8  notoriously  in  danger,  he  cheerfully  encountered  the 
trial. 

This  oircumstance  induces  lu  to  F^>eak  of  the  somewhat  peculiar 
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tesapeniDeiit  of  Vt.  Baird.  He  ia  poasMsed  <^  delicate  sennbililiee, 
>o  that  he  may  eanlj  beooma  confused,  aiul  be  deprived  <A  perfect 
telf-poMeaeion  in  emergenuM  of  bifling  moment,  but  i*heii  real  ed- 
g^nckfl  occur,  he  is  cahn  aad  leliaUe. 

If  r.  Baiid  wai  also  the  means  of  quelHng  a  serious  rebellion  by  his 
indiTidnal  in&Nnce.  Some  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between 
the  &culty  and  the  students,  and  for  three  dsjs  not  one  came  to  re- 
citation except  Mr.  Baird's  own  class.  Uproarious  college  'meetings 
were  constantljr  hi  session,  and  the  spirit  of  '76  waxed  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when  matters  seemed  dee- 
peratei,  Mr.  Baird  inquired  of  one  of  his  class  if  the  students  would  not 
candidly  discuss  the  whole  matter  with  him,  and  strive  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  The  proposition  was  readily  accepted.  The  students 
were  then  in  seseioti,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  request  Tutor 
Baird  to  a»ne  and  address  them.  As  he  entered  the  hall  the  pre- 
siding officer  offered  him  the  chair,  but  he  declined  it,  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  come  to  talk  over  matters,  not  to  preside.  Thereupon 
ha  asked  them  plainly  to  tell  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  It  was 
stated,  the  matter  was  canvassed,  and  before  the  meeting  closed  the 
whole  difficnlly  was  amicably  settled,  and  tlie  students  returned  to 
duty. 

Much  sonow  was  expressed  when  Mr.  Baird  left  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Students  came,  and,  witli  undisguised  emotion,  thanked  him 
Ihr  his  Hiylpaw  to  them,  and  his  interest  in  them.  It  was  a  good 
fear  of  Hr.  Baird's  life,  one  that  must  rise  in  refreshing  beauty  before 
the  eye  of  retrospection. 

After  the  completion  of  his  theolo^cal  studies,  in  the  autumn  of 
1822,  Hr,  Baird  took  charge  of  on  academy  in  Princeton,  and  held 
the  situation  for  five  and  a  half  years.  His  diffidence  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  his  preaching.  He,  however, 
OFercame  the  difficulty  so  far  as  to  occupy  occasionally  the  neighbor- 
ii^  pulpits.  He  might  have  continued  teaching — of  which  he  was 
veiy  fond — during  his  life-time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreatiea  of 
Ber.  Hr.  Gibson.  This  lamented  servant  of  God  bad  come  to  Prince- 
ton to  die.  He  was  a  young  man  of  nncommon  talents,  and  a 
^Maker  ot  imp«smDned  eloquence,  but  his  body  was  not  sufficient  for 
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hia  great  BouL  When  lis  had  no  longer  strai|[[th  to  preach,  be  came 
to  Princeton,  that  hia  last  days  might  be  spent  in  the  place  hal- 
lowed  by  the  aasodations  that  cluster  about  a  college  life.  Mr.  Baird 
was  much  with  him  in  his  last  sicknest ;  and  u  he  lay  upon  hia 
couch,  he  would  implore  him  to  preach — preach  the  Gospel,  with 
almost  the  energy  and  solemnity  of  inspiration.  The  connse]  of  tbv 
(lying  man  was  not  forgotten. 

We  have  now  followed  the  life  of  Mr.  Baird  to  the  time  when  be 
entered  wholly  upon  his  profeasienal  duties.  Mr.  Baird's  experience 
as  an  agent,  in  behalf  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  American 
church,  commenced  in  the  year  1827.  Having  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Nasuu  Hall  Bible  Society,  while  in  the  Scsmnary, 
he  proposed  to  the  members  a  plan  for  supplying  every  destitute 
fiunily  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  within 
one  year.  The  plan  was  adopted,  though  with  strong  opposition,  aa 
the  scheme  appeared  impracticable  to  many.  Mr.  Baird  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  six 
weeks  the  work  wns  done,  and  ]  0,000  Bibles  were  distributed. 
During  this  campaign  Mr.  Bainl  travelled  throughout  the  State. 
His  ability  in  the  work  of  benevolence  was  then  tried,  and  his  char- 
acter established. 

In  the  winter  of  1827-26,  lie  was  appointed  by  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  aa  their  agent  to  Caraceaa,  in  South  Americn,  He  de- 
cided to  go ;  but  at  that  time  the  diacosaion  of  the  Apocryphal 
question  coming  up,  so  involved  the  society  that  the  South  American 
Mission  was  relinquished.  Having  decided,  however,  to  close  bis 
school  in  the  apriog,  he  became  General  Agent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Missionary  Society.  While  thus  employed,  he  wrote  a  series  of 
twenty  articles  on  Education,  setting  forth  the  woetiil  destitution  dis- 
covered  during  the  Bible  distribution.  These  were  published  in  all 
the  New  Jersey  papers,  and  excited  universal  attention.  They  em- 
bodied a  correspondence  in  relation  to  school-systems,  comprising 
letters  from  Governors  IJncoln,  Bell,  and  Parrie,  John  Holmes,  Rev. 
Dr.  Wayland,  Roger  Sherman,  Mr.  Flagg  of  New  York,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodge  of  Princeton,  and  Robert  Vaui  of  Philadelphia.  The  Legia- 
laton  in  coming  together  took  the  anhject  in  hand,  axid  passed  a  ImII 
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vhicli  is  Htb  feundatiou  of  the  present  system  of  public-school  educ»> 
tion  in  tliBt  State. 

In  the  spring  of  1829  Mr.  Burd  became  Qenend  Agent  of  the 
American  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  removed  his  place  of  reddenos 
to  Philadelphia.  In  this  agency  he  trarelled  thronghont  the  United 
States,  held  meetings  frcan  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  rao- 
cessfii],  not  only  in  raising  money,  bnt  in  exciting  a  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  subject  When  he  entered  on  his  datiee,  the 
revenue  of  this  society  was  about  tSOOO,  and  employed  five  or  ax 
laborers.  When  he  retired  from  it  in  1835,  its  revenue  was  928,000, 
and  H  employed  fif^  laborers.  His  mode  of  conducting  this  enter- 
prise was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  addressed  public  meetings  but 
tittle  himsel£  Ha  induced  others  to  speak,  engaging  the  services  of 
effective  orston,  statesmen,  and  preachen.  It  was  his  custom  to  or- 
ganize the  meetings,  introduce  the  subject  by  a  few  remaps,  and 
allow  others  to  make  the  speeches.  This  proved  an  excellent  method. 
At  one  meeting  in  New  York  twelve  thousand  dollan  were  ool- 
lected. 

It  was  during  this  period  tiiat  he  wrote  his  first  two  volumes,  the 
"  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hismwppi,"  and  the  "  Memoirs  of  Anna 
Jane  Linnad,"  both  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public 
The  latter  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  Germany,  and,  we  believe, 
in  France. 

In  183fi  Hr.  Buid  decided  to  go  to  Enrc^  His  interest  in  the 
religions  state  of  the  Old  World,  awakened  in  early  life,  had  been 
deepening  kr  many  years.  When  a  school-boy  at  Uniontown,  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  peculiarly  towards  France.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  strange  presentiment  that  his  fiitare  life  would,  in  stnoe 
way,  be  connected  with  her  spiritual  interests.  Since  tiiat  time  he 
had  fiunlliarized  himself  with  Emiopean  Bjstory.  The  accounts  ot 
the  Ft«nch  Revolution  of  1830  were  read  with  avidity,  and  In 
1886  his  loDjp-cherished  plans  reached  the  point  of  their  ciBisnm- 
mation. 

At  Dr.  BainTs  suggestion,  a  Society  had  been  formed  in  18S4, 
called  "The  FVench  Association.*'  Dr.  Plnmmer,  of  Viigiuia,  and 
Dr.  Wisner,  <tf  Boston,  were  particnUrly  active  in  its  fixmation.   As 
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tbe  agent  <^  thk  society  he  toiled  for  Hane,  with  his  funily,  in  tht 
^p  fiolaud,  26Ui  of  Febnury,  1835,  He  remained  in  Eun^ 
three  years.  The  winter  months  he  spent  in  Paris,  promotdng  tbs 
olijects  of  the  Asaociaticoi ;  writing  and  conducting  an  English  aer- 
rioe  on  die  Sabbath.  Tha  first  summer  was  spent  in  SwitierluHl, 
and  during  the  fint  year  a  "  Histwy  of  Temperance  Societies"  waa 
wriUen,  which  has  been  published  in  the  French,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
German,  Orecun,  Danish,  Finnish,  and  Kuulan  langnageo,  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  Europe. 

In  t^  first  tour  made  by  Dr.  Baird,  in  behalf  of  the  temperance 
cause,  he  visited  London,  Hamburg,  Copenbageo,  Stockholm,  Liebig, 
Berlin,  Sweden,  Frankfort-oa-the-Main«^  Amsterdam,  Rotterdnm, 
and  Brussels.  On  this  journey,  he  had  interviews  with  moat  of  tLe 
mlers  of  Europe.  His  philanthropic  mission,  and  his  gentlemanly 
bearing,  guncd  him  admission  to  the  privacy  of  kings,  and  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  his  work.  The  fruits  of  this  expedition,  and 
the  impulse  giren  to  the  cause  of  Temperance,  together  with  the  re- 
form in  social  life  consequent  upon  it,  have  been  published  to  the 
world,  and  we  need  not  repeat  the  facU. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  ho  removed  from  Paris  to  Italy,  and  spent 
three  months  in  travelling  over  ii,  promoting  the  temperance  ref* 
ormation,  and  gathering  information  in  behalf  of  the  "Associatdon." 
In  the  winter  1837-38,  he  made  a  Northern  tour  through  Europe, 
visiting  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many. In  the  spring  he  returned  to  America,  the  objects  of  the 
"Assodation"  having  been  accomplished.  In  the  mean  time  the 
"Foreign  Evangelical  Society"  had  been  formed,  and  in  August, 
1839,  Dr.  Baird  returned  to  Europe  as  its  agent  In  the  winter  of 
1839-40  he  was  severely  sick,  and  endured  a  long  confinement. 
The  summer  of  1840  was  spent  in  another  tour  to  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope. He  lectured  throughout  Sweden,  speaking  two  or  three  times 
each  day  in  behalf  of  Temperance.  Enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  be- 
half of  the  cause,and  great  goodefiected.  Some  of  the  best  Swedish 
waters  were  his  effident  coadjutors. 

The  summer  of  1841,  and  the  winter  of  1842-43,  were  spent  in 
this  conntiy,  in  lecturing  in  behalf  of  the  Society.    An  nnusoal  in- 
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toiMt  WM  exdtod  by  his  atatomrata,  uul  a  viittul  pledge  wai  givan 
by  the  A"™T<y"  Chorch,  tliat  tha  work  of  oTangeliniig  Eorc^ 
■hould  go  on. 

During  the  ■mniner  of  1642,  he  wrota  the  work  entitled  "  Bolt 
gion  in  Amonca,"  vhich  fau  been  published  in  the  E^lish,  French, 
QemuD,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Italian,  and  Danish  huignages,  and  is  now 
tranalat«d  into  Uodem  Greek  and  Aimenian.  In  the  autumn  tX 
1843,  Dr.  Baird  brought  hia  fiunily  to  America,  and  labeled  in  thia 
countiy  for  the  Evangelical  Society  till  the  spring  of  1846,  when  he 
returned  to  Kirope  and  remained  abroad  till  Febnury  of  1847.  He 
went  aa  a  dd^^  to  the  World's  Temperance  Convention,  held  at 
Stockholm.  BepreaentativeB  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  assem- 
bled there,  sod  n  great  meeting  it  was.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  rince 
bis  pioneer  tour  through  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  reformation,  snd 
during  that  time,  the  seed  he  had  scattered  had  taken  root,  and  was 
bearing  fruit  a  hnndred-fbld.  Uauy  thousands  had  enrolled  them- 
aelves  in  the  Total  AbstJaeaoe  rauka  throughout  N<ffway,  Desmaik, 
and  Holland.  The  Temperance  Society  in  Londrainmnbered  100,000 
members,  and  that  of  Germany  1,000,000 1 

In  AugBst  of  that  year,  184S,  he  attended  "The  Evangelical  Al- 
liance," which  met  in  London,  and  took  an  active  part  in  ite  delib- 
erationa.  Duiiag  this  year  he  visited  Boaua,  Poland,  Germany, 
Bpsin,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Constautiuople.  On  his  return 
to  this  country,  in  Febroary,  1847,  he  continued  his  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly varied  and  arduous.  He  was  not  only  constantly  emfdoyed 
■s  a  general  agent  in  preaching  for  the  Socie^,  but  also  in  superin- 
tending the  disbursement  of  fhnds,  statioDing  <tf  missionaries,  em- 
I^oying  of  colporteurs,  conducting  the  exteuuve  foreign  correspond- 
ence, and  editing  the  Society's  Periodical 

In  the  year  1661,  he  published  a  "Christian  Retrospect  and 
Register,"  a  volume  of  450  pages,  I2mo.  In  the  preparation  c£ 
this  wwk,  Dr.  Baird  availed  himself  <rf'  the  sasiitance  of  Profes- 
sor Martin,  now  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  Yc^  as  well 
as  of  his  son,  now  Rev.  Charles  W.  BainL  In  July  of  the  same 
year,  he  went  to  Europe  again,  mainly  on  account  U  his  health ; 
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KoA  Bpent  five  montlu  in  trmvetliag  ihrough  Eoj^uid,  SootUad,  In- 
Und,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Genomay,  Haiigxiy,  Italj,  md 
Switzerluid.  One  of  die  objects  lie  had  in  view,  wu  to  attend  an 
important  meeting  of  Proteatuits  from  all  part*  of  tits  globe,  vhich 
had  been  called  b^  the  Biitiah  Branch  of  the  Eraugelical  Alliance. 
There  he  read  ft  reptnt  on  the  "  State  and  Froapeota  of  Chiiatiani^ 
in  the  United  Statee,"  which  was  publiBhed  in  the  volume  contain- 
ing the  proceediogs  of  the  meeting,  aa  well  as  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
together  with  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  same  occanon,  in 
relation  to  American  Slarery.  Six  thousand  copies  were  publiahed 
and  circulated  throogh  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Continent,  and 
America. 

In  May,  1655,  Dr.  Baird  redgued  the  ofGce  of  CcurcBpondiiig 
Secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  to  devote 
a  few  years  to  the  preparation  of  several  works,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world,  which  he  had  for  years 
contemplated,  but  had  found  impracticable  while  the  burden  of  c^- 
dal  responsibility  rested  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  accepted,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directora,  a  mission  of  two  or  three 
months  to  Europe,  to  look  after  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  Ire- 
land, France,  Belginm,  and  Italy.  This  would  enable  him  to  attend 
an  important  meeting  of  Protestants  in  Paria,  similar  to  the  one 
held  at  London  in  1851,  as  well  as  the  Kirchentag,  a  conference  of 
Evangelical  Christians  held  annually  in  Germany  for  five  years 
past.  With  this  service  terminated  Dr.  Baird's  connectdon  with 
the  Religious  Societies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  twen^- 
seven  years :  first,  for  the  cause  of  Secular  Education  (as  an 
Agent  of  the  New  Jersey  Missionary  Society) ;  next,  for  the  cause 
of  Religious  Education,  in  connection  with  the  American  Simday- 
School  Union ;  and  lastly,  for  the  promotion  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity in  Papal  lands. 

Dr,  Baird  is  engaged,  with  but  little  respite,  in  delivering  his 
course  of  lectures  on  Europe.  These  he  has  repeated  abont  one 
hundred  times  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  They  present  a  view  of  Europe  as  it  is,  which  is 
dear  aodgraphic.    Each  coimtry  is  treated  of  vrith  reepect  to  its 
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geography,  gonrameut,  titeratnre,  religion,  locial  life,  greikt  men, 
the  diatioctire  dutractensdcs  of  its  people,  and  vhaterer  ■ubjecta  of 
special  interest  msy  pertain  to  it. 

Dr.  Bucd  pooBcnaea  some  elements  of  character  which  pecniiarij 
fit  him  fcff  the  preparation  and  preaentation  ttf  Bnch  a  course  of  lec- 
tures.    In  the  first  place,  his  memory  is  tmyieldingly  tenacious. 

2.  His  halnls  d  oboenration.  He  hears,  sees,  and  knows,  what 
puses  befiwe  him. 

3.  His  anireFBaU^.  He  is  not  limited  in  hia  interconne,  or  in 
his  inTCstigations,  by  any  sect  or  party.  While  in  Enrope  he  min- 
gled with  all  daasei,  kings  and  b^gan,  prieets  and  laymen.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free. 

4.  His  candor.  Ks  tendency  is  to  rec<^ize  the  troth  wberevw 
it  is.  %  aees  things  very  much  as  they  are,  and  when  looking  over 
the  world  wean  coltwed  glasees  as  little  as  possible.  Still  he  is  de- 
cided in  his  own  tastes  and  opinions. 

6.  His  nrbanity.  This  has  insured  him  an  easy  intfirconrse  with 
aU  datsea,  and  has  given  him  the  opportuni^  for  information  which 
his  uniFersality  has  enabled  him  to  improve. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  faults  in  his  lectures  which  seem  to 
some  connderable.  They  lack  condensation :  there  is  repetition,  and 
some  pecnliaritieB  of  expression.  He  is  inclined  to  enlarge,  episode, 
and  state  fiicts  which  every  one  is  supposed  to  know.  But  towards 
these  defects  we  are  constrained  to  be  lenient,  because  they  are  the 
necesury  consequence  (^  the  amount  of  ]abot  imposed  on  him.  He 
has  no  time  to  write  out  bis  lectures,  or  to  tfaoron^Iy  systematize 
them.  They  are  not  speeches,  but  the  bmiliar  fireoide  convenations 
of  an  intelligent  and  communicatiTe  traveller.  One  is  admitted  to 
the  undrttt  6[  a  good  convenatJonist,  who  will  talk  improving^y  for 
two  hours,  withont  requiring  yon  to  say  a  word.  We  esteem  such 
a  iaror,  and  do  not  feel  inclined  to  critidse  looseness  of  style  or 
length  of  diaconrae. 

In  this  critidsm  of  Dr.  Baird's  lectures,  we  have  given  a  putial 
aununary  of  his  character.  Two  or  three  o^er  points  we  would 
briefly  present.  Dr.  Baird  is  a  man  oi  the  people,  in  sympathy  with 
the  pei^le,  eatnest  fbor  the  ri^ls  ti  the  people.    Bis  dei&ocia<^  is 


hnDUiutyt  u>d  his  bmnanitj  ia  Chriitun  love.  It  is  not  the  ianoO' 
noj  that  pntM  on  the  platfonn,  and  scons  honest  poTBrtj  from  its 
door ;  that  lands  the  eleration  of  the  manes,  and  withers  with  ili 
unfeeling  contempt  the  npward  strng^Dgs  of  genina.  It  is  not  the 
hnmanitj  that  endows  seminaries,  and  ^ves  no  moment  fbr  mental 
cnltore  to  its  servant;  that  anbecribes  thonsaods  to  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  grinds  the  face  of  the  Jtoor,  His  is  a  democracy  th^ 
acts  more  than  it  talks,  and  a  humanity  that  feels  more  than  it  caa 
act  In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  paragraph  frtan  an 
article  bj  Dr.  Baird  on  "  Our  Age — its  Progree^  Frospeota,  and  De- 
mands." 

"There  are  at  this  moment  two  great  strn^tes  going  on  in  ih« 
world — the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  One  is 
the  migh^  movement  which  men  are  making  in  behalf  of  political 
liberty ;  the  other  is  that  which  is  making  in  some  directions  in  be- 
half of  religious  freedom.  Of  these  two  movements,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  which  relates  merely  to  political  liberty,  to  that  which 
Is  material,  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  relating  to  the  sinrit 
naL  Whole  nations  are  lising  np  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  despotism 
beneath  which  they  have  so  long  groaned.  In  this  great  movement, 
it  is  not  simply  the  struggle  of  the  higher  classes — the  nobles  and 
other  powerful  citiiens — the  "  upper  ten  thousand"  of  society — who 
are  striving  to  throw  off  a  saperior  despotism  which  rests  heavily 
upon  them.  Bat  it  is  the  "  masses,"  the  despised  masses,  who  have 
in  many  countries  been  crushed  to  the  ground  by  fcudHl  tyranny. 
It  is  the  poor,  d^raded,  ignorant  people,  who  had  but  little  enoonr" 
agement  given  them  to  attempt  to  rise  above  the  abject  condition  in 
which  they  were  bom,  and  who  have  been  trodden  ipto  the  vtaj 
dust  by  the  bed  of  a  proud  and  insolent  aristocracy." 

His  heart  is  in  ^rmpathy  with  the  Progress  of  the  Ago.  We  do 
not  use  this  term  in  a  cant  way.  There  is  a  Progress  of  the  Age 
towards  freedom,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of 
Opinion,  freedom  of  soul.  We  make  the  following  extract  as  illus- 
trative: 

"Intimately  connected  with,  and  in  foct  consequent  upon,  thia 
wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  opinion,  of  aignment,  of  light,  we  behold 
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a  mighty  Bwilraning  of  the  human  mind  to  qaeetion  and  inT«rtig>tB 
anew  enry  nbject  Then  a  an  increasing  disposition  to  Ukk» 
nothing  oo  Mithority,  to  ncave  nothing  merely  as  tradition.  Erery 
thing  in  science,  morals,  religion,  pcditics,  economy,  and  even  law, 
must  be  re-examined,  re-judged,  and  re-decided.  A  momentous  rer- 
olution  is  going  forwaid  in  the  moral,  religious,  snd  scientatlo  worid. 
Whatever  cannot  stand  the  teat  of  the  meet  rigid  scmtiny,  is  reject- 
ed as  nsaleea,  if  not  pemicions. 

"  In  tiiis  great  movement  and  collision  of  mind,  what  a  change  b 
conung  over  the  political  wotid !  Nations  are  riang  np  to  interro- 
gate the  tyrante  who  have  held  them  in  subjection,  and  to  compel 
them  to  concede  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  or  letJie  &om  th^ 
thrones.  At  length,  mankind  are  assuming  an  erect  postnre,  nai 
demanding  that  the  governments  which  they  must  obey  shall  be 
such  as  they  themselves  choose  to  establish.  They  are  banning  to 
think  that  whilst  it  is  unquestionable  that  God  has  ordained  order 
and  government  for  the  nations.  He  has  1^  its  forma  and  details  to 
those  who  are  to  be  its  sabjects." 

In  personal  ^>peaTance  Dr.  Bsiid  is  prepaeaessing.  He  is  neaiiy 
six  feet  in  height,  stout  in  proportion,  with  fresh  complexion,  n^;nlar 
features,  large  bine  eyes,  and  a  fine  forehead.  He  stoops  somewhat, 
eepedally  when  in  the  pnlpit.  It  is  a  hat»t  induced,  we  apprehend, 
by  natural  difitdence.  Be  was  married  M  Philadelphia,  August  £4, 
]fi24,  to  MisB  DabuisBon.  He  haa  four  sons  living.  Rev.  Charias 
W.  Baird,  though  only  twen^-eeven,  has  a  de^rable  repntation  as  a 
wtitei  both  of  hist<H7  and  of  poetry.  ^  ia  the  author  of  *■  Eutaxia, 
or  the  t^esbyterian  Litu^ies,^  a  work  which  has  enlisted  considera- 
ble interest.  Henry  M.  Baird,  a  yonnger  brother,  is  publishing  a 
valuable  work,  entitled  "Athens  an4  Greece,  or  a  Year  on  Clsseic 
Ground."    Dr.  Baird's  home-life  has  been  of  the  ht^ypiesL 

The  prodnctions  of  Br.  Bird's  pen  hare  been  numerous,  and  m- 
martcably  so,  contddering  his  other  ardnous  labors,  and  the  many  and 
long  journeys  he  haa  made.  Besides  editaag  two  monthly  publican 
tions  ftom  18i1  to  1856,  he  has  made  contributions  to  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  reviews,  botli  American  and  foreign,  many  of  which 
are  of  permaitent  value. 
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Besides  these  works,  Dr.  Buid  hu  written  mach  for  tlie  new^Mi- 
peiB.  His  Btjle  is  well  adapted  to  this  depftrtment.  It  is  easy  and 
flowing,  popular  and  pithy.  He  has  written  Beveral  Kiiea  of  Euro- 
pean letters  for  the  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  "Journal  c^  Com- 
merce,"  and  "  N.  Y.  Enngeliat"  The  series  over  the  signature  of 
"  Americanns,"  in  the  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  reached  the  nnm< 
ber  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  his  most  important  works ; 

1.  TIbw  of  the  Vsller  of  the  Himudf^ 1882 

2.  life  of  Anna  Jane  Llmiard 1884 

5.  letter  to  Lord  Brongham 188S 

4.  life  of  the  Ber.  Joseph  Bandford 18S6 

6.  Hktoryof  the  Tempennce  Bodctiet 18S6 

6.  L'Union  de  I'E^lise  avec  I'Etat  dans  k  HoareUe  Angletene 1887 

7.  Transplanted  Flowers 1B8S 

8.  Visit  to  Northern  Europe  (2  vols.) 18*1 

9.  BcUgloD  In  America,  la  Englimd  (1  rol.,  720  pp.) 1818 

10.  ProteataotLam  in  Italy IS4S 

11.  Chiistiau  Retrospect  and  Beglster 1861 

12.  State  and  Frospecta  of  Bellglon  in  the  Dnited  States 18G1 

Dr.  Baird  has  striven  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  iL 
With  tliis  end  in  riew  Heaven  has  furnished  tho  means.  The  way 
<^  doing  good  has  always  been  open  before  him,  and  he  has  had  no 
concern  otherwise  than  to  press  on  in  it 

Blest  is  the  man  who  fiods  his  place  and  fills  it !  Be  he  known 
or  unknown,  rich  or  poor,  it  matters  little.  He  has  dona  what  it 
waa  his  duty  to  do.  "  Father,  I  have  accomplished  tixai  whereonto 
thou  didst  send  me." 


JOHN  P.  DCEBIN, 


THB  PIONEER  FBEACHEE. 


"IlieTctoof  UmUiBtciletliiii  thawildenieaB,  PrepMsre  tlMmf  of  tha 
Lotd,  nuke  itnUght  In  the  desert  a  hlghwa;  for  out  Qod." 


SiirCBRB  joy  miut  live  in  the  Boul  of  one,  who,  Btartiag  in  life  with 
DO  other  impelling  power  than  the  honeet  desire  for  self-improre- 
ment  and  for  other's  good,  finds,  when  the  days  of  &  h&lf  centui; 
have  rolled  by,  ihat  be  actually  it,  and  that  he  really  doa.  The 
contniat  of  boyhood,  ignorance,  and  uuimpoTtance,  with  age,  ex- 
perience, and  influence,  is  striking  and  agreeable.  He  need  not  be 
■elf-sufficient,  but  he  may  be  grateful ;  not  arrogant,  but  happy.  He 
started  forty  or  Btty  years  ago  to  do  a  work,  and  the  work  is  done. 

He  started  to  fie,  and  he  has  become ;  to  do,  and  he  has  achieved. 
He  started  with  no  guide  but  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  uo  compamon 
but  the  "  rod  and  the  staff,"  to  thread  the  wilderness  of  life ;  yet,  as 
he  passed  on,  a  way  opened  among  the  trees.  Ho  started  with  no 
eneouragment  save  his  own  heroism,  but  this  has  carried  him  over 
mountun  obstacles,  and  bridged  many  a  morass  of  despondency.  He 
started  ignonuit,  and  he  has  become  learned;  he  started  weak,  and 
be  has  become  strong;  he  started  unknown,  and  he  baa  become  re- 
nowned ;  he  started  with  shadowy  anticipaUons,  and  be  looks  back 
on  substantial  &cts ;  he  went  forth,  "  weeping,  bearing  predous  seed," 
and  he  has  "come  again  with  lejoiciDg,  brin^g  his  sheaves  with 
him." 

And  more  than  this,  he  has  been  all  the  while  achieving  for  the 
advancement  of  humanity.  He  has  been  shedding  light,  dispelling 
error,  staying  crime,  removing  "  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble"  from 
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the  earth.  Should  he  not  rejoice!  And  althcnig^  tliere  is  mncli  in 
hii  retrospection  to  evoke  the  ugh  and  start  the  tear,  althongh  the 
beet  must  recall  barren  da^  waited  opporttmitie«,  mistaken  viain, 
and  by-path  wanderings,  yet  the  recollection  of  these  should  mellow, 
not  mar  the  joy.  Dr.  DurUn  was  onoe  a  poor  apprentioe-boy ;  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  could  do  little  more,  in  an  intallectua]  way, 
than  read  and  write,  and  these  by  no  means  exoellenlly.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  Kentucky.  His  parents  resided  in  Bourbon  coun^ 
of  that  State,  and  his  father  was  a  fannu'  in  moderate  rarcumstanceo. 
In  1814,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  oomnuDoed  an  ap- 
prenticeship  in  a  catunet-maker's  ahop,  where  he  remuned  three 
years.  After  this  he  worked  one  year  at  bis  trade,  during  which 
time  he  became  seriously  impressed  with  reli^ous  truths,  and  at  last 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian's  hope  and  the  Christian's 
peace.  Then  a  Saviour's  love  so  touched  the  inmost  springs  of  being, 
that  ho  felt  a  holy  impulse  to  net  before  others  the  light  which  had 
beamed  so  brightly  and  warmly  on  his  own  spirit.  And  the  impnlse 
was  so  rcaislless  that  he  relintjuished  business,  and  in  two  months 
had  joined  the  Western  Conference,  and  commenced  his  labors,  aa  a 
pioneer  and  preacher,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  This  field  of  labor  waa 
extensive,  for  the  places  at  which  he  regularly  preached  coidd  baidlj 
be  included  in  a  circumference  of  three  hundred  milen. 

It  will  excite  the  surprise  of  some  that  Mr.  Ihirbin  could  hare 
ventured,  or  sbould  have  been  permitted,  to  enter  upon  (he  great 
work  of  a  preacher  at  so  early  an  age,  and  with  such  limited  acquire* 
ments.  lie  had  numbered  as  yet  only  eighteen  years,  and  had  Te- 
ceived  not  even  an  ordinary  New  England  public-school  education. 
Moreover,  the  only  library  to  which  ho  had  access  waa  readily  dis- 
posed of  on  his  father's  mantel-piece,  being  composed  of  three  vol- 
umes— the  Bible,  Scott's  First  Lessons,  and  an  old  English  histt^. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Durbin  had  what  some  one  styles  "  the  best  work  on 
theolc^  extant" — the  Bible ;  but  all  commentaries,  exegeses,  evi- 
dences, chureh  histories,  dec,  usually  considered  an  essential  outfit  of 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  unfortunately  did  not  tall  in  his  way.  Not- 
withstanding, he  preached  with  vigor  and  effect,  and  his  labcm 
were  greatly  blessed.    What  concluuon  shall  be  derived  from  this 
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fitcti  That  leuniDg  is  not  enenludlo  the  preacher  I  BynomeanM. 
Dr.  Durbin  himaelf  wonld  not  so  conclude.  His  fiitnre  course  of  se- 
vere and  nnrelnitted  study  in  philosophy,  languages,  and  science,  is  a 
practical  demonstration  that  he  of  all  men  least  underrates  the  value 
of  an  education  guned  from  books.  The  truth  is,  that  Hr.  Durbin 
had  miBBual  natiTe  vigor  and  force  of  mind.  In  de&olt  of  external 
asnstance  from  books,  be  coold  rely  on  his  own  genius  and  be  sut- 
buned.  Sit  was  naturally  a  fluent  and  effective  speaker.  He  could 
ntter  the  good  thonght  in  him  so  that  others  could  receive  it  in  its 
length,  breadth,  and  tme  bearings.  He  had,  also,  a  knowledge 
which  may  be,  but  is  not  neceeearily  derived  from  hooks — a  knowl- 
edge of  hnman  nature.  This  he  could  acquire,  and  did  acquire, 
from  the  great  book  of  humanity,  which  n  open  to  all.  He  knew 
the  avenues  to  the  human  heart ;  he  conld  touch  its  secret  springs^ 
and  analyse  its  hidden  workings.  Nay,  more,  he  had  a  heart  of  his 
own,  into  which  he  hod  often  searchingly  looked,  lliere  he  had 
seen  the  reflex  of  the  heart  of  his  brother  man.  He  had  cloedy 
qnestioned  his  own  spirit,  and  the  answerings  had  been  worth  a  li- 
brary to  him.  In  this  lies  the  source  of  his  power  and  the  secret  of 
bis  ancoen.  And  this  self-knowledge  is  the  source  of  the  power  of 
every  powerfidly-minded  man.  Mere  fads  are  of  little  worth,  except 
as  connected  with  and  subservient  to  principles.  The  noblest 
thoughts,  the  most  poetical  imaginings,  the  sublimeet  truths  are  pow- 
^esB  as  the  sound  of  last  year's  running  water,  of  the  rushing  of 
last  year's  wind,  unless  there  be  already  in  the  soul  somethmg  which 
answers  to  them.  Here  reading  cannot  give  this  something.  It  is 
the  product  of  an  inward  growth,  nurtured  by  reflection,  and  brought 
out  by  experience.  Hence  it  is  that  to  some  pe<^1e  the  highest  poe- 
try is  no  better  than  "sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
Hence  it  is  that  &a  deep  things  of  philosophy  are  to  some  minds 
"transcendental."  Henoe  the  Jews  sdd,  in  reply  to  the  earnest  de- 
livery of  hoHeet  truths,  "  These  men  are  fiill  of  new  wine."  We 
would  not  undervalue  "  book-learning,"  but  we  note  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  completeet  orators  have  become  so  with  little  aid  tram 
bo<AB.  Take  John  B.  Oough  as  an  example — ^perhaps  the  moAt 
e  orator  of  to-day;  and  yet.Gongh  has  not  attended  school 
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rinoe  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Yet  he  has  studied — studied  lutim^ 
studied  men,  studied  himself.  It  is  to  this  study  that  that  of  hooka 
must  be  subserrient  and  conducive.  They  should  be  employed  as 
helps  to  this  end.  They  aie  great  helps.  Few  men  can  sucoeed 
without  them ;  no  man,  unless  he  is  gifted  with  uncommon  acuttt- 
ness  and  force  of  mind,  and  a  native  disposition  to  teflect  and  ob- 
serve. So  &r  'from  undeiraluing  a  regular  coU^iate  education,  we 
deem  it  in  most  cases  easentiaL  The  dangers  arising  to  a  religions 
teacher  from  the  lack  of  it  are  many  and  great.  The  "  aelf-^ducated" 
nata  is  liable  to  become  the  self-conceited,  pedantic,  ud  oblruuve 
man.  Ur.  Durbin  eecaped  its  dangers,  until  a  regular  course  ot 
study  removed  them  forever.  From  the  outset  he  valued  the  eduoM- 
tion  of  books  and  teachers,  and  hence,  as  he  was  riding  on  hotaeback 
through  his  circuit,  in  that  new  and  sparsely-setded  country,  he 
studied  the  EngUah  Qrammar,  preparatory  to  an  academical  teune. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  part  of  the  history,  because  it  is  the 
interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Durbin's  life ;  that,  an  unlettered  lad  of 
eighteen,  he  should  have  passed  from  work-bench  to  pulpit ;  that, 
after  entrance  on  active  professional  duty,  he  should  have  bent  him- 
self to  the  regular  routine  of  school ;  that  be  should  have  fulfilled 
these  tasks  without  interruption  to  preaching,  and  that  he  shonld 
have  at  last  attained  his  present  position  as  a  theologian,  a  scholar, 
and  an  orator,  emment  in  the  very  departments  to  which  he  was  at 
first  a  stranger  aad  an  alien,  are  &cts  worthy  of  being  dwelt  nptm 
and  talked  about. 

There  is  another  iact  worth  noticing.  We  refer  to  the  impulse 
given  to  the  intellect  by  Christianity.  Mr.  Durbin,  prerious  to  be- 
coming a  Christian,  had  not  read  or  studied  more  than  other  hoys — 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  many  do  in  similar  circumstances.  He  had 
wrarked  regularly  at  his  trade,  and  spent  leisure  hours,  as  most  boys 
do,  in  no  particular  way.  But  now  It  is  all  changed  with  him ;  now 
he  studies  English  grammar  on  horseback ;  now  he  preaches  frcon 
place  to  place;  now  he  spends  hour  after  hour  of  the  night  in  stor- 
ing and  truning  his  mind.  How  is  this!  Is  he  ambitious t  Not  at 
aU.  He  has  simply  become  a  Christian,  and  the  world  is  a  imw 
world  to  him.    It  is  a  place  in  which  to  be  and  to  do — ^not  {<«  oiuf» 
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own  uk«,  but  for  Chrut's  salca.  The  perfect  hud  is  tbesUsdard ; 
uid  u  for  the  good  to  be  done,  why  the  whole  earth  groua  under 
the  wei^  of  it,  and  the  heaTena  cry  out  for  workmen  to  do  it.  A 
new  ust  is  given  to  life ;  a  fine  enthusiasm  fires  his  spirit ;  pro- 
gress, inqsorement,  derelopment,  are  his  ideas :  and  this  is  the  frnit 
of  Christianity. 

In  1821  Hr.  Dnrbin  connected  himself  with  the  Miami  [Iniversity, 
and  commeDced  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Wbile  thus  puabing 
his  studies  he  did  not  relinquish  preaching,  but,  being  stationed  at 
HamilbHi,  a  town  twelve  nules  distant,  walked  to  his  church  at  the 
dose  of  each  w«ek,  and  "  divided  the  word  <tf  trutb."  In  the  year 
1823,  b«ang  now  twenty-tiiree  years  ot  sge,  be  became  a  member  of 
Cindnuati  Collage,  and  was  graduated  in  1825.  There  his  appli- 
cation to  study  wsB  so  severe  as  to  injure  materially  bis  health ;  so 
that,  on  leaving  college,  he  travelled  through  the  South  for  one  year 
as  agent  in  behalf  of  Augusta  College.  This  service  he  enjoyed, 
and  profited  by  its  advantages.  His  circle  of  friends  was  enlaiged, 
and  health  benefited. 

Mr.  Durbin  received  the  second  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  grad- 
uation. It  was  a  marked  tributo  to  his  enei^  and  acquirements, 
and  Its  mieeableueSB  was  enhanced  by  the  bet,  that  it  was  conferred 
at  the  BuggcBtion  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President 
of  the  Uiul«d  States.  During  the  same  year  (1826),  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  New  York.  That  visit  is  well  remembered  by  many  a 
OM  who  was  charmed  by  his  oratory,  ot  impressed  by  his  appeals. 
His  uncmnmon  ext«mpore,  united  to  a  youthfiil  appearance,  and  the 
&ct  (^  ear^  disadvantages,  created  a  marked  sensation.  His  voice 
was  in  constant  demand,  either  on  the  platform  before  crowded  au- 
diencca,  or  in  the  social  circle.  He  was  a  star  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Union,  no  slight  transition  from  the  work-bench  in  a  frontier 
village.  But  it  did  not  cost  him  his  modes^.  He  received  the  at- 
tantioDe  quietly,  effected  all  the  good  he  might,  and  then  retnmed 
to  duty  at  the  South.  His  spheM,  meanwhile^  had  been  enlarged. 
Tb»  Publican  of  Augusta  College  was  made  a  Professor.  F^om 
IB28  to  1831  he  filled  the  Frofeesorship  of  Ancient  Languages. 
This  position  afiiffded  opportmuly  for  higher  studies.    It  was  sedu- 
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louily  improved,  and  to  the  goutw  of  life  at  Uiia  time,  nuwe  than  to 
any  oder  period,  is  Dr.  Dnrbin  indebted  for  the  freedom  from  tad^ 
aicality,  provincialism,  and  iDaccuiac;  which  marks  hia  atyle. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-82  Dr.  Durbin  re«ided  at  Waahingtoo, 
liaving  been  elected  Chaplun  of  tlie  United  States  Senate.  Tben 
be  was  a  favorite.  Henr^  Claj  spoke  of  him  aa  one  of  the  beat  om- 
ion  he  had  ever  heard,  whether  connected  with  Cbnrch  or  State. 
Abel  Stevens,  editor  of  the  National  Magaiine,  aaya— 

"His  sermoni  in  the  c^itol  are  remembered  atill  for  thw  pmn- 
gencf  and  power.  It  fell  to  his  lot,  by  vote  of  tbe  Howe,  and 
reqiuBition  &om  Mr.  Claj,  the  ch^rman,  to  preach  the  aarmoa  in 
the  Capitol  on  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  General  WuhingtMi. 
Both  houses  and  the  Supreme  Court  adjonmed,  and  such  an  audi- 
ence probably  has  never,  before  or  since,  been  seen  in  the  capitol. 
When  the  slender  form  of  ^e  preacher  speared  in  the  apeaker'a 
desk,  before  the  vast  and  august  asaembly,  there  was  a  slight  tremw 
of  apprehendon  in  the  throng ;  and  the  western  members  felt  special 
solicitude.  The  tUDo  of  Old  Hundred  resounded  through  the  vast 
hall,  and  was  followed  by  the  clear,  composed,  and  peculiar  v<h<»  of 
the  preacher  in  prayer;  and  all  bcarta  were  quieted.  The  text  waa 
Rev.  Jv.  11,  'Thou  aH  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  hones', 
and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all  tilings,  and  for  thy  pleasoie 
they  are  and  were  created.'  The  whole  drift  of  the  sermon  was  to 
show  the  agency  of  God  Id  our  Revolution,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  depended  upon  morals  and  religion ;  there  was  no 
effort  at  disptay  in  it ;  but  more  than  usual  directness,  plaioneee,  and 
eamestaiess.  It  had  all  the  chaTHCterisiic  effect  of  his  diBconraea. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  as  he  descended  from  the  speaker's  chair, 
Governor  Wickli^  of  Kentucky,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said :  '  I 
advise  you  never  to  preach  agtun,  if  you  have  regard  to  your  repn- 
tatioiL  You  never  can  see  such  another  day  as  this ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  do  such  another  deed  as  you  have  done  to^ay, 
Hie  preacher  bowed  and  was  ulent." 

In  the  spring  of  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorohip  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  but  resigned  on  bdng 
dbosen  soon  after,  by  the  General  Conference,  Editor  of  "  The  Chris- 
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(MB  Advooito  axul  Joanul,"  th«  N«w  YoiIe  orgaa  at  tite  Heth9- 

In  1884  be  vai  nade  Frendent  of  DicUiiaoii  College,  sn  appoiot- 
loent  ao  unexpected,  that  tlia  Snt  hint  (^  it  cune  with  the  congratu- 
l^iona  of  &  friend  in  the  rtreeL  He  held  that  poat  Ull  1845,  vlien 
be  roanmed  [weacbing  at  Philadeli^ia,  where  be  now  lesidei. 

In  April,  IS42,  be  wwt  to  ikirope  aiMi  the  East,  letunung  in  An- 
gust,  1843.  Tha  Harpen  pnl^iuied  the  written  reaults  of  bis  travela 
in  four  ToloiDW.  Theoe  works  are  cvuJenaed  in  eiprcMtm,  lively  in 
tooe,  and  instmotiTe  in  details.  Reflections  upon  governments  and 
i!eligi<HiB  are  interwoven  in  sufBcoent  but  not  ezceauve  quantity. 
Over  ten  thonaand  copies  hav«  been  demanded  t^  the  public. 

In  1860  he  was  unonimoDsly  a{qioiuted,  by  the  Bishops,  Mission- 
ary Secretary,  in  tbe  place  of  Dr.  Pitman,  who  resigned  tm  account 
of  ill  health.  Tbn  General  Conference  o(  1BC2  reappointed  hyn  to 
the  same  post,  which  be  now  holds. 

Dr.  Durbin  shines  pre-eminently  on  the  platform.  He  is  an  ora- 
tor in  the  tnie  senas  of  the  term.  He  can  arouse  the  empathies, 
move  the  passions,  ouivince  the  uodentanding,  and  chann  the  fanoy. 
He  has  the  elements  of  chancier  which  go  to  mahe  up  a  popolar 
^leaker.  'Exa  ccmmand  of  language  is  unbounded.  Never  at  a  loos 
&r  a  word,  hie  sentences  pour  out  with  tbe  esse  and  smoothness  of 
flowing  <hL  Ha  has  also  a  vein  ot  pleasantry,  which,  at  times,  rises 
into  bnmor,  and  which  he  uses  with  discrimination  snd  success.  He 
is  always  self-possessed.  No  attack  of  an  opponent,  no  unexpected 
call  before  an  audience,  no  uulbreseen  accident  can  tip  the  balance 
f^  bis  self-controL  He  has  a  good  degree  of  &noy,  and  can  point  a 
■ceae  with  barmomoas  and  lively  coloring.  His  r<»ce  is  not  supe- 
not.  It  lacks  vdume,  but  is  not  disagreeable.  His  manner  and 
modulation  are,  however,  at  times,  strikingly  at  &ult  At  tbe  com- 
mencouent  of  his  speeches  be  occasionally  has  an  unfortunate  way 
of  drawling  his  words  in  a  mtootooona,  in^cient,  feeble  style,  the 
sentences  "dragging  their  slow  length  along,"  like  Alexandrine 
verse.  How  he  dK>nld  have  UJSea  into  this  way  is  a  puszle,  for  it  is 
ao  dissonant  wi£b  bis  character.  It  deserves  censure,  becauss  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  as  is  seen  from  the  fiut  that,  as  he  advances  in  & 
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speech,  he  drope  it,  bb  Bunjan's  I^giim  let  go  hu  burden,  aikl  itarli 
on  vrith  energy,  life,  and  animBtion.  At  Snt  it  seemed  m  if  then 
were  no  strength  of  body,  no  activity  of  mind,  Mid  no  interest  (^ 
heart ;  but  now  all  ii  wannth,  enthnmum,  and  thought  His  sacoew 
on  the  platform  is  reiy  different  on  different  occamona,  as  his  remarlcs 
are  entirely  extempore,  and  be  always  tnuta  to  the  oocasion  (or  the 
impulae  necessary  to  the  formation  of  sentences.  Tbua  he  occuaaor 
ally  fails  in  getting  "  warmed  up ;"  while,  at  times,  be  vielda  the 
wand  of  eloquence  with  a  master's  hand.  He  is  a  enperior  debater, 
and  always  successful ;  but  he  never  sets  foot  in  the  arena  of  discns- 
sion  until  others  have  eihaosted  the  subject  to  tbe  extent  of  thur 
abili^.  Then  he  presents  himself  reviews  the  whole  ground,  sums 
up  the  argument,  and  virtually  decides  the  question. 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Durbin's  mind  is  its  praetieal  cast.  It 
has  to  do  with  facts  rather  than  vH(h  theories.  He  is  a  man  of  de- 
tails, one  who  attends  to  the  minutis  of  whatever  is  before  him. 
He  obser\'es  every  thing  with  a  closeness  which  is  astonishing. 
Nothing  escapes  his  scrutiny,  not  even  signboards  as  be  walks 
the  street.  Hence  ho  proves  an  excellent  worbing  man.  He  will 
carry  out  a  plan  to  the  minutest  det^l  with  unwavering  success. 
He  makes  an  admirable  financier,  and  a  most  able  Society  secretary. 
There  are  no  loose  screws  in  the  machinery  under  his  control. 
When  he  was  President  of  Dickinson  College,  the  finances  of  the  in- 
stitution were  in  perfect  order.  There  was  always  money  to  pay 
debts  on  the  day  they  became  due. 

He  is  not  a  philosopher  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  He 
does  not  revel  in  pure  thought.  Abstract  principles  he  does  not  dia- 
cuss,  and  to  the  higher  philosophical  theories  he  pays  little  attention. 
"Transcendentalism"  is  to  him  a  bank  of  fog  which  the  light  of  ge- 
nius may  illiuninate,  but  cannot  dissipate.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
is  so  fond  of  facts  as  to  disregard  principles,  or  so  nice  in  detuls  aa 
to  forget  generalizations,  but  his  power  lies  in  sound  and  shrewd 
conduBions  from  observation  rather  than  from  speculation.  Katuial 
sciences  are  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  geolc^,  and  his  lectures  to  the  students  at  the  college 
on  that  sciencs,  which  is  nsually  deemed  as  diy  and  hard  aa  the 
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TockB  <^  wluch  it  treats,  were  listened  to  with  avidity.  So  in  the 
prindples  irfgorenuneiit  and  of  political  economy  h«  is  well  vened, 
sod  etlindogy  he  has  pureued  witlt  leal  Some  of  our  readers  hav« 
seen  a  tKatiae,  wbich  he  publisbed,  on  the  haimony  between  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  discoveries  of  Oeol<^.  In 
sentiment  and  Ofunion  he  would  be  ranked  as  a  conservative.  He  is 
neither  ultra  in  notions  nor  rash  in  conclosions.  He  r^fards  sutijects 
with  candor,  and  comprehends  all  opposing  facts. 

In  preaching,  he  succeeds  in  leepbg  oat  of  the  beaten  track  both 
<rf  thought  and  rf  ezprettiou.  He  avoids  thoee  phrases  which  hav« 
become  so  &miliar  as  to  savor  of  cant.  Hence  some  unreflecting 
people  have  esteemed  bim  speculative,  because  his  views  were 
simply  novel,  when  no  man  is  less  so.  Pnutieat  is  his  chosen  ad- 
jective. 

His  memcxy  <^  facts  and  of  thoughts  is  tenacious,  but  of  words  it 
is  slippery.  He  cannot  commit  sentences  to  memoiy,  and  hence  the 
hearer  may  never  be  alarmed  lest  his  extempore  eloquence  has  been 
"  cut  and  dried." 

Dr.  Durbin  has  done  much  to  elevate  and  establish  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  country.  Perhaps  he  has  done  no  more  than  some 
others,  but  he  has  fulfilled  his  proportion.  In  almost  every  depart 
ment  <3t  labw  he  has  been  stationed,  and  has  shown  himself  a  pn^ 
able  aervsDt.  He  has  written  consider^ly  for  the  religious  papers, 
and  for  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview.  In  this  latter  admirable 
pnblicatitoi  will  be  found  able  critiques  on  "  Ouizot's  History  of  Civ- 
ilisatiixi,''  and  "  Butler's  Analc^." 

Mr.  Stevens  well  describes  his  appearance  as  follows : 

"  Dr.  Durbin  is  slight  in  person,  but  apparently  in  excellent  health. 
B»  walks  with  a  li^t,  elastic  step.  We  know  not  but  that  he  must 
consent  to  be  placed  in  the  glorious  class  of  '  homely  men,'  who  fill 
so  lai^ly  the  aniuds  of  greatness.  We  onoe  thou|^t  this  his  in- 
evitable allotment ;  but  by  closer  and  more  fiuniliar  observation,  or 
perikaps  the  '  fi»dnati<Jn'  of  that  indefinable — some  would  call  it 
mesmeric — influence  which  usually  accompaniea  men  of  genius,  we 
hare  been  tempted  to  change  our  mind,  and  there  is  a  luAdng  dis- 
porition  aboat  our  heart  to  oonsider  him  a  decidedly  interesting- 
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looting  man.  His  head  is  diminutive,  nearly  as  ontrig^t  a  r^to- 
tion  of  phrenology  as  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Chanaing,  or  Bancroft,  or 
Bishop  Simpson,  another  of  the  leading  men  of  hit  own  chnicli ;  hia 
eyee  are  blue ;  hia  noee  small,  and  slightly  uptnniod  (for  which  ha 
may  claim  brotherhood  with  Pitt,  Burke,  and  other  nolaUlities) ; 
his  mouth  is  remarkable  for  its  characteristic  expression;  it  indicate* 
great  firmuees,  and  the  lines  from  the  nostrils  to  its  comers  are  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Dos  hur  is  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray.  His  com- 
plexion is  somewhat  sanguine — it  glows  with  good  health,  and  re- 
minds you  not  of  the  suffused  ^riduess  of  the  English  face,  but  of 
the  loss  tumid  and  more  embrowned  countenance  of  the  continental 


"  After  all,  it  is  Dot  the  features,  as  far  as  the  bare  lineaments  may 
be  BO  called,  that  give  characteristle  expression  to  the  human  &ca, 
just  SB  it  is  not  the  mere  verbal  expression  of  a  writer  that  constitnles 
his  style.  There  is  a  Eubtile,  general,  indescribable  something — in- 
describable because  of  its  exquisite  subtilty  and  spiritual  significanca, 
which  renders  alike  tlie  features  and  the  style  of  a  man  instinct  with 
hia  soul,  and  with  even  his  individual  characteristics.  The  highest 
perfection  of  art  consists  in  the  ability  to  give  to  the  canvas  or  tbe 
marble  this  visible  animtu  of  the  man.  Dr.  Durbin's  face  is  strongly 
marked  in  this  respect;  his  smile  is  especially  expressive;  it  plays 
with  outbcaming  radiance,  and  is  usually  eobanced  by  some  aecom- 
panying  gesture  expressive  of  refined  courtesy.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  indication  of  the  countenance  is  especially  ^gaificant  in  his 
preaclung.  In  his  more  emphatic  passages  his  features  glow,  and 
his  eyes  radiate  an  electrical  fire  which  darta  with  resbtless  effect 
among  his  hearers. 

"  His  voice  is  peculiar :  there  seems  to  be  an  organic  defect  about 
iL  It  cannot  be  called  feminine,  nor  squealing ;  but  you  are  induced 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  decidedly  one  or  tha  other  were 
it  not  for  assiduous  cultivation,  by  which  he  has  subdued  it  into 
perfect  control.  He  uses  it  as  a  well-lxained  musician  uses  hia  in- 
strument, and  though  far  from  musical,  it  is  not  disagreeable.  It 
drawls  somewhat,  and  on  ita  higher  keys  becomes  harsh ;  but  it  !■ 
celdom  raised  above  an  agreeable  colloquial  tone. 
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"  We  hare  no  henUncy  in  prononndng  Dr.  DnrUa  the  most  in* 
tereflting  preacher  nov  in, the  Methodist  puIpiL  We  gave  Olin  this 
digtinctton  once,  but  it  remains  now  with  Durtun.  Others  there  are 
who  excel  him  in  particular  respects,  but  none  that  equal  him  either 
in  popular  effect  or  in  the  interest  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  minds. 
His  sermons  are  nanallj'  long,  but  no  one  tires  with  them ;  no  one 
hears  the  last  sentence  without  regret,  nor  leaves  the  church  without 
a  vivid,  if  not  a  profound  impresnon  of  the  discourse." 

Thns  are  briefly  sketched  the  prominent  points  of  Dr.  Dnrbin's  life 
and  character.  Tht  wide  scope  of  experience  imports  peculiar  inter- 
est A  pioneer  circuit,  a  coUege  agency,  a  professorship,  a  Senata 
chaplaincy,  a  college  premdency,  an  editorship,  a  pastorate,  and  a 
mifluon  secretaryship,  all  worthily  filled  by  one  man,  whose  life  is 
yet  at  its  meridian,  make  a  rare  group.  Tet  not  bo  mnch  the  va- 
riety of  the  life,  as  the  contrast  of  its  commencement,  is  the  attrac- 
tion. The  greatness  of  result  is  enhanced  by  the  minuteness  of  tie- 
ginning.  It  is  the  obstacles  overcome  which  give  grandeur  to 
achierement.  It  is  shadow  depth  which  heightens  light  Other 
men  have  been  prendents  of  colleges  and  chnpluns  of  senates,  but 
they  were  not  all  reared  in  hmnble  cnrcnmstances,  bound  down  hj 
pover^ ;  nnbleased  by  schools,  unadmitted  to  libraries,  unuded  by 
teachers ;  apprenticed  to  a  work-bench,  yet  struggling  on,  and  fight- 
ing the  way  np ;  watchful  of  opportunities ;  snatching  wayside  facil- 
ities; gathering  "line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  Kttle ;"  borrowing  a  history  of  one,  buying  a  grammar  d 
another;  reading  in  Idtchen  comers;  studying  in  log-cabins  by 
pine-knot  U|^t,  and  on  horseback  through  the  woods ;  holding  to 
the  course  perseverin^y,  steadily,  calmly,  unwaveringly ;  following 
the  path  which  opens ;  doing  the  work  which  ofiers ;  nntil  the  day 
be  past,  ar.d  "  Well  don^  be  spobn  by  the  all-obMrvant  Master. 


THE  PIOMEER  PBEACHEE. 


"Now  when  thejMvtlu  boldneif  of  F«tet  aod  John,  nd pModnd Oat 
Uiej  were  ouleBrned  ind  ignotant  meo,  the;  niMTdied ;  Kkd  thej  took 
knowledge  of  them  tb»t  thej  luul  been  with  Jem." 


Ahirica  has  always  had  ita  frootitf  countiy,  and  the  A 
pulpit  ita  pioaeer  preachers.  A  long  future  will  be  like  the  put 
Until  the  tide  of  cirilization  shall  reach  its  Pacific  limit,  there  will 
be  the  axe,  the  rifle,  the  saddle-bags,  and  the  stump :  there  will 
be  a  strip  of  country  on  which  the  day  of  civilization  ia  dawmog. 
Our  volume  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not  discuss,  somewhat  at 
leogth,  this  anomaly  to  the  Old  Wodd,  and  this  characteriatio  of  the 
New — the  pioneer  preacher. 

Passing  by  the  honored  names  and  great  work  of  Elliott^  Brai- 
nerd,  and  others,  as  belonging  to  a  paitJ>eyond  our  prescribed 
limits,  we  shall  treat  of  the  pioue«r  movemeuts  of  the  Methodists, 
omitting  also  desirable  mention  of  the  important  doings  of  other  de- 
nonunations  on  the  Western  frontier,  the  Baptists,  Freal^terian^ 
and  CoDgTegationalista,  as  having  received  more  attention  from  Uie 
historian,  and  as  being,  perhaps,  less  distinctive,  characteristic,  and 
universal. 

Of  the  Methodists,  we  have  selected  the  name  of  John  P.  Durbio 
to  introduce  this  chapter ;  not  because  he  is  esteemed  the  most  n- 
tnarkable  pioneer  preacher  of  the  centuiy,  but  because,  of  the  Meth- 
odist preachers,  who  have  served  in  the  frontier  campaign,  and  who 
are,  at  this  present,  of  active  and  prominent  influence  in  the  church, 
he  is  esteemed  the  most  desirable  representative. 

In  order  that  the  Methodism  of  the  West  may  be  properly  pn- 
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■ented  to  the  inteUigeDce  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  well  to  outline  the 
prominent  featmes  of  the  last  third  of  the  preceding  centmy.* 

He  defeat  of  the  English  before  Fort  Duquesne,  under  the  ill- 
fated  Braddock,  in  1755,  did  not  root  out  the  desire  to  wreet  that 
strong  portion  from  the  I^rench;  and  for  this  purpoee  General 
Forbes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition.  It  was  deemed, 
however,  eaaential  to  success  that  he  be  preceded  hy  some  person 
with  gifto  adapted  to  win  the  minds  of  the  indomitable  inhabitants 
of  the  forest  from  the  cause  of  the  French  to  that  of  [he  English. 

Cbbibtuk  Frxdkbiok  Post,  a  Uoravian  missionaiy,  was  selected 
for  this  hazardous  ent«ipri«.  He  had  long  been  laboring  among 
the  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  in  Susquehanna,  and  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  (tf  Indian  language,  habita,  cnatoms,  and  preju- 
dicea. 

He  waa  simple-hearted,  cahn,  intrepid,  and  rened  in  the  perils  of 
Baraga  life.  Committing  Umself  and  his  cause  into  the  handa  of  the 
Great  ICaater,  attended  by  a  small  band  of  friendly  sarages,  he 
started  on  his  mission,  and  plunged  into  the  forest  Omitting  mi- 
nute histny,  suffice  it  to  si^,  tliat  the  negotiation  was  eminently  snc- 
ceesM.  His  Hfb  was  often  threatened,  and  his  escapes  marvellons ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  attaching  the  Indians  to  the  Kiglish,  and  in  re- 
turning aaiely  to  the  settlements.  The  fbrt  soon  fell,  and  the  Eng- 
liflh  arms  were  crowned  with  triumph. 

After  the  close  <^  the  war  iu  I?01,  this  MoraTian  missionary  re- 
turned to  tabor  among  the  Indians  with  whom  he  had  negotiated ; 
CTOsring  the  Alleghany  river,  and  settling  upon  the  Muskingum, 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Indians  were  of  the  Dela- 
ware tribe,  with' whose  brethren  he  hkd  before  lived,  and  with  whose 
language  he  was  fonuliar.  Having  taken  possession  of  some  ground 
aUotted  him,  he  began  to  bnild  a  cabin  for  the  double  purpoee  of  a 
home  and  schocd-house.    But  as  he  conunenced  clearing  the  land  of 

*  W«  m  Indebted  to  the  Intenattng  oniiabBilied  "  Lowell  LaotuTee"  of  Ki. 
IGllwD,  (ntltled,  "BkMebesorttieEarlrHklMyuid  Bettlanant  of  the  10*- 
i^Hip[d  Tall«7,"  for  the  wup  of  the  IbUowiiv  aluip(*r ;  bat  tince  in  wesving  tit* 

pattern,  loms  threadu  of  our  own  have  been  wronght  In  the  woof,  w«  «an  onl; 
ftn  atilt  In  ibis  gsiMnl  w^. 
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ita  luitiTe  timber,  the  laduuu  inqniied  his  purpoM ;  tnd  m  hit  n- 
Bwcdng  that  he  must  live,  and  to  lire  he  most  have  a  cabin  and  » 
cleared  spot  to  raise  com,  they  Baid :  "  Nay,  not  so ;  the  Franch 
prieeta,  who  have  been  our  teachers,  are  fat  and  comely,  hat  they 
rabo  no  corn.  If  yon  be  the  serrant  of  God,  He  will  feed  yon  aa  Ha 
fed  them.  You  need  not  to  sow  and  reap.  If  yon  have  land,  th» 
pale  faces  will  come  and  take  land  beside  yon.  They  will  bnild  a 
fort ;  they  will  cut  down  our  forests,  and  seiie  oar  hontiDg-gToand^ 
and  we  shall  be  driven  towards  the  setting  sun," 

The  Indian  logic  was  intsistible,  and  so  Christian  Fnderiok  Pert 
only  built  his  cabin,  and  trusted  God  for  his  corn.  Hie  luemonUa 
Heckewelder  was  his  worthy  colaborer ;  but  the  Fontiac  war  break- 
ing out  the  following  year,  the  two  missionaries,  warned  of  danger 
by  the  faithful  children  of  the  forest,  returned  east  of  the  monn- 
tains,  remained  six  years,  and  then  went  back  to  the  Tniiiana^  eaUb- 
lishing  the  noted  settlement  of  Schjinbrunn  (beautiful  spring),  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  only  Christian  set- 
tlement west  of  the  Allcghonies,  except  those  of  the  Jesuita  and 
other  Catholic  mtsaionaries  in  Ulinois  and  Louisiana.  Thut  planted 
and  fostered  by  those  pious,  holy,  and  devout  Uoravian  brethren, 
many  an  Indiau  heart  was  won  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  their  la- 
boia,  their  patience,  and  their  constancy,  tlourishing  misMcaiary 
stations  were  established  around  this,  as  the  centre,  and  peaoefidly 
and  rapidly  were  the  Delaware  Indians  being  converted  to  Christi- 
anity and  civilization. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  anfortunately  bat  in- 
evitably, these  missionary  stations  were  on  the  frontier  between  the 
Whites  and  the  Indians.  The  Wyandols  and  Shawnees,  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Northwest,  in  makbg  incursions  throughout  the  boi^ 
dels  of  Vir^nia  and  Pennsylvania,  must  needs  pass  through  these 
Christian  settlements ;  and  the  whites,  in  their  avenging  eipeditions, 
must  also  take  the  Moravian  Indians  in  the  route.  This  only  re- 
sulted in  their  good  treatment  by  both  parties ;  but  the  British  at 
Detroit  determined,  at  last,  that  they  must  be  broken  up,  and  re- 
moved to  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky.  They  were  loath  to 
leave  their  hinoes,  their  maize-fielda,  their  school-cabins,  and  (h* 
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graves  of  Uieir  btlien ;  but  thej  were  forced  to  go.  Garriedoffbe- 
Ibre  their  com  woe  harvested,  unprorided  with  suitable  shelter  and 
Bofficieot  food,  during  the  severe  and  longwinterof  1781-82,  nearly 
one  hnndred  of  them  periahed  of  cold  and  Btarvation ;  and  in  the 
Bpring  the  remainder  resolved  to  return,  and  at  least  gather  in  the 
maize  which  was  yet  standing  in  their  fields.  It  happened  that  a 
company  of  ninety  whites,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William- 
son, had  resolved  on  an  excursion  into  the  Indian  territory,  to  pun- 
ish the  Wyandota  for  their  outrages ;  and  after  two  or  three  days 
march  from  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburg,  they  gained  the  peaceful  sel- 
Uemenla  of  these  Moravian  Indians.  They  found  them  scatterod 
through  the  fields — men,  women,  and  children — gathering  in  the 
com.  They  were  received  courteously  and  even  cordially,  and  in- 
vited to  partake  of  food  and  rest.  The  whites  told  them  that  they 
had  come  on  a  peacefiil  errand  to  take  them  to  Port  Pitt 

It  happened  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  been  there  the  previous 
year,  and  had  been  treated  with  remarkable  kindness  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  The  plan  therefore  impressed  them  favorably ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  de«re  of  the  whites,  they  gathered  to- 
gether &om  the  fields,  within  a  circoit  of  fonr  or  five  miles,  for 
friendly  conference.  When  they  were  all  collected  in  one  plaoe^ 
unarmed  and  inoffensive,  they  were  put  under  arrest  and  guard,  and 
the  question  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Williamson  to  his  men :  Shall 
the«e  bidiana  be  marched  to  Pittsbni^,  or  be  put  to  death )  The 
soldiers  were  standing  in  rank,  and  the  vote  was  put  "All  in  favored 
life  step  out  two  paces  in  front,"  was  the  word.  Sixteen  out  of  niue^ 
advanced.  The  molion  was  loet  The  Indians  were  doomed  to  death. 
Th^T  &te  was  announced  to  them,  that  with  the  morrow's  dawn 
they  must  all  die.  Trusting,  simple-minded  people,  they  begged  Ibr 
life ;  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded,  except  by  Him  whose  ear  is 
always  open.  The  waitings  of  women  and  children  were  loet  on  the 
vindictive  addiery.  All  night  they  spent  either  in  pleadings  with 
their  captors,  or  in  prayers  to  Ood.  But  when  the  sun  roee  they 
were  led  forth,  and  laid  on  blocks  preriously  prepared.  Fire  and 
thirty  men,  lour  and  thirty  women,  and  four  and  forty  children, 
were  in  snccesuon  butchered.    The  blood  rons  cold  at  the  memwy 
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(H  that  deed,  the  moet  ttnaam  erer  perpetrated  hj  Uie  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  God  the  Ahnig^tf  Blumbereth  not:  "Vengeutce  m 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  The  next  year  this  taxm  bud 
fitted  ont  another  expedition  fOT  extenninUing  the  Indiana,  in  com- 
pany with  four  hundred  others. 

They  went  forth  to  bum,  lay  waste,  and  batcher;  but  they  were 
entrapped,  defeated,  scattered,  and  almoet  the  entire  cmnpany  wen 
father  burned  alive,  tomahawked,  or  lost  in  the  wildemem 

These  Morayian  brethren  were  the  firrt  to  bring  the  Word  of  life 
into  the  boundleae  r^oni  of  the  MisMssippi  Valley  (ezoeptii^,  cf 
conrse,  the  old  Jeeolt  fiobers  and  Catholic  miaaionariea  who  came 
with  the  French) ;  and  a  few  of  their  converts  survived,  and  till  this 
day  a  small  remnant  of  Moravian  Indians  and  Whites  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio. 

Turning  now  to  the  fiy>nder  country  sonth  of  the  Ohio,  and  we 
find  that  the  earliest  Christian  pioneers  coming  into  Kentucky  on 
the  first  wave  of  population,  were  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  a 
large  and  influential  body  in  Viiginia  and  North  Carolina,  whe^ice 
the  greater  part  of  emigration  to  Kentucky  originated;  and  whilst 
there  were  but  few  regular  preachers  who  come  with  the  sole  par- 
pose  of  preaching,  there  were  many  who  came  to  get  farms  and  es- 
tablish estates,  and  who  were  also  licensed  to  preach  and  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments. 

These  were  not  long  alter  followed  by  Presbyterian  missionaiiea, 
devoted  exclusively  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  supported  at  llie 
East  Both  the  Baptists  and  Presbytfirians  aocompli^ed  a  noble 
work,  but  of  these  we  do  not  design  to  speak.  Indeed,  there  is  lees 
occafflon,  as  l^thfdl  historians  have  already  written  their  yrcaHxf 
story.  We  come  at  last  to  the  Methodists,  to  whom  our  attention 
will  be  confined. 

Hie  Methodist  is  a  yonnger  Church.  Its  first  regular  preachers 
landed  in  America  in  1770.  Only  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
Methodist  preacher  had  touched  foot  on  this  continent,  they  were 
penetrating  the  wilds  c^  the  Far  West,  and  visiting  the  outmost 
points  of  advancing  civilization.  James  Haw  first  crossed  the  ADe- 
ghaoies,  and  others  rapidly  followed. 
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At  the  aataA  Utere  «u  much  uitBgotusiii  between  the  diSerant 
denominationB  in  the  WeeL  A  sort  of  religious  pugilism  wu  in 
Tt^e,  which,  indeed,  is  not  yet  altogether  puwd  away.  There  is 
a  kind  rf  oonnge  and  grit  about  mteteta  or  pioneer  people,  which 
insists  on  scuffling  and  grappling — a  pugnacious  attitude,  which 
manifeats  ittelf  through  all  rarieties  of  lifn.  The  pioneer  clei^ 
were  not  free  from  it.  They  were,  hence,  adept  controvernalists,  and 
a  great  din  was  kept  up  about  B^tism  and  Pedo-Baptiim,  Free 
Grace  and  Destiny,  Falling  from  Grace  and  Ferserersnce  of  the 
Saints,  he^  Ac  Brethren  of  the  difilBrent  denominations  often  had 
theii  public  discomons.  One  would  challenge  his  brolber  of  another 
Mth,  and  meeting  together  before  the  pec^le,  occupying  a  tempo- 
rary TOBtmm  in  some  grove^  would  debate  the  doctrines  in  which 
they  disagreed.  These  discussions  were  conducted  with  due  fcnn 
and  eerem<Miy.  A  moderator  was  chosen,  a  committee  of  deosion 
selected,  the  order  of  speaking  determined,  time  specified,  and  all 
preliminaiJeB  having  been  satisbctorily  settled,  the  combatants  would 
diacnsB,  defend,  treat  and  maltreat  the  unfortunate  doctrines,  to  the 
eminent  edification  of  the  interested  audience ;  and  finally,  bke  most 
diBpotanta,  sliding  from  general  prindples  into  sharp  repartees  and 
teOing  personalitiet,  would  oftentimee  contribute  to  the  infinite  enter- 
tainment of  the  assemblage. 

Nerertheleas,  the  people  during  twen^  years  were,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  insennble  to  religious  matlere.  Absorbed  by  Indian 
wan,  by  the  settlement  of  a  new  connby  and  the  inexorable  demands 
of  a  fronder  livelihood,  and  French  infidelity  having  come  in  with 
FVench  pt^dos,  many  sank,  from  apathy  concerning  Christianity,  into 
eold  deism  or  reckless  atheism.  Many  oi  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
West  wen  not  ashamed  to  avow  themselves  skeptics  and  infidels, 
and  therefore  the  field  of  the  mianonary  was  hard  to  till 

In  order  that  essential  pn^reis  be  made  in  rooting  out  error  and 
clearing  away  the  weeds  of  inflddity,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
chamjHona  vt  the  truth  should  m«ge  all  min<«  difierences  into  the 
one  common  cause  of  the  one  great  Head  of  the  Church.  There- 
fore, towards  the  close  of  tlte  last  oentany,  the  Freabytarians  and  the 
Uethodists  united  their  efibrts  and  wwked  with  mntoal  understanding 
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ud  hannoiiy.  In  the  southern  part  of  Eeotucky  (h«j  held  nmoo 
meetings  and  sacr&meiit&l  Rervicei,  at  which  miniaten  of  botli 
denomi nations  officiated  aa  true  yolcefellowa,  and  the  result  was  that 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion  began  to  pervade  the 
communitjr;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800  occurred  "  the  great  remal,'* 
aa  it  is  termed,  or  "  the  Cumberland  Tevival,"  the  most  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  religious  excitement  that  ever  ha^w&ed  on  this 
continent,  or  perhaps  ever  happened  in  the  hiattMy  of  the  Church 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

It  burst  forth  with  irreustible  power  at  what  was  called  a  "sacrs- 
montal  meeting,"  or  a  "protracted  meeting"  of  several  days,  held 
at  Cane  Ridge,  Kentucky,  sustained  by  the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  union.  This  meeting  had  been  preceded  try 
many  of  the  same  kind,  held  in  various  parts  of  that  r^on  of 
country,  the  size  and  interest  of  vrhich  steadily  increased  with  every 
repetition.  At  this  one  the  collection  of  people  was  immense.  It 
is  credibly  stated  that  thirty  thousand  were  on  the  camp-ground  at 
one  Ume ;  which  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
sparsely  settled  character  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  provision  for  the  sustenance  and  lodg^g  of  such  a 
multitude  for  days  in  succeeuon  could  not  be  provided  by  any  one 
settlement  of  a  ucw  country,  and  hence  the  people  came  in  families 
and  companies,  asof  old  the  Jews  went  up  to  tlieFcast  of  Tabomaclea, 
with  horse-teams  and  ox-teams,  carrying  with  them  provisions, 
jerked  meat  and  com-dodger,  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  and  tents. 
And  hence  we  see  that  from  the  neceflsitiea  of  a  new  country  arata 
the  peculiar  form  of  religious  meetings,  so  popular  with  the  Metho- 
dists, called  "camp  meetings."  The  inhabitants,  scattered  through 
th«  partially  cleared  forests  or  open  prairies  of  the  West,  without 
church  buildings  or  established  pastors ;  their  minds  untrained  to 
thought,  yet  highly  susceptible  to  sympathetic  influences;  their 
attention  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  engrossed  by  the  inexorable 
necessities  of  getting  a  livelihood,  it  is  evident  that  their  religious 
nature  only  could  be  reached  through  the  combined  Influences  <rf 
sympathy,  exclusive  attention,  popuUr  oratory,  and  special  exdto- 
mont.    And  these  camp  meetings  were  not  the  device  d  ingenioui 
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men  to  oompan  a  demred  end.  Tbvj  wen  the  natural  growth  of  a 
new  country,  qHinging  up  spontaneously  like  prairie  flowen  &om 
▼irgin  soil.  But  at  this  meeting  which  we  have  introduced  to  the 
attention  of  tlia  reader,  this  remarkable  gathering  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, a  new  development  appeared,  so  wonderful  and  mysterious  as 
to  be  incredible,  were  it  not  vouched  for  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  worthy  witnesses. 

Frerioua  to  this  gathering  at  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  there  bad  appeared  the  moat  remarkable  physical  mani- 
feetationB,  which  went  under  tho  expressive  name  of  "  the  jerks." 
The  people  were  seized  as  by  a  sort  of  superhuman  power ;  all  con- 
trol of  the  will  over  the  muscular  system  seemed  taken  away ;  in 
many  cases  the  senses  refused  to  perform  their  functions,  and  tho 
usual  methods  of  manifesting  consciousneBB  were  annulled.  Strong 
men  would  suddenly  fall  to  the  earth  utterly  helpless,  or  would  be 
tossed  and  thrown  about  in  all  positions  and  attitudes.  Women  would 
be  taken  with  a  strong  spasmodic  motion,  and  while  standing  os 
their  feet  would  be  swayed  back  and  forth,  striking  the  back  to 
the  ground,  and  then,  without  the  bending  of  joints,  thrown  over 
on  to  their  iaoet,  and  so  awing  forward  and  back  with  strange  regu- 
larity and  rapidity.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  by  many  eye-witnesses, 
in  some  cases  so  resistless  and  rapid  was  this  motion,  that  the 
long  hair  of  the  women  (which,  in  anlicipatioii  of  the  ezperiencc^ 
they  had  let  down  and  fastened  in  a  knot  at  the  end)  would  whis 
through  the  air  and  strike  the  floor,  so  as  to  resemble  in  sound  Iha 
cxatsk  of  a  teanister's  whip,  capable  of  being  heard,  it  was  presumed, 
in  some  notable  instances,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Vaa  would  be  forced  over  the  ground  in  a  rotatory  motion,  their 
limbs  forming  the  four  spokes  (so  to  speak)  of  an  animated  wheel ; 
and  tfaou^  sometimes  able  to  stop  themselves  by  clinging  to  trees 
or  shrubs,  yet  in  some  instances  even  unable  to  do  this,  and  only 
secured  by  the  help  of  friends. 

These  remarkable  manifestations  excited,  of  course,  the  intense 
curioMty  and  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  resulted  in  the 
throning  of  the  entire  community  to  these  "  sacramental  meetings," 
in  order  to  be  eye-witnesses,  or  posdbly  actnal  performers  of  these 
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mjsteriouB  "jedis."  Thia  acconnts  for  the  imnuoiM  gslberitig  of 
thirty  thousand  people  at  the  Cane  Rtdge  meetiBg,  to  which  manj 
had  come  fifty,  one  hnndred,  and  eren  three  hundred  mika,  OT 
nearly  a  ten  days'  journey. 

The  chief  man,  or  preeiding  officer  of  thia  Cane  Ridge  convocatiaii, 
was  Barton  W.  Stone,  a  leading  Fnabyterian  minister  and  preadier 
at  the  Concord  and  Cane  Ridge  meetinghouse,  who  aftennnla  W 
came  renowned  in  the  eccleeiaatical  annals  ot  the  West,  as  the  tither 
and  head  of  the  "  New  Lights,"  one  part  of  which  became  aboorbed 
in  the  sect  dow  called  "  Christian,"  and  the  remainder  became  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  Csmpbell,  and  are  at  present  inclnded  among 
the  "  Cunpbellltes."  There  were  also  collected  ten  or  a  doien  other 
preachers,  of  different  denominations,  and  from  rarions  parts  of  the 
ooontiy,  most  of  whom  were  holding  forth  fit>m  the  temporal^ 
atandfi  for  preaching,  or  elevated  on  huge  stumps  or  fallen  logs,  each 
surrounded  by  his  audience  of  eager  listeners.  Among  the  Hetlio- 
lUst  preachers  present  was  William  Burhe,  a  man  of  mark  in  his  de- 
nomination. He  was  a  person  of  stalwart  frame  and  commanding 
presence,  and  possessed  of  a  voice  that  rather  thundered  than  spoke — 
a  voice  that  in  a  still  day  could  be  heard  for  miles,  unequalled  for 
its  tremendous  volume.  Burke  was  an  orator,  and  a  favorite  with 
his  sect ;  and  having  come  to  this  great  meeting,  he  and  his  friends 
expected  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  He  ar 
rived  on  the  ground  on  Friday  night,  but  up  to  Saturday  night  h«d 
not  been  invited  to  preach  by  the  presiding  leader.  His  friends  be- 
gan eagerly  to  ask  if  he  were  not  to  speak ;  and  he  replied  that  h« 
was  ready  to  do  so  when  invited.  Sunday  morning,  Stone,  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  called  npon  him, 
and  introducing  the  subject  of  bis  preaching,  asked  some  question 
about  his  theological  views,  as  if  intending  Ut  test  his  orthodoxy  U  a 
prerequisite  to  an  invitation.  This  fired  brother  Burke's  blood ;  and 
he,  referring  in  proud  tones  to  the  wide-^read  expression  of  his  sen- 
timents as  a  prominent  preacher,  sud  almost  with  fierceness :  "  If 
yon  want  to  know  my  sentiments,  come  and  hear  me  preach ;"  and 
stalking  away  from  the  little  knot  of  divines,  sought  a  fallen  log, 
Vhich  he  mounted,  and  began  to  read  a  hymn.    The  news  spread 
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like  wild-fire  Uiat  Burke  was  holding  forth ;  and  the  people — men, 
women,  and  children — thronged  to  the  spot.  In  a  short  time  ten 
thoiuand  persona  wer«  bis  aodience ;  and  then  rose  his  voice  with  a 
power  beyond  all  previous  efforts,  swelling  over  the  assembled  mill- 
dtudea  with  indescribable  effect  Bat  ere  that  sermon  was  com- 
pleted, the  vcMce,  powerful  as  it  was,  and  of  accumulated  power  as  it 
progreaaed,  was  but  a  whisper  amidst  the  nproar  that  encompassed 
it  from  the  thronging  mullitudea,  "  like  the  somid  oS  many  waters." 
The  Bupematural  agency  was  present  beyond  all  precedent ;  and  it 
seemed  to  seize  in  ib  mysterious  grasp  the  entire  multitude.  As 
they  stood  about  the  stand  listening  to  the  preacher,  they  would  be 
swept  down,  five  hundred  at  a  time,  like  trees  in  a  forest,  proa- 
trated  in  the  fearful  pathway  of  a  tornado,  and  lie  senseless;  othets 
would  be  toased  and  whirled  about  in  wild  convulsions;  otlun 
would  perfbnn  gyratory  motions ;  and  all  this,  intermingled  with 
Hallelujaba,  and  shouts  <tf  "Amen,"  "Glory,"  "Glory,"  "Come, 
Lord,"  presented  a  scene  of  excitement  beyond  compare  in  the  an- 
nals of  religious  enthuuasm.  And  it  was  not  the  religious  people, 
the  members  of  the  Church,  who  alone  were  seised  with  these  mo- 
tiona.  Those  who  came  to  scoff  and  ridicule  were  seized  equally 
with  the  ntL  Indeed,  the  severest  convulsions,  contortions,  and  in- 
senuble  pnetratious,  were  experienced  only  by  the  scoffers,  the  pro- 
fanely and  blasphemers.  A  perfectly  authenticated  etoty  is  told  of 
one  man  who,  present  at  this  meeting,  and  believing  the  whole  thing 
to  be  either  a  delusion  or  a  trick,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
There  was  one  collection  on  the  ground  called  "  The  Praying  CSr- 
ole,"  made  iqi  of  a  ring  of  five  hundred  people,  surroonding  a  large 
group  of  persons  praying,  shouting,  crying,  and  toaeed  about  1^  the 
conrulnons,  all  in  the  most  heterogeneous  state  conorivable.  This 
man  determined  to  break  np  this  enisle.  So  galloping  down  bis 
powerfiil  horse  towards  it  acroea  the  field,  and  yelling  like  a  demon, 
he  bent  hia  energ^  to  riding  throu^  and  scattering  the  throng. 
Bnt  as  he  neared  the  outer  circle,  he  suddenly  dropped  senseless 
&om  his  horse,  and  lay  extended  on  the  ground.  There  he  con- 
tinned  for  thirty  hours,  ^>paiently  free  from  pun,  his  pulse  lan^ng 
•boat  fbr^,  when  he  aionied  sod  »corer«d.    He  said  that  be  had 
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been  consdouB  all  this  time  of  wh&t  was  said  and  done  about  him, 
Imt  tliat  he  vas  held  by  an  irresistible  power,  which  prevented  mo> 
tkm  or  expreeuon.  Such  is  a  Eutbfdl  description  of  "liie  jerb," 
gathered  from  eye-witne«es ;  a  manifeetation  which  has  baffied  all 
physiological  or  peychological  eiphuutioDs,  and  which  oontinned 
for  serenU  years,  extending  throughout  most  of  the  West,  and  con- 
stitnting  the  marked  feature  of  the  "  Great  ReTiral." 

The  resnlt  of  thU  movemeat  was  the  wide-spread  orerthrow  of 
infideUty;  but  as  the  Church  flourished  by  its  victoriea,  the  rank 
weeds  of  proeperily,  rivalries,  heart-burnings,  and  dirinona  aroae. 
^e  BsplJat,  as  well  as  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  denomimt- 
tioDs,  had  largely  participated  in  the  movement ;  and  these  seota, 
after  the  religious  fever  had  subsided,  became  not  only  jealoosof  each 
other,  as  the  fruits  of  the  revival  were  being  garnered,  but  becante 
also  divided  among  themselves.  These  rifts  seemed  the  inevitable 
fruit,  not  of  the  faults,  but  of  the  virtues  of  the  new  converta. 
Beared  in  all  the  independence  of  a  frontier  life,  with  its  contempt 
of  formalities  and  its  impatienco  of  constrwnt ;  living  much  in  the 
society  of  nature  with  its  inspiration  to  reflection,  to  freedom,  to  self- 
reliance,  and  to  faith  in  impulses  ;  unnccuatomcd  to  think,  eicept  to 
some  practical  and  immediate  end,  and  hence  trained  to  embody 
all  theories  resulting  from  speculation  in  the  substantial  form  of 
action ;  and  uniting  with  these  trails,  the  recklessness  of  codbo- 
quences,  and  the  unconquerable  decision  of  pioneer  men,  it  waa  ft 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  new  converts  should  blossom  out  all 
varieties  of  religious  notions,  to  mature  into  the  unhappy  fhiits  of 
dirisjons  and  fanaticisms.  Quite  a  number  became  Shakere,  a  sect 
who  ignore  the  ties  of  kindred,  deny  the  liberty  of  wedlock  to  the 
children  of  God,  imd  fulfil  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  by  monot- 
onous chants,  ungraceful  dances,  and  bodily  revolutions  and  evolu- 
tions, which  are  a  tame  imitation  of  "  the  jerks."  One  man  set  him- 
self up  for  a  leader  or  prophet,  gathered  about  him  a  band  whom 
he  styled  the  twelve  Apostles,  set  out  westward  in  search  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  of  destitution  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi. 
Another  professed  to  hold  converse  with  spirits,  not  in  the  vulgar 
c^le  of  modem  table-rappings,  bat    directly  and    immediately. 
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AnoUier  woAed  oat  hia  refleodona  to  the  condiuion  that  he  could 
live  frithout  food,  that  Uth  ironld  bbtb  him  from  atarratioD,  ao- 
oording  to  the  oommand  of  Christ,  "Tahe  no  thought  for  tha 
moTTOw,  what  70  shall  eat  or  what  je  shall  innk.  ConNder  Iho 
fowls  of  the  air,  they  toil  not,  Deither  do  ihej  spin,  and  yet  jam 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them ;"  aod  fiuthfiil  to  his  theory,  he  held  on 
to  the  last  and  died  of  huoger,  which  brought  lua  sect  also  to  an 
untimely  end.  But  it  were  needlees  to  continue  description,  or  eren 
to  ennmerata  the  new  partiea,  such  as  the  Hard  Shell  Baptists  and 
the  Soft  Shells,  the  New  Lights,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 

Rather,  in  oosclndon,  let  us  adopt  the  testimony  of  those  many 
witnesses  who,  now  old,  wise  and  godly  men,  and  baring  for  fiffy- 
fire  years  watched  with  religious  fidelity  the  results  of  the  great 
rerival,  assure  us  that  its  good  fruits  are  incalculable,  in  compari- 
son with  which  its  eril  sinks  into  insignificance. 

The  ministers  (^  the  Methodist  Church  assume  the  position,  re- 
■ponribilily,  and  dutjes  of  the  calling  under  the  impulse  and  belief 
that  they,  each  and  every  one,  are  specially  called,  designated,  and 
Mnt  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  power  to  be  ambassadors 
of  Jesna  ChrisL  The  conference  might  decide,  by  consideration  of 
gifts  and  graces,  according  to  their  best  belief  and  conviction, 
whether  it  be  a  real  or  a  spurious  "  caH,"  and  if  thur  opinion  coin- 
cided with  the  Gonriction  of  the  individual,  he  was  set  apart  for  the 
sacred  ofiSce  of  the  ministry.  At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  the 
office  was  no  sinecure.  His  field  of  labor  was  the  world ;  his  par- 
ticolar  station  determined  by  the  Church,  in  conference  represented ; 
his  annual  salary,  mi^-four  dollars,  acoording  to  the  Book  of  Disd- 
pline.  And  this  was  to  include  the  presents  which  he  might  re- 
ceive. If  any  grateful  sister  should  knit  for  him  a  piur  of  woollen 
socks,  an  expression  of  the  warmth  of  her  regard,  it  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  conference,  a  price  set  upon  it,  and  the  sum  deducted 
frixn  the  sizty-four  doUais.  And  so^  whatever  was  receired,  from 
whatever  aonroe,  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prescribed  salary ; 
and  if^  as  sometimes  happened,  the  yearly  presents  fi-om  marriage 
fees  or  otherwise  amounted  to  mon  than  sixty-fonr  dtdlars,  the  nu^ 
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plus  was  handed  over  U>  tbe  Church,  to  be  paid  to  wme  lea  fottn- 
Ute  brother.  They  muit  also  {Htmde  thesuelves  with  a  hont,  rid- 
ing Baddle,  veariiig  ^}pu«l,  and  HMtMuj  bo(^  with  do  outfit 
allowance  from  the  Chuioh ;  and  weet  oi  the  moootaiiu  manj  wen 
the  preachers  who  never  raUiied,  dtber  in  leg^  eda  ot  in  preMots, 
eren  the  stipulated  uxty-four  dollars.  Nothing  more  was  allowed  a  ' 
man  with  a  wi&  than  without  one,  {or  it  was  undentood  in  the 
[mmitlve  Methodist  Chntch  that  a  preacher  had  no  business  with  a 
wife,  and  was  much  betUr  without  than  with  one.  John  Wealey 
had  such  an  unfortunate  experience  in  wifed<«D,  that  he  disoouraged 
marrying :  Francis  Asbury,  the  master  genius  of  Methodism  in  tliis 
country,  was  so  devoted  to  his  work  that  he  discountenanoad  matri* 
mony  as  a  hindrance.  He  once  said  that  he  never  married,  becaoN 
ha  never  could  find  a  woman  who  had  grace  enoogfa  in  her  heart  to 
be  willing  to  be  separated  from  her  husband,  the  year  round,  with 
the  exception  of  one  week ;  and  if  he  could  find  one  so  good,  he 
would  not  many  hor,  for  he  had  not  grace  encu^  to  be  happy  away 
from  her.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted  that  it  was  the  buuness  of  every 
man  to  support  one  woman.  He  therefore  gave  the  larger  part  of 
his  income  to  the  maintenance  of  a  distant  cousin  in  England,  and 
after  her  death  to  some  other  female.  But  he  never  approadied 
nearer  than  this  to  the  countenancing  of  matrimony.  "When  ona  ot 
tbe  young  brethren  was  so  rash  or  unfortunate  as  to  becwne  en- 
tangled in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  there  was  a  tacit  underatanding 
that  he  had  better  "  locate,"  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
retire  from  itinerant  labor,  settle  down  to  some  self-supporting  occu- 
pation, preach  in  one  place,  and  no  nK>ie  draw  on  the  funds  <tf  Iha 


As  we  see,  small  were  the  worldly  inducements  to  enter  the 
ministry.  BesideB  the  meager  support  and  the  ungle  U&,  they 
were  to  encounter  a  wilderness ;  to  lace  perils ;  to  endure  want, 
weaiiuess,  unUndness,  cold,  and  hunger;  to  hear  the  crack  (^  the 
Indian  rifle  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  feel  the  ball  whizzing  past 
the  ear,  or  perlu^  &11  by  the  unerring  shot :  but  if  thei&livea  were 
spared  by  the  guardian  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  by  God's 
special  interpontionB,  the  bare  earth,  in  winter  and  summer,  WM  to 
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be  ibm  bed ;  thne-fourtbs  of  their  time,  the  saddle  their  pillow,  the 
akf  their  tentrdoth ;  and  ofientunes  when  makiDg  a  preaching-dr- 
cQit,  at  th^  own  charge  and  cost,  en  applying  for  food  or  shelter, 
they  were  to  be  radely  repulsed  hj  a  member  of  another  denominv 
tion,  or  some  bitter  inAdel ;  and  thus  to  go  forward,  year  after  year, 
with  no  provision  for  advanclDg  years,  but  &ith  in  the  Master  who 
had  called  them ;  so  sunshine  of  affluence  to  light  the  pathway  at 
declining  life,  and  no  comforta  but  the  approval  of  conscience,  and 
the  indwelling  testimony  of  Ood'a  Spirit  It  is  manifest  that  one 
who  could  be  &  reepectable  blacksmith,  carpenter,  mason,  or  farmer, 
would  not  enter  the  ministiy,  unless  pressed  by  the  irreeistjble 
"call;"  and  that  those  who  did  consecrate  themselves  would  be 
men  of  nerve  and  men  of  power;  for  they  were  not  men  "of  edncft- 
tion,"  in  the  popular  sense.  Their  book  knowledge  was  scanty,  but 
they  were  thorough  students  of  the  Bible,  and  they  were  mi^ty  in 
the  Hymn-bocA.  The  Bible  was  not  only  studied  on  honeback, 
but  read  daily  on  bended  knee,  in  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  or  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  prairie.  The  preacher  on  rousing  from  his  night's 
slumbers  in  the  open  air,  as  the  first  rays  of  morning  suffused  the 
east  with  just  enough  light  to  see  the  sacred  page,  was  accustomed 
always,  even  in  winter,  to  read  and  pray  before  saddling  his  horse 
or  breaking  bread.  Eneelfbg  there  on  the  snow,  he  committed 
himself  to  Ood's  care,  and  sought  the  inspimtion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  he  oould  scarcely  renew  his  journey  until  he  had  carefully  read 
three  or  four  chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  studied  the 
Hymn-book,  also,  a]moet  as  devoutly  and  constantly  as  the  Bible ; ' 
and  with  these  two  the  Methodist  preacher  felt  that  he  had  an  arse- 
nal from  which  he  could  draw  ammunition  for  any  emergency ;  and 
pertiapa  he  was  not  &r  from  right.  There  was,  howerer,  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  these  two  books,  a  third  volume,  which  they  carefully 
and  oonstAntly  perused — the  eveivopen  volume  tf  Human  Nature. 
Th^  oould  read  character  "  like  a  book."  They  were  shrewd,  i£s- 
ceming,  keeiMyed  men,  who  detected  the  controlling  motive  and  saw  . 
the  assailable  points  of  the  human  heart;  and  could  be,  like  Paul, 
"made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  by  all  means  save 
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It  will  readily  be  inierred  &om  tbii  aulyni  wlut  wai  didr 
■tyle  of  preaching.  They  vere  earnest  freshen.  Ibey  Mt  that 
great  isnieB  were  at  stake.  Wbctlier  there  wu  ■  coogr^atioa  of 
three  or  three  thousand  befwe  them,  the  Bame  jveMore  <i  re^on- 
ttbility  rested  upon  their  hearts ;  for  they  mw  befiire  them  immartal 
men  and  women,  whose  eternal  deetjny  wai  to  be  dedded  within 
this  brief  Ufe,  with  whom  they  might  nerer  meet  again.  And  they 
felt  that  the  "  blood  of  souls  "  would  be  found  on  thcdr  aUrta  if  they 
Culed  to  dedue  the  whole  connsel  of  Ood.  And  they  wrae  men  of 
quick  senubilities  and  intense  emotion,  and  of  lively  bncy  and 
imagination.  Before  the  eye  of  faith  was  distinotly  pictured  the 
haven  of  rest,  repoee,  and  joy,  which  was  to  snooeed  the  life  of  weaii- 
nesB  and  hardship  they  were  leading ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dark,  unfathomable  abyn  of  perdition  was  a  revealed  reality, 
llieir  favorite  reading,  besides  the  Bible  and  Hymn-book,  were 
works  of  lofty  imaginadon.  Milton  and  Young  were  intimate  com- 
panions of  these  old  wayfarers.  Their  Miltonic  descriptions  of  per- 
dition abounded,  and  their  delineations  of  the  judgmentnlay,  with 
all  the  solemn  array  of  the  last  Aauie,  were  terribly  grt^ihio  in 
their  minuteness.  It  might  seem  to  us,  in  our  cold  and  caloulatii^ 
criticism,  as  if  their  descriptions  of  the  good  and  the  bad  ssrored 
too  much  of  a  topc^^phical  character,  like  the  minute  des(^ptions 
by  travellers  of  sigbta  and  animals  in  foreign  countries.  But  not  so 
did  they  seem  to  their  hearers.  Many  of  these  were  ignorant,  cap- 
^ous,  hard,  cavilling  people,  fierce  in  their  contempt  of  every  thing 
like  lack  of  downright  earnestness,  or  rose-water  sentimentaliam. 
Agreeable  metaphyucal  disquisitions,  profoundly  elaborated  exegeae« 
of  scripture  passages,  or  any  address  to  the  intellect  instead  of  to 
the  heart  through  the  imagination,  would  have  done  little  towards 
influencing  these  backwoodsmen  to  a  better  life.  The  diviaion 
made  by  a  certain  prelate,  aAer  reading  his  text,  into — first,  its  topo- 
graphy, secondly  its  chronology,  and  thirdly  its  psychology,  wonld 
have  been  a  poor  start  to  make  before  those  people.  They  must  have 
plain,  practical  truth ;  and  these  firm-feithed,  single-hearted  Method- 
ists were  the  ones  to  ^ve  it  to  them,  and  they  did  it  with  a  right 
good-wilL 
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It  WM  &  ttaoDg,  Bbko,  demonatrativQ  style  of  preadiing.  Uen  of 
iitezluuutible  atunina  and  voioe^  thfljr  spoke  witii  loud  tones  wad 
with  the  wbo]«  bodj.  Nehha  did  they  tkaa  humor  in  the  pulpit 
"Hioee  who  hkd  the  gift,  and  many  of  them  had  it,  used  it  by  no 
means  sparingly,  and  with  unmistakable  effej^  But  polished  and 
erudite  disooarM  ,lhey  discarded.  With  no  library  but  what  they 
carried  in  their  pooket,  they  had  little  opportunity  to  prepare  it, 
and  leas  inclination.  But  to  illustrate,  to  interest,  to  admonish,  to 
reform,  to  win,  to  entreat  by  the  lore  of  Christ,  "Be  ye  recon<uled 
to  Ood," — this  was  the  burden  of  their  preaching. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  particular  coiudderatbu  ot  some  of  the 
acton  iu'  thcae  acenes  among  the  Methodist  clergy. 

Of  all  Methodist  pieachers,  Bishop  Asbnry  stands  at  the  head,  if 
indeed  he  doea  not  rank  fint  in  importance,  of  all  American  preach- 
ers Witk  fill]  Bppreciatiini  of  the  claims  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Ghanning,  and  all  the  other  eminent  clergy  of 
New  t&igl*iuff  we  ate  free  to  say  that  Francis  Asbnry,  the  first 
Methodist  Superintendent  and  Bishop  cm  this  continent,  has  made 
probably  the  Inoadeat  and  deepest  mark  in  our  ecclesiastical  histotj. 
For  forty  years  he  travelled  on  horseback  ftmn  Maine  to  Virginia, 
and  from  Boston  Bay  to  the  lGsB>ssip[H.  He  had  the  care  of  all 
the  churches.  He  was  constant  in  season  and  out  (rf  season,  not 
only  as  a  preacher,  but  indetatigably  stimulating  and  inspiring 
youi^  man  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  reclaiming  the  backsliding, 
bnn^ng  incongruous  elements  into  working  accord,  and  consoli- 
dating a  Church  whioh,  when  he  began  in  1771,  numbered  leasthm 
fifty  members,  and  when  he  died  in  1S16  numbered  one  mlUion, 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  from  Florida  to  the  extreme 
northwest, — all  united  in  an  efiective  and  proaperoua  organization, 
a  Churdi  Jniilt  almost  absolutely  by  the  skill  of  this  one  man ;  by 
his  profound  wisdom,  his  untiring  effort,  his  ceaseless  devotion ;  l^ 
the  ccHMtaot  ezerciae  of  his  sfaril,  Iwain,  heart,  and  body.  And  yet 
the  name  of  this  man,  who  did  ao  much  for  the  erectaon  of  churchea ; 
for  the  establishment  <^  schools  and  colleges ;  for  the  diffiision  ot 
sound  mwa  of  morals,  religion,  and  education,  and  the  preaentation 
by  example  and  precept  of  the  loftieet  views  of  life — the  bthei  <^ 
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this  great  body  of  ChristiuiB,  which  includes  at  present  one-fifth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  its  congregstiona ; 
which  has  one-third  more  stated  preachers,  and  more  colleges  under 
its  care,  than  any  other  two  denominations  in  the  country, — the 
name  of  this  man,  F.rancis  Aabury,  does  not  appear  in  any  scfaod- 
book  or  American  histoiy,  to  our  knowledge.  Thus  is  it  that 
monnments  to  the  greatest  of  the  great  are  not  of  granite  nor  in 
type,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Asbury  woa  surrounded  and  assisted,  as  all  leaders  are,  by  men 
much  akin  to  him,  inspired  with  his  spirit  and  devoted  to  his  plana. 
One  of  his  associates,  whom  ho  trained  up  from  yonth,  was  James 
Haxley,  a  famous  old  fellow  of  East  Tennessee.  Another  was  James 
Craven,  a  renowned  man  in  his  day.  These  old  preachera  were 
very  severe  against  whiskey  and  slavery.  Brother  Graven  waa  once 
preaching  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  and  spoke  as  follows:  "Here 
are  a  great  many  professors  of  religion  to-day.  Yon  are  sleek,  tat, 
good-looking,  yet  something  is  the  matter  with  you.  Now,  you 
have  seen  wheat,  which  was  plump,  round,  and  good-looking  to  the 
eye,  but  when  you  weighed  it  you  found  it  only  came  to  forty-five 
or  perhaps  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel,  when  it  should  be 
sixty  or  sixty-three  pounds.  Take  a  kernel  of  that  wheat  between 
your  thumb  and  finger,  hold  it  up,  squeeze  it,  and — pop  goes  the 
weevil.  Now  you  good-looking  professors  of  religion,  you  are  plump 
and  round,  but  you  only  weigh  some  forty-five  or  forty-six  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  What  is  the  matter !  Ah  I  when  you  are  taken 
between  the  thumb  of  the  law  and  the  finger  of  the  gospel,  held  up 
to  the  light  and  squeezed,  out  pops  the  curly-head  and  the  whiskey- 
bottle." 

Old  Father  Haxley  on  one  occasion  preached  as  follows:  "Ah 
yes,  you  sisters  here  at  church  look  as  swe4t  and  smiling  as  if  you 
were  angels,  and  one  of  you  says  to  mo,  'Come  and  take  dinnet 
with  me,  brother  Haxley,'  and  I  go ;  and  when  I  go,  you  say, '  Sil 
down,  brother  Haxley,  a  while,  while  I  see  about  the  diimer ;'  and 
you  go  to  the  kilchen,  and  then  I  hear  somebody  cry  out,  'Don't, 
missus !  don't,  missus  !*  and  I  hear  the  sound  of  blows,  and  the 
poor  ^I  screaming,  and  the  lovely  sister  a  whalin'  and  tronncin' 
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Sallie  in  the  kitchen ;  and  when  she  hab  got  through,  she  comes 
back,  lookiiig  u  sweet  and  smiling  as  a  summer  dttj,  as  if  she  had 
just  come  from  saying  her  pnjera.  That's  what  yon  call  Christi- 
aaity,  is  it  T 

Brother  Hazley  was  sent  in  1606-7  into  Attakepas  region, 
Louiuana,  as  a  missionary.  Ha  was  about  G?e  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  strong  and  sinewy,  accustomed  to  all  fonns  of  exposure  and  , 
Bnffering.  IVavelling  among  a  rude,  border  popuUtion,  many  of 
whom  were  EVench  Catholics,  he  had  not  much  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  comfort.  At  one  time,  out  of  money,  and  reduced  nearly  to 
starvation,  baring  slept  for  several  nights  in  a  swamp,  he  came 
upon  a  plantation  house.  The  people  knew  him  to  be  a  preacher  1^ 
his  coat,  and  they  wanted  no  such  persons  in  the  house.  The  old 
gentlemiui  entered,  and  asked  if  he  could  have  a  supper  and  night's 
lodging.  The  only  penons  present  were  a  widow  lady,  some  clul- 
dren,  and  black  people.  "No,"  said  the  woman,  "you  cannot;  we 
don't  want  any  such  cattle  here."  Here  was  a  ^r  prospect  of 
sleeping  another  night  in  the  cold.  Besides,  the  poor  man  had  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  he  might  die  of  starratdon.  Ho  thought  of  the 
sad  and  lonely  way,  ai>d  of  the  perils  which  encompaased  it.  Then 
bis  futh  lifted  bis  thoughts  to  the  better,  brighter  world ;  he  thought 
of  heareo,  and  its  rest  and  reward  for  the  wayfarer ;  he  thought  (^ 
die  good  Father,  and  of  those  angels  which  were  sent  to  succor  and 
minister ;  and  his  heart  began  to  fill  and  overflow  with  gladness ; 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  gratitude  and  love  and  &ith,  his  voice,  of 
its  own  accord,  as  it  were,  bunt  forth  into  singing — 

"  Peace,  troubled  soul,  thon  oeed'st  not  fear, 
Hij  great  PnivldGr  still  ia  near : 
Who  fed  thee  lart  will  feed  thee  still : 
Be  calm,  and  sLuk  into  His  will." 

But  he  would  not  stop  with  one  vene ;  he  sang  the  next,  and  so 
through  all  the  verses  of  the  hymn,  and  then  through  another 
hymn,  and  still  another.  He  was  a  fine  singer,  and  his  voice  had' 
then  peculiar  sweetness  and  richness;  and  as  he  looked  around,  at 
the  condution  of  the  third  hymn,  he  saw  that  the  woman,  &» 
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fibildren,  and  the  black  people  were  crowded  aronnd  hint,  and  tl» 
tewe  were  flowing,  and  the  old  Udy  ihonted,  "  Fete,  pot  up  tha 
gentleman's  hoiee;  girls,  h&Te  *  good  nipper  for  the  preaoherr* 
and  thus  the  good  man  waa  lodged  and  Ted  for  a  song.  Haxle]r  cuob 
to  Baltimore  to  attend  a  general  coaferenoe  in  1820.  A  diicunon 
aroee  on  a  question  of  order,  whether  presiding  «ldn«  ahould  be 
elected  by  preacbeis  or  not,  and  the  dispute  had  waxed  warm,  not 
to  say  hot  Brother  Hailey  had  said  not  a  word  through  it  all,  bnt 
at  the  cloee  of  the  seasion,  the  bishop  called  upon  him  to  make  the 
concluding  prayer.  He  knelt  and  said,  "  Now,  0  Loid,  thou  know- 
eat  what  a  time  weVe  had  here,  discusnng  and  arguing  about  this 
elder  question,  and  thou  knoweat  what  our  feelings  are.  Wa  do 
not  care  what  becomee  of  the  ark,  it's  only  who  drirea  the  oxen." 
Thus  did  these  men  sbike  to  the  heart  of  things.  1^7  pi'eadiad 
among  a  people  who  were  sharp  shooters,  who  would  drive  a  nail 
into  a  tree  with  a  rifle  ball  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  thejr 
did  with  the  tongue  what  their  heaters  did  with  the  rifle — (hey  Ut 
the  nail  on  the  head. 

Feter  Cartwrigfat  was  another  of  those  preachers,  now  liring  an 
old  man  in  QUnoiB.  One  incident  we  will  give  of  him.  In  common 
with  most  of  the  early  preachers,  he  was  a  strong  opponent  to 
slavery,  and  the  question  being  canvassed  in  Illinoii  about  1B2S-3, 
whether  slavery  should  be  engraved  on  the  constitution,  tlie  btan 
man  resolved  to  remove  to  Dlinob  and  take  part  in  the  quand.  Ba 
had  been  preaching  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  a  quarter  d  a 
century,  but  he  received  an  appointment  as  Preuding  Elder  in 
Dhnois,  and  bad  a  district  from  Qalena  in  the  northwest,  to  Shawnee- 
town  in  the  south,  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Enj^d.  This  he 
was  to  traverse  once  every  three  months,  and  never  failed  in  his 
appointments,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  roads,  and  scarcely 
any  bridges  or  ferries. 

It  was  his  practioB  to  preach  Saturday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock, 
hold  quarterly  conference  in  the  afternoon,  preach  in  the  evening; 
hold  love-feast  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  administer  bap- 
tism at  eleven,  then  preach  from  one  to  three  houra,  administer  the 
Iiord's  Supper ;  preach  again  in  the  evening  (at  all  convenient  int^ 
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rima  seUing  books,  witli  which  his  saddlebagB  were  crammed) ;  and 
then  at  the  clow  umouuoe  that  on  the  next  daj  he  would  addrew  hu 
fellow-citiienB  from  the  Htmnp  on  the  admisaion  of  ai^verj  into  the 
State.  It  resulted,  of  couree,  that  the  pro-elaveiy  men  became  veiy 
angr;  at  the  preacher,  and  had  much  to  Bay  about  "  ministen  not 
dabbling  in  politica,"  "  atiching  to  their  calling,"  iia^  &c  It  hap- 
pened that  on  one  oocauon  he  rode  to  a  feny  acroea  the  Illinois 
river,  where  the  country  was  more  thickly  populated,  and  met  a 
little  knot  of  people  who  were  diBcnsmng  politics.  The  ferryman,  a 
■tout  fellow,  waa  holding  forth  in  excited  terms  about  scone  old 
rea^iade,  prefiiing  a  good  many  expletives  to  bis  name,  which  we 
omit— one  Peter  Gartwright,  swearing  that  if  he  ever  come  that 
way  he  would  drown  him  in  the  riv».  Cartwri^t,  tmrecogniied 
by  any  one,  said,  "  Stranger,  I  want  you  to  put  me  across."  "  You'll 
wait  till  I'm  ready,"  said  the  fenymao.  So  when  he  had  finidied 
bii  speech,  he  added,  "  Now  I  will  put  you  over."  Gartwright  rode 
lus  hone  into  the  boat,  and  the  ferryman  began  to  pole  it  across- 
Gartwright  fel^  it  his  duty  to  make  himself  known,  and  assert  his 
priiMuplos ;  but  he  wanted  to  be  sure  of  &ir  play.  So  when  they 
reached  the  middle  of  the  etream,  he  threw  the  horse's  bridle  over 
a  stake  of  the  boat,  and  told  the  ferryman  to  lay  down  his  pole. 
"  What  ioT  r  said  the  ferryman,  "  Well,  you  have  just  aow  been 
using  my  name  '  improper ;'  you  said  if  I  ever  came  this  way  you'd 
drown  me  in  the  river.  Now  you've  got  a  chance  to  do  it."  "  Is 
yooT  name  Fete  Gartwright  t"  said  the  ferryman,  "Hy  name  is 
Peter  Gartwright,"  said  the  preacher.  Down  drops  the  pole,  and 
at  it  go  preacher  and  ferryman.  They  grapple  for  a  minute,  bat 
Gartwright  is  remarkably  agile,  as  well  as  athletic,  and  in  a  trioa 
b«  has  the  ferryman,  with  one  hand  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 
witJ]  the  other  by  the  seat  of  his  trowsera,  and  whirling  him  over 
die  ude  of  the  boat,  plunges  him  under  the  tide;  his  astonished 
eompanions  looking  on  from  the  shore,  feir  play  being  aeciuvd  by 
the  distsnce.  Twice  and  thrice  the  preacher  souses  the  poor  ferry- 
man under,  saying  as  he  does,  "  I  baptize  thee  (k'eplash)  in  the 
name  of  the  devil  (k'splash),  whose  child  thou  art  (k'splash) ;"  then 
httiag  him  np  dripping  with  water,  and  gasping  tor  loeath.  Cart- 
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wright  asks  him :  "  Did  you  erer  pray !"  "  Pray  T  uid  the  fcny- 
man,  "no."  "Then  it's  time  you  did,"  said  the  preacher.  "Stij, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  beaven."  "D — d  if  I  do,"  said  the  terrj- 
man.  K'splash — goes  the  poor  man  ander  the  tide  again.  "  ^11 
you  noTrT'  said  the  preacher.  "No — I — won't,"  sud  the  stranded 
ferryman.  E'splash — mider  the  water  ag^n.  "Will  yon  pray  Mwf" 
aaid  the  preacher.  "  Fll  do  any  thing,"  gasped  the  ferryman.  "S^, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heav- 
en," Baid  the  ferrjitian,  and  followed  him  through  the  Lord's  prayer. 
"  Now  let  me  up,"  said  the  ferryman.  "  Not  yet,"  said  the  preacher. 
"  Yon  must  make  me  three  promises — first,  that  yon  will  repeat  that 
prayer  every  morning  and  night,  as  long  as  you  lire ;  secondly,  that 
you  will  hear  every  Methodist  preacher  who  oomee  within  five  milei 
of  this  ferry ;  and,  thirdly,  that  you  will  put  every  Methodist  preacher 
over  this  ferrj',  free  of  expense.  Do  you  promise  f  "I  promise," 
said  the  ferryman,  and  resumed  his  pol&  Cartwright  went  on  his 
way,  and  that  ferryman  not  long  after  became  a  convert,  and  in  time 
quite  a  shining  light  in  the  Church, 

Wilson  Pitner  was  another  pioneer  of  later  date.  Ho  was  snbjeot 
to  despondency  and  self-depreciation,  and  to  correapouding  exalta- 
tion of  feeling.  He  once  began  a  sermon  as  follows:  "As  I  was 
riding  through  the  woods,  I  saw  a  grapevine  whose  stalk  was  as  big 
as  my  arm,  and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  that  it  reached,  I  should  think, 
forty  feet,  to  the  great  branch  of  a  tall  oak,  and  held  on  there ;  on 
the  ground  around  were  other  grapevines,  small  and  flat,  with  ton- 
drila  loose  and  seeking.  Yes,  said  I,  I  see  what  makes  the  difference. 
That  big  grapevine,  large  aa  my  arm,  and  forty  feet  high,  was  onoe 
on  the  ground  as  poor  and  small  as  any ;  but  it  took  hold  of  the  tree. 
So  it  is  with  me,  my  dear  hearers,  I  am  very  apt  to  be  on  the 
ground,  dispirited  and  disconsolate ;  but  when  I  take  hold  of  Ood, 
when  I  cling  to  Him,  and  wind  my  fendriU  around  His  great 
branches,  ah  I  then  I  mount  up,  strong  and  lofty."  And  after  the 
sermon,  as  he  started  forth  across  the  prairie  on  horseback,  his  com- 
panion asked  him  how  be  felt  in  one  of  these  exalted  moods.  To 
fiilly  appreciate  his  reply,  one  must  have  experienced  the  irrenstible 
eihilaratJoQ  of  being  on  a  wild  hone  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
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boundless  prunes.  "  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  as  if  my  soul  was  numing  a 
horse-race  in  the  grand  prairie  of  DiTuiit;"  Thus  did  they  illus 
tntla  in  a  bold,  (kmUiar  waj.  Htner  once  came  in  his  drcuit  to 
the  bank  of  the  Misuasippi,  where  he  had  an  appointment  to  [veach, 
and  joined  a  duster  of  men  discussing  the  best  localitf  and  pattern 
of  a  new  warehouse.  He  thereupon  took  for  iiia  text,  "  But  godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  tliat  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  And  he  began :  "  My  friends,  I 
hear  you  talUng  about  a  new  warehouse  on  the  river,  and  disciuimng 
where  it  shall  be  put,  and  what  size  it  shall  be,  and  whether  it  shall 
have  one  or  two  stories.  I  can  tell  you  of  a  warehouse,  and  it's  a 
two-story  warehouse — it  has  one  story  in  this  life,  and  another  story 
in  the  life  to  come;  and  when  the  water  rises  so  that  tbe  first  story 
isn't  safe,  you  can  tote  your  plunder  up  into  the  second  stoiy."  And 
so  he  proceeds  to  develop  the  truth  of  tbe  text. 

We  might  multJply  anecdotes  to  any  extent,  but  our  hmits  fortad . 
tn  the  worda  of  Mr.  Milbum,  "The  pioneer  preacher  is  a  man  of 
stamina  and  a  man  of  humor ;  an  urgent  sort  of  man,  whose  soul  is 
permeated  with  the  truth  of  what  he  said — without  doubt,  evasion,  or 
equivocation — speaking  right  out  what  he  has  to  say,  and  doing  right 
on  wh^  he  has  to  do.  True,  they  have  their  faults.  They  are  in- 
ferior in  the  niccdes  and  elegancies  and  refinements  and  beauties  of 
dvilized  society;  but  with  all  Ibdr  downright  directness,  they  are  men 
of  gieat  hearts  and  tender  susceptibilities.  It  is  much  in  rogne  to  dis- 
parage ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  treat  tliem  decently,  perhaps,  as  a 
sort  of  debilitated  class  between  women  and  children,  with  conde- 
scending patronage.  But  these  pioneer  preachers  need  no  patron- 
age, nor  pity;  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  do  it 
And  if  any  one  at  the  East  fuls  to  find  his  ideal  <rf'  ministerial 
character — sublime  courage,  indomitable  enei^,  daring  self-forget- 
fiilness,  a  Christian  piety  which  is  self-abnegation — then  let  him  go, 
even  in  this  present  day,  west  of  tlie  Misussippi,  and  he  will  find 
there  some  noble  pioneers,  hastening  witL  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
starving  inhabitants,  scattering  manna  in  the  wilderness  'unto 
eternal  Kfe.' " 

Ilioee  who  rise  early  and  tdl  late,  to  hoard  up  gold  witk  which 
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to  build  »  hoaw,  and  Hve  in  it  and  die,  with  no  brMth  from  gwti 
M  hearts  to  vaft  them  ap  to  heaven ;  thoae  who  itng^  aod  m*- 
ncBQvre  and  eleotitmeer^  neriidng  primaple  and  peace  to  win 
earthly  power,  which,  thejr  uae  (or  tb^  own  exahatkHi — but  mrer  to 
lift  up  the  people  they  have  need ;  thoee  who  1<J1  in  laij  Inznrj,  oob- 
■uming  the  hanreats  (heir  Boft  hands  have  ndther  aown  nor  reaped ; 
well  may  th^,  niuatided,  ratlen;  craTing,  ennuyid,  eoTj  the  hard- 
ship, the  porerty,  the  tcul,  the  lowlinen,  and  the  health,  tjw  peaook 
the  exhilaration,  the  jcrjrfiil  memotiea,  the  bearenly  hopoa  at  the  adf- 
■wrificii^,  man-loving,  Ood-fBaring  Uethodist  IVmoher, 

His  next  ilcetoh  will  oontain  a  deecnptit»  of  th«  dafly  lite  o<  th» 
Fimeer  Freadtv. 
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WILLIAM  HENEY  MILBUElf, 

THK   BLDfD  FBEACHEB. 


"For  numwOt  light  my  caudle:  the  Lonl  1117  Qod  will  enllghtai  n^ 


W.  H.  MiLBUBM  «u  bora  in  Fhiladelphift,  on  tin  twenty-eixth  of 
September,  182S.  Hia  fktliw  wu  »  meratumt,  but,  mee^ug  trit}!  n- 
veraea,  removed  to  the  Weat  in  1836,  andia  now  living  with  hiawife 
and  one  boq  at  Jacksonville,  lUiuoiB.  They  were  originally  &om 
Maryland,  and  belong  to  the  Methodist  Ghmsh.  William  was  an 
aotiTe,  lobiut  boy,  posieawd  <f  perfect  &cnltiea,  both  bodily  and 
montal ;  but  at  the  age  d  five  met  with  the  accident  which  reeulted 
in  blindneaa.  'Sa  was  playing  with  another  lad  in  an  <^>en  lot,  en- 
gaged in  thmwing  at  a  maA,  when  hia  oompBoion,  in  lifting  hii 
hand  to  oaat  a  piece  of  iron  hoop^  at  something  of  the  kind,  inad- 
vertently  atrnck  the  edge  of  it  into  Uilbum'a  eye. 

From  thta  accident,  however,  the  eye  recovered  without  injnry  to 
viiion,  except  that  {he  ectr  connsted  of  a  alight  protuberance,  which 
interfered  with  «ght  downward,  but  not  direct  or  upward.  Thia 
protuberance  the  jAyncian  dedded  to  bum  <^  with  caustic ;  an  op- 
eration which,  twice  repented,  was  hard  tax  the  boy  to  bear.  He 
begged  Icr  relief  and  at  last  reuated,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
endure  it  Upon  thia  the  phyat^an  seiied  him  in  his  qnna,  forced  the 
caustic  upon  the  wonnd^  and  in  the  atrngglea  both  eyee  <£  the  pow 
boy  were  dashed  with  it.  Aa  a  remedy,  they  were  kept  bathed  with 
a  solntion  <rf  sugar  vS  lead  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  pn- 
pb  beoama  pemuated  with  depo^ions  of  lead,  and  light  was  shot 
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put,  with  iho  e]ic«ptioii  of  the  left  upper  c»nier  of  the  right  eye, 
throngh  which  narrow  spertore  objects  were  viaible. 

By  placing  a  projecting  shade  over  the  eye,  the  hand  oonvezly 
shaped  beneath  it,  and  leaning  the  body  forward  Kt  an  angle  of  fbr^- 
flve  degrees,  Milburn  was  able  to  re«d ;  aeeiog,  however,  only  one 
letter  at  a  time.  Cut  off  from  moat  aporta,  he  became  absorbed  in 
reading ;  and  day  after  day  would  sit  in  the  conatrained  posture 
neceasaiy  to  see,  poring  over  boob,  often  twelve  hours  ont  of  the 
twenty-four.  His  coustitation  was  so  good  that  it  did  not  sofier 
under  this  confinement  imd  unnatural  attitude,  until  h4  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  when  a  Senior  in  college ;  llien  his  health  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  slight  cnrva- 
tiue  of  the  spine,  and  some  internal  o^;amc  disease.  From  the 
former  he  has  not  altt^ther  recovered,  and  is  in  consequence 
oUiged  to  lie  in  a  horizontal  poeition  duiing  a  portion  of  everyday; 
but,  though  of  rather  slender  and  delicate  appearance,  he  is  capable 
<A  endoring  great  fatigue,  and  long-continued,  severe  mental  applica- 
tion. 

Hia  sight  has  been  gradually  diminiBhing,  so  that  now  he  b  nnar 
ble  to  read  at  all ;  but  in  a  favorable  light  and  position,  can  dimly 
decern  the  outUne  of  objects.  The  result  is,  that  his  other  senses  are 
cultivated  to  exquisite  nicety.  He  recognizes  acquaintances  from  the 
voice,  more  readily  than  many  do  from  the  appearance;  and  he 
judges  of  character  from  intonation,  as  others  do  fiom  expression. 
His  idea  of  locality  is  admirable,  so  that  he  moves  about  in  familinr 
places  with  facility,  and  often  travels  unattended,  trustiDg  to  the 
kindness  of  strangers,  or  rather  certain  of  meeting  some  one  of  his 
many  ftiends.  His  memory  is  prodigious,  receiving  like  wax  and 
retaining  like  iron,  and  in  early  life  was  probably  not  Hurpassed  by 
that  of  Magliabecchi,  or  any  of  the  mnemonic  prodigies. 

On  hearing  his  &ther  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  morning 
prayers,  he  would  repeat  it  after  him  without  mistake,  and  two  rep- 
etitions insured  its  permanent  retention.  A  college  mate  has  told 
UB  of  his  going  to  Milbum's  room  one  day  with  a  volume  of  Chal- 
mers' Astronomical  Discourses,  and  reading  him  a  half  or  two-thirds 
of  one.    Milburn  expressed  delight,  and  wished  it  read  again.    H« 
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did  so,  when  Milbum  raid,  "  Thank  you,  I  have  it  now."  "  What  do 
you  mean — havewhat!"  "  Why,  I  hare  that  aennon ;"  andtodia- 
pel  Bkeptidam,  repeated  it  verbatim,  and  the  next  Saturday  declaimed 
a  part  of  it  in  the  chapel.  AAer  entering  college,  however,  he  dia- 
couraged  the  cnltiraUon  of  memory,  and  bent  his  mental  energiea  in 
other  directions,  fearing  to  be  no  more  than  the  receptacle  of  otlier 
men's  tboughta — a  mere  walking  encyclopedia. 

The  result  is,  that  his  memory  is  now  leas  tenacious.  His  hMt, 
at  present,  is,  when  wishing  to  commit  a  new  chapter,  preparatory 
to  public  worship,  to  have  it  read  to  him  on  the  previous  day,  and 
he  repeaU  after  the  reader,  verse  by  verse,  and  then  in  seU  of  four 
verses,  commencing  each  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter. 
With  one  reading  of  the  chapter  thereafter,  he  is  prepared  to  go 
through  it  before  an  audience,  without  possibility  of  &ilure.  Poetry 
he  commits  with  greater  &cihty  than  prose.  He  is  perfectiy  &miliai 
with  the  Hymn-book,  and  can  probably  repeat  most  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  Old.  Hia  retention  ol 
names,  dates,  lacta,  and  conversations,  seems  to  be  equally  good ;  the 
only  difference  of  power  bemg  between  the  committing  of  prose  and 
of  poetry.  It  Is  an  interesting  fact,  that  his  four  children  inherit 
much  of  this  power  of  memory :  the  oldest,  a  daughter  c^  eight 
years,  having  a  special  gift  in  that  way ;  and  the  next,  a  bright  little 
fellow,  having  caught  a  good  part  of  Milton's  Allegro,  tiom  hearing 
his  sister  repeat  it,  before  he  could  understand  a  word  of  it.  Since 
we  have  floated  along  to  this  point  of  the  narrative,  we  will  add, 
that  Mr.  MJlbum's  wife,  a  Baltimore  lady  of  thorough  education  and 
practical  sense,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1846,  is  his  principal 
reader ;  at  some  periods  reading  to  him  ten  hours  a  day  for  weeks, 
four  and  five  hours  at  a  sitting,  and  sometimes  fifteen  houife  out  (^ 
the  twenty-four. 

In  May,  1838,  the  Milbum  family  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Jackaonville,  Illinois ;  and  being  in  reduced  circumstances,  William, 
in  company  with  his  father,  sought  for  some  suitable  means  of  live- 
lihood at  St  Louis,  Quincy,  and  other  places.  The  son  was  ofiered 
a  clerkship  on  a  steamboat,  but  his  mother  would  not  consent  to  a 
situation  so  hazardotia  to  good  habits ;  and  tlie  reHult  was,  that  tlia 
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fklher  opened  a  BinaU  Btoie  in  JacknitTillQ,  villi  William  tat  %  deA. 
Hia  parents,  while  interested  in  fais  odiica^cHi,  ftared  that  rea^og 
would  result  in  total  blindneea,  and  wislwd  him  to  relinqniali  books 
(cr  busiatfs,  and  hence  the  clerkship.  William's  ng;alar  dntiea  ooit- 
Hsted  in  being  ap  st  four  o'clock,  lighting  the  kitchen  fire,  dnwing 
wat«r,  and  cutting  wood,  opening  the  (tore,  sweeping  it  out,  and  re- 
torning  to  breakfast  by  candlelight  in  winter,  or  at  sunrise  in  sum- 
mer. The  day  i[as  spent  at  the  stM«,  and  fiuthfiil  attention  to  cus- 
tomers was  necesMuy,  besides  the  kee[Hng  of  the  books,  which 
he  managed  b>  do,  with  some  aasistanoe,  in  qtlte  ti  hia  limited 

But  meanwhile  die  etudiea  could  not  be  relinquished,  for  a  libcnl 
education  was  the  lad's  ambition.  At  his  place,  by  the  door,  in 
summer,  and  at  a  window  in  winter,  sitting  in  a  constrained  postme, 
he  rectured  the  sunlight  of  knowledge,  as  it  were,  through  a  cnrioe 
in  the  roof^  instead  of  by  the  effulgence  poured  in  through  surrounding 
windows ;  besides  the  disability  of  sight,  suffering  from  the  inoessant 
interruption  consequent  upon  strict  attention  to  the  store,  and  the 
constant  ear-Tigilance  necessary  to  distinguish  customer  &om  idler. 
But  the  preparation  for  college  was  accomplished  without  assistance, 
except  in  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  dictionaries ;  and  the  Fresh- 
man  class  was  entered  in  1839,  at  IHinois  College,  situated  in  Jaok- 
sonTille,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecber.  The 
regular  course  was .  pursued  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year 
(with  the  exception  of  Greek,  which  was  discontinued  on  account  of 
eyesight,  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year),  and  the  clerkship  at 
the  store  faithfully  nmntained.  Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
excellent  people  of  Jacksonville  in  his  progress,  for  he  was  a  &v<mte ; 
and  oU  went  on  prosperously  till  the  spring  of  1B43,  his  last  colle- 
giate year,  when  health  suddenly  gave  way,  as  we  have  mentioned ; 
and  separation  from  books  and  a  leg^men  of  horseback  riding  were 
prescribed  as  essential. 

From  childhood  Milbom  had  been  the  aut^ect  of  religious  impras- 
sions.  The  teachings  of  parents,  and  the  conyeraations  of  Tisiting 
clergy,  were  rec^ved  into  a  susceptible  heart.  The  emotions,  how- 
•rer,  exdted  by  reli|poua  truth  were  evanescent,  Uke  all  emotions  of 
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eluldhood.  The  tide  of  bof-feeling  ebbs  and  flowa  with  a  rapidity 
only  equalled  by  its  sbBngth.  There  is  the  sorrow,  the  dash  of 
lean,  the  foi^etfiibiesa,  the  ^ee,  and  tli«  aky  of  the  boy's  heart  aa 
clear  and  blue  as  erer.  But  at  fooiteen,  inipressiona  became  aUding, 
and  he  united  with  the  Methodist  GhuK^, 

At  a  vtrj  eaily  age  he  had  an  unwavering  presentiment  that  he 
should  be  ft  preacher ;  but  with  college  life  and  ita  saccess,  espeoally 
in  declamation,  debate,  and  compontion,  new  amtdUons  were  engen- 
dered, and  a  wider  field  became  the  object  of  aspiration.  His  &Qiei's 
home  had  always  been  the  resort  of  the  traTelling  Methodist  preachers. 
He  had  listened  to  their  rioriee,  their  eecapes,  tlieir  religious  expe- 
rience and  exhortationa,  with  absorbed  interest:  they  were  the 
Knight  Temjdars  of  bis  life-romance ;  and  through  early  years  all 
encouragement  to  be  himself  a  Methodist  preaciier  met  with  % 
re^Mmsive  throb. 

Now  laid  aside  from  study,  and  driven  to  the  saddle  to  win  back 
the  ebbing  forces  of  life,  he  lent  ear  once  mwe  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  old  preachers,  who  looked  opon  this  experience  as  a  providential 
gnidanoQ  into  the  path  of  the  ministry.  The  prending  elder  urged 
the  course  <J  duty.  His  &tJier  furnished  him  with  a  horse,  saddle, 
and  saddlebags ;  his  mother  fitted  him  with  a  grayish-blue  jeaue  suit 
(a  homespun  woollen  fabric,  the  coaner  quality  of  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  linsey-woolsey)  ;  and  thus  accoutred,  with  overcoat 
strapped  on  the  saddle,  he  starts  forth,  in  company  with  the  preud- 
ing  elder,  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  to  make  the  first  acquaintance 
with  his  drctiit.  He  had  never  rode  before  to  any  amount,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  and  a  half  days  an  appointment  one  hundred  miles 
distant  was  punctually  attuned.  His  theol<^cal  course  had  also 
oonunenced,  with  the  good  elder  as  the  profesuonal  corps;  the 
Bible,  his  text-book ;  the  saddle,  his  recitation-seat;  God's  wide,  beau- 
tiful earth,  the  seminary.  The  apptnntment  was  a  quarterly-meeting, 
held  in  a  double  log-cabin — tliat  is,  a  cabin  with  two  rooms,  on  the 
floMa  of  which  the  preachers  slept  at  night.  The  meetdug  began  at 
one  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  sermon  by  the  elder.  In  the 
evening  the  local  preacher  officiated,  at  the  close  of  which  service, 
the  elder,  without  warning,  spcte  oat  in  an  imperious  vmce — 
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"  Brother  Milbnrn,  exhort  ,"  &nd  thus,  Btanding  ap  behind  a  splint- 
bottomed  chair,  "  Brother  Milbum"  made  hu  fitst  addrev  to  & 
religious  asBembly,  and  hia  profession  was  entered  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Thoa  during  the  summer,  he  traversed  a  re^on  c^  one 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  preaching  on  ever^  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  three  or  four  times  during  the  veek,  always  in  company  with 
his  theological  instructor,  bis  text-book,  and  his  seminaTy  conrae.  In 
September  36th,  164S,  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  he  was  admitted 
08  a  "  travelling  preacher"  to  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  his  field  ot 
labor  specified. 

At  this  point  let  us  obaene  the  daily  life  of  a  Methodist  [uoneet 
preacher,  with  more  minuteness  than  in  the  preriouB  chapter.  His 
circuit,  we  will  suppose,  is  one  of  two  hundred  nules,  willi  thirty 
"appointments,"  each  ono  to  be  visited  once  in  four  weeks.  He 
obeys  the  rules  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  are  these : 

1.  Never  fail  U>  meet  an  appointment 

2.  Never  disappoint  a  congregation. 

5.  Never  be  unemployed ;  never  be  triflingly  employed. 
4.  Believe  evil  of  no  one  without  evidence. 

■  5.  Speat  evil  of  no  one. 

6.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin. 
1.  Do  every  thing  at  the  time, 

8.  Rise  at  four  o'clock. 

9.  And  convene  sparingly  with  KOmen. 

Rising  at  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  after  a  season  of  devotion, 
he  seeks  his  horse,  which  ho  cleans  and  feeds.  The  Methodist 
preacher  always  takes  care  of  his  own  hoise,  and  hence  they  become 
greatly  attached  to  each  other;  and  the  preacher  is  usually  some- 
what of  a  jockey,  and  takes  a  worthy  pride  in  his  animal.  Milbum's 
horse  was  young,  and  very  superior,  and  his  companion  during  the 
jour  years  of  western  life.  lie  has  ridden  him  ninety  miles  in  one 
day.  After  this  duty,  he  returns  to  the  house,  washes,  and  aits  down 
to  study  till  breakfast,  which  usually  con^sts  of  bacon,  "corn- 
dodger," or  hot  <x)m-bread,  "  seed-tick  coffee,"  a  cheap  kind  of  Rio 
coffee  of  small  kernel,  strong  and  bitt«r,  which  gets  ila  name,  doubt- 
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lest,  by  an  attempt  to  illustrate  a  thing  of  taste  by  a  thing  of  feeling. 
After  breakfast  he  saddles  his  horee  and  starts  on  his  journey,  hoT- 
ing  an  appointment  to  preach,  we  will  suppose,  twenty  miles  distant, 
at  half-past  ten.  If  it  is  winter,  he  has  on  a  fur  cap,  overcoat,  and 
bnffalo  OTershoes.  If  warm,  and  not  raining,  the  overcoat  is  strapped 
behind  the  saddle,  and  a  straw  hat  has  superaeded  the  cap.  Tbft 
suit  of  coarse  blue  jeane  is  cat  in  the  simple  Quaker'  style.  Thft 
saddlebags  are  filled  with  religious  books,  which  he  sells,  realizing 
from  the  profits  a  little  daily  income.  Every  appointment  must  be 
kept,  even  when  the  preacher  is  sure  that  no  audience  will  meet 
him.  Even  drenching  rain  must  not  interfere  with  progress :  and 
the  preacher  carries  no  umbrella ;  but  the  motion  of  riding  insures 
against  taking  cold,  if  the  clothes  can  be  dried  at  the  stopping-place. 
On  his  way  he  overtakes  some  half-dozen  women  in  calico  gowns 
and  aprons,  with  knitting-work,  proceeding,  with  friendly  gossip,  to 
ttie  meeting.  These  will  constitute  his  audience,  as  it  ia  a  work- 
day of  spring,  and  the  men  are  busy  in  the  field.  The  Ic^cahin 
where  the  meeting  is,  has  but  one  room,  which  is  parlor,  kitchen, 
bedroom,  and  lumber-room.  After  some  friendly  chat  with  the 
women,  ho  withdraws  lo  one  part  of  the  room  for  a  brief  interval  of 
meditation,  and  then  commences  the  services  with  a  hymn.  This  is 
followed  by  prayer,  another  hymn,  a  sermon,  and  concluding  eier- 
ciscs,  and  the  meeting  is  adjourned  till  evening.  Therenpon  the 
good  housewife  proceeds  to  get  dinner,  and  pulls  from  under  the 
bed  a  nice  molasses  pudding,  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the 
preacher's  welcome  visit.  The  raen  come  in  from  the  fields,  and 
pleasant  talk  and  narrative  ensue,  the  humorous  and  religious  com- 
bined. 

The  preacher  spends  the  afternoon  in  study  and  writing,  and  in 
the  evening  preaches  again  to  a  larger  audience  of  men  and  women, 
and  attends  to  personal  religious  conversation,  or  any  matter  of 
church  business.  On  Sunday  the  audience  is  large,  collected  from 
a  circuit  of  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  the  sermon  from  one  to  two 
hours  in  length,  and  the  services  mora  elaborate,  sometimes  con- 
tmuisg  without  an  intermiasioQ  from  eight  a.  h.  till  five  p.  m.,  the 
■ermoDs  of  some  b^ng  five  hours  long.    The  settlera  do  not  can  to 
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come  thirty  miles  for  a  mere  sprinlle  d  preaching.  Theae  seimoiM 
coowst  much  in  expoeitiou  of  Scripture,  ia  liberal  quoUtioii  and 
groupiog  of  teita,  and  in  fiuuiliar  illiutrHtioQ,  dodng  with  ferrettt 
and  extended  exhortation.  Formal  and  highly  wrought  diacomw 
would  be  absurd  to  a  group  of  half  a  doien  women,  and  as  mauT 
men  in  their  Bhirt-sleeTea,  who  have  just  laid  aaide  pipes  and  femil"*' 
conversation  ti^ether,  to  hear  a  preacher  who  takes  his  st^md  behind 
a  woodea  chair  od  one  ude  of  the  kitchen.  Yet  the'  preaching  is 
not  by  any  means  thin.  It  has  body,  and  that  of  great  power.  The 
•ermoD  has  been  built  up  day  after  day,  by  reflection  on  horseback, 
study  in  cabins,  and  practice  through  its  growth,  three  or  fonr 
times  a  week.  AH  the  varied  experiences  with  nature,  with  people, 
in  conversation,  by  anecdote,  on  the  road,  in  the  cabin,  throng  the 
field,  are  made  to  contribute  to  its  life;  and  thus,  when  finjatiwl^ 
it  is  like  its  robust  originator,  hearty  and  elastic,  full  of  vitoht^ 
and  blood  and  electricity,  instead  of  being  pale  and  abstract, 
Uke  the  dyspeptic  dinger  to  rockiog-cbairs  and  book-endrded 
rooms. 

The  followiug  are  some  of  the  rules  for  professional  duty  wbidi 
will  illustrato  the  preacher's  life. 

1.  To  Bpeod  from  four  to  five  in  the  morning,  and  &om  fire  to 
six  in  the  evening,  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  reading  ot  the 
Scripturea. 

2.  To  preach,  if  possible,  at  five  in  the  morning. 

3.  To  visit  the  sick. 

4.  To  see  that  the  other  preachers  behave  wdl. 
6.  To  meet  the  Stewards  and  Loaders. 

6.  To  appoint  all  the  Leaders. 

I.  To  receive,  try,  and  expd  members, 

8.  To  hold  Watch-nights  and  Love-feasts. 

9.  To  hold  quarterly  meetings  in  absence  of  Presiding  Elder. 

10.  To  take  care  that  every  sodety  is  supplied  with  books. 

II,  To  publicly  catcchiso  the  children. 

12.  To  form  Bible-classes. 

13.  To  enforce  the  rules  of  the  sodety. 

14.  To  keep  accounts  of  attendance  on  worship,  number  of  Sab* 
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bath-Bchool  cliildien,  &a,  ix.,  uid  report  regularly  to  the  Con- 
ferenc*. 

15.  To  obtain  &q  luunes  of  the  children,  pay  Bpecial  attention  to 
them,  and  speak  to  them  personally  and  kindly. 

And  the  Book  of  Discipline  adds,  "  Hie  sum  is,  go  into  every 
boose  in  course,  and  teach  every  one  therein,  young  and  old,  to  be 
Christians  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Make  ereiy  particulfir  plain 
to  their  undentondings;  write  it  in  their  hearts.  What  patience, 
what  lore,  what  knowledge  is  requisite  for  this  P 

IVuly  sMd  !  But  the  self-denials  of  the  life  seemed  to  insure  the 
graces.  They  were  men  of  large,  beating  hearts,  and  self-«scrifidng 
spirit.  They  felt  that  (hey  had  received  a  "  call "  from  heaven  to 
preach.  They  were  as  certain  of  their  commission  as  was  Paul,  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  when  the  hght  from  heaven,  above  the  bright- 
Dess  of  the  sun,  shone  round  about  him.  Uke  Paul  they  answered, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  dol"  With  the  gratitude  of 
ndemption,  widi  the  warmth  of  a  first  love,  with  the  assurance  oLa 
divine  c<»nmission,  they  present  themselves  to  the  Conference,  and 
the  Conferenoe  sends  them  forth.  They  find  their  way  among  the 
log-cabins.  They  gather  people  more  unlettered 'than  themselves, 
lliey  preach  in  kitchens  and  front  stumps.  Hey  sometimes  utter 
words  of  the  deepest  wisdom.  They  know  litUe  of  books,  but  they 
can  think,  and  reason,  and  feel,  and  iufluence,  and  accomplish ;  so 
that  they  become  guides,  captains,  pioneers  in  life.  Some  seem  to 
have  intuitive  knowledge — the  common-seDse  persons ;  some  have 
stQdied  human  nature ;  some  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
active  life;  some  have  been  developed  by  silent  thought;  and 
thus,  knowing  little  of  Lexicons  or  Encyclopedias,  they  are  better 
educated  than  some  pale  student  who  has  paid  hit  five  dollars  for  a 
parchment  There  is  no  doubt  eveiy  one  of  them  would  be  of  a 
higher  order  of  manhood,  and  better  preachers,  if  more  skilled  in 
books;  but  with  little  learning  they  become  great  teachers — with 
scanty  seed  they  reap  mighty  harvests.  They  could  live  on  sixty- 
Ibur  dollars  a  year,  preach  seven  times  each  week,  exhort  daily  from 
honse  to  house,  complete  the  circle  of  three  hundred  miles  with 
erery  moon ;  swim  ferryless  riven,  deep  on  the  ground,  eat  com- 
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bread  and  bacon;  and  at  th«  end  of  the  year  nspoit  themMlvea 
strong  and  hearty  to  the  Conference,  md  receive  credenlub  for 
another  campaign.  They  mount  the  first  ware  of  ciTilizatioa  wluch 
rolls  over  the  pmrie,  cast  their  bread  upon  the  w&teis,  and  see  it 
gathered  after  many  days.  We  honca  their  derotion;  vt  blen 
their  good  deeds;  we  forgiFe  their  deficiendea. 

In  September  of  1845,  Mr.  Milbum  came  East,  by  ordei  ot  the 
Conference,  to  present  the  cause  of  education,  and  collect  fundi  for 
the  estAblishment  of  Methodist  schools  and  colleges. 

On  his  journey  he  found  himself  on  board  of  on  Ohio  river 
ateamer,  on  which  were  throe  hundred  passengen.*  From  the  number 
of  days  the  paascogen  had  been  together,  Mr.  Milbum  had  become 
well  infonned  of  their  character,  and  he  found  moat  promineiit 
among  the  gentlemen,  were  a  number  of  members  of  CoDgreas,  on 
their  way  to  Washington.  These  gentlemen  had  attracted  his  at 
tentjon,  on  account  of  their  exceptionable  habits.  On  the  aniTal 
of  Sabbath  morning,  it  was  rumored  through  the  boat  that  a  minis- 
tor  was  on  board,  and  Mr.  Milbum  was  hunted  up  and  called  upon 
to  "giro  a  discourse."  lie  promptly  consented,  and  in  due  time 
commenced  Divine  service.  The  members  of  Congress  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  were  among  the  congregation,  and  by  common  consent 
had  possession  of  the  chairs  nearest  to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Milbum 
gave  an  address  suitable  to  the  occasion,  full  of  eloquence  and  pathc^ 
and  was  listened  to  throughout  with  intense  interest  At  the  con- 
clusion he  stopped  short,  and  turning  his  face,  now  beaming  with 
fervent  zeal  towards  the  "  honorable  gentlemen,"  he  said :  "  Among 
the  passengers  in  this  steamer,  are  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress; from  their  position,  they  should  be  exemplars  of  good  mora^ 
and  dignified  conduct ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  they 
are  not  so.  Tlie  Union  of  these  States,  if  dependent  on  such  guard- 
ians, would  be  unsafe,  and  all  the  high  hopes  I  have  of  the  future 
of  my  country  would  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  These  gentlemen, 
for  days  past,  have  made  the  air  heavy  with  prof&ne  conversatJon, 
have  been  constant  patrons  of  the  bar,  and  encouragers  of  intem- 

•  Tor  this  anocdoto  we  an  Indebted  to  Col.  T.  B.  Thorpe. 
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perance ;  nay,  more,  the  night,  which  abould  be  devoted  to  rest,  has 
been  dedical«d  to  the  horrid  vices  of  gambling,  pro&nJty,  and  drunk- 
ennesB.  And,"  continued  Mr.  Milburn,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  man 
who  spoke  aa  if  by  inapiration,  "  there  is  but  one  chance  of  salvation 
for  thSHe  great  unnen  in  high  places,  and  that  is,  to  humbly  repent 
of  their  dns,  call  on  the  Saviour  for  forgiveness,  and  refonn  their 

As  might  be  supposed,  language  so  bold  from  a  delicate  Btripliog, 
scarc«ly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  a  starthng  effect :  the  audience 
separated,  and  the  preacher  returned  to  his  state-room,  to  think  upon 
what  he  bad  sud.  Conacuons,  aft«r  due  reflection,  that  he  had  only 
done  his  duty,  he  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  bis  position, 
even  at  the  expense  of  bdng  mdely  aseuled,  if  not  lynched.  WMIe 
thus  cogitating,  a  rap  was  heard  at  his  state-room  door :  a  gentleman 
entered  and  stated  that  he  came  with  a  message  from  the  members 
of  Congress — that  they  bail  listened  to  his  remarks,  and  in  conudent- 
tion  of  lus  boldness  and  eloquence,  they  desired  him  to  accept  a 
purse  of  money,  which  they  bad  made  up  among  themselves ;  and 
also,  theii  best  wishes  for  bis  success  and  happiness  through  life. 

But  this  chivalrous  feeling,  so  characteristic  of  Western  men  when 
they  meet  hold  thought  and  action  combined,  carried  these  gentle- 
men to  man  positive  acts  of  Uuduess :  becoming  acquainted  with 
Ur.  Hilbnm,  when  they  separated  from  him  they  offered  the  unex- 
pected service  of  making  htm  Chaplain  to  Congress,  a  promise  which 
they  not  only  fiilBlled,  but  through  the  long  yean  that  have  passed 
away  nnce  that  event,  have  cherished  for  the  "  blind  preacher"  the 
wannest  personal  regard,  and  stand  ever  ready  to  support  him  by 
word  and  deed. 

His  election  to  the  office  of  Chafdain  to  Congress,  so  honorably 
confefred,  brought  him  before  the  n&lioii,  and  his  name  became  fa- 
miliar in  every  part  of  the  Union.  His  health  still  being  delicate, 
in  the  year  1847  he  went  South  for  the  advantage  of  a  mild  climate, 
and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Alabama.  For  six  years  he  labored 
industriously  in  Montgomery  and  Motnle,  and  in  four  yeais  of  that 
lime,  preached  one  thousand  five  hundred  dmea,  and  travelled  over 
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During  the  two  ye&n  at  Montgomei;  he  cune  into  the  aad  «i- 
porience  nhich  seems  inevitable  to  active  mindi — the  muob  of 
queationiDgs  tuid  doubts,  when  the  cold  fog  cloeea  down  upon  lits^ 
river,  and  the  mariner  creeps  anxiously  along,  with  constant  sound- 
ings and  tolling  bell.  The  time  has  come  to  settle  the  great  qam- 
tions  and  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  religion.  There  is  no  longer 
escape  from  them.  And  as  be  will  not  preach  further  than  he  Ms 
lived,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  ministrations  lacked  the  pungency 
and  daring  which  are  popular  in  the  Methodist  Church.  So  when 
the  timo  came  to  leave  bis  people,  he  told  them  of  bis  state.  "I 
have  been  to  you,"  said  he,  "  but  as  '  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,'  I  know  you  have  gathered  little  good  from  my  preach- 
ing. My  spiritual  eye  has  been  like  my  natural.  But  I  tnist  that 
ho  who  'comes  after  me'  will  be  to  yon  a  messenger  of  peace,  so 
full  of  Christ's  spirit  as  to  be  the  comiDg  of  Christ  to  yon."  But  at 
last  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  light  Then  he 
preached  with  heart  and  wide-embracing  charity;  and  thus,  uung 
only  expressions  which  blossomed  out  of  his  own  thrifty  soul,  and 
shedding  all  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past,  ho  came  into  another  sad 
eiperience,  which  also  is  not  uncommon — to  be  suspected  by  those 
who  cannot  distinguisb  between  truth  and  established  formulas — to 
be  tried  for  heresy,  and  to  bo  abundantly  acquitted.-  This  was  during 
the  first  two  years  at  Mobile.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in 
preaching  in  a  free  church  as  a  city  missionaiy,  an  enterprise  initi- 
ated by  John  A.  Campbell,  now  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  and  supported  by  persons  of  every  denomination.  The 
audience  was  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  the  poorest  and  meet  igno- 
rant to  the  richest  and  best  educated.  They  were  very  happy  years, 
of  abundant  promise  fora  fruitful  future;  but  health  gave  way  again, 
and  the  prostration  of  strength  made  removal  to  the  North  essentiaL 
In  December  he  was  re-elected  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  which  post  he 
hold  till  March  of  1655.  During  the  summer  he  prepared  a  course 
of  lectures,  entitled, "  Sketches  of  the  Early  History  and  Settlement  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,"  which  were  first  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  at  Boston,  in  December.  He  has  uuce  been  wholly  en- 
grossed by  lecturing,  and  his  success  is  unsurpassed.    He  has  spoken 
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from  Angiuta,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Chicago  to  Savsn- 
nab.  From  October  first  to  U&y  first  he  has  spoken  on  an  average 
seven  times  a  week,  at  least  five-eevenths  of  which  were  lecturea, 
Derby  A  Jackson,  of  New  York,  are  publishing  four  lectures  in  one 
volume,  including — "  Songs  in  the  Night,  or  the  Triumphs  of  Oenios 
over  Blindness,"  "  An  Hour's  Talk  about  Woman,"  "The  Southern 
Man,"  "  The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddlebags,  or  Symbols  of  Eariy  Western 
Character  and  Civilization." 

In  the  course  of  a  .year  or  two  all  his  lectures  will  be  published ; 
and  we  hope  also  an  autobiographical  life,  which,  including  expe- 
riences in  the  West,  Sauth,  at  Washington,  and  as  a  lecturer,  among 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  with  the  anecdotes  which  such  a 
memory  will  accumulate,  would  make  a  volume  of  great  interest. 

Mr-  Milbum  is  planning  to  go  to  Europe,  we  understand,  this 
summer ;  and  we  hope  the  English  will  find  out  how  much  of 
interest  to  them  is  contained  in  his  lectures.  He  has  become  a  rfiu- 
dent  of  New  York  city,  and  we  trust  in  time  will  find  a  field  of  labor 
opening  for  him  tlierc,  similar  to  the  one  which  was  so  sorrowingly 
left  at  Mobile. 

Of  his  dehvery  we  have  briefiy  to  aay,  that  it  is  urople  and  natural, 
ffis  voice  is  clear,  inclining  to  gentle  inflections  and  tender  under- 
tone, though  sometimes  rising  into  great  vigor  and  ring  of  utterance. 
He  speaks  with  easy  and  even  affluent  Extempore,  though  he  uses 
his  memory  but  little  in  preparation  for  public  discourse.  But  his 
preaching  is  not  of  the  style  most  popular  in  his  Church,  &r  it  is  not 
demonstrative  nor  sssurod ;  but  quiet,  and  touching  upon  heart-ex- 
periences with  the  gentleness  of  one  who  has  felt  them. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion,  we  will  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  educa- 
tional movements  and  prioress  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  allu- 
non  to  a  &w  of  its  leading  men. 


*  THK  lIKTHODm  CHURCH. 

Of  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  education,  Wilbur  Fiak,  D.  D., 
deserres spedat mention.  Anative(tfVermont,agraduateofBn>wn 
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University,  he  began  hia  efforts  by  eatctdisliiiig  'Wilbraham  Acsdemy, 
MusachusctU,  in  1825  or  '26 ;  and  then  Wedeyan  Univernty,  ia 
Connecticut,  in  1830,  of  which  he  was  President  until  his  death,  in 
1640.  AugusU  College,  Kentucky,  was  established  abont  the  aama 
time ;  and  thus  the  wwk  has  gone  on,  until  now  every  State  in  tha 
Union,  out  of  New  England,  has  at  least  one  Methodist  college  or 
university,  except  CaLfbmia,  which  will  soon  hare  one.  Bendea 
the  colleges,  Lhey  have  many  high-schoobi,  which  have  an  attendanee 
ot  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  pupils.  Foi  example,  in  IlliiKNS 
there  is  the  Northwestern  University,  sixteen  miles  from  Chicago; 
the  Bloomington  College ;  the  McKendrce  C<41ege  at  Lebanon ;  Iha 
Female  CoU^  at  Jacloonville ;  the  High-school  at  Mount  Morn^ 
and  other  schools  of  more  recent  origin.  All  the  coUeg«a  and 
schools  are  under  the  care  and  coutrol  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
property  owned  by  the  Church. 

GeoroePeck  is  another  who  has  done  much  to  arouse  the  denomi- 
nation to  clerical  education.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-ninth  year;  has 
been  preaching  forty  years ;  editing  the  "  Methodiat  Quarterly"  eight 
years,  and  the  "Advocate  and  Jourual"  for  four  yeara;  and  writing 
many  essays,  and  some  volumes  which  have  been  esteemed  worthy 
to  be  used  as  theological  text-books.  He  was  bom  in  Middlefield, 
Otsego  county,  New  Vork,  August  6th,  l79l.  His  first  preaching 
circuit  was  in  Broome  county,  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  he  went 
1^  the  name  of  the  "  boy-preacher."  He  has  always  had  a  taste  for 
theological  controversy,  and  he  became,  at  the  outset,  involved  in 
many  a  smart  skirmish,  which,  while  it  quickened  his  powers,  pressed 
upon  him  the  importance  of  thorough  mental  training  and  outfit. 
Thirty  years  have  passed  since  he  began  to  agitate,  throogh  press 
and  pulpit,  the  subject  of  clerical  education.  Tliey  have  been  yean 
of  rich  growth  to  the  deuominstion.  Suggestions  of  improvement 
have  become  living  realities.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  people 
look  strangely  at  the  mention  of  a  Methodist  college,  and  "  Metho- 
dist minister"  may  be  used  ns  a  synonym  for  ignorance  and  boorish- 
uess. 

And  though  the  change  is  so  recent  that  the  Puritan  descendants 
in  some  quiet  village  are  still  puzzled  at  discovering  that  the  Ueth- 
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odist  preacher,  who  has  come  to  spend  two  years  with  them,  is  a  man 
of  literary  culture,  polished  eloquence,  and  refioed  taste,  yet  the 
change  is  accomplished.  A  system  of  miniRterial  education  is  estab- 
liahed ;  text-books  arc  prepared ;  timelj  ^d  is  given  to  the  icdigenf ; 
Ubraries  are  collected ;  colleges  abound ;  newspapers  flourish ;  tlie 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  is  distinguished  for  the  ability  and  ele- 
gance of  its  articles ;  and  the  Methodist  Book-Concem  flooda  the 
eountry  with  tracta  and  books. 

The  denomiiuttioD,  now  only  aeventy-one  yeare  old  (the  Methodist 
Church  of  America  having  been  organized  on  Christmas  day,  1784), 
has  22,21)9  miniatera,  81  missionariee,  10  quarterly  and  monthly  pe- 
riodicals, 24  religious  newspapers,  with  a  weekly  clrculatioa  of 
127,900;  24  colleges,  with  09  professors,  1770  students,  61,270 
volumes  iu  their  libraries;  133  female  seminaries  and  collegea, 
11,678  pupils;  amount  of  Church  property,  tl7,4U,440;  amount 
given  the  last  year  for  support  of  ministera,  Sabbath-schools,  &e.  (ex- 
clusive of  what  was  given  for  building  churches),  nearly  98,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  five  dollars  a  member,  not  counting  slaves; 
population  which  may  be  said  to  be  muler  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
ibthodist  Church,  nearly  six  millions,  or  full  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  th«  United  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  throughout  the  new  States  and  all  the 
Territories,  the  system  of  Methodism  is  so  complete,  that  preaching 
is  accessible  to  every  hamlet  at  least  once  a  month,  and  to  most 
once  a  week.  To  others  who  have  been  distinguished  in  this  pio- 
neer work,  we  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute,  did  our 
limita  allow — such  as  William  McKendree,  John  Collins,  James 
Qninn,  Russell  Bigelow,  John  Strange,  Sbbij  B.  Basooin,  Samuel 
Parker,  Jesse  Walker,  Jonathan  Stamper,  and  others ;  to  Valentine 
Cook,  Mutin  Ruter,  Charles  Eliot,  Joseph  Tomlinsoo,  dec,  who 
were  the  earliest  movers  for  education  among  the  Methodists  of  the 
West ;  and  we  may  also  worthily  mentitm  the  names  of  John  Scrippa, 
James  Fioley,  and  WlUiam  Wytnan,  who,  t<^ther  with  Pet#r 
Cartwright,  already  referred  to,  are  now  living. 
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In  this  coDDcction  we  are  led  to  sug^t  whether  the  Chorch  hai 
not  to  reviec  i\m  views  about  theol<^cal  Mmioaries.  Are  there  not 
maoy  who  find  that  a  theological  course  has  ■  more  or  leaa  benumb- 
ing influence  on  religious  character  1  And  is  there  not  ft  neceati^ 
for  this  result  in  tlio  nature  of  things  I  Is  not  the  separation  from 
the  work  of  real  life,  and  from  the  sympathies  of  actual  experience, 
unfortunate  for  the  development  of  a  natural  and  vigorous  pie^  t 
And  is  not  the  tendency  of  a  critical  and  phi]ol<^cal  dinectioD  of 
Christ's  Mmple  words  of  love  and  faith,  and  of  Fanl's  glowing  im- 
agery, when  continued  month  after  month, to  "exalt  the  lettervhich 
killetb,"  and  chill  "the  spirit  which  ^veth  life  I" 

Are  there  not  advantages  in  tlie  old  metliod  of  theological  study, 
pursued  under  the  roof  of  some  godly  divine,  and  combining  a  pas- 
tor's experience  with  a  tlieologian'A  inntniction,  for  which  librariea 
and  lectures  do  not  compensate  ?  Is  there  not  su^^>stive  truth  in 
the  succcos  of  the  MotliodiRt  pioneer  preacher,  although  the  true  bal- 
ance between  the  education  of  books  and  of  practical  life  was  lost, 
by  the  excessive  preponileranco  on  one  side)  And  is  not  the  "sem- 
inary air"  of  some  initiative  preaching,  unnatural  and  ineffective  as 
it  is,  sug^stivc  of  llie  po!«ibi1ity  that  tlie  true  balance  may  be  loet, 
by  prepontlerance  on  the  other  side  t 

Why  may  not  the  neminarie^,  most  valuable  institutions  as  they 
are,  hold  tlie  same  relation  to  the  preacher,  which  the  regular  law- 
school  holds  to  the  lawyer — a  place  of  admirable  instruction,  by  all 
means  to  bo  attended  if  possible,  but  not  a  prerequisite  to  admisedon 
into  the  profession !  And  why  would  it  not  be  well  for  a  young 
minister,  whether  with  or  without  a  seminary  course,  to  have  practJ- 
cal  tr^ning,  as  temporary  associate,  with  some  experienced  pastor,  as 
the  young  lawyer  always  connects  himself  with  the  office  of  some 
g»od  attorney  and  counsellor,  before  "  setting  up  for  himself  I" 

We  are  also  led  to  suggest,  whether  the  world  has  not  reached 
that  time  when  the  pulpit  should  bo  open  to  lay-preaching.  For 
centuries  it  has  seemed  to  the  Church  necessary  to  guard  the  pul{»t- 
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door  with  Bleeplees  sentries,  leet  dacigerouB  heresy  or  unedifying  ig- 
norance gain  eaU-ance.  But  the  people  are  not  as  ignorant  or  dan- 
gerous as  once.  Neither  does  the  clergy  now  monopoiize  piety, 
learning,  and  literature.  The  printing-preas  has  been  iuTented. 
The  daily  newspaper  is  an  eatBblished  institution.  The  private  li- 
bni;  is  a  household  nocessity.  The  religious  Weekly  preaches  to  its 
audience  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Is  there  not  a  change  of  rela- 
tions between  clergy  and  laity  which  demandfl  a  revision  of  condi- 
tions !  Once,  the  pulpit  guarded  was  the  church  guarded ;  but  now 
winged  imps  of  error  fly  in  at  a  score  of  windows,  and,  alighting  on 
a  hundred  pews,  chatter  deridingly  at  the  old  sentries  on  the  pulpit 
stalls.  Do  not  oM  restrictions,  and  defences,  and  precautions,  now 
keep  out  more  good  than  evil  t 

The  editor  of  a  reli^ous  paper  preaches  weekly  to  an  audience 
one  hundred  times  as  large  aa  his  pastor's.  Why  should  he  not 
be  licensed  as  well  as  his  pastor  t  The  author  of  a  religious  book 
preaches  to  an  audience  one  thousand  times  as  large.  "Why  should 
he  not  also  bo  licensed  before  preaching!  "The  liberty  of  the  press 
fotUds."  True ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  editoie  and  nnthors 
could  not  preach  without  a  license.  In  Italy  they  cannot  now.  Is 
it  not  time  to  inaugurate  "  Tub  Libbrtt  or  the  Pulpit  !" 

Let  us  cite  illustrations.  Here  is  a  western  settlement  of  scattered 
brm-cabins.  A  log  school-house  is  bnilt  and  occupied,  but  no 
church  can  be  erected  as  yet,  nor  pastor  supported.  But  in  one  of 
the  farm-cabins  livM  a  man  from  New  England,  of  intelligence, 
good  sense,  and  piety,  who  moved  on  to  "Government  Land," 
for  the  sake  of  bis  many  sons.  Why  not  make  him  (he  preacher 
on  Sunday  till  the  settlement,  grown  to  a  town,  can  support  a 
pastor! 

Here  is  an  old  New  England  village.  The  pastor  is  disabled  by 
nckness.  Ejb  brethren  come  from  long  distances  to  "supply  the 
pulpit;"  or  "deacon's  meetings,"  distastefiil  to  many,  give  opportu- 
nity for  loud  reading  from  printed  volumes.  Of  the  audience  is 
the  Academy  Preceptor,  a  man  of  accomplishments,  of  unusual 
oratorical  excellence,  both  extempore  and  written,  and  of  genial 
piety.    Why  not  make  him  the  preacher  on  Sunday !    We  shall 
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find  th4t  not  two  dirinea  of  the  concty  can  mrpam  hi*  pulpit 
eloquence. 

Here  is  a  thriTing  city.  A  rcTival  occun  in  a  large  ohurc^  The 
pastor  is  worn  with  excessive  labor.  The  people,  hungry  for  bread, 
demand  preaching  ever;  night.  Connected  with  the  church  is  a 
lawyer  whoso  eloqnenc«  holds  crowded  conrl-roonH,  for  succearive 
hours,  in  rapt  attention.  He  is  alio  a  good  man  and  true,  and  « 
fervent  ChristiBn.  "Why  not  make  him  the  preacher  for  Hoodaj 
and  Wednesday  evenings  t 

We  all  say  that  a  Free  Press  is  the  Falladinm  of  free  institotiotn. 
Is  it  not  time  to  inquire  whether  a  Free  Pulpit  is  not  the  ptereqUBte 
to  an  univeTsal  ChristJanity  f  * 


.y/Z/rrde^^^i^f^^T^ 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

THE  PBfiPT.R'S  PBEACHEB. 


"  For  all  the  people  were  totj  attentiTe  to  bear  him." 


Ahonq  the  many  consecrated  edifices  which  distinguish  BrooUyn 
aa  "the  City  of  Cburcbes,"  is  included  one,  individualized  by  its 
unusual  capacity  and  its  modett  architecture.  It  is  substantially 
built,  evidences  skill  in  the  convenience  of  its  arrangements,  is  ftir- 
nished  with  sufficient  comfort,  and,  so  far  as  the  essentials  of  a 
church  building  are  conoeroed,  is  a  model.  Once  a  year  its  pews 
are  re-let  on  a  principle  of  univerBal  equahty.  If  one  be  too  poor  to 
hire  a  seat,  a  simple  request  will  insure  it  to  him  for  the  year. 

Ten  respected  men  of  the  society  offidate  on  the  Sabbath  in  seat- 
ing strangers.  It  ia  a  chnrch  pervaded  by  the  hoepitality  of  a  home, 
and  where  "  the  poor  "  as  well  as  the  rich  "  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them,"  as  in  Christ's  time.  It  is  the  outward  expression  of  the 
essential  Democracy  of  ChristJanity.  Its  scats  are  virtually  free, 
and  its  Pulpit  is  a  Platform. 

Here  gather,  twice  on  every  Sabbath  of  the  year,  except  during  the 
summer  solstice,  about  twenty-fi>-e  hundred  people,  and  the  audience 
sometimes  numbers  three  thousand.  It  is  not  imusnal  for  the  capa- 
cious body  of  the  church,  the  broad  galleries,  the  second  elevated 
gallery,  the  several  aisles,  and  all  vacandes  about  pulpit  and  doors, 
to  bo  occupied  by  eager  listeners,  and  sometimes  hundreds  turn 
away,  unable  to  find  footing  within  the  audience-room.  And  this 
is  no  novel  &ct.  It  has  been  a  (act  for  six  years.  Its  persistence 
imparts  to  it  the  dignity  of  a  moral  phenomenon.  It  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  d  audiences,  whether  religions,  literary,  poUti- 
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cal,  or  artistical.  What  in  truth  is  it  t  It  is  not'  that  >n  atatar 
Attracts  a  crowd.  That  ie  often  done.  Bnt  it  is,  that  twice  oa  eadi 
Sabbath  of  eix  y ears,  from  two  to  three  thonsaiid  people  centra  to  aa 
waehangtd  attraction. 

No  dnmutio  genius,  no  mdodions Trace,. no  popular  eloqaenn 
has  over  done  so  mnch  as  that.  Neither  Macreadf,  nor  Garrick, 
□or  Jenny  Lind,  nor  Rachel,  nor  Gough,  nor  Clay,  nor  Choate  baa 
doneiL  The  theatre  must  change  its  "Star"  monthly,  the  aingei  moat 
migrate  often,  the  orator  must  make  "  angel-vifiita "  to  concentrate 
three  thousand  people.  And  the  phenomenon  is  the  more  remaika- 
ble,  in  that  this  gathering  is  around  the  Pulpit,  where  no  Art  win^ 
and  no  Fleasnie  stimulates ;  and,  fdrthermore,  it  occun  when  hnn- 
dreds  of  other  aodienoe-roomB  are  opened  for  the  same  poipaw, 
with  pulpits  suitably  supplied ;  while  competition  must  be  banished, 
before  the  Stars  of  Art  can  fill  three  thousand  seats  for  a  sinj^ 
evening.  And  though  a  (iifferenca  of  expense  has  its  effect,  yet  it  is 
fax  from  explaining  llio  difference  of  fact. 

What  is  it  iLat  makes  "  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,"  an  exeep> 
Ijou  to  all  churches,  and  to  all  audience-rooms  t  Is  it  because  its 
pastor,  Ueury  Ward  IScecher,  is  the  most  eloquent  man,  or  the  moot 
learned  man,  or  the  most  godly  man  among  the  clergy  t  Neither 
is  true  of  him.  When  these  audiences  began,  "novelty"  was 
assigned  by  some  as  the  attraction,  and  "wit"  by  othere;  but  six 
years  has  ruined  the  one,  and  seekers  for  the  other  find  attendance 
a  too  serious  business.  This  question  may  well  be  pondered  by  all 
churches  and  in  all  pulpits,  for  it  certainly  is  of  moment  to  know 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Beechcr's  attraction,  when  the  serious  problem  of 
the  day  is  this  matter  of  public  worship.  Take  iox  example  this 
church-going  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  we  find  that  all  its  chnrchea 
will  seat  only  46,446,  while  iu  population  is  206,250.  The  church 
capacity  of  New  York  is  135,406,  and  its  populatJon  629,810.  In 
Now  England,  the  best  Sabbath-keeping  community  of  America, 
not  more  tlian  one  half  attend  church,  and  the  relative  attendance 
on  public  worship  is  said  to  be  on  the  decrease.  This  vast  repniuon 
between  People  and  Pulpit  is  generally  charged  to  wicked  Human 
Nature.    This  may  bo  correct,  but  it  does  not  alter  or  amend  the 
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bat;  end  many  are  asking  whether  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  th« 
Fnlpit,  or  at  least  a  remedy  in  some  change  of  preschiog.  The  bot 
that  Nettleton  and  Whitefield  and  Duff  and  Beecher  seem  to  neo- 
tralize  this  repolaon,  tkoagh  not  gifted  with  greater  intellects,  it  is 
said,  than  many  other  preachers,  lends  additional  interest  to  the 
proUem. 

Deferring,  therefore,  biography,  as  of  less  account,  we  will  endeavor 
to  present  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Beecher's  preaching;  beginning 
with  his  rehgious  and  philosophical  views,  which,  whether  right  at 
wrong,  have  innch  to  do  with  his  attractioo.  Yet  we  ^ve  our  ideas 
not  with  authority,  not  the  result  of  personal  intercourse,  which 
would  hare  had  its  advantages,  but  of  some  hearing  of  his  sermons. 

This  presentation  can  more  readily  be  made,  if  the  reader  will  keep 
the  fact  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Beecher  holds  to  the  "  orthodox"  &ith  (a 
term  well  nndentood),  and  allow  us  to  note  some  of  the  differences, 
either  in  theology,  or  in  the  relative  value  attached  to  certun 
tmths,  or  in  the  mode  of  presenting  them,  between  him  and  moat 
orthodox  divinei. 


KB,  bebchbr's  vibwb  of  uait. 

He  looks  at  him  aa  he  is  revealed  in  our  every-day  experience^ 
without  regard  to  theory,  and  he  sees  him,  as  we  alt  see  aim,  hav* 
ing  a  twofold  uatore,  the  animal  and  the  spiritual,  mutually  depen- 
dent and  mysteriously  united ;  and  while  ^fted  with  wonderful 
capacities  for  the  highest  good,  and  for  the  purest  and  noblest 
spiritual  life,  ho  sees  him  enslaved  by  strong,  and  apparently  inevita- 
ble, downward  tendencies;  the  lower  propenuties  asserting  sway  over 
the  higher  aspirations ;  Sense  lading  it  over  Spirit,  when  it  should 
be  servant ;  the  Animal  absorbing  the  Spiritual,  and  this  resulting 
in  rinfol  indolgences,  in  blindness  to  the  eternal  life,  in  forgetfhl- 
nesB  of  Qod,  and  in  the  death  of  trespasses  and  uns ;  or,  to  speak 
len  abstractly,  resulting  in  selfish,  hardened,  unloving,  sensual  men 
and  women.  Now,  nearly  everybody  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
"total  depravity,"  practically;  at  any  rate,  those  who  have  eror 
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pnctifled  law  or  taught  sctiool,  or  even  tried  thesnelrea  to  ba  goodj 
that  is  to  say,  wo  believe  tLat  people  hare  an  inevitable  luaa  towaida 
•clfislmeas  aud  forgetfulncBs  of  God,  and  that  it  ia  hard  to  nukv 
them  different ;  and  wo  doubt  whether  anj  one  belieres  the  doctrins^ 
in  the  flen»o  that  the  depravity  of  ekildnn  is  "lotAl,"  """"'"g 
thereby  that  every  child  is  as  depraved  as  poBsible.  If  any  do^  tlwf 
hare  a  different  view  of  human  nature  from  Hr.  Beecher*^  irho 
thinks  that  some  children  are  more  depraved  than  othen.  But  be  dit 
fers  from  many  preachers  in  not  presenting  this  doctrine  in  predae^ 
defined  statements,  but  in  taking  it  for  granted.  And  when  takii^ 
it  for  granted,  be  rcicra  to  it,  not  as  a  fact  of  discoaragement  and  de- 
spair, but  as  iiomething  from  which  we  can  and  may  secure  escape^  tat 
which  ample  means  are  provided ; — God's  Spirit,  ever  at  work;  Christ, 
the  way  and  the  life;  Providence,  wtiming  and  guiding;  Nature, 
ovcrflowmg  with  instruction ;  and  the  Bible,  shedding  its  illua- 
traling  light  through  and  over  alL  He  preaches  hope,  restoration, 
salvation.  lie  is  like  the  good  physician,  who  begins  the  cure  by 
the  cncourngoinent  ndiuini^itcred  before  the  mcdiune,  instead  of 
plunging  th(i  poor  wretch  down  from  all  chance  of  recovery,  by 
enlarging  on  the  desperate  nature  of  his  disease.  "  Yes,  you  are 
sick,  but  you  can  get  well :  we  will  talk  about  that,  not  about  the 
Uisease."  We  never  heurd  him  use  a  common  prayor-phraio,  "  Show 
uuto  ua,  0  God,  the  exceeding  Binfulness  of  our  hearts;"  but  we 
once  lieartH  him  say  in  a  sermon  that  ho  never  offered  that  petition, 
liccause  there  would  Ikj  such  an  awful  revelation  that  he  could  not  en- 
dup)  tlie  sight.  And  yet  we  rarely  hear  any  minister  who  sincerely 
and  un professionally  expresses,  with  fuller  consciousness,  or  pro- 
founder  humility,  personal  sinfulness  and  unspeakable  need  of  a 
Di^nno  Redeemer. 

He  once  incidentally  ntnted  his  theological  position,  on  thia  doc- 
trine, by  saying,  "  I  would  not  for  all  the  woiid  make  my  neat  in 
the  doclriuo  of  total  deprn\ity.  It  would  be  like  lying  on  a  bed  of 
(horns;"  manifestly  meaning  thereby,  not  that  he  diabelioved  the 
doctrine  {as  some  have  charged),  but  that  he  would  not  dwell  upon 
it,  live  in  it,  brood  over  it ;  making  it  the  prominent,  ever-present^ 
and  central  truth :  that  the  chief  place  should  be  occupied,  both  m 
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one's  thonghls  and  in  one's  ijstem  of  theology,  not  bjr  man*B  de- 
pravity, but  by  God's  infinite,  all-fbrgiving,  and  inexpressible  love. 
And  tbougb  it  is  not  difficult,  on  the  one  hand,  to  define  his  position 
with  reference  to  this  fundamental  doctrine,  yet,  on  the  other,  one 
can  realize  his  convictjon  of  the  degradation  of  Humanity  compared 
with  its  capncities,  ooly  by  hearing  in  his  prayers,  humble  acknowl- 
edgments of  indwelling  sin,  touching  aspirations  for  deliverance, 
etfnest  supplications  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  heart-uUerances  of 
the  Divine  love, — vitally  outbotsting  in  every  variety  of  expression 
and  illostration,  and  all  intensified  by  his  lolly  ideal  of  man,  if  only 
disenthralled,  purified,  and  redeemed. 

A  second  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Beecher's  convictions  in  re- 
gard to  Man,  is,  that  inBt«ad  of  depreciating  or  ignoring  his  value, 
he  exalts  it  He  sees  nothing  in  the  universe,  except  God  and 
Ai^ls,  of  so  much  worth  as  Han.  He  is  the  centre  around  whiob 
and  for  which  other  existences  revolve.  AH  creatures  are  his  minia- 
ten,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  for  his 
sustenance,  the  growth  of  the  soil  for  his  support,  the  atmosphera 
for  his  life,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  for  his  enlightenment ; 
nay,  more  than  this,  institutions  and  governments  are  servants  to 
his  good,  and  only  of  value  as  ministering  to  his  well-being.  Now, 
one  can  see  how  this  conviction  will  shape  many  opinions,  and  give 
the  answer  to  a  variety  of  questions.  In  Dietetics,  for  example :  ia  it 
right  to  alay  for  food!  Doubtless,  if  it  is  for  man's  good.  In  re- 
gard to  Institutions :  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  would  be  the  indicating  text  to  all  hb  positions. 
In  Politics :  shall  an  obnoxious  law  be  sustained  I  No,  if  it  is  to 
man's  injury.  Is  a  human  law  more  sacred  than  the  God-imaged 
man  to  whom  creation  is  suboervient!  Christ,  the  Son  of  Giod, 
valued  his  life  as  worth  less  than  Humanity,  and  shall  any  govern- 
ment rate  itself  highert  Away  with  the  law,  avtay  with  the  inati- 
lotions  which  degrade  or  prostrate  Humanity. 

Hxn  one  reaches  the  root  of  Mr.  Beecher's  anti-slavery  sentimenlo. 

He  i^ards  the  African  as  a  part  of  Humanity,  though  some  do  not 

He  loola  upon  him  as  deteriorated  and  demoralized  by  on  instita- 

tioa;  the  institution  made  auperior  to  the  num,  and  hence  his  wlicde 

10 
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lUtare  rerolu  at  the  enormity — his  aoul  inevitsblj  criea  out  Bgainat 
the  wrong.  Shall  mau  be  debased,  his  manhood  cnuhed  out,  bis 
intellect  blinded,  hia  Bible  torn  sway,  for  whom  Christ  died  t  God 
fbrbid !     Away  with  the  monstrous  ¥iTong  1 

Now,  no  arguments  in  favor  of  slavery  drawn  from  the  institntioiia 
fit  two  thousand  years  ago,  or  from  the  alleged  pbymcal  c 
of  the  slave,  or  from  the  value  of  the  Union,  or  from  the  at 
of  law,  can  touch  such  a  poutiou  as  this.  They  all  appeal  to  loww 
motives,  and  start  and  end  on  an  essentially  lower  plane.  A  scale 
which  makes  GOmpromisce  or  nnioua  or  cotton  <it  more  wd|^t  than 
numanity,  is  abhorrent  to  him ;  and  the  only  way  to  (xxivince  him 
that  cmandpalion  should  not  be  immediate,  reckless  of  proper^  or 
governments,  is  by  convincing  liim  that  Humanity  would  lose. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  Theology.  It  is  not  difiGcult  to  see  bow  Ais 
appreciation  of  man  would  affect,  not  his  creed,  but  the  compnntiTO 
prominenco  given  to  cerl;un  views  in  hia  preaching,  numanily, 
life,  real  experience,  tiicts,  would  be  worth  to  him  fkr  more  than  ab- 
stract formulas,  scientific  propoutions,  or  elaborated  aystems.  Doc- 
trines would  have  value  only  as  they  can  be  translated  into  experi- 
ence. Truth  must  bo  vital  to  be  valuable.  Ilenco  he  never  takes 
one  of  the  "  doctrines,"  as  theolo^na  do,  and  devotee  a,'  sermon  to 
showing  its  relative  place  in  a  Rystem.  "Away  with  such  hwfa  Of 
truth,"  he  says ;  "  they  are  dry  as  last  year's  pods,  and  empty  ss 
last  year's  bird-nests.  As  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews 
were  of  value  at  one  stage  of  progress,  but  when  Christ  came  wem 
to  be  sloughed  off— so  now  do  systems  of  theology  stand  related  to 
the  Church.  Thoy  are  like  the  wrapping  leaves  round  a  bud, 
essential  in  its  early  state  to  protect  and  preserve ;  but  when  the 
lime  of  efflorescence  comes,  then  the  flower  bursts  out  of  tbeuL 
Their  work  is  done ;  and  if  they  hold  on  longer,  so  glued  t<^|;etber 
that  the  swelling  bud  in  vain  presses  against  them,  they  prove,  not 
its  protection,  but  its  death."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  what 
we  want  ia  truth  which  is  vital.  We  must  know  how  to  act,  bow 
to  control  passions,  how  to  renst  temptations,  how  to  be  self-sacri- 
ficing and  loving,  how  to  walk  with  Ood,  how  to  Uve.  It  is  well 
m  its  way,  and  important,  to  know  what  to  believe ;  but  the  great 
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thing  is  to  kuow  how  to  live.  In  a  morning  prater-meeting  lie 
onc«  said :  "  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  Bome  brother  ipeak.  If  any 
one  has  any  hearl-experience,  which  he  is  moved  to  tell,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  him.  But  we  don't  wish  any  stale  advice,  by  one 
pereon,  how  his  neighbor  ought  to  feel ;  nor  any  bloodless  commen- 
ttlings  on  dispated  texts  «f  Scripture.  What  we  want  is  life — 
pulsating,  glowing,  Christian  life.  If  any  one  has  a  living  thooght, 
or  an  aspintion,  or  some  blessed  experience  of  divine  grace,  we 
would  Gke  to  hear  him.  If  a  person  would  bring  in  to  me  a  fresh, 
blue  violet,  Que  beautiful  Spring  morning,  I  would  thank  him ;  and 
so  if  any  one  has  a  little  flower  of  Christjan  experience,  which  has 
blossomed  forth  from  the  wintry  snows,  through  the  warmth  and 
light  of  God's  loTie,  I  would  thank  him  for  it — I  would  g^ve  more  for 
it  than  kajbiur  aeret  <^  dried  hayT' 


HK.  BBEOBKn'S  TOWB  Of  tHI  IWIT7. 

Of  course,  his  view  of  attributes  is  not  difierent  from  that  of  all 
believers  in  the  Bible ;  yet  here,  as  in  other  matters,  the  difference 
in  relative  prominence  ^ven,  works  a  manifest  difference  in  preach- 
ing. Mr,  Beecher  exalts  the  love  of  God — not  sentimentally,  fer 
from  it — but  liringly,  eloqnently,  rapturonsly ;  with  heart,  with  glow, 
with  inspiration,  lliis  he  regards  as  the  central  essence  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  to  which  other  attributes  are  tributary.  He  esteems  less 
the  cultivation  c^  veneration,  which  puts  Ood  at  a  distance ;  less  the 
cultivation  of  consdentiousness,  which  exalts  his  justice ;  but  more 
those  states  of  mind  which  realiie  God's  long-suffering,  his  tender- 
ness, his  compasdon,  his  foi^venesa,  his  nearness ;  in  a  word,  his 
nn&thomable  love,  to  which,  as  he  once  sdd  in  prayer,  "  the  ocean 
is  hut  as  a  drop,  and  the  encircling  atmosphere  but  as  a  puff  of 
wind." 

His  address  in  prayer  is  to  a  Father,  to  "  a  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother."  His  ascriptions  are  those  of  gratitude  for 
the  numberless  eipreanons  of  God's  love,  forbearance,  and  mercy, 
and  not  so  much  those  of  solemn  reverence  or  retreating  awe.    He 
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"  comoa  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace ;"  he  "  dnwa  mgh  nnlo 
Qod."  The  filial  feeling  is  pre-eminent  in  his  heart;  and  the  pater- 
nal relation  of  God  to  his  creatureti,  the  all'^tervading  one  of  the 
Gospel,  rather  than  tlie  judicial  or  the  goremmental  or  the  retribu- 
tive :  yet  these  he  does  not  by  any  means  ignore,  but  esteems  them 
tributary.  Prayer  is  to  him  a  reality ;  and  while  he  is  yet  speaking, 
hiB  soul,  upborne  on  the  ningn  of  aspiration,  hears  the  responie,  and 
a  spiritual  interchange  cxiatH  between  the  Father  and  His  child. 

Whatever  tends  to  infuse  our  ideas  with  the  personalis  at  God, 
Mr.  Bcecher  dwells  upon.  lie  insisls  on  the  importance  of  realising 
the  Deity,  in  our  conceptions,  aa  a  "God  not  alar  off;"  not  a  vagne 
spiritualism  ;  not  an  unimprcssible  existence,  but  a  Person,  living, 
acting,  sympathizing,  loving,  hating ;  determining,  changing  his  de- 
termination ;  threatening,  withdrawing  the  threat  on  change  of  dr- 
cumstunccs ;  strctcliing  forth  the  hand,  speaking  the  word  of  love ; 
full  of  all  emotions  and  vitalities  and  affections ;  delighting  in  ac- 
tivities and  creations  and  ingenuities ;  rejoicing  in  beauty  and 
Btrcngth  and  harmony;  infinite  in  all  those  powers  and  capacities 
in  which  man  is  finite. 

The  voice  of  God  is  to  him  a  fact.  It  is  heard  in  the  murmur- 
ing brook,  and  in  the  resounding  sea ;  in  the  whispering  leaves,  and 
in  the  rejoicing  grain ;  in  tho  low-voiced  winds,  and  in  the  reverber- 
ating storm  ;  in  hum  of  insect,  and  in  song  of  bird ; — all  Xature  ii 
vocal  with  the  Infinite  Intelligence  and  the  Infinite  Love.  It  is  God 
our  Father,  who  made  the  world,  and  who  wrought  out  its  endless 
variety  of  ingenuities  and  adaptations ;  it  is  our  Father  who  sustains 
it  with  constant  presence ;  every  spring  is  a  now  creation,  as  wonder- 
ful as  when,  at  the  beginning,  "  God  spake,  and  it  was  done."  Htf 
bears  His  voice  also  in  daily  providences,  and  in  all  the  events  of 
life ;  and  he  hears  it,  with  distinctest  utterance,  in  the  "  still,  small 
voice"  of  the  Spirit,  which  warns  and  reproves,  and  strives  and  in 
^ires ;  ppcaking  direct  to  the  heart  of  man  in  tones  of  unmistakabi' 
autliority.  And  it  is  this  living  belief  in  the  Personality  and  Provi 
dence  of  God,  which  not  only  gives  distinctive  form  to  his  preach 
ing,  but  is  Parent  to  the  reliance,  the  quiet  and  the  cheerfuloess  <i 
his  character. 


MB.  BEECHGRS   VI&WB   Or  CBRIBT, 

To  b«  rightly  understood  on  tliis  point,  we  muBt  first  say  some- 
what concerning  his  way  of  looking  at  the  Ifew  Testament ;  pre- 
mising, that  all  these  statements  are  neceBsarily  imperfect,  because 
of  their  brie&ess  compared  with  the  subject-matter,  and  because 
they  are  an  attempt  to  reproduce  to  the  new  of  another  the  impree- 
non  made  on  the  mind  by  Mr.  Beecher'e  sermons,  without  quo- 
tation from  him  except  when  Bpeci&ed. 

He  regards  many  of  the  terms  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  John, 
describing  Christ,  and  the  illustrations  used,  as  addressed,  not  to  the 
intellect,  through  the  narrow  and  precise  forms  which  the  intellect 
requires,  but  as  addressed  to  the  ajielioni,  through  the  ima^nalion, 
in  the  more  laige  and  undefined  forms  which  the  ima^natjon  de- 
mands :  that  Paul  did  not  speak  in  the  sharply-outlined  terminology 
of  science  or  systematic  theology,  but,  from  the  heart  to  the  heart, 
with  all  the  richness  and  exuberance  and  unlimited  sweep  and 
swell  which  such  language  demands;  and  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce his  language  within  the  strict  and  narrow  limits  of  scientific 
statements,  is  derogatory  and  false;  that  it  strips  his  words  of  their 
life  and  beauty,  and  presents  them  sapless  and  dead  to  the  human 
soul.  And  hence  he  cries :  "  Away  with  these  theological  systems, 
these  abstract  formulas,  which  destroy  the  kernel,  and  leave  me  noth- 
ing but  the  shell ;  which  press  out  the  life-blood,  and  leave  me  noth- 
ing but  the  stock.  They  are  the  chill  of  Christian  life.  They  stand 
between  us  and  our  Qod  like  a  thick  cloud.  Sweep  it  hence!  Let 
us  see  Jesus  as  Paul  and  John  saw  Him,  with  the  eye  of  love  and 
not  of  the  intellect.  Ho  is  our  Saviour,  our  Sanctifier,  our  Redeemer, 
our  Forerunner,  Intercessor,  and  Mediator ;  our  great  High  Priest 
^  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Ho  is  the  Bon  of  God,  one 
with  the  Father ;  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  espresi  imt^  of  His  person.  He  is 
the  Captam  of  our  salvation,  the  Bishop  of  our  souls,  the  King  of 
king^  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come ; 
the  Almighty.    He  is  the  Boot  and  Ofipring  ot  David,  and  tha 
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bright  aad  morniog  Star ;  die  AnoiDted  Ooe ;  the  FaitUiil  WitoeM ; 
the  Word ;  Uio  I^mb  of  God,  whioli  taketh  away  the  nn  of  tbs 
world.  Willi  such  multiplied  temu,  how  caa  I,  how  dan  I,  at- 
tempt  to  coinprou  into  one  strict  fonnula  the  migbty  coaooom  o£ 
nppelktJoQs  which  fill  the  New  Teatamtmt  to  ovei&wingl  Let  na 
add  some,  if  need  be,  to  represent  oar  conception,  but  not  take  lesa. 
If  any  one  can  by  any  term  of  eudaannent  or  aaoription,  preaent 
Christ  to  himself  more  distinctly  than  Paul  doe^  let  him  do  it;  not 
insisting  upon  that  t«Tm  as  scientific  truth,  accurately  defisad  and 
imperative  on  all,  but  as  addreaeed  to  his  own  afiectiona.  lite 
mother  multipliw  terms  of  endearment  for  her  child,  and  to  did  Fanl 
multiply  expressiona  to  set  forth  Christ ;  but  neither  language  ibonld 
be  reduced  to  logical  precision.  Theological  systems  are  good  in 
their  placa.  They  have  ttieir  place  as  oil  sciences  have,  but  that 
|4ac«  is  not  the  pulpit.  What  people  need  from  the  pulpit  ia  re- 
ligious food — the  bread  of  life.  There  is  no  science  in  nature;  Ood 
makes  nature,  and  then  Man  makes  the  science.  There  are  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits,  and  Man  makes  the  science  of  botany.  There 
are  the  sUrs  and  the  sun,  and  out  of  their  regular  motions  Man  makes 
the  science  of  astronomy.  All  these  sciences  are  well  in  their  place. 
But  when  I  want  a  bunch  of  flowers,  I  do  not  thank  a  man  who 
brings  me  calyxes  and  petals,  and  pistils  and  atamona,  all  scientifi- 
cally analyzed  and  divided  and  labelled.  When  I  want  aomething 
to  eat,  I  do  not  thank  one  for  bringing  ma  the  component  parts  of 
bread  and  butter  and  cofiee,  chemically  analyzed  and  scientifically 
arranged :  the  starch  in  one  paper,  and  the  sacclutrina  matter  in 
another,  and  the  cafiein  in  another.  No.  I  want  them  mixed  aa 
Nature  mixea  them ;  and  so  I  want  the  Gospel  given  to  me  as 
Christ  gave  it,  naturally,  from  His  great  heart,  with  all  the  freshneas 
and  beauty  of  life  and  experience.  The  people  are  hungry  for  the 
bread  of  life,  and  they  are  fed  on  its  scientific  elementa.  Let  ns  get 
rid  of  these  lifeless  abstractions.  Let  us  take  the  Gospel  as  it  is;  in 
which  I  challenge  any  one  to  find  the  first  approach  to  a  theological 
system.  It  is  fact,  real  life,  living  experiences ;  and  that  is  what  we 
need  in  this  day.  Away  witli  "pUns  of  salvation"  and  "philos^ 
pldes  of  the  plan  of  salvation,"     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ood^ 
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]^oaopliies  or  plana.  And  any  Byetem  wfaich  exalts  His  govern- 
ment above  Himself  which  makes  Him  subservient  to  His  laws,  is 
false.  God  wills,  and  that  is  enough.  It  is  done.  He  is  above  all 
systems  and  all  laws.  'Bid  does  what  He  vrills  in  the  aimiea  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  finite,  earthly, 
temporal  views  of  His  govenunent  do  those  have  who  limit  Boa  lib- 
^y  of  pardon.  '  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,' 
despite  all  the  systems  and  plana  of  salvation  from  the  Dark  Ages  to 
tha  [Keeent  time" 

Returning  to  our  starting-point,  that  Ur.  Beecher  holds  to  tita 
orthodox  faith,  and  bearing  in  mind  his  intense  assertion  of  the  per- 
sonality <^  die  Deity,  and  that  personally  oonoentred  in  love ;  as  well 
as  his  dinwpeot  for  theol<^cal  ^tema ;  we  oan,  with  a  good  degree 
of  accuracy,  locate  his  views  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Atonement, 
without  ever  having  heard  a  sermon  from  him  on  "  the  doctnne  of 
the  Trinity,"  indeed  doubting  whether  he  ever  preached  one. 

It  is  evident  that  he  would  not  state  the  doctrine  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  used  in  the  Bible ;  and  furthennore,  that  out  of 
these  manifold  terms  he  would  not  construct  a  condensed  formula, 
nor  seek  to  coalesce  the  varied  terms  into  one  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive statement,  adapted  to  the  intellect  by  its  sharply  defined 
precision ;  but  be  wonld  leave  them  all  as  they  stand,  in  their  lull, 
large,  and  natural  expression,  addressed  to  the  afiections  through 
the  imagination.  Some  chemist,  t^  expensive  fiery  reduction,  has 
made  a  diamond  out  of  much  charcoal,  obtained  by  burning  a  regal 
tree.  Mr.  Beecher  would  prefer  his  view  of  Christ  to  remain  in 
the  tree  shape,  living,  graceful,  many-boughed,  leaf-clothed,  fi-nit- 
bearing,  waving  in  the  fresh  breeze,  rejoicing  in  the  sunlight,  vocal 
wit2i  singing  birds,  rather  than  to  have  it  reduced  1^  theolc^cal 
coalpits  and  crucibles  to  a  pointed  diamond,  however  sharply  defined, 
lucid,  (V  valuable.  Moreover,  he  might  say,  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  indefimtenees,  if  yon  please,  of  those  large 
and  varied  terms  which  he  prefers,  nourishes  a  loftier  and  broader  con- 
ception of  Christ  Untrammelledl^apieciseformulaithemindsoarB 
upward,  and  embraces  within  its  view  a  widM  and  grander  reach, 
mote  in  harmony  with  &6  myst«ry  and  the  inflniteness  of  the  God- 


mind  to  its   self-nali/A-d    and   full«T  appndu'iisious  of 
and  tliat  tlioso  who  ;itt<'nij)t  to  pn'<«*nt  n'li^ioiis  tnr 
stjit<*inrnt<,  to  tli«.'  int«'ll«'('t,  \i«»lat«'  (J«>d's  laws  of  mint 
practical  illustration  of  llu-m  ;  and  that,  (^»ns«'<|iiontly, 
as  Intercessor,  Mediator,  and  Forerunner,  when  by  thu 
ulatists  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  figures  proTOcative  t< 
tkm,  apd  forced  into  the  sphere  of  scientific  &cts,  1 
barren  or  fidae."  And  we  think  he  would  condemn  as 
alleffi>rtsof  poor  finite  Hnmanity  to  comprehend  and  s 
poor  language  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  ' 
Son,  and  H0I7  Ghost    Shall  the  finite  comprehend 
"  Canst  thou  bj  searching  find  out  God  t     Canst 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection  t    As  high  as  heayen,  w 
do  t  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  f " 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Beecher's  apprehension  of  the  na 
would  centre  with  peculiar  attraction  around  Hia 
attribute,  as  manifesting  God  in  the  flesh.    Through 
enabled  to  realize  the  personality  of  Gkni,  possessed 
susceptibilities — ^tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  witl 
also  in  Christy  would  the  prominence  which  Mr.  B< 
God's  love,  find  its  most  impressive  and  beautiful 
'^  Qod  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-beg 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  I 
lifiB.^    If  any  one  text  could  be  singled  out  as  eml 
ology  it  would  be  this,  in  which  are  grouped  his 

^   ^       .  m,»;o*   hia  ftnti  ?  love,  their 
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deftth,  he  ignoies.  We  do  not  uy  lie  disbelioreB  tbem ;  but  he  sajs 
that "  we  h&ve  nothiog  to  do  with  th^t  side  of  the  subject.  That  is 
God's  side,  nhich  He  will  take  care  oC  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
Uiat  Qod  deemed  the  death  on  the  cross  necessary,  as  we  know  from 
the  fact  that  it  took  place ;  but  so  soon  as  we  attempt  to  show  why 
it  was  necessary,  we  are  ont  of  our  sphere.  The  whole  drift  of  the 
Gospel  in  r^ard  to  Christ's  death  is  man-ward,  not  Ood-ward.  It 
seeks  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  Qod,  not  God  to  man.  And  Christ 
himself  never,  and  the  apostles  very  rarely,  and  then  only  inciden- 
tally, speak  of  His  mission  and  death  on  the  Divine  side,  bnt  always 
on  the  hnman  side.  God  loves — He  will  pardon ;  that  is  enough  for 
us  to  know." 

In  a  sermon  on  "  Man's  need  of  Christ,"  from  Hebrews  x.  1 7-22, 
in  connection  with  the  first  chapter,  he  sud  "it  was  manifest  that 
all  the  powen  and  attributes  of  Divinity  were  ascribed  to  Christ  by 
the  Bible ;  and  that  if  any  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  either  of 
love  or  of  worship,  would  be  idolatry  if  attached  to  Christ,  then 
the  New  Testament  is  the  most  ingeniously  &lse  and  dangerous 
book  in  existence.  So  &r  as  it  is  essential  for  us  to  know,  Christ  is 
God ;  but  when  one  attempts  to  take  the  circle  of  Christ's  being, 
and  lay  it  over  upon  that  of  the  Father's,  to  see  if  the  two  are  exactly 
equal,  he  aspires  to  grasp  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  necessarily 
becomes  bewildered  in  endless  confnsions  and  iDconsistcndes." 
And  he  addetL  "  I  disapprove  of  all  attempts  to  compare  God  and 
Chris^  becauaa  I  believe  emphatically  that  Christ  is  God.  Neither  do 
I  i«gaTd  Christ's  life  as  an  episode  in  His  existence,  but  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it,  naturally  proceeding,  as  the  blossoming  time  is  part 
of  the  tree's  growth.  God  had  leaved  in  the  world  already,  but 
when  Christ  came,  He  blossomed,  and  we  took  the  fragrance.  In- 
.  deed  all  we  know,  consciously  and  practically  of  God,  is  what  we 
.  get  through  Christ  All  else  Is  vague  and  nnrealized.  The  Uni- 
tarian says,  '  I  worship  the  Father.'  He  worships  the  same  exist- 
ence that  I  do  when  I  worship  Christ ;  and  all  the  conception  he 
has  of  the  Father,  he  has  gotten  from  Christ  And  when  I  go  to 
heaTcn,  I  expect  God  will  meet  me  jnst  as  Christ  met  His  disciples. 
He  will  UJta  me  by  the  hand,  He  wiD  speak  tenderly,  He  will  talk 


to  the  iiU'iviiirinij  standard  or  iin-n  ana  auuumcs 

And  wc  an?  frvit  to  sav,  thjit  wt*  havo  nover  lieard 
so  toiuliiiiLT,  and  so  exalted  a  ]«ri'Sintation  of  C''hri^; 
tainiMl  in  this  scrnmn, — Christ,  as  a  liviiiLC  I>avio\ir,  fV« 
over  loving,  to  whom  tho  s«.)ul  in  it>  L'c>iju*y  of  rcilrnij! 
^  Whom  have  I  in  heayen  but  Thee !  and  there  is  no 
that  I  deiiie  bende  Thee  r 
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PenooB  are  admitted  to  Plympatti  Charch,  as  ii 
Congregational  churcheai  by  aMent  to  an  orthodox  € 
ooTenant    Yet  diaeeiit  from  the  creed  would  not  p; 
aiony  on  aatiafiMstorj  evidence  of  Christian  character, 
thinks  that  perBona  may  be  intellectually  wion^  an 
heart    Christian  love  he  makes  the  test  of  Christian 
love  la  expressed  in  action  rather  than  in  opinion.    1 
character  rather  than  fn»n  creed,  and  from  the  life  i 
bdie£    He  notes  that  the  lives  of  some  are  better  tl 
and  of  others  not  so  good.    He  would  hold  fellowi 
whom  he  finmd  oomnmnion  of  Christian  feeling  an 
Christian  work.    Hence  his  invitation  preceding  th 
pecoliariy  compiehenaive.     It  was  on  one  occaaio 
fn^wa: 

^Christ  has  bid  ns  do  this  in  remembrance  of  "Bh 
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tlirougli  penitence  for  un,  and  lon^ng  for  a  pure  life,  has  appre- 
hended Christ,  and  found  K'"*  preciooB  to  his  soul — it  is  not  we, 
it  is  Christ  who  invites  him  to  sit  at  Hi»  table,  and  to  partake 
with  us  of  this  feast  of  love. "  And  it  should  be  ondeTatood  that 
we  use  the  terms  "creed"  and  "belief"  above,  not  in  their  broadest 
sense,  so  as  to  represent  Ur.  Beecher  as  holding  the  opinion  that  it 
matters  not  what  a  man  believee,  for  this  is  as  &r  from  the  tmth  as 
possible ;  but  rather  that  certain  belieb  he  esteems  less  essential  than 
some  others  do,  while  entertaining  them  himselt 


HB.    BEECHEBB    VTEWB    OF    REYELATIOH    AND    ISBFIRATIOK.* 

On  these  subjects  we  have  heard  bini  preach  two  senuona.  They 
were  thoroughly  studied  and  compacted,  so  that  any  omisuon,  l^  so 
much,  mars  the  completeness  of  the  presentation;  yet  some  notc« 
taken  at  the  time  may  servo  as  valuable  hints  to  those  interested  iQ 
such  topics.  Mr.  Beecher  stated  at  the  outset,  that  no  man  can  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  Scriptures  till  he  gets  rid  of  all  notions  which 
make  it  merely  a  hook,  prepared  like  other  books.  It  is  not  so  much- 
written  as  livtd,  and  lived  continuously  through  thousands  of  yeaia. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God,  and 
running  parallel  with  it  The  great  law  of  its  composition  was, 
that  Truth  should  be  given  with  relation  simply  to  that  which  draw 
it  out. 

Yon  must  imagine  a  race  in  the  banning  bom  in  ignorance. 
The  idea  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  storee  of  knowledge,  from  tha 
u»e  of  which  the  race  has  fallen  away,  is  fabulons.  Till  the  deluge, 
the  earth  was  filled  with  overgrown  creatures,  ill-developed  in  their 
social  and  moral  natures.  When  man  came  upon  the  earth,  he  was 
without  knowledge.  The  stars  spake  not  to  him.  He  knew  no  for- 
eign lands.  It  was  centuries  before  the  arts  were  discovered.  He 
lay  down  to  die  npon  herbs  which  had  healing  in  them,  and  he 
knew  it  not.  The  metals  were  known  only  in  thrar  simplest  uses. 
He  had  no  laws,  no  sciences,  no  books,  till  thousands  of  yean  had 

•  Abstnwt  of  two  swiaons. 
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rolled  away.  And  though  it  is  prepciet«Knu  to  disctui  Oof  ■  d»- 
eigns,  yet  it  is  not,  to  say,  that  what  God  did,  He  meant  to  do. 
Had  He  meant  to  bring  nuia  on  the  world  in  full  statui«,  man  woold 
not  have  waited  through  five  thousand  yean  in  a  atata  of  menti] 
■omnambulism. 

If  tha  race  were  to  itep  on  the  earth  as  our  children  do  into  a 
■chool,  the  Bible  would  have  been  made  for  them,  and  the  first  man 
would  have  had  it  as  well  as  the  last.  We  find  it  already  wiiUen 
and  wiuting  for  us,  but  the  first  generations  found  not  a  line,  lliey 
found  only  the  world  into  which  they  were  bom.  The  race  has 
evolved  the  Bible,  not  the  Bible  the  race,  except  in  later  days.  Ood 
educated  men,  that  through  them  He  might  ,write  the  Bible  for 
later  days.  He  evolved  the  mind  of  man  in  the  process  of  educa- 
ti<Hi,  and  then  He  told  what  He  had  done,  and  that  is  the  Bible. 

You  will  see  the  importance  of  this  statement,  and  that  by  it  a 
mass  of  rubbish  is  cleared  away.  There  can  be  a  snpeistidous  wor- 
ship of  the  Book,  as  of  any  thing  else.  If  the  Bible  is  the  eipres- 
siou  of  God,  then  we  must  interpret  it  in  one  way.  If  it  b  an 
account  of  what  was  done  for  man  by  Ood,  and  through  man,  then 
we  must  look  at  it  in  another  way. 

liovelation  was  not  an  act  performed  upon  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  an  event  la  the  life  of  man.  The  Bible  has  always 
followed  the  race  until  the  time  of  Christ  Bevelation  was  an  his* 
torical  fact  outside  of  the  Bible,  before  it  was  a  recorded  &ct  in  the 
Bible.  We  should  suppose,  then,  that  its  truths  would  be  simple, 
and  stated  with  reference  to  the  ripeness  of  the  times.  We  should 
expect  it  to  look  like  a  book  written  in  the  infancy  of  the  race. 
And  you  will  find  that  it  is  so ;  that  it  is  fragmentary,  and  obnox- 
ious to  criticism,  if  you  subject  it  to  the  canons  of  criticism  bf 
which  books  now  are  judged  ;  that  the  earlier  books  would  contain 
a  lai^e  mass  of  matter  useful  and  vital  in  the  first  years,  but  no 
longer  so,  except  as  history.  God  would  not  reveal  any  thing 
which  would  not  be  just  as  true  now  as  then,  but  the  methods 
would  be  transitory.  There  is  not  one  great  truth  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  is  not  just  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  written ;  nay, 
rather,  those  truths  rtse  like  stars,  and  now  they  shine  like  suns. 
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We  undcratAQd  so  much,  that  Faith  to  ui  is  as  much  more  than 
theirs,  as  an  oak  is  more  than  an  scora.  But  we  should  expect 
that  the  methods  bj  which  God  taught  men  would  be  different  then 
from  now ;  and  so  it  ia.  We  should  expect  that  men  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  things  which  now  they  would  not  The  truths  stand, 
but  the  methods  change.  Yon  cannot  take  a  man  forty-five  years 
old  and  make  him  look  at  the  qame  picture-books,  and  play  with 
the  same  toys,  as  in  hia  childhood.  So  Christ  says  that  many 
things  were  permitted  because  of  "  the  hardness  of  Uieir  hearts." 
God  allowed  certain  developments  in  the  family,  in  the  Church,  in 
the  nation,  till  He  could  do  better.  And  this  attempt  to  go  back  to 
the  old  world,  and  to  those  things  which  belong  to  its  infancy — to 
polygamy  and  to  slavery — b  an  attempt  to  make  man  apostatize 
from  hia  manhood.  Then  they  were  children,  bow  they  are  men. 
Yet  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  great  truths  which  are  fundamental 
and  hnmanitary  have  disi^peared.  They  all  stand,  and  are  truer 
to  ns  than  to  them.  The  customs,  the  rites,  the  ceremonice,  are 
gone.  We  have  other  methods  of  obtaining  truth,  and  the  old  ones 
have  been  left  behind,  as  Christ's  grave-clothes  after  He  had  risen. 

The  distinction  between  Revelation  and  Inspiration  is  this :  Reve- 
lation is  the  making  known  of  things  which  were  unknown  to  those 
who  receive  them.  Inspiration  is  a  divine  action  upon  the  human 
soul,  which  leads  a  man  to  make  known  things  or  to  do  things 
which  otherwise  be  would  not  say  or  do.  No  one  needed  a  revela- 
tion to  disclose  to  the  Israelites  the  burning  mountain,  because  they 
were  there  and  saw  it ;  but  if  one  were  to  record  the  facts,  he  might 
need  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  collect  the  salient  points  and  show 
rightly  the  whole  transaction.  Revelation  is  imparting  some  new 
idea.  Inspiration  is  imparting  an  influence  by  which  he  can  know 
what  is  correct.  If  I  tell  my  child  about  seas  and  countries  which 
he  has  never  seen,  I  reveal  it  to  him.  If  I  find  him  telling  it 
to  his  brother  in  a  dull,  sleepy  way,  and  I  quicken  up  bu  mind 
by  the  action  of  my  own,  I  act  upon  )iim  very  much  like  an  inspi- 
ration. I  do  not  give  this  anally  as  declaring  the  way  in  which 
the  OH  Testament  was  given  to  man,  but  simply  to  show  the  dif- 
f^nce  between  revelati<Hi  and  iupiradcoi. 
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I  andentand  the  Scripturo  doctriiH  of  inspiratioti  to  be,  that  Qod 
IuIm  not  only  by  influencing  the  aensea  of  men  in  the  ordinary 
m^,  bat  that  He  influence^  them  by  the  direct  action  6[  ffia  mind 
Upon  thein.  How  this  is  done,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  infln- 
enoe,  we  do  not  know.  We  may  in^;eflt  that  it  takes  place  in  this 
way  or  that,  but  the  Bug^;eetion  is  no  better  than  a  guen,  for  it  is 
me  of  thoaa  lliings  that  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  Nature  or  Sense ; 
and  as  He  has  not  discloied  it  to  us,  we  shall  not  soon  find  it  oitL 

The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  a  aepante 
thing,  standing  ont  apart  from  all  analo^es.  It  was  not  distin- 
gnished  by  the  (act  that  Ood's  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  for  his  Spirit 
rests  npon  other  men.  Their  inspiration  was  a  high  and  enduring 
state,  existing  in  the  mind  of  one  man  for  years,  ot  of  a  series  of 
meti,  BO  that  it  often  takes  scores  of  men  to  make  the  events  which 
bring  ont  the  truth.  It  is  not  like  the  inspiration  of  the  author, 
who,  thinking  intensely  on  his  subject,  becomes  filled  and  per- 
meated, till  tho  thought  bursts  forth  in  glowing  imagery  and  living 
words.     It  was  complex  and  laborious. 

Ood  had  rrference  to  the  original  adaptedness  of  the  men  to  the 
work.  For  example,  Moses  was  prudent,  kind,  good,  fertile  in  in- 
vention and  judicious  in  adminiBtratJon ;  and  this  he  was  by  nature. 
He  hod  the  germs  of  these  qualities  in  him,  and  they  were  devel- 
oped by  God's  Spirit  Without  learning,  a  man  is  elementary  all 
his  life;  and  therefore  Moses  was  educatra].  He  was  brought  up  in 
Pharaoh's  court,  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  There  he  was 
tested  in  actual  life,  was  foiled,  was  exiled,  and  went  into  banish- 
ment ;  till  all  mental  passion  was  consumed ;  and  at  eighty  years  of 
age  he  began  life;  and  he  spent  forty  years  more  gtnug  with  this  * 
people  through  tktir  education.  As  part  of  that  work,  he  reduced 
lo  writing  their  history ;  ho  laid  down  a  code  of  laws ;  he  estab- 
lished a  ritual  of  worship ;  and  his  inspiration  covered  all  his  ad- 
ministrative life,  as  well  as  the  tJme  spent  in  recording  its  history. 

Take  David  as  another  example.  David  had  a  loving  nature,  a 
heart  of  profound  sensibility.  He  was  in  love  all  his  life  long. 
But  this  natural  endowment  was  not  enough.  He  must  be  broken 
by  sorrows,  and  he  was.     He  was  tried  by  filial  ingraUtnde ;  be 


wu  diiveo  out  of  his  kiDgdom ;  he  was  made  to  feel  Hut  oitly  Ood 
stood  between  him  utd  destroctioiL  Bis  Psalms  are  inspiiatioUB, 
but  the  inapiratioii  rested  upon  him  not  merely  while  lus  pen  ms 
moTJBg,  but  durii^  all  his  eqwrimental,  actiul  liEe. 

After  this  came  the  era  of  the  Kpoi^aKj.  Tlie  nati<xi  was  strip- 
ped and  spoiled,  and  went  into  foreign  lands,  and  the  ten  tribes 
sank,  and  no  Inan  can  tell  where  they  vent  down.  Now  it  was 
needAil  that  beacon-lights  should  be  set  np,  to  t«ll  men  where  they 
should  walk ;  and  God  brought  forward  for  that  purpose  the  Proph- 
ets, who  would  have  been  eminent  men  in  any  age,  by  natural  fitc- 
ulljee;  and  these  men  increased  by  God's  influence.  'Die  future 
was  unveiled  to  them ;  and  thus  inspired,  they  wrote  their  prophe- 
dea,  which  are  not  like  the  voice  of  man,  but  of  Ood,  and  come 
ilown  to  us  sounding  throu|^  the  ages,  like  the  coming  on  of  stwrns 
in  mountain  regions. 

At  length  came  the  fLdnees  of  time.  Now,  all  other  teacdters 
were  merged  in  ChrisL  He  tpdka  those  great  mottl  truths  which 
underlie  Humanity.  It  has  been  said  that  Be  did  not  teach  much 
that  was  new :  Uiere  is  more  new  truth  and  deeper  tmth  in  John's 
Gospel,  than  will  serve  the  worid  for  centuries;  and  It  is  truth 
which  is  not  to  be  gotten  by  reading ;  a  man  must  grow  up  to  it  in 
hia  moral  nature. 

I  think  those  who  doubt  the  influence  of  the  divine  mind  upon 
men,  cannot  have  a  case  more  insoluble  than  the  proceedings  ot  the 
disciples  before  and  after  Pentecoat  Before,  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  carry  themselves  alone.  They  did  not  undentsnd 
Christ's  words.  They  could  not  translate  Hb  porablee.  They  were 
.  scattered  hither  and  thither  by  His  death.  After  His  resurrection 
th^  rallied  somewhat,  and  gathered  in  a  pntyei^meeting.  Ihen 
came  that  sound  as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  and  the  tongues  of 
cloven  fire,  and  in^ntly  they  are  filled  with  new  life.  They  are 
Btrooger  than  the  whole  worid  beside.  No  persecution  can  stay 
them.  Ihey  go  forth  over  the  world,  and  wherever  they  come,  they 
take  the  ci^,  they  take  the  town,  they  move  great  maseee  of  men, 
and  over  all  nations  they  wwk  gigantic  infiuenoes.  Ood's  inspim- 
tion  is  in  them. 
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I  see  no  reason  whjr  tlie  Bccoout  of  Uub  dung«  ahouM  not  be 
taken  Uterallf .  The  most  obvious  a  the  most  philoaophical  Klntkn : 
Qod  ^ve  tUem  this  power  by  the  action  <rf  His  oirn  mind. 

Tlieir  vritiDgs  nfter  this  are  the  life  oi  Chriit,  the  history  of  tbor 
own  preaching,  and  the  Iett«n  which  they  wrote  to  Tuious  chnrohes. 
Their  judgments  were  mnde  onerring;  they  recorded  rightly  what 
they  obeerved  truly ;  and  they  taught  with  authority.  They  wero 
mostly  &om  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  but  not  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  men.  Ibey  were  eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  their  work. 
And  all  through  the  Bible,  God  employed  men,  as  inspired  men, 
who  had  a  natural  fifnees  for  the  special  work.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  called  to  a  work  which  was  ao  difiennt 
from  his  nature  as  to  excite  remark.  When  the  work  required  wii- 
dom,  God  called  a  wise  man ;  when  learning,  an  educated  man ; 
when  bravery,  a  daring  man ;  when  exalted  poetry,  an  imaginatiTe 
man  ;  and  so  throughout.  Each  was  inspired  so  as  to  act  with  in- 
creased power  in  the  lino  of  his  faculties.  When  human  faculties 
were  sufficient,  they  were  used.  With  things  so  low  as  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  natural  powers,  these  were  employed,  unasusted 
by  inspiration  ;  but  when  insufficient,  God  added  His  influenoe.  At 
Limes  He  raised  them  up  so  that  they  saw  future  events ;  but  all  in 
strict  analogy. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  all  times,  Jrom  Moses  and  Job  to  John,  men 
have  been  employed  and  kept  and  guided  so  that  they  should  do, 
without  error,  what  God  wanted  them  to  do ;  so  as  to  work  in  one 
age  for  other  ages. 

The  question  arises.  Has  this  inspiration  stopped !  I  have  said 
that  it  was  under  an  universal  law  that  God  was  accustomed  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  men.  1  think  that  God  does  really  inspire  men 
now ;  but  not  officially,  so  to  speak — rather,  personally.  It  has  not 
Ibe  authority  of  David's  and  John's  inspiration  ;  but  I  believe  that 
all  exalted  states  of  mind  are  inspired.  I  do  not  say  that  the  baser 
moods  are  not  also,  but  they  are  not  inspired  of  God. 

A  man  is  made  to  act,  from  the  influence  of  organic  objects ;  from 
hunger  and  cold ;  &om  animal  pasuons ;  from  a  thousand  spheres 
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of  influence  we  draw  motives.  But  these  are  the  lower  influences, 
compared  with  tlie  influence  of  God  upon  the  soul.  Ood  has  neTer 
cast  us  out  of  His  aims.  He  does  not  leare  us  to  ourselves.  The 
strongest,  best  actions  of  men  are  the  work  of  God.  I  think  that  I 
am  inapireii,  not  like  a  prophet,  bo  that  I  can  say  to  jou,  "  Thus 
saiih  the  Lord ;"  but  I  believe  that  when  I  prepare  a  sermon,  I  have 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  resting  upon  mine.  Compared  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Prophets,  it  is  lower,  subordinate,  personal ;  but  it 
is  real,  and  just  as  truly  from  Qod  as  that  which  rested  on  David. 
I  think  God  inspires  men  for  the  right,  for  duty,  for  liberty,  for  de- 
fence of  the  truth;  and  I  think  divine  inspiration  is  also  given  to 
those  who  teach  men  the  Beautiful. 

As  a  flower  comes  to  the  use  of  itself  under  the  influence  of  the 
BUD,  eo  does  a  man  under  the  influence  of  God.  Thero  aro  inspira- 
tiota  of  God  for  public  ends.  Those  laborers  that  are  raised  up  to 
lead  men  according  to  His  plans,  have  aut?ioritative  inspiration  which 
enables  them  to  do  for  their  times  what  they  could  not  do  without 
it  I  look  upon  all  the  Chio&  of  men  as  walking  in  a  sort  of  inspired 
dream,  doing  what  God  gives  them  to  do ;  and  the  religions  teachers 
as  acting  under  the  influence  of  God's  mind ;  and  so  far  as  they  are 
true,  they  are  true  by  reason  of  God's  influence.  But  such  inspira- 
tion lacks  official  authority.  It  is  given  ta  the  man  that  he  may  do 
bis  work.  The  men  who  were  required  to  have  an  authoritative 
inspiration  have  passed  aw^.  The  word  now  spoken  is  true  to  us, 
not  because  it  has  a  "  Thus  saiih  the  Lord,"  but  because  it  meets 
the  soul's  want  Their  work  will  not  be  repeated  again.  What- 
ever remains  can  be  foond  out  and  proclaimed,  without  any  other 
binding  rule  than  the  authority  of  its  own  nature.  But  the  diSei^ 
ence  between  inspiration  now  and  then,  is  not  a  diflerence  in  kind, 
hut  only  in  degree.  Inspiration  now  is  more  difiused,  and  it  is  for 
the  circle  in  which  the  man  is  to  be  the  teacher;  but  it  is  not  so 
exalted,  for  we  have  no  Bible  to  write,  and  we  have  no  times  snoh 
as  those  in  which  the  pn^ets  and  apcetles  lived.  Oat  work  is  to 
take  the  truth  and  the  principles  which  we  have^  and  to  educate 
men  by  them ;  and  in  this  work,  just  in  pK^ortion  as  we  keep  onr 
11 
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beaita  pure  and  clear,  we  ahall  be  under  the  influeBoe  ct  €o<fl 
toacIuDg  and  gnidanoe. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  would  to  diwDchAnt  tlie  world  w  to 
take  away  this  doctrine  of  the  inipirstioa  <J  God.  I  ahoDld  not 
thank  a  nun  who,  when  I  was  looking  at  a  piotuie  and  jiieldiiig 
myaelf  to  the  influenoe  of  ite  beauty,  ehould  come  and  talk  to  me  of 
oils  and  pigmenta,  what  mixtures  produced  this  efiect  and  imparted 
that  light  So  when  a  man  works  back  to  the  elements  in  natoie, 
to  the  cells  which  are  the  fonttdationa  of  o^aniiation,  in  order  to 
teach  me  that  the  world  grows  of  itself^  I  do  not  thank  him.  I 
dont  care  for  cells :  1  care  not  for  iLe  voioe  of  stotme,  or  the  breath 
of  flowers,  if  that  is  all  they  are ;  but  when  I  can  hear  and  aee  in 
them  that  which  tells  me  that  God  is  in  the  world,  and  that  His 
soul  is  the  life-blood  of  the  universe,  then  the  outer  world  becomes 
a  different  thin^,  and  every  flower  and  leaf  and  bird  and  breeie  hti 
a  voice.  If  it  is  bo  in  the  outer,  bow  much  more  in  the  inner  I  As 
1  look  over  tho  haman  life  collected  here,  I  do  not  know  how  God 
ia  dealing  with  this  ono  or  with  that ;  but  if  I  should  cease  to  believe 
that  Ue  is  dealiog  with  you,  not  only  now,  but  at  your  homes,  in 
the  street,  at  the  store,  in  the  shop — if  you  were  to  take  away  &om 
me  the  thought  tliat  God's  Spirit  is  brooding  upon  men,  you  would 
take  away  almost  all  my  interest  in  life.  For  man,  taken  ij  him- 
t^  apart  from  God's  connection  with  him,  is  the  meanest  thing  on 
eartii,  the  most  beggarly  and  contemptible :  there  is  nothing  that  a 
man  can  get  along  with  so  ill  as  himaelt  But  when  I  think  of  all 
men  as  under  God's  influence,  watched  by  His  providence,  tended- 
by  His  love,  constrained  by  His  Spirit,  then  there  is  something  d 
God's  majesty  In  the  meanest,  and  dignity  suffuses  liie. 

When  I  have  that  state  of  mind  in  which  God  sinks  out  of  si^t 
and  His  presence  is  lost  to  me,  then  hfe  loses  its  interest  to  me,  and 
the  circumstances  and  duties  of  life  are  like  an  old  herbarimn  dried 
and  ^ed  out.  But  when  I  come  back  to  a  better  thought,  when 
once  more  I  believe  that  God  is  with  me,  and  I  hear  the  voice  e€ 
Christ  saying  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  foreake  thee,"  then  the 
hearl-throbe  ffy  again,  and  living  or  dying  I  am  the  Lord's  I 

My  brother,  yon  may  not  be  inspired  to  write  a  Bible,  tor  tbat 
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woA  is  done.  But  yoa  Itave  RometLing  to  do.  Yod  are  not  boin 
\ty  chance,  not  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  time  like  ^»  diell  of  a 
dead  shelt-flah.  God  aenda  every  man  into  the  world  on  tome 
errand,  and  the  needful  Bldll  and  strength  to  perform  youra,  you  «re 
to  gun  by  (he  dirine  influence.  Cleanse,  then,  year  minds,  so  that 
the  inspiration  of  Ood,  resting  upon  you  day  by  day,  may  lead  you 
rightly  to  aooom^Jish  titat  to  which  you  were  s^t ;  and  when,  after 
a  few  years,  the  body  is  drof^ied  and  the  soul  is  in  the  pteaenoe  of 
Ood,  we  shall  no  more  need  thia  inspiration,  for  we  shall  take  onr 
life  ftom  His  looks ;  and  when  the  ranscnned  of  Son  come  irith 
songs,  be  thou  amongst  them,  oh  my  soul  1  Ahd  thou  too  be  there, 
my  brother  and  my  uBter;  let  us  dwell  together  in  Heav^  I" 
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All  qnestionings  as  to  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  can  change  the 
preordained  plan  of  one  who  sees  the  end  from  the  bq^inning,  and 
is  "the  same  yeeterdsy,  to-day,  and  forever,"  Hr.  Beedier  sweqis 
Kway  by  saying,  that "  with  the  Aom  we  mortals  have  nothing  to  do. 
God  will  take  care  irf  His  decrees  withont  our  assistance,  and  we 
need  not  be  anzions  about  His  immutability.  It  is  enou^  fcf  ns  to 
know  that  prayer  is  required — no,  not  so,  but  that  prayer  is  granted, 
a  blessed  privily  from  Ood  to  man.  *  While  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing I  will  hear,'  'Aak  and  it  shall  be  given  yon,'  are  assnrancee 
from  God  too  precknu  and  loo  direct  to  be  lost  asudst  metaphysical 
entanglements  about  God's  sovereignty.  And  not  only  ia  prayer 
revealed  throngh  the  Bible  as  a  mi^ty  power  for  good  in  human 
B&ira,  but  also  through  the  blessed  ezperiencee  of  thonsands  of 
Christians.  Prayer  should  be  not  only  an  expresDon,  but  s  state. 
It  should  be  the  prevailing  posture  of  oar  souls.  Prayer  in  words 
has  its  advantages  over  silent  supplication,  because  it  is  a  law  of  the 
mind  that  expresuon  develops  and  increases  the  feehng,  yet  tha 
essential  of  prayer  is  its  truth  to  the  life  of  one's  heart  God  looks 
at  the  heart.  The  qMintaneons  asforaticKi,  the  unspoken  suppUcatian 
may  reach  Him  bt  quiote  thaa  the  well-worded  petitton."    Fonn- 
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slity  ID  prayer,  or  the  use  of  phnscB  which  have  loat  thar  n 
to  the  speaker,  and  are  used  becaute  othen  do,  is  ofieasire  to  him. 
Neither  does  he  encourage  s  liturgy  lor  public  woiship,  ■■  do  aonu 
<^  his  denomination.  Hie  criticism  by  the  Ritiulisti,  that  eztempwe 
prayer  shuts  off  the  people  from  all  share  in  public  worship,  he 
meets  by  insisting  on  Congregational  Sin^g.  To  promote  this  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  prepariDg  a  hjrmn-book,  which 
b  just  published.  It  contuns  1374  hymna,  accompanied  by  367 
tunee.  It  has  been  a  work  of  great  labor,  manifestly  executed  with 
fidelity  and  enthwdssm.  It  is  ezuting  interest  and  discmeioQ. 
Whether  it  will  be  generally  adopted  remains  to  be  seen.  But  so 
fu  as  this  is  certain,  that  by  its  asristance  his  chnrch  will  jnaent 
an  illustration  of  Congregational  Singing  more  impreaaire  than  erer 
before  realized. 
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EiH  proposition  is,  that  suffering  is  not  on  accident,  but  that  it  en- 
ters into  the  constitution  of  this  world,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vine idea.  This  view  is  denied  by  those  who  think  that  suffering 
arises  from  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  body ;  that  God  made 
man  only  to  enjoy,  and  that  suffering  is  not  the  result  of  Providence. 
So  far  ae  this  view  leads  to  better  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health, 
Mr.  Bcccher  sympathizes  with  it ;  yet  he  contends  that  when  all 
men  shall  have,  each  in  his  own  measure,  obeyed  law,  yet  suffering 
will  not  disappear ;  for  although,  in  the  majority  of  casea,  it  comes 
from  violation  of  law,  yet  it  also  adheres  in  the  constitution  of  the 
soul.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  the  suffering  which  is  the  most  punful, 
bat  the  sense  which  it  brings  with  it  that  there  is  scmiething  wrong 
— a  tnisadjuBtment  somehow — and  that  &  man  loses  somewhat  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  God. 

The  facts  of  this  world  are,  first,  that  all  our  fiiculties  have  a  dou- 
ble constitution.  They  are  susceptible  equally  to  pain  and  to  plea- 
sure.    Every  man,  as  created  by  God,  has  thb  double  nature, 

■  Abttrut  ofa  Sannra. 
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Secondly,  deetrncdon  ia  as  plwuly  written  on  the  outw&rd  world  as 
life  is.  The  world  is  full  of  dangerous  things.  Death  is  in  every 
step  we  tftte.  The  most  astounding  &ct  in  the  globe  is  that  &miige- 
ment  by  which  the  life  of  one  race  depends  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  race  below  it,  all  the  way  up  from  animalcuhe  to  Man.  Fain  is 
continually  on  the  laibaard  or  starboard,  and  life  conusts  in  steering 
between.  These  facts  aro  notorious,  and  we  must  either  adopt  the 
old  doctrine  of  two  Qoda,  one  of  good  and  another  of  evil,  or  eJse  al- 
low that  both  pain  and  pleasure  are  of  Divine  origin. 

The  third  fact  is,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  invariable  concomi- 
tant^ and  that  the  more  an  animal  enjoys,  the  more  it  suffers.  The 
two  elements  are  measures  of  each  other.  And  the  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being  one  advances,  the  greater  the  suffering,  aa  well  as  the 
gre^r  the  enjoyment.  And  when  we  reach  man,  we  find  that  the 
lower  he  is  in  the  spiritual  scale,  the  leas  he  suffers  and  the  leaa  he 
enjoys ;  and  the  greater  his  development,  the  greater  are  both  enjoy- 
ment and  suffering.  Hence,  when  Christ's  diKaplea  asked  Him  if 
they  might  nt  at  His  right  hand  and  left  in  His  kingdom.  He  recog- 
nised this  &ct  by  replying :  "  Can  you  drink  of  the  cup  which  I 
drink  olV  Aa  much  as  to  say,  that  such  a  lofty  position  can  only 
be  attwned  through  corresponding  suffering. 

FWon  theee  facta  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  happineea  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  our  life,  but  that  the  whole  creation  is  arranged  for  the  edu- 
cation or  the  highest  development  of  the  human  race,  through  the 
twt^d  arrangement  of  pleasure  and  pain.  And  he  who  attempts  to 
nse  with  happiness  and  without  pain,  is  trying  to  fiy  with  one  wing. 

Secondly,  that  the  higheat  attainments  are  only  reached  through 
the  greatest  suffering ;  and  hence  that  a  person  should  not  feel  that 
Ood  is  angry  with  him  because  he  suffers — ^because  be  is  bereaved,  or 
poor,  or  persecuted ;  but  rather  that  Ood  is  fitting  faim  for  some 
higher  poet,  that  He  is  giving  him  superior  advantages ;  or,  as  the 
Bible  says,  "  whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth."  With  this  view,  suf- 
fering becomes  a  part  of  happiness.  We  can  fulfil  the  apostle's 
injunction,  to  "  rejoice  always ;  and  agun  I  say,  rejoice."  Trials  cease 
to  be  <^)aqae,  and  become  luminous. 

Ihiidly,  we  may  be  sura  that  Qod  w31  administtf  n  " 
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way,  and  to  tlwt  amonnt,  which  will  MTve  the  highest  good  of  the 
rac«.  Men  saj :  "I  do  not  deserve  to  saSei  more  than  that  oUmt 
one ;  and  why  is  it  that  my  tronblM  come  so  thich,  and  my  heart  is 
■o  wrung  V  Just  ss  if  God  were  a  Jus^ce  and  be  &  diminal,  and 
eveiy  blow  was  for  some  un.  Not  so.  The  problem  of  how  much 
a  man  ought  to  suffer  involTea  an  amount  oi  elements  which  m  hu- 
man being  can  grasp.  All  bis  various  faculdee,  lus  mitnon  in  lil^ 
his  future  poeiUon  in  heaven ;  all  his  lelations  to  others  and  to  bn- 
nunity,  are  to  be  ta^n  into  tbe  account,  and  one  moat  trust  the 
whole  matter  with  God. 

And,  fourthly,  it  must  be  bwue  in  mind  that  all  thii  immensely 
intensified  elaboration  of  this  life  is  to  fit  us  for  another  esiatenoe. 
In  that  there  is  to  be  no  pain :  "  All  taan  shall  be  wiped  away." 

Hence  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  character,  not  bigness,  is 
the  end  of  life.  That  a  man's  life  consiateth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  poaseeseth,  but  in  what  he  is.  That  we  should 
not  flinch  from  pun,  nor  munnur,  but  bear  it  bravely.  That  life  here 
is  not  tbe  highest  good.  And  that  when  one's  friends  die,  we  should 
go  to  the  grave,  not  singing  mournful  psalms,  but  scattering  flowera. 
Death  was  wrecked  long  &ga.  Christ  has  taken  the  crown  from  the 
tyrant  And  when  Christians  walh  in  black,  and  sprinkle  the 
ground  with  teais,  then  is  the  very  time  when  they  should  iliu- 
mituxU ;  and  as  the  disciples  found  the  angels  in  Christ's  gnve,  so  in 
the  grave  where  any  of  Ilis  loved  disciples  have  lain  are  there  an- 
gelic measengerB  of  consolation,  if  we  would  only  see  them.  Then 
let  UB  thank  God  that  in  tbb  world  of  suffering  there  is  also  death, 
unc«  death  brings  us  to  God  and  immortaUty.  Yes,  death  is  the 
medicine  of  life :  Hereafter,  tbe  explanation  of  Here." 


MR.  BEBCHERs  rBiLosopnr, 

There  are  certain  elements  of  Mr.  Beecher'a  philosophy  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  his  preaching.  We  have  had  no  meant  ct 
sscertuning  these  more  advant^^eoiu  than  his  public  discounes; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a  man's  philosophy  from  his  ser- 
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mosB,  beuuM  nIi|poQB  belief^  not  lew  than  intollectutil,  U  typed 
by  it 

Mr.  Beecher  does  not  adopt  llie  "  eelfish  system"  of  Faley,  which 
bases  the  distinction  between  right  Bod  wrong  on  the  prindple  of 
self-interest,  which  HBsumea  that  an  ad  is  right  because  it  accords 
with  one's  advantage,  and  not  according  to  eternal  principles  of  ri^t, 
inwTonght  with  the  constitution  of  the  unircne.  Ifeither  does  he 
snbscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  which,  in  maUng  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  Beason  and  the  Understanding,  and  in  allowing  to 
Man  no  innate  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween Man  and  an  intelligent  brute,  except  that  of  degree  or  &  higher 
development ;  and  leads  to  the  Ic^cal  dedoclioD  that  Man,  being 
dcaUtute  of  a  fixed  guide  of  morals  within  himself  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  moral  conduct.  But  Mr.  Beecher  holds  to  that  phi- 
losophy which,  in  opposition  to  those  two,  both  in  respect  to  the  ab- 
solute idea  of  right,  in  distinction  from  the  impulse  of  self-mterest, 
and  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  Reason  and  the  innate 
moral  nature,  seta  forth  man  as  a  being  reaponublo  for  his  acts,  be- 
cause possessed  of  a  natural  consdence. 

This  indwelling  consdeDce  receives  aid  from  other  sources,  as  from 
the  revealed  will  of  Ood,  in  the  Bible,  in  His  providence,  and  in  His 
created  works  or  Nature ;  but  it  existed  as  the  guide  before  the  Bible 
was  made,  and  before  man  had  learnt  the  mind  of  the  Creator  from 
His  providential  dealings,  or  had  evolved  His  attributes  from  the  en- 
compassing nniveree.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  judgment  is  uded  from  external  sources,  and  that  the  con- 
sdence stands  in  all  as  the  infallible  authority,  the  "  image  of  Ood'> 
in  which  man  was  created. 

In  this  philosophy  consists  much  of  the  force  and  pungency  of  hia 
preaching ;  because  he  appeals  directiy  to  conscience,  ignoring  all  mo- 
tives of  prudence  or  self-intereet  to  repentance  and  love,  and  bringing 
powerfully  to  bear,  as  immutable  fiuta,  man's  free  agency  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

From  this  Mr.  Beecher  advances  to  the  potitdoo,  which  is  funda- 
mental in  morals  as  in  ethics,  that  our  deoinons — not  only  in  regard  to 
the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  but  also  in  regard  to  questions  <t 
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judgment  and  diBceniiDeutB  in  Art  and  Taste,  and  indeed  in  nguA  to 
all  the  positjona  which  the  human  soul  takaa  in  its  wide-awee^ng 
domain  of  moral,  intellectual,  nethetici],  and  apiritnal  oonoons, 
(not  embracing  &ct£  addreued  to  the  phjrical  midentanding,  ]ike 
tlioee  cf  mathematics) — that  out  decisions  originate  in,  and  are 
made,  nc^  by  the  Ilead  (in  popular  phrase),  not  by  the  Understandii^, 
operated  on  by  ailment,  not  by  lbs  reasoning  factUty,  not  l<^icalfy 
deduced  from  premises ;  but  that  oar  de(»ion8  are  made  by  the 
Start  (id  popular  phrase) — by  that  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  which 
includes  feeling,  emotion,  and  conscience.  Henoe,  if  the  heart  is 
(mly  right,  if  it  is  pure  and  true,  our  decisions  will  be  right  llist 
men  use  the  head  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  dociuons  already  made  by 
the  heart,  and  heap  around  with  defensire  argument  podtions 
already  taken ;  that  God,  through  the  influence  of  His  Spirit, 
exerts  a  direct  illuminating  power  on  the  heart  (or  the  conscience), 
thus  assistiiig  the  efforts  of  man  towards  holiness;  that  Regene- 
ration is  the  initiative  in  this  new  course  of  puri^,  and  light, 
and  truth,  and  life;  and  that  whcb  Christ  said,  "The  light  of 
the  body  is  the  eye ;  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darknesx,"  ho  meant  to  illustrate  this  fundamen- 
tal spiritual  truth  of  the  "  luminousMss  of  the  heart,"  which,  when 
true,  radiates  before  a  man,  upon  his  path  through  life,  infallible 
light,  wliicli,  in  the  heart's  perfection,  shines  full-orbed  and  glorious, 
impelled  in  transcendent  clearness  by  the  indwelling  Spirit;  and 
that  "  if  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkneas,"  if  the  heart  be  cor 
nipt  and  unfit  for  the  iodwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  verily  may 
Christ  say,  "  How  groat  is  that  dMkness !" 

It  cannot  iail  to  be  seen  that  this  position  is  fundamental.  And 
the  term  "  radical,"  eometimea  applied  to  Mr.  Beecher's  views  loosely 
and  falsely,  may  properly  attach  to  this;  because  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  philosophical  and  moral  systems,  and  is  calculated  to  unsettle 
established  notions,  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  permanent 
institutions.  And  yet  ho  should  by  no  means  be  misapprehended,  at 
extending  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  influence  of  Qod's  Spirit,  ao  far 
as  to  paralyze  judgment  and  reason  by  suppoaod  direct  revelations ; 
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or  depredate  tiie  value  of  the  Bible  before  pretended  inspiratioiiB. 
Keitber  does  he  detract  &om  the  value  of  laws  and  rales  ;  "  tbey  are 
leadittg-atriogs  to  bring  ns  along  the  path  of  life  to  God ;  they  are 
the  chart  of  tbe  navigator ;  they  are  the  experiences  of  those  of 
more  generona  endowment,  set  up  as  guides  for  tbe  rest  to  foUow. 
There  are  many  to  nfaran  they  are  necewaiy.  In  their  moral  infir- 
mity some  need  help,  and  rules  are  their  cnitchea,  which,  if  tbey 
ihiow  down,  they  foil  tbemaelves.  Bnt  when  a  man  attains  to 
InmJDOusness  of  feeling,  he  does  not  need  laws  to  guide  him.  He 
will  not  despise  or  break  right  laws ;  but  he  will  go  precisely  as  they 
direct,  not  because  of  them,  but  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  and  Love 
is  the  source  of  this  luminousnesB,  The  feeling  of  love  is  a  better 
guide  than  any  law.  .  You  cannot  make  any  law  so  good  for  the 
heart  which  loves,  that  it  will  not  rise  above  and  overflow  it  So 
long  as  a  man  needs  a  law,  be  must  have  it ;  but  the  moment  be  says, 
'  Tbe  law  requires  me  to  do  so  mnch,  and  I  want  to  do  more  than 
that,'  then  he  can  da  without  law.  He  is  a  law  unto  himself  bet- 
ter than  external  rules.  And  the  hii^iest  type  of  character  is  that 
which  is  made  up  of  feelings  so  luminous,  that  a  man  takes  a  higher 
path  than  he  can  ever  take,  if  he  is  bonnd  by  rules  and  precedents. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Christ  sud — 'Lovx  is  ths  ruLriLURO  of 

THE  LAW.'  " 

As  was  aud  ot  the  connection  between  Mr.  Beecher's  faith  in  the 
personally  and  providence  of  Ood,  and  his  cheerfiil,  quiet,  and  reli- 
ant character ;  so  do  we  esteem  Uus  philosophy  ta  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spontand^,  vigor,  and  relianoe  of  bis  Extempore.  Indeed, 
the  two  belie&  stand  so  close,  as  interchangeably  to  control  action 
and  speech.  He  trusts  Qod's  care  in  life,  and  is  serene ;  he  trusts 
God's  inspiration  in  the  pulpit,  and  is  brave.  Every  one  is  impressed 
witli  tbe  genuineness  and  frankness  of  what  he  saya.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  man  has  &ilh  in  his  impulses.  Prudence  has  given  tiis 
helm  to  conviction.  The  fear  of  man  hu  recoiled  before  the  voioe 
of  Qod.  He  not  only  says  what  he  thinks,  bnt  what  be  feels.  He 
not  only  says  nothing  disbelieved,  bnt  nothing  unbelieved.  He 
preaches  and  prays  no  further  than  he  baa  lived.  His  utterances 
are  experiences,  and  this  is  a  sMnt  of  his  power.    It  disarms  crHi- 
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dam.  We  all  Iovq  tiie  genuine,  and  hate  Cant  What  cafe  ««  if 
the  niMi  doea  offend  tarte,  or  violate  hoaiy  nilea  of  pnlpt  HMtoric^  w 
discard  sacred  ruts  of  long-travelled  EipositioDt  "At  any  rate,  be 
Baya  what  ho  means,  and  I  can  understand  what  he  meana,"  out- 
speaks the  blunt  hearer.  "  Whether  he's  orthodox  «  not,  I  oan*t 
say;  but  bc'e  a  noble  nian,  and  I  believe  in  him." 

A  fiiend  once  wrote  us  his  impressions  in  the  following  words: 
"  I  have  been  to  hear  H.  W.  B.  for  the  first  time,  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  sermon.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  but  his 
church  WHS  crowded.  His  text  was,  'For  they  being  ignorant  of 
God's  rightoousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  right- 
eousness, ha\-e  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of 
God.'  He  commenced  with  the  statement,  that  'every  man  has  a 
conscience,'  and  proceeded  to  expound  the  truth,  showing  that 
each  one,  with  thix  innate  idea  of  right  and  wr(»ig,  was  con- 
stantly striving  to  jiistifv  himself,  according  to  his  standard  of  right — 
'  going  .ibout  to  cstalilisli  liis  own  righteousness.'  lie  then  presented  a 
number  of  ways  resorted  to  in  this  eagerness  to  justity  one's  self — the 
devices  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  conscience,  disperring  'refuges 
of  lies'  without  mercy,  and  identifying  and  parcelling  characteis, 
with  a  nicety  and  fidelity  which  left  those  who  were  not  actually 
located,  in  a  very  small  minority.  He  appealed  directly  to  self- 
consciousness  and  the  moral  nature ;  and  it  was  useleea  to  evade. 
The  sermon  was  one  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  yet  weariness  never 
occurred  to  me ;  and  I  lost  not  a  word.  It  was  extempore,  and  yet 
evidently  (he  result  of  scwre  study.  The  heads,  which  were  many, 
were  written  out,  and  showed,  by  their  close  and  accurate  wording,  tha 
analysis  they  had  undergone.  Therefore,  when  by  his  logic  he  had 
convinced  the  understanding,  by  his  ludd  presentation  of  truth 
bowed  the  reason  and  roused  the  conscience,  then  the  feelings  of 
all  were  in  his  power,  and  he  made  the  nerves  to  thrill,  and  the 
tears  to  start,  as  I  never  experienced  in  a  religious  assembly.  A  lady 
behind  me  had  shown  Bome  emotion ;  but  when,  in  portraying  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  the  sinner,  he  said, '  Christ  stands  hfce  a 
father  to  his  prodigal  son,  and  he  sHyn,  My  son,  my  son,  let  the  past 
all  be  sunk  between  us,  and  we  will  be  to  each  other  as  in  days  genu 
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by — you  Bhall  love  me,  and  I  will  love  you,  mi  we  will  live  to- 
gether as  we  used  to  do,'  her  feelings  broke  over  control,  and  she 
wept  aloud.  A  young  EuglUhiuau  eat  by  me,  who  had  been  pre- 
Tuled  upon  to  attend  church  instead  of  a  social  circle.  His  lip 
quivered  in  effort  to  restrain  emotion;  but  it  would  not  do;  the 
tears  started  from  his  eyes,  he  was  overcome.  And  it  seemed  to  me 
that  &  person  who  had  never  seen  a  Bible  could  from  that  sermon 
have  apprehended  the  essential  truths  of  ChristiEnity ." 
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The  muon  of  humor  with  serioosoess  is  by  some  esteemed  raro ; 
by  some,  imposuble;  and  by  others,  inconsisteiit ;  yet  a  caieM 
analysis  and  observation  will  show  all  these  nodous  to  be  inc<»Tect. 
The  univeraal  &ct  will  appear,  that  in  those  strong  religious  charac- 
ters, whose  moral  power  controls  the  circle  in  which  they  move, 
whether  compressed  within  a  neighborhood,  or  embracing  a  conti- 
nent, the  appredadon  of  humor  always  exists,  and  usually  the  ge- 
nius for  it.  Indeed,  a  fouodatjoa  of  earnestness  seems  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  form,  of  humor,  as  ihe  dclicatest 
carving  must  be  wrought  out  of  the  solideat  wood  ;  and  mirthfiil- 
ness  of  character  a  evidence  of  genuineness,  as  fhiit-bearing  trees 
alone  produce  gay  blossoms. 

Hence,  in  humor  Mr.  Beecher  is  gifted.  He  exhales  it  as  a  flower 
does  perfume.  In  days  of  summer  recreation  in  the  country,  it  is 
beyond  compare :  like  a  mountain  slream,  it  flows  hmpid,  spark- 
ling, incessant,  and  roaring.  It  is  up  before  tha  sun ;  it  droops  not 
beneath  meridian  heat;  and  birds  and  fioweiB  have  closed  thinr 
eyes  long  ore  it  goes  to  sleep. 

But  humor  with  Mr.  Beecher  is  not  alone  a  recreadon.  It  is  a 
power.  He  brings  it  designedly  and  effectively  to  bear  upon  errors 
or  conceits  undeserving  the  more  ponderous  artillery  of  serious  ar- 
gument. He  would  not  exclude  humor  from  the  pulpit.  Tet  his 
indulgence  in  it  has  been  misrepresented  and  exa^erat^d  by  looae 
goanpB.    What  is  called  his  "pnljnt  humor  "oonusls  mostly  in  a}>l 
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illuttration.  Hioae  BenaatJODS  vhich  more  llun  onoe  in  &  d 
niD  electricftllf  tlirough  his  audience — a  murmur  and  a  tiirill,  which 
is  a  shadow  of  applause — are  the  consequence,  not  of  a  faanj  nprfwh, 
nor  of  an  indecorous  speech,  but  of  a  good  Ulnttration,  which,  t^  ila 
OTiginality  and  aptness,  picturea  to  th«  mind  the  abatract  truth  in 
mch  living  light,  that  the  heart  inevitably  throbs  qnicker. 

Trained  minds  are  fed  and  stimulated  hj  abstract  tnith ;  bat 
.  most  minds,  as  people  average,  can  see  truth  but  dimlj,  ev^pt 
when  made  concrete  in  illustrations.  They  must  hare  woid-jno- 
tuies.  But  it  is  not  the  picture  which  charms  them ;  it  is  the  truth 
which  the  picture  reveals.  They  see,  at  last,  with  dear  viDon,  that 
which,  for  years  beneath  other  pulpits,  they  hare  been  in  vain 
straining  eyes  to  i^scen),  and  they  rejoice.  Would  that  every 
preacher  might  apprehend  this  fact  of  the  human  mind  I 

This  power  of  illustration  is  wonderful  with  him.  He  presHS 
every  tiling  into  his  service ;  nay,  rather,  creation  comes,  as  it  were, 
and  lays  her  treasures  at  his  feet.  And  to  a  mind  like  his,  illustra- 
tions are  as  vivid  as  if  portrayed  on  canvas,  and  so  abounding,  that 
he  uses  but  a  fraction  of  those  which  come  to  him.  It  is  manifest 
that  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  are  to  him  full  of  symbols,  and  every 
object  illustrates  spiritual  truths.  We  do  not  say  that  every  preach- 
er can  have  this  affluence  of  illustration ;  yet  any  one  who  has  soul 
enough  to  preach  at  all,  can,  by  the  right  looking  at  Nature  and 
things,  acquire  a  facility  for  tracing  analogies  between  the  external 
and  the  spiritual,  which  will  illuminate  both  heart  and  sermon. 

To  judge  juslJy  of  a  man's  style,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
purpose  he  seeks  to  gain.  One  writes  differentiy  for  a  d^ly  paper 
and  a  Quarterly.  It  U  manifest  that  Mr.  Beecher  seeks  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  people.  He  does  not  um  too  high.  He  would  not 
fire  too  low,  but  would  send  into  the  thickest  of  the  ranks  the  ar- 
rows of  conviction.  Neither  does  he  fire  at  random,  nor  at  a  theo> 
lo^cal  mark,  nor  at  some  old  dismantled  fort  of  error,  which  the 
enemy  long  ago  deserted.  Ho  does  not  belong  to  the  regular 
aimy,  who,  trained  at  seminaries,  are  only  effective  when  in  the 
way  of  prescribed  evolutions ;  but  corresponds  to  that  select  body  ot 
riflemen  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  who,  each  on  his  own  hook,  nn- 
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erringly  poked  out  epauletted  ofBc«i».  And  justice  can  be  done  to 
good  taate  bj  dioee  whoee  refined  eenabilitjea  m  offended  by  Mr. 
Beecher's  iUustrations ;  and  yet  even  those  penom  conclude  that 
they  would  not  h&ve  Mr.  Beecher  do  otbetriBe.  He  vas  once  illua- 
trating  the  difference  between  established  character  and  occadonal 
impnlse  by  a  supposed  dial<^e,  as  follows : — "  A  friend  says  to  me, 
'  "What  a  sel&h,  hard,  miserly  man  Mr.  So  and  So  is !  He  never 
does  a  generous  act'  I  reply,  '  Are  not  you  mistaken  I  Certainly 
you  ate,  for  I  heard  the  other  day  of  his  giving  a  barrel  of  floor  to 
a  poor  widow  with  ux  children.'  '  Yes,  yes  (with  skepdoal  inflec- 
tion), that  may  be  so,  but  I  reckon  it's  the  first  spark  seen  out  U 
that  man's  chimney  for  twenty  years.'  "  This,  perhaps,  is  as  hn- 
morous  as  any  thing  in  a  sermon  of  his.  It  certunly  pleased  his 
audience  as  much.  Or  tslra  another  bolder  illustration.  "  A  rich 
man  ought  to  be  Ukft  a  fire-engine,  which  sucks  in  at  one  end  and 
spouts  out  at  the  other  (with  accompanying  upward  gesture,  drama- 
liong  the  operation),  putting  out  the  fires  of  bell  which  the  devil  is 
always  kindling." 

la  his  famous  speech  at  the  Metropolitan  meeting,  to  celebrate 
the  pasBsge  of  the  Maine  Law,  ho  said,  "They  tell  us  there  will  be 
a  reaction  agunst  the  Maine  Law.  A  reaction  1  We  can't  go  back ! 
You  might  as  well  try  to  crowd  a  full-grown  chicken  back  into  its 
shell." 

He  was  once  iUnstrating  (in  a  week-day  lecture,  the  connection 
between  freedom  and  religious  institutions  in  Kansas)  what  he 
s^led"  the  moral  power  of  a  Sharp's  rifie,"  and  said:  "I  am  a  peace 
man.  I  believe  in  moral  suasion.  I  want  to  see  Kansas  covered 
with  churches,  and  tracts,  and  Bibles ;  but  just  now  I  know  of  noth- 
ing so  likely  to  keep  the  peace  as  a  good  supply  of  Sharp's  rifles. 
It's  wonderful  the  amount  of  moral  suasion  they  have  over  those 
Uiasouriana.  '  Send  the  Bible,'  do  you  say,  to  those  Border  Ruffiansi 
Why,  the  Bible  is  addressed  to  the  conscience,  and  they  haven't  any. 
Yon  might  as  well  read  the  Bible  to  a  herd  of  buffaloes  I" 

This  idea  he  afterwards  enlarged  into  an  article  (replying  to 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  two  religions  newspapers),  from  which  vre 
nuke  extracts. 
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"  Ib  the  doctrine  of  personal  pbpical  self-defence  uTOBg  f  la  it 
wrong  for  a  community  to  defend  itaelf  by  f<»^  igKinst  foice  t  Or, 
if  physical  resiatance  to  physical  violence  is  right,  does  it  mean  thit 
the  people  of  Kansas  had  no  just  occftsion  of  alaim,  and  no  reason 
for  arms  (  Or,  is  the  offence  only  this,  that  a  tUr^yman  shonld  en- 
conrage  and  praise  tboee  vise  men  for  doing  tbeir  duty  courageonilj 
when  wickedly  attacked  I  Or,  is  it  only  the  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  Sharp's  rifles  and  the  Bible  when  employed 
to  beat  off  dmoken  vagabonds  t 

"Tho  &cta  were  umply  these:  A  peaceful  town  was  for  mai^ 
days  threatened  with  assault  and  destruction  t^  a  lawless  band  of 
marauders,  who,  in  morals,  character,  and  purpose,  were  pliuiily 
nothing  different  from  so  many  pirates  on  the  sea,  or  bandits  npcm 
the  land.  To  attempt  to  restrain  such  men  only  by  an  appeal  to 
their  justice,  to  their  respect  for  human  rights,  to  their  conscience — 
men  raked  together  from  the  purlieus  of  a  frontaer  slave  State, 
drugged  with  whififcy,  and  hounded  on  by  broken-down  and  desper- 
ate politicians — to  neglect  proper  means  of  defence,  to  refuse  arms 
and  intronchments,  and  to  trust  goods,  dwellings,  and  life  to  sucb 
a  frenzied  crew  of  unmitigated  scoundrels,  would  hare  been  little 
short  of  absolute  madness. 

"But  these  very  men  do  understand  the  force  of  courage;  of 
firmness ;  of  the  spectacle  of  armed  citizens,  who  will  calmly  de- 
fend their  rights  with  such  force  as  may  be  necesBarjr  for  their 
preservation. 

"We  praised  them  for  their  wisdom  and  their  courage.  We 
priuse  them  again.  Their  stand  was  noble,  and  salutary  to  the 
country.  And  we  said,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  men 
of  Lawrence  were  placed,  the  knowledge  that  they  had  of  Sharp's 
rides,  and  were  determined  to  use  them,  would  produce  a  more  salu- 
tary impression  upon  vagabond  politicians,  and  work  more  effidently 
for  peace,  tlian  all  the  moral  suasion  in  tlie  world.  Since  the  world 
began,  moral  suasion  has  always  been  the  better  for  a  little  some- 
thing to  stand  on.  Honesty  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  laws,  courts, 
and  officers  help  men  very  much  in  the  exercise  of  that  moral 
grace. 
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"The  Bible  u  a  book  <^  moral  tnilhs.  In  that  ephen  where 
moral  traOtB  are  proper,  it  staudB  before  all  other  instruments.  But 
moral  influences  are  not  designed  nor  adapted  to  every  work  whicli 
needs  to  be  done.  In  engineering,  in  husbandry,  in  navigation,  there 
are  pow»8  which  are  mightier  in  theaespheTee  than  a  Bible.  Where 
timber  is  to  be  felled  and  hewn,  an  axe  is  better  than  a  Bible.  Nw 
is  it  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  Book  to  say  so.  If  a  child 
is  learning  its  figures,  an  Arithmetic  is  better  than  a  Bible.  If 
thieves  and  burglars  are  to  be  morally  reformed,  the  Bible  is  the 
fountain  of  right  influence.  But  while  a  thief  u  picking  your 
pocket,  or  a  burglar  is  prying  open  yonr  door,  would  you  treat  him 
to  a  Bible  or  a  police  officer ! 

"  It  is  the  merest  captionaness  of  a  &ult-fitiding  disposition  to 
make  it  an  ofl'ence  for  a  man  to  say  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
physical  forces  produce  moral  eflects  more  certainly  than  the  highest 
moral  truths.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  case  it  was  this  very  one  in 
hand.  The  drunken  rabUe  had  been  taught  that  courage  was  the 
height  of  manhood,  and  that  cowardice  was  the  most  despicable  vice. 
They  had  been  taught  that  a  Yankee  was  a  coward  to  his  heart's 
core,  that  the  smell  of  powder  was  more  potent  upon  hii  fear  than 
even  money  upon  his  avarice. 

"  "When,  then,  theee  ignorant  fellows  saw  courage  added  to  thrift ; 
a  calm,  unboastlid,  but  immovable  determination  to  defend  thor 
rights,  and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  one  hair's  breadth  of  principle, 
it  inspired  both  respect  and  fear ;  uid  there  can  be  no  question,  in 
the  minds  of  any  who  know  what  such  sort  of  men  are  made  o( 
that  this  armed  courage  of  the  Kansas  emigranta  did  mc»e  to  pro- 
dace  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  than  a  hundred  sermons  or  a 
thousand  Bibles.  And  we  say  again,  and  with  more  emphasis  than 
ever  before,  that  when  men  have  been  left  ignorant  and  uneducatod, 
when  Northern  moral  imbecility  has  left  them  without  the  least  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  Niarthem  men,  when  drunk  with  whisky,  and 
orged  on  by  brawling  leaders,  it  is  no  time  to  deal  with  them  by 
Bibles.  That  work  should  have  been  done  before.  That  being 
neglected,  and  the  crew  of  infuriate  wretches  being  <»i  the  ere  <tf  « 
murderous  aaaonlt,  the  sword  and  the  rifle  are  now  in  cxder." 
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He  once  kuA  of  thoee  who  try  to  interpret  John's  Book  of  B«ve- 
Ifttion,  by  accurate  calculation,  as  follows :  "  Hiom  who  with  »  pur 
of  compasses  and  raeasuriag-Une  seek  to  get  at  the  trutli  of  th«M 
glowing  pictures  of  John's  Revelation,  who  add  and  subtract  and 
divide,  who  try  to  find  a  Cxsar  in  some  lion,  and  a  BoDi^uuto  in 
some  he-goat ;  who  would  reduce  to  mathematical  precision  theae 
large,  rcspli^udont,  glowing  illustrations  of  universal  truths — the  great 
truth  that  Qod  rules,  that  justice  will  triumph  at  last,  that 
oppression  will  not  always  reign — those  inspired  images  by  whioh 
the  Christian  heart  may  be  strong  and  qiuet,  during  all  the 
long  days  of  discouragement  and  persecution,  when  the  wicked 
taunt  and  say,  '  Where  is  your  God — where  is  your  higher  law  f — 
when  wealth  and  high  civil  station  teeUfy  on  the  ude  of  wrong — 
those  precise,  unimaginative,  barren  minds,  who  overlook  all  thisj 
and  study  Revelation  as  they  would  a  mathematical  problem — why, 
they  might  as  well  measure  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  pictures  by 
the  square  inch,  and  say  it  was  better  than  Raphael's,  because  two 
feet  larger ;  they  might  as  well  weigh  their  mother's  love  with  a  pair 
of  steelyards !"  Now  what  says  the  cultivated  hearar  to  this !  "I 
do  not  lite  it !"  Very  well,  you  do  not  like  it  for  yomself— you 
would  have  been  altogether  satisfied  if  he  had  stopped  with  the 
illustration  of  Raphael's  picture,  for  that  filled  your  mind.  But  re- 
member, that  besides  you,  in  that  house,  were  a  thousand  people 
who  had  never  been  inspired  by  Art,  but  who  did  know  a  mother's 
love ;  who  had  never  seen  a  picture  by  Raphael,  but  had  seen  a  pair 
of  steelyards.  Was  it  not  best  to  clinch  the  truth  in  their  minds, 
OS  well  as  yours,  even  though  the  kitchen  must  be  viuted  as  well  aa 
the  Kcture  Gallery ! 

Mr.  Beecher  ia  peculiar  in  his  habit  of  remarks  when  giving  out 
notices.  He  sometimes  talks  for  a  half  hour  before  the  sermon,  at 
which  times  he  brings  the  Secular  and  Religious  into  juxtapoution, 
discussing  week-day  affairs  from  the  Sabbath  stand-point.  His  say- 
ings at  thb  time  are  marked  by  irresistible  good  sense,  happy  in- 
sight, boldness,  bluntness  often,  and  not  a  little  entertainment.  And 
in  a  discussion  of  his  pulpit  humor,  it  is  juat  to  him  to  note,  that 
moet  of  those  sayings  which  circulate  the  countfy  aa  specimeu  of 
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his  pulpit  oratoiy,  were  not  said  in  sertnonfl,  but  in  this  prelioiiiiiiry 
interlude.  Moreorer,  the  temperament  of  aacb  a  man  muat  be 
comidered.  We  doubt  not  be  is  gometimea  bumorous  hy  feature 
or  tone,  when  he  ia  entirely  unaware  of  it.  And  yet,  with  all  allow- 
ance, it  is  &ir  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  he  lessens  the  effect  of  hia 
solemo  appeals,  in  the  hearts  of  some,  by  hia  "  hits,"  and  leads  verjr 
excellent  people  to  wish  that  he  had  "  left  out  that  one  sharp  sen- 
tence." 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  two  topics  of  theological 
systems  and  pulpit  humor,  because  Uf.  Beecbei's  views  on  these  are 
more  warmly  approved  or  more  severely  criticised  than  all  his  other 
views ;  and  because  upon  these,  opinions  split ;  and  while  one  Chris- 
tian enthusiaatJcally  maintains  that  he  is  "  the  Paul  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  a  brother  Christian  denounces  him  as  "  rearing  up  a  gen- 
'  eration  of  scoffers,"  and  forbids  the  household  to  hear  him  preach. 
But  to  form  a  fair  estimate,  the  length  of  our  discnsuon  on  the  subject 
of  theologies  must  not  be  made  the  measure  of  the  comparative 
space  Mr.  Beecher  devotes  to  them.  It  is  at  infrequent  intervals  that 
he  fnlly  ^scusses  them,  although  he  often  makes  a  side  thnut ;  for 
he  doubtless  esteems  the  reverence  for  old  theological  systems  as  a 
prominent  error  of  the  Church  of  To-day.  Tet  it  is  not  that  he 
objects  to  systems  (but  only  to  what  he  esteems  wrong  systems),  aa 
mu£t  be  manifest  from  the  illustrations  we  have  given  of  his  own 
thoroughly  systematized  views ;  nor  that  he  objecta  to  Theolo^^ee, 
if  only  they  keep  what  ho  esteems  th«r  proper  place,  the  Study 
and  Seminary ;  and  do  not  invade  the  pulpit 

To  conclude  this  division,  we  present  one  article  of  Mr.  Beecher's, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  print,  in  reply  to  an  article  in  "  llie 
Puiitan  Recorder,"  entitled,  "  Preaching  to  the  Times." 

"  Tlie  pulpit  seeks  the  education  of  man's  moral  nature  by  the 
power  of  Divine  truth.  The  pulpit  bepns  where  all  oUier  lecture- 
ships end.  It  aims  at  the  conversion  ot  the  soul  from  worldlineea 
and  selfishness  to  a  spiritual  and  tmly  godly  state.  This  result  is 
to  be  sought  chiefly  by  tha  power  of  the  thoughts  and  the  facts 
which  Ood  has  revealed  oonceming  himself  and  then  by  the  power 
of  th«  trntha  in  li^  manner  revealed  oonoeming  man's  nature  and 
12 
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ohuacter,  hit  immOTtaltty  aad  destiny.  Tbere  it  an  inl 
in  these  highest  poMible  truths  of  tha  Diviiia  Being  and  Ootam- 
ment  to  vork  upon  the  aoul,  ud  develop  its  ({aritnal  natom.  And 
when,  by  Qod'e  Holy  Spirit,  the  heart  is  HODBed  and  ezdted  to  that 
d^fiee  whioh  makes  it  susceptible  of  feehng  and  undentandi^  muA 
ipirituftl  truths,  and  it  yields  itself  to  be  imboed  by  lima,  aad  een- 
trolled  by  them,  it  has  been  bom  again.  It  has  lnwnw  tte  ||0« 
child  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Word. 

"  Now  all  preaching  is  to  be  judged  1^  its  relation  to  this  «tid. 
Hut  discourse  which  discloses  to  the  hianao  soil  the  real  I'^^vmSy 
of  God,  and  the  eesmtisl  relations  which  He  Buataiaa  to  tsen,  so  tiiat 
the  thoughts  do  not  rest  npon  the  vehicle,  bnt  nptm  tbe  tiang  itactf— 
the  veiy  truth — is  pnaehinff. 

"  That  discourse  whidt  laaves  the  th(Hi^t«  npcu  Ae  aermos  ittfilf 
not  upon  the  troth  which  it  seeks  to  c<niv^,  is  a  secnlar  lecture,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  on  the  subject  of  the  Triui^,  of  Soweignty, 
of  Heaven,  or  any  other  sacred  theme.  An  elaborate  sermon,  stuffed 
fiill  of  scholastic  learning,  tied  and  bound  by  nice  qualifications  and 
bahuKongR,  or  split  up  and  fringed  with  subtle  definitions  and  fine 
4istiDctiona,  whether  it  be  upon  the  Decrees,  upon  Human  Agency 
and  Responsibility,  or  upon  any  other  solemn  topic,  is  a  mere  phU- 
OBOfducal  lecture,  unfit  for  the  pulpit  or  the  Sabbath. 

"  A  «ermon  that  is  dry,  cold,  dull,  soporific,  is  a  pulpit  monster,  aad 
is  just  as  great  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  pul[nt,  as  the  other 
absurd  ectreme  of  pro&ne  levity.  Men  may  hide  or  forsake  God's 
living  truth  by  the  way  of  stupid  dulneas,  just  ss  much  as  by  pert 
imagination.  A  toUmn  nothing  is  just  as  wicked  as  a  witti/  nolhituf. 
Men  confound  earnestness  with  solemnity.  A  man  may  be  eagerly 
earnest,  and  not  be  very  solemn.  They  may  also  be  awfully  solemn, 
without  a  particle  of  earnestness.  But  solemnity  has  a  reputation. 
A  man  may  be  a  repeats  of  endless  distinctions,  a  lecturer  in  the 
pulpit  of  mere  philosofdiioid  niceties,  or  he  may  be  a  repeater  of 
stale  truisms  \  he  may  smotiier  living  truths  by  conventional  forms 
and  phrases,  and  if  he  put  on  a  very  solemn  &oe,  use  a  very  solemn 
tone,  employ  very  solemn  gestures,  and  roll  along  his  vamped-np 
sermon  with  professional  solemnity  above  an  audiflsco  of  sonnd  men ; 
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men,  at  least,  tooDdlj  asleep, — that  will  pan  for  decoroos  hanilling 
of  God's  truth.  Hie  old  phaiisaism  ia  not  dead  jfst.  Tlie  difference 
between  Christ  and  His  contemporary  teachen  waa,  that  He  qnhe 
Kfe-tnith  in  life-forms,  mth  the  power  of  Hia  own  life  in  their  ot- 
tersDoe.  Hie  rabbis  spake  tAA  (Hlhodosy,  dead  aa  a  mtnnmy,  bvt 
diej  qnke  it  veiy  reTerendly .  They  might  not  do  any  good,  bat 
ttiey  never  Tiolated  profeamooal  propriety.  Nobody  lived,  ereiybody 
died  about  them.  Bat,  then,  their  bcea  wer«  sober,  their  robes 
exact,  their  nunuter  mostly  of  the  Tempto  and  the  Altar,  They 
never  forgot  how  to  look,  nor  how  to  speak  gnttnral  solemiudee, 
Bor  how  to  maintain  profenional  dignity.  They  foi^t  nothing  ex- 
cept liring  truths  and  living  sools.  And  fifty  years  of  ministration 
without  any  fruit  in  tme  godlinen,  gave  them  no  pain.  It  was 
ehained  to  die  sceonnt  of  Divme  Sovereign^. 

"Whoever  bides  the  troth  by  embeOiEJiinent  of  words;  by  a  vaht 
exhibition  of  wit  or  &ncy ;  by  opaque  learning ;  by  the  impentfnUe 
thickets  of  nice  distinctioiffi;  by  stointyty  and  lifelenneas;  by  inane 
solemnity  and  ssnctimoniooa  oonventionaliem,  is  a  desecrator  ot  the 
pulpit  and  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Sta[udity  hides  the  troth 
just  as  fatally  aa  levity.  Consecrated  dulness  is  no  better  than  flip- 
pant foity.  If  a  window  fiuls  to  let  the  lig^t  throng,  it  makes  Uttle 
difference  whether  the  obacnration  ccmea  from  the  web  of  a  big,  laiy 
spider,  or  ftom  Uw  nimble  weavings  of  a  hundred  pert  litUe  ^den. 

"  God's  truth  maHy,  earnestly,  pnngently  wpt^ea,  tat  a  direct  and 
practical  pmpoae,  widt  distinct  results  constantly  fbUowing,  that  is 
preaching,  no  matter  what  are  the  particular  methods  of  speech. 
Doubtless  some  are  better  than  others.  But  eveiy  sincere  and  truth- 
fill  man  ninst  use  that  way  by  which  God  baa  enabled  him  to  achieve 
success ;  some  by  solid  statements,  some  by  inexoral4e  reaaonings, 
some  by  illustration  and  &ncy,  some  by  bets  and  Bt^niee— just  as 
Qod  has  given  power  to  each  one.  Bat  the  test  is  the  same  in  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  fSruit  mutt  /btlow.  The  trutli  of  God 
must  shine  through  the  human  instniment  and  evince  its  diviniQr 
by  signs  following — the  awakening  of  the  consdence,  conviction  <^ 
nn,  conversion  to  God,  and  a  life  redeemed  from  selfishness  and  set 
i-glow  with  Christian  goodness  and  benevolence. 
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"  Nothing  can  more  aLarplf  exhibit  the  miserable  imbeolitf  which 
hu  come  upon  lu,  than  the  ioAbilit^  of  men  to  perceiTe  the  HBa- 
ence  between  preaching '  politics,' '  Kcial  reform,'  &c^  and  pi«Kh- 
ing  God's  truth  in  such  a  wny  that  it  shall  sit  in  jndgmott  apon 
these  things,  and  every  other  deed  <^  men,  to  try  than,  to  explan 
and  analyze  them,  and  to  set  them  forth,  as  upon  the  backgronad 
of  eternity,  in  their  moral  chaiBct«r,  and  in  their  relation  to  man's 
dnty  and  God's  requirements. 

"  Shall  the  whole  army  of  human  deeds  go  roaring  along  the  public 
thoioughiares,  and  Christian  men  be  whelmed  in  the  general  nsh, 
and  no  man  be  found  to  speak  the  real  moral  nature  of  human  ovi- 
duct t  la  the  pulpit  too  holy,  and  the  Sabbath  too  sacred,  to  being 
individual  courses  and  developments  of  socie^  to  the  bar  of  God's 
Word  for  trial  I  Those  who  think  so,  and  are  crying  out  about  the 
desecration  of  the  pulpit  with  secular  themes,  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  Jews  who  thought  the  Sabbath  so  sacred  that  our 
Saviour  desecrated  it  by  healing  the  withered  hand.  Would  to 
God  that  the  Saviour  would  viut  His  Church  and  heal  withered 


It  has  been  our  purpose  to  show  why  it  ia  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Beechcr  "  all  the  people  are  very  attentive  to  hear  him."  Ihere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  remarkable  range  of  his  facultaea  attracts  a  corre- 
sponding variety  of  people.  Some  see  the  peculiar  charm  in  his 
poetry,  some  in  his  pathos,  some  in  his  word-painting,  some  in  his 
diaaections  of  character,  some  in  hia  illustrationa  fttan  nature,  some 
in  his  sharp  sayings,  some  in  his  disrespect  for  forms  and  theol<^ciil 
systems,  some  in  his  heroism,  aomo  in  his  views  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  some  in  his  delivery;  but  all,  all  who  like  Mr.  Beecher,  are 
drawn  to  him  by  the  uoivcraal  recognition  of  his  humanUif  and  hia 
hoatily.  He  loves  hia  fellow-man,  and  he  preaches  hinuel£  Aa 
Emerson  truly  says,  "  He  that  writea  to  himself  writes  to  an  eternal 
public  We  see  it  advertised  that  Mr.  Grand  will  deliver  an  oration 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Mr.  Iland  before  the  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, and  we  do  not  go  thither,  because  we  know  that  these  gentle- 
men will  not  communicate  their  own  character  and  experience  to 
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the  company.  If  we  had  reason  to  expect  anch  a  confldenoe,  wo 
■hoidd  go  thrcmgli  all  inconTenience  and  oppoution.  The  uok 
would  be  cairied  on  litters.  But  a  public  oration  ia  an  escapade,  a 
non-committal,  an  apolt^,  a  gag,  and  not  a  conununication,  not  a 
speech,  not  a  man."  But  Hr.  Beecher  does  confide  bis  own  charao- 
ter  and  experience,  and  this  confidence  it  the  ccmfidence  of  love.  It 
is  this  which  i^res  the  peculiar  charm  c^  enconngement  to  his 
preaching.  One  hears  hun,  and  grows  stronger  and  happier.  It  is 
good  for  all  <tf  na  to  have  life  interpreted.  It  is  good  to  have  heart- 
experiencea,  however  deep,  sounded  with  as  profound  apptedation. 
The  poor  come  discouraged,  and  go  away  invigcHated ;  the  tempted 
come  reckleas,  and  go  away  penitent;  the  bereaved  come  weeping, 
andgoaw^ht^ing;  the  darkened  are  illuminated ;  and  the  stranded 
float  off  into  abundant  waters.  It  is  the  truth  which  he  preaches, 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeans.  Most  ministers  preach  the  truth,  but 
with  scane  is  it  not  truth  once  full  of  juice  and  fresh  with  beauty, 
but  now  sere  in  its  fulfilled  missiim,  and  only  held  trembling  to  the 
bud  of  a  new  growth,  by  the  dried  adhesion  of  last  year's  sap ) 
With  others  is  it  not  desert  truth  of  drifting  sands,  with  only  here 
and  there  an  oasis  t  or  is  it  not  unproductive  tmtli,  like  lands  . 
exhausted  by  unrighteous  cultivation  t  Does  it  meet  the  vital 
ueceaiitieB  of  the  living,  acting  men  and  women  <^  this  liring, 
present  nineteenth  century  t  Is  it  truth  which  Paul  wovdd  have 
preached  if  Ik«i  eighteen  hundred  years  hOer  t  It  is  living  truth, 
which,  we  confidently  believe,  men  yearn  for ;  some  only  fitfully 
some  unceasingly.  There  are  but  few,  stupidly  quiescent  in  past 
attainment.  Some  grope  after  it,  with  blind  outstretchings,  amidst 
tame  revelaticms  and  fantastio  table-movings;  some  among  the 
writiogsof  the  Fathers  and  the  mbbish  of  the  past;  aomeseekit  by 
•elf-impoeed  penances  or  ledlona  mnmmeries;  some,  skeptically 
trampling  on  all  the  past,  search  for  it  in  nature,  from  "  star  dust," 
and  primaiy  cells ;  some  think  it  embraced  in  tel^^raphs  and  steam, 
OT  whatever  promotes  the  Physical  and  aocumulatea  wealth;  but  all 
the  world  ask  Pilate's  old  question,  "What  is  truth  t"  ignonmt  that 
He  stands  ever  before  them  who  is  "  the  way,  the  trttlh,  and  the  life." 
Iliat  pieaidter  oolleola  the  people,  who  pieachea  the  truth  of  to4af 
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applied  to  Ihe  wanU  of  to-day,  to  the  temptationa  of  to-d^y,  to  tlie 
«rroTB  of  to-daj,  and  to  the  indindnal  necenitiw  and  enviioiiiiientB 
and  duties  of  these  who,  at  thu  present,  an  workiiig  out  the 
Pioblam  (tf  Life ;  and  who  pTeaches  it  oimplj  and  naJmnUj,  not 
swathed  in  fonnnlas,  not  inworen  with  technicalitia^  hot  preHstod 
in  the  garfo  of  eveir-day  lib,  illuatnted  by  fiuniliai  expmences, 
unHtilted  and  uiuusunilng,  to  that  our  eyes  see  it  and  our  hands 
handle  it  That  Mr.  Beecher'i  attraction  consists  mnch  in  discern- 
ment, in  mental  elutjdty,  soul-strength,  acute  otwnation,  tpi  ilbia- 
tratioD,  and  power  of  diction,  we  do  not  propcae  to  deny ;  bat  it  is 
because  he  uses  these  gifia  in  preeenting  umple  Quistian  truth  that 
he  holds  hia  unequalled  sway  and  is  the  People's  I 


We  append  some  scntonoea  reported  from  Ur.  Beecher's  Extem- 
pore. No  one  cm  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  genius  which  can 
profusely  scatter,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  euch  felidlous  expretnona. 

Fbou  l  PBi.nB. 
Onr  Father  1  all  other  rebtioniihips  are  swallowed  np  in  Tbee.    Thou 
art  all  that  are  distributed,  and  more.    Thou  art  the  ezhaustlees  fimn- 
tain  of  love. 

Oar  Father  I  Thou  knowest  that  through  the  week  \r6  go  down  bito 
the  valleys  of  care  and  shadow.  Grant  that  our  Sabbaths  may  be 
hills  of  light  and  joy  in  Thy  preeeoce ;  and  so,  as  Time  rolls  by,  may  we 
go  on  front  moontain-top  to  mountain-top,  till  at  last  we  oatch  the 
glory  of  the  gate,  and  enter  in,  to  go  no  more  out  forerer. 

What  cares  the  child,  when  the  mother  rocks  it,  though  aH  itorma 
beat  withont  t  So  we,  if  Thou  dost  shield  and  tend  us,  shall  be  mind- 
less of  the  tempests  and  blasts  of  life,  blow  they  never  so  mddy . 

■  In  tbo  preceding  prescatMioD  of  Mr.  Beecher's  vuions  liewa,  it  sbonld  b* 
ondentood,  tn  Jmtioe  to  him,  that  oil  qnolatioos  of  liis  langnags  ars  speoilltid 
bf  qnoUtion  mnrlu,  or  bj  fbol-iiotea  pointing  out  Abetraota  of  Sermoni,  In 
whieh  the  wording  i>  Mr.  Beeoher'i,  to  the  axUnt  wbioh  an  Abstiaot  <rill  aUow. 
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God  pardoufi  like  a  mother,  who  kinn  the  o£fena8  into  OTwbstiiig 
forgetfnliitta. 

In  OCT  own  e^ength  we  can  do  nothing.  Who  ii  there  that  la  not 
tired  of  climbing  op  the  black  face  of  the  cliff  of  Beeolution,  to  M 
back  again,  da;  aAer  day,  Dpon  the  sbora  I 

There  are  moldtndes  of  men  like  the  sommer  Tinea,  that  never  grow 
eroi  ligneoQs,  bnt  Btretch  out  a  thousand  Uttle  handa  to  grasp  the 
stronger  ahraba;  and  if  they  cannot  reach  then,  lie  there  diaherelled  in 
the  gran,  hoof-trodden  and  beaten  of  ererj  storm. 

Biunor  ia  a  golden  bonntj  of  almoqiherQ  in  oa,  which  we  are 

not  to  lue  for  oar  own  warming,  bat  for  the  wide  cheer  and  np- 
Itfting  of  alL 

A  helping  word  to  one  in  tronble  is  often  like  a  switch  on  a  rail- 
road track— bnt  one  inch  betwem  wreck  and  min,  and  amooth,  on- 
rolling  prosperity. 

Do  the  beet  yon  can  where  yon  are,  and  when  that  Is  exhausted, 
God  will  open  a  door  for  yon,  and  a  voice  will  call,  "  Come  np  hither 
into  a  higher  ^here." 

When  Christ  wait  away,  it  was  ts  larger  oapabiHtiea  and  loves  for 
ua,  even  aa  a  bud  bursts  its  oerements  and  expands  into  the  full  blos- 
som of  beanty  and  perAime. 

As  a  rose  after  a  shower,  bent  down  by  teBr-drope,  waits  tor  a 
pasaiDg  breew  or  a  kindly  hand  to  shake  its  branohee,  tiiat,  lightened, 
it  may  stand  onoe  more  npon  its  stem,  so  one  who  is  bowed  down  with 
Miction  bop  ft^  a  M«od  to  lift  him  ont  of  his  sorrow,  and  bid  him 
ODoe  more  r^iee.  Happy  is  the  man  who  haa  that  in  his  sonl  wtuoh 
acta  open  the  d^eoted  like  April  sirs  npon  violet  roota. 

God  does  not  send  graces  as  he  acnda  light  and  rain.  They  are 
wrought  in  ns  through  long  days  of  discipline  and  growth. 

When  God  means  to  make  a  man  strong  and  naefU  in  his  day  and 
generation.  He  generallj  pnta  him  into  the  forge  and  on  to  the  anvlL 
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Pboh  a  Futke. 


Tbera  b  no  bo3  on  ewth  de^>  «nongh  (br  the  bMit^  K 
no  mrtbl;  ur  id  which  it  oui  bloseom  with  all  its  hnvenly  frignnoat 

To  be  wdghed  down  with  a  seiue  of  onr  own  IiiihiiiijiIiIiiiihh  tii 
long  for  that  which  we  have  not,  and  cannot  gi^ — tUc  it  is  to  be  0& 
earth.  Do  Thoa  grant  that  tbeee  yerj  jeomingB  maj  be  winds  wUeb 
■hall  fill  the  sailg  ttiat  waft  as  homeward  to  Thee. 

We  are  glad  that  tliere  ia  a  bogom  of  Qod  to  which  we  can  go  and 
Snd  refhge.  As  prisoners  in  casttea  look  oat  of  ttHor  grated  windows 
at  tlM  nniling  landscape,  wliere  the  son  oomes  and  goea,  ao  we  from 
this  life,  as  from  dongeon  bars,  look  forth  to  the  Heavenlf  land,  and 
are  rdl«ahed  with  sweet  vinons  of  the  home  that  ahall  be  onrs  when 

FaoM  A  Sbbkon. 
Ko  man  can  go  down  into  the  dungeon  of  his  own  experience,  and 
hold  the  torch  of  God's  word  to  tdl  its  dark  cliambers,  and  hidden  cavi- 
ties, and  slimy  recesses,  and  not  come  ap  with  a  shudder  and  a  chill, 
and  an  earaest  cry  to  Ood  for  divine  mere;  and  deannng. 

The  man  who  comes  a  lantern  in  a  dark  night,  can  have  friends  aU 
aronnd  him  walking  safely  hy  the  help  of  its  rays,  and  he  be  not  de- 
franded.  So  he  who  has  tho  God-given  light  of  Hope  in  his  breast, 
can  help  on  many  others  in  thb  world's  darkness,  not  to  his  own  loss, 
bat  to  his  precious  gain. 

Woold  that  I  coold  break  this  Gospel  as  a  bread  cf  Ufa  to  all  of  yoa ! 
Uy  b«et  prcaentaUons  of  it  to  yoa  are  so  incon^ilete  I  SomeUmcs,  when 
I  am  alone,  I  have  sach  sweet  and  raptoroas  viuona  of  tlie  love  of 
Qod  and  the  truths  of  His  word,  that  I  think  if  I  conid  speak  to  yon 
then,  I  should  move  your  hearts.  I  am  like  a  child,  who,  walking 
forth  some  suimy  summer's  morning,  eeea  grass  and  flowers  all  shining 
with  drops  of  dew,  that  reflect  every  hue  of  the  rainbow.  "Ohl"  ha 
cries,  "  I'll  carry  these  hesDtiful  things  to  my  mother,"  and  eagerly 
shakee  them  off  into  his  little  palm.  But  the  charm  is  gone— die; 
are  no  more  water-pearls. 
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Fbok  X  Stiatos, 

The  change  from  a  boniiDg  dwert,  tredeu,  spruiglceB,  and  drear,  to 
green  fields  and  blooming  orchards  in  Jime,  is  alight  io  compaiison 
with  that  from  the  deeert  of  this  world's  affection  to  the  garden  of 
Qod,  where  there  ie  perpetiml,  tropical  Ininriance  of  bleeaed  Love. 

A  man's  conscience  ahoajd  go  ever  with  him  Lke  an  atmoephere  of 
life.  Many  men  carry  tbdr  conscieneeH  lilce  a  dnwn  aword,  cutting 
thS8  way  and  that  In  tbe  world,  bat  sheathe  it  and  keep  it  very  soft 
and  quiet  when  it  is  turned  witUn. 

The  golden  light  of  oonaoience  ahonld  shine  in  every  chamber  of 
Ibesonl. 

Go  t«  God  whenever  yon  have  done  wroQg.  God  never  soys,  with 
a  scowl,  "  Here  comes  that  limping  unner  agaia."  The  path  of  tbe 
uuner  back  to  God  is  brighter  and  brighter  every  step  he  takes,  np  to 
the  smile  of  the  face  and  the  toach  of  the  hand,  and  that — is  salvation. 

The  lifb  of  Christ  shoold  be  before  as  as  on  example,  and  in  as 
OS  a  fruit 

Fbom  RnuBxa. 

Tod  never  can  have  oongregational  singing,  if  that  Is  all  yon  have. 
0Dkes  you  have  dnging  in  the  family — Paging  in  the  bonse,  and  ung- 
ing  in  the  shop,  and  nn^ng  in  the  street — singing  everywhere,  ontil  it 
beoomee  a  habit,  yon  never  can  have  congregational  ungiag.  It  wiD 
be  like  the  cold  drops,  half  water,  half  ioe,  which  drip  in  March'  from 
some  cleft  of  a  rook,  one  drop  here,  and  one  drop  there ;  whereas  it 
shonid  be  like  the  Angnat  shower,  which  comes,  ten  milUon  drops 
at  onoe,  and  roars  npon  the  n(A 
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And  when  we  ocme  to  tliat  golden  gate  which  men  have  made  black, 
bnt  which  Thoa  hast  set  with  all  growing  stones  wUch  are  preoions  In 
heaven ;  do  Thou,  who  art  onr  aalvation,  stretch  forth  Thine  hands  to 
rooeive  na,  and  lead  na  ap  the  nnknown  way  to  the  land  where  we  shall 
dwell  evermore  with  Thee. 
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0  LordI  be  Uioa  with  lu  when  ve  go  over  Into  tin  prombeJ 
land  of  our  own  hearU.  Thoa  knowtst  that  the  enemy  are  encamped 
there,  and  that  it  U  throng  mnoh  tribalation  that  we  can  ranqniah 
them  and  take  poHaewion. 

Grant  that  we  ma;  learn,  In  whatever  etatlm  we  are^  therewith  to 
be  content.  Not  that  we  tnaj  not  hare  aaplratfone,  bst  t^  we  aaj 
be  content  to  brood  upon  oor  neeta,  nntil  the  time  for  flying  diall 
ooms. 

Fboic  1.  SKBKoa. 

Blarery  b  a  state  ofanppreoaod  war. 

The  teet  of  a  good  Institntion  is,  that  it  digs  ila  own  grave. 

To  eee  the  meiuieet  oreatnTe  abased,  who  is  made  in  the  Image  ot 
God,  makea  my  heart  Totcanio. 

The  son  doeti  not  shine  lor  a  tav  treea  and  flowers,  bnt  for  the  wide 

world's  joy.  TIic  lonely  pine  upon  the  moontAin-top  wares  lis  sombre 
bonglis  and  cries,  "Thoa  art  tny  ann."  And  tbe  little  meadow  violet 
lifia  its  cup  of  bloe,  and  whispers  with  tta  perAimed  breath,  "  Thon  art 
my  sun."  And  tho  grain  in  a  thousand  fields  msUce  in  tlie  wind,  and 
mokes  answer,  "  Thon  art  my  ann."  And  80  God  site  effhlgent  in 
heaven,  not  for  a  favored  few,  bat  for  the  universe  of  life ;  and  there  is 
no  creature  so  poor  or  so  low  that  he  may  not  look  op  wiHi  child-like 
confidence  ami  say,  "My  Father!  Thoa  art  mine." 

Tbe  firm  sknll  most  oonfonn  to  the  growth  of  the  brain,  tbe  soOeat 
mass  in  tbe  whole  body.  So  laws  and  inetitntionB,  however  bard  tbej 
may  seem,  mast  yield  and&shi<Hi  tfaemaelveeacoordingto  tbee^aa^int 

and  growth  of  the  national  ohanKter. 


FsoM  A.  SsmioN  ON  Col.  UL  S4. 

The  Bible  rarely  pronounces  either  for  or  ag^nst  such  relations  (as 
in  tbe  previons  verses).  It  gives  ns  the  prindples  on  which  we  ahonld 
act  in  tbem.  It  umply  instmots  ns  what  cor  ipirit  should  be  as  long 
as  we  are  in  tbem. 

The  real  and  orcrlasting  sources  of  motives  are  bom  God  UmaaK 
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He  that  only  acts  from  the  apparent  retMHU  of  reotitnde,  acts  from 
rer;  slender  ones. 

Because  one  man  throws  an  ugly  shadow  aoroae  joai  path,  yon  have 
DO  right  to  distort  yourself^  and  throw  one  across  his. 

Vhen  Ohmtlanity  is  frnitfiil  of  apeonlation  and  bArmi  of  good  oon> 
duct,  bfideb  always  abound. 

'We  mnst  oany  snch  a  fervor  Into  our  affairs,  that  oar  souls  shall 
make  all  thinga  beantifaL 

God  tells  DB  to  do  oar  dntiee  for  His  sake.    The  dnties  are  not  mooh, 
bat  Ok  "For  m;  sake,"  makea  tliem  great  as  monntalns. 

The  worse  the  place,  if  a  man  meets  it  with  Christian  heroism,  the 
more  Morions  is  It. 


What  yon  lack  in  ontward  circmnstanoe,  make  np  In  Inward  exoel- 
lajOB,  and  thoa  eqnalize  IL 

Thongh  the  Bible  teaches  what  Christian  gracea  are,  it  Is  the  world 
which  prodoece  them.  A  book  of  tactics  is  good  to  teach  the  soldier 
evolntions,  bat  It  is  the  parade-gronnd  and  the  battle-field  which  makea 
veterans. 

Ood  does  not  pnt  as  to  school  here  to  mioutera,  nor  to  the  Kble,  bnt 
life  itself  is  God'i  teadur.  Yoa  wiU  go  to  jonr  stores  and  yonr  bnsU 
neaa  to-morrow,  and  some  event,  some  experience,  will  preach  to  jou 
of  some  Christian  graoe.  Yon  may  not  nnderstand  it,  bnt  it  la  tlie 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  70a,  and  if  yon  do  not  onderstand  it,  I  am 
'   BMTyforyon. 

A  grindstone  that  had  no  grit  in  it,  how  kng  wooU  it  take  it  to 
make  an  ase  sharp!  And  affairs  that  had  no  pinch  in  them,  how  long 
wonld  the;  take  to  make  a  man} 

How  can  nwa  hare  Suth,  nnkes  thay  are  oompeQed  to  go  where  th<7 


Then  God  makes  s^ts.  He  makes  tlHtn  ont  of  something  else  than 
agptJjDental  andratione. 
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Tho  uints  vbo  &re  moat  eminent  In  this  life,  I  think  sn  idnta  who 
are  not  heard  from. 

There  are  many  persons  wfao  are  martyra  that  never  w<n  bnmt  at 
the  stake. 

HaTe  joD  ever  seen  a  cactus  grovingt  What  a  dry,  ngljt  *P^J 
thing  it  iai  Bat  suppose  your  gardener  takes  it  wlien  Just  sprontiiig 
forth  with  bnd^  and  lets  it  stand  a  week  or  two,  and  thm  brings  It  to 
yon,  and  lo  I  it  is  a  blaze  of  light,  glorions  above  all  flowers.  So  the 
poor  and  low!  j,  wtien  God's  time  oomee,  and  they  be^  to  stand  up  and 
blossom,  bow  beantlful  they  wiU  be  I 

Daily  dnties  are  a  part  of  a  man's  reh^ons  life,  as  much  as  his  de- 
TOtions  are. 

The  world  was  made  soch  as  it  is,  that  yon  nu^t  be  made  what  yon 
ought  to  ba 

Oh  1  how  sacred  is  life  when  every  act  is  an  altar  &om  which  the 
heart  sends  up  its  inconso  unto  God. 

Uay  every  thing  wtiich  calls  yon  to  do  and  to  bear,  thou^  it  is  called 
by  the  ugly  name  of  trial,  so  stand,  that,  by  your  fittth  teaching  it,  yon 
ahall  see  Christ  standing  there,  and  saying,  "  Do  it  for  my  sako— Bear  it 
for  tny  sake." 

Fnou  A  Sebhoh  on  Kat.  xiii.  18-23. 
There  is  nothing  which  excites  more  interest  among  men,  than  to  find 
general  tmttis  made  to  meet  the  scope  of  a  particular  case. 

There  is  not  a  single  fundamental  religions  controversy  up  now-a- 
days.    They  are  all  controTersies  of  details — of  jointings. 

The  great  denominations  now  stand  apart  from  each  other  on  gnnmds 
which,  by  ihw-  own  general  confession,  do  not  touch  the  individnal 
Christian  character. 

God  works  by  the  Church  just  as  far  as  He  can.  But  the  stream  of 
His  workings  overflows,  and  runs  in  a  hundred  dnots  beddes. 

This  great  truth  of  the  importance  of  man,  which  God  is  driving 
throng  oor  time  as  with  a  chariot  of  fir»-~when  this  truth  ocnnea 
up  to  the  Church,  does  the  Church  welcome  itt    No,    The  Ohnrch  fe 


busy  dusting  the  flitches  of  old  troth,  that  hAvo  hnng  fbr  yean  in  tbe 
■moke-hoQse  of  theology. 

We  are  atondiug  on  the  ere  of  a  great  day— a  day  mnltitiidinOQa  with 
tmtbs  and  atmgglee. 

Doubt  is  as  bad  as  oubellef ;  for  a  fc^  is  as  bad  as  midnight  darbneea. 

The  way  to  core  infidelity  in  aoother  is  to  be  a  Christian  one's  aelf. 

Fboh  l  SsmtoH  oir  Hat.  ziii.  38. 
Infidelity  is  to  religion  Jost  what  all  the  diseasee  of  fsmine  are  to 
health.    And  real  religion  cores  Infidelity  withoat  argnments,  Just  as 
food  cares  fiimine — weakness  without  medicine. 

It  is  said  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  a  man  believes,  if  he  is  only 
tineere.  Bnt  it  does  make  a  great  difierence.  If  a  man  monnts  a  vgld 
steed,  and  makes  fill]  speed  for  a  pre<apic«,  and  means  to  slip  off  befiwe 
he  gets  to  it,  his  very  iasinoerity  will  save  him.  Bnt  if  he  says,  "  I  dont 
bdieve  there  is  any  cliasm  there,"  his  sincerity  wiH  bring  him  to  the 
bottom. 

There  is  no  preeomptive  evil  in  holding  truths  in  a  distinct  form  of 
ideas,  or  in  systematizing  them.  I  snspect  that  every  man  who  ttiinks 
at  all,  arranges  his  ooncla^ons ;  and  when  a  man  has  settled  wliat  hia 
beliefs  are,  he  has  a  creed.    It  b  not  systematizing  tmlh  that  makes  the 

mischief;  it  is  &lse  systematMng. 

,  The  gronnd  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  tmth  is,  that  it  does  make  all  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  between  deetmction  and  salvation, 
what  a  man  believes. 

I  might  almost  say  that  the  power  of  trath  to  change  the  life,  is  an 
unfailing  criterion  of  it ;  and  that  those  things  which  smooth  and  soften, 
carry  in  their  very  imbecility  the  proof  of  thdr  fiilsity ;  and  those  troths 
which,  thongh  they  are  ragged,  yet  have  grip  in  them,  have  In  them- 
selves presumptive  evidence  of  th^  tmth. 

God  is  served  not  by  sin^e  denominations,  bnt  by  aU  Christiana  of 

all  ages. 

Yon  are  not  to  have  any  toleration  which  Is  fininded  on  Indifiiaiflnoe. 
That  troth  I  would  bnlld  aa  hl^  aa  bstTtn. 
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When  &  man  {pves  proof  tiut  bfa  heart  b  MMHtd,  that  Ua  Hfc  li  nond, 
then  no  divergence  of  opinion  aboald  keep  ns  thrni  fUknrshqt  irilh  him. 

I,  too,  feel  KDaitiTs  in  behalf  of  theologiea ;  but  whn  theology  pnta 
Ita  hoof  upon  the  living,  palpitating  heart,  my  heart  oiaa  ont  agiiimt  It 

The  moat  powerftil  way  of  teaching  the  tzoth,  b  to  Aoir  to  laai  what 
it  doea  in  yoo. 


yfe  tbaak  Thee  fia:  all  thoee  bndding  pranbea  wUeli  are  yet  to  fcvtst 
intoSowff. 

How  bng  Bhall  thoee  blened  promisee  stand  aa  aentiiula  upon  tLe  bor- 
dan,  and  not  march  aa  annka  of  the  Uving  GodT 

■We  grieve  that  our  days  are  bo  inharmonions.  Our  hearta  are  con- 
tJnnally  going  in  and  ont  of  eclipses.  Yesterday  joatlea  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow win  carry  them  both  away  captive. 

And  aa  vhen,  in  Bommer,  we  go  forth  in  the  pastures,  and  there  b 
nothing  that  we  may  not  pluck  of  flowers,  or  of  finit,  or  of  beauty;  eo, 
in  all  the  richness  of  Thy  royal  nature,  there  is  nothing  that  we  may  not 
tajce :  all  u  oora,  and  we  are  God's. 

We  r^oioe  to  thinic  that,  being  hedis  of  Ood,  we  can  afford  to  walk 
without  this  world's  ontward  estate. 

Since  the  F<»giver  Imth  come  revealed,  may  we  sot  be 


Bless  all  those  whom  wo  love.    Gather  them  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Thine  own  heart,  and  love  them  into  joy  and  parity. 


E^OU  AN  EvSHlKa  LXOTDBK,  ON  Uat.  t.  lO-lS, 
Snch  a  string  of  pearls,  I  think,  were  never  pot  aronnd  the  neck  of 
any  fovorite,  as  Christ  pnt  aronnd  the  neck  of  Hb  disdplee,  when  He 
prononnoed  the  Beatitudes. 

Uen  like  to  snn  tbanselves  in  the  &aes  of  their  feUow-men ;  and  the 
beet  of  purposes  are  sometimee  thawed  ont  by  the  mere  tAg^t. 
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Ve  ire  not  btwn  merely  fbrtltepiupoM  of  snooeM.  We  have  a  much 
nobler  end  than  merely  b>  Bcr&mble  np  a  oertain  height  on  the  golden 
ML 

The  Bible  nowhere,  I  think,  provldee  6x  the  vent  of  oommon  mow. 
That  is  taken  for  granted. 

Became  our  Impreariona  aie  ri^t,  ve  have  not  the  right  to  flash 
them,  unpreparedly  and  nnadvisedly,  in  the  facee  of  men. 

The  command  to  "live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  b  not  a  command 
to  the  fiat  only :  It  b  a  command  to  the  head — to  the  heart — to  the 
knuckles  of  the  nnderrtanding. 

We  are  never  to  propel  our  good  purpose  by  a  malign  impDlsion. 

There  are  tboee  who  think  tliat  It  ii  the  part  of  tmth  to  make  mm 
angry ;  and  the  more  men  get  angry  and  the  more  they  hiae,  the  took 
snch  a  man  thinks  he  is  doing  his  work  thoronghly,  and  he  rather  re- 
joices in  it 

A  man  who  Is  in  the  ri^t,  knows  that  he  is  in  the  m^ority;  for 
God  is  on  his  side,  and  God  is  mnltitadinoaB  above  all  popoladons  of 
the  earUi. 

The  wife  who,  with  broken  health,  and  nntoward  drcnnutanoeB,  and' 
overwhelming  cares,  stjll  straggles  on — she  is  tmper&ct — take  the 
measure  of  a  symmetrical  character,  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  sud. 
Bat  she  tries  to  do  right,  "  fitint,  yet  pursuing,"  and  bs;s,  "  I  shall  not 
go  back— I  win  persevere,  and  that  to  the  end."  Now  all  her  strug- 
^xa  are  beoanse  she  wQl  not  torn  and  go  down  stream.  AD  those 
troubles  that  beat  upon  the  bows  of  her  boat  as  she  stems  the  tide 
are  blesNngi  from  God,  if  she  only  knew  it,  as  they  marmnr  against 
the  bows. 

To  have  one  spark  of  courage  in  the  fbce  of  a  millioD  duigers,  la  to 
have  more  Uian  to  hare  all  coarage  where  there  is  uo  danger.  And  so 
those  who  are  put  nnder  troubles  and  have  a  patient  spirit,  do  they 
not  try  harder  to  do  right  than  they  ever  did  before  I  And  though 
they  often  fiul,  yet  can  they  ssy,  "  Is  not  my  sonl  armed  for  the  right, 
although  I  am  borne  back  by  the  spears  of  mine  adversaries  T" 

Sranetimes  a  man  is  bronght  to  a  place  where  on  the  one  side  is  ri^t, 
and  apparent  ruin,  and  on  the  other  prosperity  with  wrong-doing;    A 
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uun  Bhonld  pray  that  he  nut;  be  delivered  from  Qm  foric  of  Out  road 
where  tnch  temptations  are. 

Half  onr  tronbles  come  from  our  morbid  way  of  looking  at  onr  pri*!- 
kgos.  We  let  onr  bleeaings  lie  till  thej  get  mooldj,  and  then  we  oall 
them  curses. 

Religion  should  be  to  the  life  like  rain,  which  deaoenda  in  a  mlllicHi 
tittle  drops,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  sink  into  the  groond,  where  tlM 
roots  are.  The  way  that  the  drop  of  water  comes  to  swing  in  the  lea^ 
as  it  flaunts  in  the  smi  and  wind  all  snnmier  long,  is  by  going  down 
into  the  ground. 

There  are  days  when  my  blood  flows  like  wbe;  Then  all  is  ease  and 
prosperity ;  when  the  sky  is  blae,  and  the  birds  ung,  and  flowers  bloa- 
som,andeTeTy  thing  speaks  to  me;  and  my  life  is  an  anthem,  walking  in 
time  and  tmie;  and  then  this  world's  Joy  and  affeetion  snffloe.  Bnt 
when  B  cbange  comes — when  I  am  weary  and  disappointed — whea  the 
skies  lower  into  the  sombre  night — when  there  is  no  BOng  of  bird,  and 
the  perfume  of  flowers  is  but  their  dying  breath  breathed  away — when 
all  is  suDsctting  and  autumn,  then  I  yearn  for  Him  wtw  site  with  the 
summer  of  love  in  Ilia  sod,  and  know  that  all  eorthly  affection  is  bnt  a 
glow-worm  light  compared  to  that  which  blazes  with  sncb  efiUgence  in 
the  heart  of  God. 

netigion— it  ia  the  bread  of  life.  I  wish  that  we  appreciated  more 
livingly  the  force  of  such  oipreaslona.  Why!  I  remember,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  I  could  not  wait  till  I  was  dressed  in  the  morning,  bnt  ran  and 
cut  a  slice  from  Uie  loaf,  and  all  round  the  loaf^  too,  in  order  to  keep 
me  till  breakfast — and  at  breakfast— if  diligence  earned  wages,  I  should 
have  been  well  paid — and  then  I  could  not  wait  till  dinner,  bnt  had  to 
eat  again,  and  again  before  tea,  and  then  at  tea,  and  lucky  if  I  did  not 
eat  again  after  that.  It  was  bread,  bread,  all  the  time,  which  I  ate, 
and  Jived  on,  and  got  strength  from.  And  so  relipon  la  the  bread  of 
life.  You  make  it  the  cake.  Yon  put  it  away  in  yonr  cupboards,  and 
yoo  neror  have  it  bat  when  yon  have  company,  and  tiien  you  cut  it 
Dp  into  little  pieces  and  pass  it  round  on  yoar  best  plates,  instead  of 
treating  it  as  broad,  to  be  used  every  day  and  every  boor. 


Fbok  a  Sbbmos  OS  Ron.  r.  16,  and  Eph.  U.  6. 

Love  withoDt  oonscienca  ia  always  weak. 

Vhen  we  say  that  all  ranlu  aud  conditions  of  men  are  dear  to  God, 
we  say  Just  what  ererj  parent's  Iieort  knows,  withoat  being  able  to 
eiplain.  When  danger  comes,  tiie  mother's  heart  would  not  seek  for 
the  Arongeet  The  one  whom  she  woold  a^ze  firat  to  msh  out  with 
would  be  the  weakest  And  how  came  we  to  feel  so  t  That  natnre  is 
pat  into  ns  that  it  may  be  a  perpetnal  teetimouf  to  oa  of  God's  love 

How  little  men  know  how  to  travel  towards  heaven  I  It  is  as  if 
God  ahonld  send  na  a  carriage  well  hong  on  springs,  well  lined  with 
soft  cnsbions,  and  should  tell  na  to  get  in  and  ride,  and  ve  shoold  take 
an  our  ba^sge  on  our  backs  and  walk  along  Jnat  behind  it.  Bo  men 
live.  There  is  tlie  carriage  of  God's  providenc«  right  before  them,  and 
there  they  go — trudge — trndge — trndge— to  heaven.  Poor  miserable 
blind  slavea  that  they  are  t 

It  is  time  that  we  were  done  talking  of  Death  as  "the  great  tyTflnt," 
"  the  enemy,"  Ac.  Death  I— it  i«  nothing  bnt  the  permission  to  the 
child  to  come  home — it  is  joy  broke  out — it  is  the  heart  budding  and 
bloaaoinmg  for  eteniitf ;  and  it  ia  time  that  we  saw  through  it,  and 
ceased  to  talk  of  it  by  its  ontside. 

I  think  tliat  in  the  Ufa  to  come  my  heart  will  have  feeling  like 
God's.  The  little  bell  that  a  balw  can  hold  in  its  flngen  may  strike  the 
same  note  as  the  great  beU  of  Uoecow.  Its  noto  may  be  soft  as  a 
bird's  vrhiaper,  and  yet  it  is  the  same.  And  so  God  may  have  a  feel- 
ing, and  I,  standing  by  Him,  shall  have  the  same  fueling.  Where  He 
loves,  I  shall  love.  All  the  prooeesee  of  the  Divine  mind  will  be  re- 
flected in  mine.  And  there  will  be  thia  companlonahip  with  him  to 
eternity.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  those  expreedona  that  ell 
tiiat  we  hare  is  Ghriat'B,  and  God  ii  onrs,  and  we  are  heirs  of  God  t 
To  inherit  God^who  con  conceive  of  it )  It  Is  the  growing  marvet, 
and  will  be  the  growing  wonder  of  etemi^. 

Fbox  a  Skbhoet. 

Man  waa  made  to  be  a  centre  of  forcea,  and  his  life  ts  to  consist  in 

^■THiripn  power,  ^"H  then  tuing  it  outwardly  npon  others.    And  It  is 
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one  of  the  wont  «fiect«  or  proaperitj,  when  it  makes  mftn  &  Tortez  io- 
■tead  of  a  fbuntam,  m>  that,  instead  of  throwing  out,  be  onlj  dmwa  in. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  loolc  at  one  of  the  recdviog  hulks  at  the 
Navy  Yard.  To  thiok  that  tliat  waa  the  ship  which  onoe  went  so  fear- 
lessly acrose  the  ocean  I  It  has  come  back  to  be  anchored  in  the  qniet 
bay,  and  to  roll  this  way  and  that  with  the  tide.  Yet  tbat  b  what  many 
men  set  before  them  as  the  end  of  life— that  they  may  come  to  that  pass 
where  they  may  be  able  to  cast  ont  an  anchor  this  way  and  an  anchor  that 
way,  and  never  move  ag^,  bat  to  rock  lazily  with  the  tide — witbont 
a  sul — witbont  a  voyage— waiting  rimply  for  decay  to  take  their  tim- 
bers apart.  And  this  is  what  men  cail  '^retiring  from  bnaness" — to 
become  simply  an  empty  old  hnlk. 

No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor  by  tnniing  to  his  ledger. 
It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  man  rich.  lie  is  rich  or  poor  according 
to  what  he  is,  not  according  to  what  he  has  heaped  np  abonthim. 

Ifever  forget  what  any  man  has  said  to  yon  when  be  was  angry. 
Auger  is  a  bow  that  will  send  an  arrow  soinotimes  where  another  feel- 
ing will  not ;  and  if  on  angry  man  has  charged  you  with  any  thing,  you 
bad  better  look  it  up. 

If  yoQ  want  to  know  whether  jou  are  a  Christian,  don't  look  to  see 
whether  yon  ever  fail.  Ask  yourself  what  is  your  purpose — which  way 
is  yoor  face — which  way  is  your  heart.  The  helmsman  of  a  ship  never 
keeps  his  helm  in  one  place,  because  as  the  ship  comes  np  to  the  true 
line  of  her  direction,  slie  always  goes  a  little  beyond  it,  and  must  be 
brought  bock.  The  straight  line  of  her  course  is  mode  np  of  a  thoosond 
zigzags.  And  that  is  the  difference  between  yon  as  a  wioked  man  and 
as  a  Christian.  The  wicked  man  switches  off  and  goes  on  another  road ; 
but  the  Christian  goes  zigzag^^g  to  Ileaven. 

Every  one  must  come  to  Christ  and  say,  "If  yon  will  not  take  me 
with  all  ray  Mings,  I  cannot  bo  saved  1"  And  why  does  God  for^re 
ns!  For  the  same  reason  that  the  mother  foi^ves  her  child — be- 
cause she  Iov(«  it.  Just  as  the  sun  shines  on  decaying  flowers  and 
shrivelled  fruit,  because  it  is  his  nature — the  sun,  which  never  asks  a 
qnestion,  but  says,  "If  any  thing  wants  to  be  shinod  on,  let  it  hold 
itself  np."  And  eo  God  says,  "I  will  forgive  yon,  for  your  repeated 
transgressions."    Do  yon  ask  what  beoomea  of  them  t    What  becomes 
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<rf  the  liMty  words  yon  ipoke  jesterdii;  to  her  you  love  i  "  I  don't 
know  where  they  are,"  bbjb  the  wifb.  "  I  am  sore  I  do  not,"  eftjs  the 
hiuband.  They  are  gone.  They  are  sank  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
No  I  not  to  the  bottom,  for  there  she  keeps  her  bve.  Xhere  is  only  one 
thing  that  can  be  annihilated,  and  that  is  wrong-doing  to  one  who 
loreayoD. 

Fbok  1.  BxBMOS  OR  Fs.  cxvL  7. 

^16  fooe  of  man  is  &  disturbed  bee.  Rest  is  not  with  men  even  at 
home.  It  ia  not  with  them  in  the  brooding!  of  the  ni^t — it  comes 
not  with  the  morning's  flash. 

As  men  live,  the  gratification  of  one  part  of  the  mind  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Oar  honrs  are  forever  qnanetling  with  each  other. 
The  reeolntioos  and  desirce  of  to-day — poor  things  I — to-morrow  wOl 
bnnt  them  ont  of  your  shops  and  stores. 

That  narrow  and  intense  moment  of  the  preeenre  of  l«mptfttlcn. 

Uen  are  like  birds  that  baild  their  neets  in  trees  that  hang  over  riven. 
And  the  bird  ungs  in  the  tree-top,  and  the  riTer  sings  ondemeath,  nn- 
dermining  and  nndormining,  and  in  the  moment  when  the  bird  thinks 
not,  it  cornea  crashing  down,  and  the  nest  is  scattered,  and  all  goes 
floating  down  the  flood. 

If  we  build  to  ambiUon,  we  are  like  men  who  bnild  as  before  the  track 
of  a  Tcdoono's  eraption,  sure  to  be  orertaken  and  burnt  up  by  its  hot 

If  w«  build  to  wealth,  we  are  as  thorn  who  build  upon  the  ice.  The 
spring  will  mdt  onr  fbnudations  from  under  ua. 

Shall  we  build  to  eftrthly  affections  )  If  we  cannot  transfigure  thoee 
whom  we  love— if  we  cannot  behold  the  eternal  world  ebtning  throng 
the  &cee  of  bther  and  mother,  of  husband  and  wife— if  we  cannot  be- 
hold them  all  irradiated  with  the  (^ory  of  the  supernal  sphere,  it  were 
not  best  to  build  for  love.  Death  erects  his  batteriee  right  orer  agdnat 
our  homes,  and  in  the  hour  when  we  think  not,  the  missile  flies  and  ex- 
plodes, carrying  deetmction  all  around. 

Of  all  impotent  craatures,  man  is  the  weakest  when  he  tries  to  con- 
quer and  put  down  himself.  It  is  as  when  old  ooean  tries  to  pat  down 
wares  with  waves;  there  are  no  storms  such  as  thoee  which  rise  when 
man  attempts  to  conquer  his  pasdoni. 
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All  men  know  that  tbej  an  to  live  again.  Bat  It  is  another  thing  to 
luve  that  bleeeed  troth  wafted  from  heaven,  to  that  it  Is  to  w  a  new 
tmth  wliich  no  man  haa  erer  known  before. 

There  are  thoeo  in  this  congr^ation,  I  know,  who  see  Heaven  tnore 
plainly  than  the;  do  earth,  if  b;  plninlf,  we  mean  effbctivelj. 

We  are  beleaguered  by  Time,  and  parallel  after  paraM  ii  drawn 
around  us,  and  then  a  charge  b  made,  and  we  see  the  enemy's  flag  war- 
ing on  Bome  oatwork.  And  as  the  sense  of  bearing,  and  tonoh,  and 
eight  &ilB,  and  a  man  finds  all  these  marks  of  time  npon  him,  oh  woel 
if  he  has  no  Hereafter,  as  a  final  Citadel  into  wliich  to  retreat 

Over  against  every  trial  I  see  Christ  standing,  and  I  hear  Hiia  saying 
ever  with  the  some  vdoe,  which  is  deep  as  eternity,  "  Come  onto  me, 
and  I  win  give  yon  reat" 

A  sdect  church  is  a  dead  church.    A  chnroh's  power  connsts  In  its 

catting  the  loaf  of  society  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

I  tUnk  the  homan  heart  is  like  an  artist's  studio.  Yon  can  toll  what 
the  artist  is  doing,  not  30  much  by  hia  completed  pictures,  for  these  are 
mostly  scattered  at  once,  bnt  by  the  half-finished  sketches  and  designs 
which  are  hanging  on  hia  wall.  And  so  yon  can  tell  the  course  of  a 
man's  life,  not  so  much  by  his  well-defined  purposes,  as  by  the  half-formed 
plans— the  &int  day-dreams,  which  are  hung  la  all  the  cluunbera  of 
his  heart. 


OSABACIEB  AKD  EXFEBIENCES. 


COIKICTER  AND  KZPBKIEKCK8. 


^iB  presetitAtioti  of  Mr.  Beecber's  views  and  style  not  only  shedf 
light  npon  the  sources  of  his  attraction  as  a  preacher,  but  illuBtratei 
hia  ori^nalitf,  independence,  and  mission,  the  three  things  which 
individtialize  him.  His  mind  pre-eminently  works  from  its  own  start- 
ing-point, and  in  its  own  way.  It  is  cesentially  creative,  and  it  i> 
ungdarly  free.  Before  grappling  a  nibject,  it  strips  it  from  all  th( 
accumulated  surroundings  of  past  discussion.  It  builds  on  no  other 
man's  foundation.  It  inharita  the  characteristica  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher's  mind ;  and  very  descriptive  is  the  Boston  division  of  the 
human  race  into  the  "  Good,  the  Btid,  and  the  Beechers." 

Of  a  man's  misdon  it  is  as  veil  not  to  speak  till  the  work  is  done. 
Eveiy  man  has  one,  though  in  only  a  few  are  the  worid  intereatod. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  next  generation  may  speak  of  Mr.  Beecher 
with  more  of  profonnd  and  universal  interest;  and  the  Church  may, 
perhape,  regard  him  with  ever-living  gratitude.  That  he  is  doing  a 
great  work  of  some  kind,  no  one  doubts;  that  he  is  influencing 
Humanity  more  than  any  other  living  [Teacher,  no  one  need  to  doubt ; 
that  both  his  influence  and  his  actual  strength  are  constantly  grow- 
ing, is  manifeat.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  facta.  Consider  first 
his  regular  congn^tion,  the  largest  in  the  country,  so  eager  in 
attendance  that  the  annual  sale  of  pews  yields  tl2,000,  and  proba- 
bly twice  as  many  might  be  rented.  See,  secondly,  his  audience  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand,  ever  attentive,  and  even  absorbed. 
Note,  thirdly,  the  church,  consisting  of  nearly  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers, to  which  additions  are  made  at  every  communioft, — a  vigorous, 
efiectivc,  and  devoted  church,  giving  practical  oxpreesion  to  Uis 
views.  Mark,  fourthly,  the  boat-loads  every  Sunday  morning  and 
evening  from  Kew  York,  made  up  of  oocauonol  hearers  from  other 
congregations,  and  from  the  country ;  for  most  viutants  to  New  York 
from  east,  north,  and  west,  hear  him.  A  New  York  merchant, 
whoso  trade  covers  the  West,  slates,  that  a  majority  of  bis  customers 
speak  at  his  store  of  attending  Hr.  Beecher's  church  as  a  part  of 
the  trip  East.  "To  hear  Beecher"  is  down  on  the  memorandum. 
Note,  fifthly,  that  he  publishes  a  weekly  "  Star"  article  in  the  "  Ind«- 
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pendent,"  witli  its  hondred  thoiuaud  readers,  ninety  thouMutd  of 
whom  turn  to  his  illuminadon  first;  and  now  and  then  some  pub- 
lisher issues  a  book  of  his,  which  adveitisee  its  — th  edition  before ' 
some  journals  are  awa^  to  ita  first  appeaiance. 

Besides  this,  uxthlf,  he  speaks  at  the  public  dinner,  and  from  tJie 
plstfonn,  and  is  rep<»1ed  in  the  papers.  Everybody  knows  of  Um. 
One  from  New  York  cannot  go  to  any  part  of  the  North  or  West, 
even  among  remote  villages  and  quiet  laim-housat,  without  being  cat- 
echised about  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  There  u  no  good  public  man 
whose  name  is  so  often  in  men's  mouths,  and  but  few  wicked  one^ 

A  readent  of  the  South  lella  us  that  New  Orleans  discusses  lum 
equally  with  New  York ;  and  there  also  rally  defenders,  ■■  well  as 
aasailers.  It  is  manifest  that  the  more  he  is  known  the  stconger  is 
his  hold  on  the  public  heart ;  and  prejudices  melt  before  hia  actnd 
presence  and  Ii>-iug  voice.  As  illustrative,  we  knew  a  putj  of  four 
Southern  gentlemen  stopping  last  year  at  the  St  Nicholas,  New 
York,  one  of  whom  was  induced  to  hear  him  preach.  He  went 
with  Southern  abhorrence,  and  returned  with  Northern  enthusiasm. 
He  peiBuaded  his  three  fheuds  to  go  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and  the 
effect  was  such  that  they  altered  thdr  plan  of  travel,  stayed  over 
another  week,  and,  finally,  would  not  leave  without  an  introduction,  at 
which  Southern  frankness  vied  in  expression  with  Southern  heartioen. 

We  know  of  a  clergyman  who  lately  came  to  hear  him  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  for  many  years  a  pastor  in  Eastern  Connecticut, 
is  now  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  baa  always  been  a  laalous 
advocate  for  revivaK  Indeed,  he  was  associaled  with  Nettleton,  and 
has  labored  much  and  effectively  in  Connecticut  as  an  evangoUst  at 
protracted  meetings.  Ue  is  one  of  those  whose  &ith  in  the  prepress 
of  Christianity  centres  in  revivals,  and  who  regards  revivals  as  the 
definite  and  sole  end  of  all  reli^ous  effort.  He  had  been  much 
exercised  about  Mr.  Beecher,  lest  bis  preaching  was  below  the 
Gospel  standard,  and  his  influence  not  condudve  to  evangehcal 
doctrines. 

In  his  eolidtude  he  came  to  hear  him.  Entering  the  churoh,  not 
before  the  usual  hour,  be  found  it  filled  to  overflowing,  and  with 
difficulty  secured  a  place  in  the  aisle.    As  the  discoune  proceeded 
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he  become  intonselj  interesteii,  and  finally  gare  manileBt  expresuoit 
to  his  emotions.  After  service  lie  met  one  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  a  friend  of  former  da}^  and  said  in  the  deliberative  style  of 
age,  "  I  came  to  hear  your  minister."  "  Well,  how  do  you  like 
bim )"  With  distinctive  emphasis  he  replied,  "He  ia  a  godly  man. 
Doa't  you  have  a  rtvival  here  all  the  time  f ' 

He  lectures,  also,  about  eighty  timea  a  year  in  various  parts  of  th« 
country.  Then  the  r^on  round  about  awakes,  and  every  road 
pours  in  its  tribute  to  the  overflowing  audience.  All  associations 
want  hira.  He  is  overborne  by  lecture-invitations.  Last  winter  he 
received  five  hundred  letters  on  this  point  alone,  and  had  to  employ 
au  asustant  to  read  and  answer.  As  there  are  few  preachers  who 
exchange  so  seldom,  and  who  so  rarely  fail  to  give  the  weekly  reli- 
gious lecture,  it  follows  that  most  of  these  must  be  declined.  When 
ho  began  to  lecture  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  bis  feelings  to  fix  a 
price;  and  it  was  only  after  two  years  of  argument  by  his  fiiends, 
and  when  a  fixed  price,  and  that  g  high  one,  was  necessary  for  per- 
sonal protection,  that  he  consented  to  it 

He  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  charge  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for 
speaking  one  evening :  it  is  not  worth  it."  Indeed,  so  burdensome 
had  come  to  be  this  natter  of  making  arrangoments  to  satisfy  Leo- 
turo  Committees,  that  last  spring  the  proposal  was  made  by  three 
prominent  men  of  his  congregation  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
labor  and  responsibility  of  arranging  where  and  when  he  should 
speak,  and  of  making  all  the  bargdns  with  Aseodations.  His  much 
lecturing  is  criticised,  and  there  is  reason  to  question  whether  it  ia 
best  for  a  pastor  to  employ  time  and  thought  in  this  way.  But  if 
any  one  ought,  Mr.  Beecher  is  the  one,  because  his  resources  enable 
him  to  do  the  work  of  lecturing  and  preaching,  and  to  do  both  welt 
But  to  those  who  object  on  the  ground  that  a  minister  ought  not  to 
earn  money,  we  are  free  to  say  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  lee 
good  men  earn  and  have  money, — they  make  such  good  use  of  it — 
they  scatter  it  so  among  the  aspiring  and  the  htanelese  and  Ae  out- 
cast of  this  world.  Take  Mr.  Beecher  for  an  example.  His  benevo- 
lences are  without  stint.  A  fbw  Sabbaths  ago,  for  a  atm|^ling  chmcfa 
in  Williamsburg,  he  preached  a  sermon  which  cost  his  congrega- 
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tion  t2000  and  himoelf  |100,  and  tha  cbarch  was  nred.  Hm  onlj 
difference  between  paying  iuch  a  man  one  hundred  or  two  hnndred 
dollsra  a  night  is,  that  in  one  caae  the  poor  have  twice  bb  mnoh  as 
they  otherwiM  would. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Beecher,  besides  his  preaching,  lecturing,  and  writings 
has  come  prominently  before  the  people  on  three  occasions :  in  his 
famous  extinguishment  of  John  Httchcl;  in  his  publication  and 
defence  of  "  the  Flymouth  Collection  of  Hymns,"  which  has  atimd 
the  religions  community ;  and  in  his  anti'slavery  ^teech  <it  1865, 
which  commanded  the  Twpect  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country,  fcr 
its  fiiir,  sound,  and  thorough  discusuon  of  the  prevailing  oontrovany 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  We  heard  a  distinguished  dtiMD 
of  New  England  speak  of  it  with  surprise,  as  evidencing  snch  dcjtlh 
and  breadth  of  thought  "  It  is  not  only  ori^nal  and  keen  as  «« 
should  expect,  but  it  is  truly  philosophical.  It  has  the  pfofonad 
analysis  of  Carlyle,  with  fer  greater  felicity  of  expression." 

Mont  people  concede  that  he  has  lively  perceptions  of  truth,  pic- 
turesquencsa  of  knguagu,  heroism  of  utterance,  and  brilliancy  of 
imaginattoa ;  but,  witli  this  single  exception,  he  has  not  demon- 
strated, outside  of  his  piilpit,  hia  power  of  brond  generaliiationg  and 
philosophical  insight  We  hope  he  will  yet  do  it,  and  in  the  form 
which  outlives  speech. 

But  though  a  profound  thinker,  he  is  not  technically  a  profoond 
scholar.  He  is  little  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  schools.  Ha  is  not 
conversant  with  other  men's  thoughts.  He  is  guileless  of  Hebrew, 
and  in  exposition  of  Scripture  rarely  deviates  from  King  James's 
translation.  He  deals  tittle  in  exegesis,  and  little  in  the  comparison 
and  grouping  of  texts,  though  this  remark  would  have  been  mon 
tiuo  a  year  ago,  and  will  be  less  true  a  year  hence. 

Not  only  in  Mr.  lieecher's  public  discourse,  is  hia  growing  power 
shown,  but  iu  sundry  efforts  to  "put  him  down,"  prompted  either 
by  misapprehension  of  hia  views,  by  denominational  rivalry,  or  by 
politick  persecution.  It  is  superfluous  now  to  particularize  these,  m 
they  have  all  ended  in  the  after-regret  of  some,  and  the  discomfitnre 
of  all  engaged;  while  to  his  friends  they  have  proved  a  source  of 
exhilaration.    It  is  generally  conoeded  hy  his  opponents  that  it  is 
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nnwue  to  rouse  him.  Yet  &  letter  (torn  >t  dutinguished  gentleman 
at  the  East  expreMce  the  sentiment  of  many :  "  You  have  donhtlew 

read  Beecher's  annihilation  of .     Is  it  not  capital ) 

I  Uke  the  way  he  has  when  he  gets  into  a  row.  He  pitches  in  so 
lustily.  But,  after  all,  he  socms  to  me  to  have  rather  an  Irishmau'x 
love  of  the  sbillaleh.  And  though  he  always  comes  out '  first-best,' 
yet  as  1  see  him  now,  with  hat  jammed  down  orer  his  eyes,  red  and 
dusty,  I  must  confess  he  does  not  look  to  me  altogether  clericaL" 

With  such  power  and  snch  experiences  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Beecher  knows  his  strength,  as  every  strong  man  docs;  but  he  also 
knows  his  weaknecees,  is  every  strong  man  docs  not  Thoee  judge 
unjustly  who  call  him  conceited.  Conceit  lies  ^ther  in  thinking  too 
highly  of  selfl  or  in  ^ving  undue  thought  to  selC  Mr.  Beecher  does 
neither.  He  has  the  two  accompaniments  rf  greatness — self-r^pect, 
with  self-abnegation.  It  is  beautiful  to  note  how  much  consideration 
he  has  ofhimseU^  and  how  Uttle  for  himself:  Self  is  not  bia  life-aim, 
but  th«  Gospel  <^  truth.  To  this  he  b  consecrated.  The  greatness 
of  the  work  has  absorbed  all  the  minutue  of  self-promotion.  In  this 
he  lives,  for  this  he  is  ready  to  ^e.  The  idea  of  bis  saying,  after 
one  of  his  sermons,  "  Did  I  not  speak  well )"  is  absurd,  but  rtither — 
"  God  forlnd  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  And  this  ignoring  of  self  grows  as  the  years  go  by.  "Hor- 
tahtj"  is  m<yn  and  more  "  swallowed  up  of  life," 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal  has  published  the  following, 
which  is  authenlao : 

"  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Octo- 
b«r  12th,  1775.  All  his  anceston  were  devout  and  professedly  re- 
ligious men.  His  great-great-grand&ther,  John  Beecher,  was  bom 
in  Kent  county,  En^and,  and  came  to  New  Haven.  His  great- 
grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  a  full-blooded  Welsh  woman,  a 
Roberts.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  Beechen  received  a  happy  mixture 
of  Welsh  blood,  with  its  poetry  and  music,  and  its  insatiable  and 
intolwable  love  of  genealogy;  for  no  Welshman  ever  lived  who 
hod  sot  a  dear  genealogical  turnpike  opened  up  to  Adam's  very 
front  door-yard.  The  Beecher  blood  was  dashed  with  hypochon- 
dria.   Dr.  Beecher  himael^  hia  bdur,  and  hia  grandfather,  were,  in 


IiopiriLT  still.      *      *      *      Henry  Ward  Beorlicr  is  n 
the  soundin'ss  and  vii^or  of  his  j^hysical  constitution, 
organ  is  stronif,  and  uxceodinLjly  ar-tive.    His  vital  org; 
and  ixH'uliarlv  liealtliv.     ()nlv  liis  stomacli   is  in  tlu 
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affected,  and  that  only  partially,  aixl  occasionally.  J 
veiy  large,  and  very  fine.  He  measures  under  the  ar 
one  in  thousands ;  and  his  muscles  are  uncommonly  de 
and  Tigoioas.  All  his  motions  are  quick  and  elastic, 
film  and  atrcmg,  tossing  his  body  about  as  if  it  were 
foot-ball — a  condition  characteristic  of  distinguished  i 
ten  this  condition  by  taking  a  great  amount  of  phy 
and  also  of  rest  and  recreation.  When  he  does  work,  i 
his  whole  might,  until  his  energies  are  nearly  expen* 
gives  himself  up  to  sleep,  relaxation,  and  cheerful  oov 
haps  for  days  together,  until,  having  again  filled  up  iik 
life-power,  he  becomes  capable  of  putting  forth  anoth< 
fort.  Mention  is  made  of  this  fad  to  call  attention  to  ti 
of  keeping  up  a  full  supply  of  animal  energy.  Man} 
as  they  are  becoming  distinguished  because  of  prem 
tion;  whereas,  a  little  husbanding  of  their  strength 
saved  theuL  One  of  Beecher's  cardinal  doctrines  and 
keep  his  body  in  firtt-rate  working  order,  just  as  a  g 
keeps  his  tools  well  sharpened.  The  second  cardina 
character  is  the  unwonted  size  of  his  Bensyolenox.  ! 
phrenological  centre  of  his  brain,  and  towerd  above 
ortpai  in  his  head.    While  most  heads  rise  hi&rher  ai»i 


aaiaxy,  curtailed  it  must  be ;  that  he  had  lived  oa  bread  and  watw, 
and  could  do  so  agfun ;  and  that  all  he  needed  was  a  bare  HviDg, 
and  that  he  could  procure  without  temporizing.  Eia  Fikhnebs  ia 
extraordinary.  Veneration,  though  inferior  to  Benevolence  and  Finn- 
aetB,  is  large,  and  considerabl)'  laiger  tban  it  was  two  years  ago, 
while  MarrellouBneiB  is  comparatively  wandng.  Hope  is  unbounded. 
GoMFARiBON  is  the  master«lement  of  his  mind.  Lanoitaoe  is  the 
second  largest  intellectual  organ.  His  elocution  is  peculiarly  freo 
and  flowinji;.  No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  he 
means,  as  he  has  the  rare  laculty  of  transferring  the  full  power  of 
bis  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  minds  of  his  heareis  and  readers 
His  descriptive  powers  are  rarely  equalled,  and  greatly  aided  by  Im- 
itation and  laige  Ideality,  as  he  is  a  great  mimic  If  any  hving  man 
may  properly  be  called  a  child  of  nature,  and  pre-eminently  true  to 
that  nature,  it  is  H.  W.  Beecher.  Few  men  are  lees  perverted,  or 
more  true  to  their  ini^ncts.  In  this,  more  than  in  any  thing  else, 
residee  his  Sunaon  strength.  It  gives  him  simplicity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strengtli  nnequalled  by  thoee  whose  capabibties  are  much 
greater." 

Mr.  Beecher  was  bom  in  litcbfield,  Connecticut,  Juno  24tb,  1818. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1834.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
his  father.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  in  1837,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  the  capital  <£ 
the  State.  There  he  remained  till  accepting  the  unanimous  call  <rf 
.1  new  Congr^^onal  society  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  October,  1847.  His  salary  at  fint 
was  tl,600,  pledged  by  three  persons,  when  the  church  enterprise 
was  an  experiment  It  is  now  $4,000,  having  been  gradually  ad- 
vanced without  his  request  He  is  now  forty-two  years  of  age,  and 
poesoMod  ot  great  phyucal  eneigy  and  vitality.  He  is  of  medium 
heig^t^  mosculat  physique,  and  florid  complexion,  quick  in  his  more- 
ments,  and  vigoroui  in  bis  halnts.  The  origpnal  formation  of  hia 
fine  is  sensuons.  He  would  have  been,  if  not  spiritually  devel- 
oped, a  beai^,  yeomanly-looldng  man.    Hia  fiwe  now  is  indicatin 


pel  pcopb',  though  strangers,  to  sliako  hands  with  hi 
is  ooinpa<'t,  <»f  not  wide  rang*',  only  fair  in  gentle 
i:it't<'d  in  stnjnjzth  «»f  tone.     It  never  tails  to  he  hea 
the  larirest  house,  and  vet  is  not  usually  lou<l,  and 
the  hearer  unpleasantly  conscious  of  its  power,     lie 
markablj  well ;  but  not  so  much  from  superiority  of 
ezquiflite  appreoialion  and  rare  naturalness.  Hence  his 
from  tone,  and  hia  touch  of  inflection  and  emphaas  ii 
Both  voice  and  &ce  have  at  times  a  loving  and 
premon. 

Ifr.  Beecher  is  one  of  a  fiunily  of  thirteen  chiUhen 
are  living.  His  mother,  Rozana  Foote,  of  Guilford,  Ge 
died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  was  one  of  those 
men,  who,  not  favored  with  what  some  esteem  the  ei 
tages  of  town  culture  and  range  of  libraries,  was  gift 
the  abundimt  bounty  of  Nature,  with  the  refined  t 
appredations,  acute  intellect,  and  lofty  aspirings  whic 
cation  in  literature  and  Art  claims  as  its  exclusive  pre 
was  a  natural  painter,  and  not  unsuccessful  in  the  ] 
art  Nature  was  ever  an  open  book,  from  which  di^ 
repressible  delight,  and  flowers  were  among  her  I 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  expression  of  &ce 
manding  presence,  and  of  a  manner  uniting  gentlenes 
which  invested  her  with  a  serene  attractiveness ;  and  \ 
afiiBction  which  drew  nigh  to  adoration.    Her  piety  i 
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dutiDguiHlied  as  an  autbore» ;  Rev.  WiUUm  H.  Beecher,  of  Red- 
ding, MassacbueetU ;  Edward  Beecher,  V>.  D^  now  settled  at  Oales- 
burgb,  IllinoiB,  autlior  of  the  "  Conflict  of  Age« ;"  Mn.  Maiy  P. 
Perkiiia,  wife  of  Thomas  C.  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  Connecticut ;  Rer.  George  Beecher,  who  was  laUed  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  «  gua  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1840 ; 
Mis.  Harriet  E.  Slowe,  wife  of  Frofewor  Stowe,  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  wd  anthorees  c£  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;"  Henry 
Ward,  and  Rev.  Charles  Beecher. 

Dr.  Beecher  has  had  four  children  by  his  second  wife,  Harriet 
Porter,  of  Portland,  Maine ;  three  of  whom  are  living — Thomas  R^ 
a  dei^mau ;  Isabella,  wife  of  John  Hooker,  of  Hartford ;  and 
James  C,  a  student  of  theology. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  mairied,  in  IBSl,  to  Miss  BuUard,  uster  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Bullanl,  of  St  Louis,  who  was  killed  in  the  railroad 
accident  at  Gasconade  Bridge,  of  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  of  Boston,  and 
Rev.  £.  Bullard,  of  Royalton,  Vermont  He  baa  had  nine  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living. 

He  takea  his  given  name  from  two  brothers  of  his  mother,  who 
died  young,  and  were  named  after  their  &thor,  Henry  Ward ;  who, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  showed  a  characteristic  independence  and  prin- 
ciple in  declining  to  receive  the  rum-rations  when  an  officer  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  at  the  capture  of  Lonisbouig;  and  the 
money,  which  he  received  instead,  he  had  made  into  spoons  and 
marked  "  Louisbonrg,"  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  family.  So 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  "comes  rightfolly"  by  his  temperance 
principles. 

He  has  made  one  brief  trip  to  Europe  in  1862,  and  the  impres- 
Hon  he  produced  is  described  in  the  following  spirited  paragraph, 
puhtished  in  the  British  Baniter,  and  written,  we  understand,  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  an  admirable  judge  of  men  and  <rf  [n«aching : 

"Jii.  Henry  Waid  Beecher  is  by  &r  the  most  amusing  and  &»- 
cinaljng  American  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  He  is  a  mass 
of  flaming  fire — restless,  fearless,  brilliant — a  mixture  of  the  poet, 
the  otaiat,  and  the  philoaopher,  Dich  u  we  have  seldom,  if  erar, 
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AVitli  allusion  to  som^*  liap]>y  qualities,  and  we  a 

1.  Tho  summary  of  Mr.  IV-rr-hcr  is   liealth — he 
mind,  and  of  heart,  with  the  con^e(jueut  elasticity 
and  vitality ;  with  firm  will  and  robust  affections. 
free  and  strongs  through  brain  and  muscle.    He  n< 

jecta  moiUdly ;  never  takes  a  dyspeptic  view  <^  lii 
ademii  than  the  case  denuuids. 

2.  Mr.  Beecher  has  what  Coleridge  speaks  d 
accompaniment  and  actoating  principle  of  genius 
following  suggestive  sentence,  he  defines  to  be  '^tl 
the  freshness  and  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  poi 

8.  His  sympathy  with  nature.  No  note  of  fa 
water,  no  sweep  of  tree,  nor  wave  of  grain,  nor ' 
lesoence,  escapes  his  sense  or  fails  to  utter  its  i 
Old  ocean's  voice,  also,  and  the  advancing  storm,  t 
and  the  silent  snow,  are  vocal  to  his  ear  of  truth,  o 
pervading  Divinity.  This  is  noticeable  somewh; 
Papers,"  but  far  more  in  his  sermons. 

4.  His  acute  observation  of  men.  He  manages 
to  apprehend  all  varieties  of  notions  and  prejudice! 
pUed  experiences,  to  appropriate  manifold  expressv 
the  core  of  society  and  the  heart  of  humanity. 

5.  He  has  the  characteristic  of  genius,  to  see  ti 
axe  and  describe  just  as  he  sees.    Hence  his  lei 
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he  never  repeats  and  nerer  saya  what  is  not  iresh.  It  seems  impos- 
aible  to  eibsiut  his  resources.  Only  the  wealth  of  his  genius  eeenu 
greater  than  the  lavishnesa  of  its  expeacliture.  In  this  we  know  not 
his  eqnal,  in  Church  or  State.  He  never  preaches  a  sermon  that  is 
not  remarkable.  They  have  differences  of  degree  and  striking  con- 
trasts of  feature,  but  are  never  commonplace,  and  are  usually  great 

7.  Mr.  Beecher  is  noteworthy  tor  common  sense,  a  gift  rare  aa 
talent  He  never  does  violence  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind. 
He  takes  along  with  him  the  convictions  of  most,  aod  the  sympa- 
thies of  all.  With  his  manifold  Extempore,  talking  week  after 
week,  without  notes  and  without  fetters,  in  polpit  and  on  platfonn, 
of  all  matters — reli^ous,  social,  and  political,  the  most  eiciting  and 
the  most  fiuniliar — it  ia  a  little  remarkable  that  he  has  taid  so  few 
indiscreet  things,  and  so  few  tame  things,  and  that  he  has  rarely  dis- 
tressed an  audience  by  pounding  his  own  fingers  instead  of  the  nail- 
head. 

8.  His  familiar  greatness.  Most  men  are  greater  abroad  than  at 
home.  Their  best  efforts  are  on  special  occasions.  The  opposite  is  sin- 
gularly tme  of  Mr.  Beecher.  Hiapopular  lectures  and  published  writings 
are  but  the  exuberant  offshoots  of  unusual  vitality,  compared  with  the 
depth  and  reach  of  his  sermons.  They  are  like  the  eacape-steam 
from  a  resting  looomotiTe — a  necessity,  and  a  beauty  too — as,  now 
earthward  over  meadow  and  through  trees,  now  heavenward,  it  rOlls 
and  floats  away  in  free,  unstudied,  buoyant,  and  fantastic  forms. 
His  maay-aidedDess  prevents  any  comprehension  of  him  by  a  single 
lecture.  Only  on  his  own  platfonn  can  he  be  justly  known.  There 
let  us  regard  him.  Hark  the  subelantial  building  up  of  truth  from 
the  rock-foundation ;  as  we  follow  the  progress  of  the  work,  note 
the  precise  and  ramified  definitions ;  observe  the  constant  good 
sense  evincing  "  that  just  balance  of  the  faculties  which  is  to  the 
judgment  what  health  is  to  the 'body;"  enjoy  the  illustrations, 
simple,  multiplied,  and  apt ;  see  the  life-picturee,  artistic  and  beauti- 
ful in  their  fidelity  to  nature ;  hear  the  denunciation  of  oppressions 
and  of  shams,  m  contrast  with  the  yearning  pathos  of  loving  ap- 
peal ;  prepare  for  the  climax — it  is  reached ;  to  the  platform's  end 
be  walks  preparingly ;  muscles  harden,  and  forehead-veins  are  fnll-^ 
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now  it  comes,  that  outbumt  of  impaniooed  eloquence  wb«n  "ipeedi 
is  aJI  heart,  and  beait  all  ^»eech,"  when  words  we  interohaugeablj  tbe 
manna  of  tlie  deMit,  the  thunder  of  the  mount,  and  the  meadow*! 
dew ;  when  the  Unseen  is  revealed,  and  Utterance  is  the  aerrant  of 
In^iration ;  when  the  hush  of  Attention  is  smprised  into  Emotion, 
and  starting  tear  responds  to  quivering  lip.  We  are  at  the  pinnacle, 
and  we  see  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  he  ia.  Hay  God  lEeep  "hk 
soul  from  death,  his  eyes  from  tears,  and  his  feet  from  falling  I" 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  phonographic  report  of  one  of  his  ex- 
tempore [Wnyers,  which  gives  a  fair  repreaentation  of  hia  usual  Sab- 
bath ministrations. 

"Our  souls  rejoice,  O  Thou  Blessed  One,  that  we  &el  onnelnB 
drawn  towards  Thee,  fot  it  is  not  in  ««  to  rise;  and  when  our 
thoughts  HK  all  tending  with  sweet  affection  towards  Heaven,  wa 
know  that  tticro  havo  been  solicitations,  and  that  Glod  hath  yearned 
for  ua,  and  sent  forth  ministering  influences  to  walcen  love,  and  lift 
OUT  souls  towards  Him.  Aud  as  the  bud  doth  draw  np  all  vapore,  and 
wreathe  the  earth  round  about  the  mount^n-tops  Uierewith,  so  in 
Thy  high  and  holy  place — yea,  up  towards  Mount  Zion  above.  Thou, 
with  sweet  aud  blessed  looking,  dost  draw  forth  our  affeclJ<Mis ;  and 
our  lieartfl  to-day  exhale  towards  Thee.  For  though  we  have  not 
seen  Thee,  we  know  Thee,  Thou  Mighty  One  I  Thou^  we  have 
never  beheld  Thee  iu  outward  form  and  guise,  our  hearts  liare  taken 
hold  upon  Thee.  That  hand  that  was  pierced  for  us  hath  never 
been  laid  upon  us  in  our  path,  nor  have  those  sacred  wounded  feet 
crossed  our  threshold ;  but  that  heart,  that  mind  of  Thine,  the  iml 
of  Ood,  hath  crossed  the  threshold  of  our  dwellings;  and  with  wa 
hearts,  full  often,  we  have  had  communion  with  Thee,  as  friend  with 

"And  in  the  times  of  darkness  and  of  temptation,  we  have 
wrestled  with  lliee,  even  as  the  Falriarch  of  old;  and  Hun  hast 
given  us  victories,  which  the  tongue  may  not  mention,  and  which 
the  heart  cannot  but  think  of  with  joy,  and  everlasting  gratitude. 
In  times  when  affliction  seemed  to  dissolve  us, — wh._  ■  Heart  was 
as  fruit  abont  to  drop  from  the  bough,  and  diere  was        "'Ofe 
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■treDgth  by  which  to  lay  hold  upon  life,  Thou  hast  come,  Thou 
Blessed  One  I  and  giv«n  strengtli  again  to  I&7  hold  on  life,  and  to 
be  happy  in  life,  and  to  rise  up  above  tbe  darknen  of  peisoDftl 
distress,  and  the  etruggle  and  the  conflict  of  inuningled  evils. 

"Thou  hast  nude  na,  at  times,  fearful  of  dangers;  but  aflenrardi 
Thou  liast  made  us  to  laugh,  as  children  laugh,  when  alarmed,  and 
then  look  back  to  see  that  it  was  but  the  shaking  of  a  leat  And  when 
things  have  seemed  to  settle  aionnd  us  in  darkness,  and  tronbln 
have  come  thick  upon  us,  Thon  hast  lifted  us  up,  and  put  our  feet 
upon  a  rock,  where  there  was  no  tide  that  could  reach,  and  no  wave 
that  could  dash,  and  no  fiood  that  could  sweep  with  destrojing  ed- 
dies about  us  to  unsettle  our  peace,  or  do  us  harm  in  thought  or 
fbeling. 

"And  we  have  been  made  masters,  that  before  had  been  servants 
to  our  circumstances.  We  have  been  able  to  stand  undaunted,  and 
to  beat  back  troubles  that  came  upon  ua.  Thou  hast  lifted  us  np 
from  sorrows,  from  violence,  from  unexpected  evil  When  periods  oS 
dismay  have  come — drifting  in  upon  us  like  diffoaed  mists,  cold  and 
chill, — those  days  of  doubt,  when  we  could  see  nothing — when  the 
pall  of  sileuce  lay  upon  every  thing,  then  Thou  hast  likewise  mam* 
tested  Thyself  unto  us.  Thou  hast  given  ns,  at  last,  a  sweet  pa- 
tience to  stand  still,  and  to  wail ;  and  we  have  finind  that  waiting 
by  Thy  side  is  heUer  tiian  running  alone ;  and  that  to  be  empty  and 
weak,/or  CkniCi  laie,  ia  better  than  to  be  fall  for  our  own  saW 

"  We  rejoice  that  Thou  hast,  in  a  thousand  ways,  manifested  Thy- 
self to  as, — in  all  the  variadona  and  moods  of  sorrow,  of  sufleting,  of 
discouragement;  of  grief  that  rent  our  hearts ;  of  troubles  foreboded, 
but  which  did  not  come. 

"  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  manifwted  Thyself  to  us  in  all 
the  dairet  and  yeamingi  of  our  hearta.  We  have  looked  out  upon 
li&  with  feelings  sometimes  of  y>j,  and  then  with  a  sweet  sadness, 
because,  after  all,  there  was  so  little  in  it,  that  brightness  grew  dim, 
almost  before  it  had  flaahed  its  brigbtneai  fortli ;  and  we  have  been 
glad  of  iL 

"We  thank  Ihee  that  Thou  hast  addressed  lliyMilf  to  us  by  oui 

nobler  thonghto,  and  redeemed  the  wocld  itself  from  emptineai,  and 

U 
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^Teo  it  back  to  iu  crowned  and  glorified.  '  Thon  hut  made  the 
things  that  are  round  about  mb — the  very  flowen  that  periili,  the 
leaves  that  wither  and  drop  away,  the  changei  of  the  teason — all  aro 
nude  to  be  Tfaj  teacheiB  and  preachers  to  our  souls. 
«  "  But  these  things  alone  do  not  content  oa ;  for  thejr  are  the  thii^ 
of  the  lower  life,  and  we  have  yearned  for  that  which  we  have  sot 
We  have  had  divine  incitements ;  we  have  had  blessed  inspirations; 
when  all  that  we  knew  seemed  so  fragmentary,  and  all  that  we  were 
so  exceedingly  little  and  leas  than  fragmentary ;  when  we  have  felt 
that  our  affections  were  so  cold  and  ignoble ;  when  eepecially,  fixno 
a  thought  of  our  own  ungratefulness  and  sellahness  and  pride,  we 
have  turned  to  the  bright  vision  of  Thy  love— eo  sweet,  so  lastii^,  ao 
de«p,  80  gentle,  so  delicate  beyond  all  expreauon  from  human 
tongue ;  when  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  to  be  so  coarse,  so  low, 
so  ignoble,  that  we  scarcely  could  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  Thee !  But 
Thou,  O  Blessed  One !  hast  been  pleased  to  look  upon  us— out  of 
the  brightness  and  radiance  of  Thine  own  perfections.  Out  of  the 
depth  and  purity  and  aweelncsa  of  Thine  own  love.  Thou  hast  looked 
forgivingly  upon  our  rudeness  and  our  hoUownesa,  our  pride,  our  ael- 
fisbness,  our  jealousy,  and  hast  uttered  to  our  houI  promises  that  we 
should  not  always  be  t]ius,-~that  if  we  would  have  failk.  Thou 
aouldit  have  patience  ;  and  that  Thou  wouldst  bring  ua  onward  and 
upward,  step  by  step,  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day! 

"Lord  Jesus,  Thou  wilt  not  forsake  one  word  which  Thou  hast  ever 
uttered.  Thou  wilt  not  betray  one  single  hope  or  eipectaticm  in  our 
hearts  which  Thou  hast  ever  suggested ;  and  all  which  Thou  hast  prom- 
ised Thou  wilt  not  only  do,  but  exceeding  abundantly  more.  Thou 
wilt  outrun  our  most  fruitful  conceptions ;  Thou  wUt  be  more  gen- 
tle than  our  heart  has  felt  in  its  most  raptured  moments ;  Thou  wilt 
be  more  patient  than  our  ulmost  conception  of  patience ;  Thou  wilt 
be  more  full  of  love  and  goodness  than  our  loftiest  aspirations. 

"  We  rejoice  that  there  is  in  Thee  such  infinite  goodness,  and  such 
h^ght,  and  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  mercy.  Still,  we  are 
not  vnlling  to  be  sinful,  or  low,  or  ignorant,  or  poor,  because  of  Thy 
goodness ;  though  we  have  a  strange  wonder  of  ^adneaa  that  ir« 
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are  weak,  because  it  seta  forth  to  ua  such  gloriea  in  Thee,  Thou  uour- 
ishing  God !  patient  with  us,  aa  a  nurse  ia  patient  with  her  children ! 
Yea,  Thou  hast  Thjaelf  declared,  that  the  mother  shall  forget  her 
nursing  child  sooner  than  Thou  wilt  forget  Ihoae  whom  Thou  doat 
love  1  We  take  the  promiae  which  is  in  Thy  declaration,  and  we 
aet  it  against  the  darknesa  of  time  and  trouhle,  and  weighing  down 
of  heart  with  sadness,  and  we  lift  ourselves,  by  this  divine  help, 
above  them  all.  When  we  stand  under  the  darkest  doud,  we  see 
the  bow  of  promise ;  and  we  know  that  Ood  will  not  suffer  the  soul 
to  be  orerwhetmed  by  any  deluge. 

"  And  now,  may  we  have  these  bright  days  more  frequently,  so 
that  their  ^ning  may  cast  a  twilight  into  the  dark  days  that  inter- 
vene. As  they  that  wateh  in  the  mght  shall  behold  the  growing 
light  of  moTniug  reaching  up  the  hill-sides,  mounting  the  bigheat 
cliffi,  and  craning  down  upon  the  valleys  beyond,  so  mayest  Thou  who 
watchest  tbr  ua  see  that  the  lig^t  of  hope,  and  the  glory  of  God,  is 
more  and  more  perfectly  enwrapping  our  whole  experience.  For  it  is 
Thy  work,  blessed  Saviour :  we  are  being  fiishioned  by  Thy  hand, 
and  for  Thy  sake,  aa  well  as  for  our  own.  Thou  art  yet  to  present 
Ds  before  the  throne  of  Thy  Father  spoUesa ;  and  heaven  is  to  re- 
sound with  acdajoationa  of  gladness  for  our  sake,  and  for  Thy  sake. 

"  Thou,  Lord  Josos  1  Thou  who  art  nughty  over  all  things,  and 
with  whom  we  an  fellow-heirs,  we  rejoice  that  in  all  the  things 
which  we  ask  tot  onrselvea  there  is  also  Thine  own  interest,  and 
Thine  own  joy  and  glory,  enwrapped  I 

"  Now  we  beseech  of  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  speak  peaceably  unto 
every  heart  in  Thy  presence  this  momiDg,  according  to  our  various 
necessity.  If  there  be  thoee  here  that  do  not  know  their  own 
trouble,  but  only  know  that  they  are  troubled, — Thou  knoweit,  and 
Thou  canst  entet  in,  and  make  the  darkest  chamber  of  their  heart 
serene  with  li^t  and  peace  1 

"  We  beseech  of  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  sustain  those  who  are  bear- 
ing the  presBure  of  affliction.  Thou  Thyself  didst  bear  afSicUon  for 
them.  Thou  wert  axquainUd  with  grief  And  may  they  look  np^ 
while  their  tears  flow,  into  the  face  of  Him  who  wept,  who  lived, 
who  snfiered,  who  died  for  them  and  for  thur  consolation. 
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"  Grant  Thy  bleeuDg  to  thoee  vbo  ue  Bu&ring  t]i«  baffingi  and 
trials  of  poverty,  in  otnitened  circnnutancM.  Lond,  are  tb^  pooler 
Hum  Thou  wert,  who  hudst  not  where  to  lay  Thy  head  t  Yet  ao  &i 
M  a  connstent  with  their  good,  alleviate  thor  troahle.  Baiie  them 
up  frieodt,  and  comforts  ot  life. 

"Bless  all  thoee  that  are  tried  in  thor  worldly  aSain ;  who,  in 
whatever  way  they  turn,  find  fears  prevailing.  Will  the  Loid  be 
gracious  unto  them,  that  they  may  not  think  their  life  oonmsteth  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  they  possess.  May  they  feel 
that  the  things  of  this  life,  and  all  the  trouble*  that  harass  it, 
quickly  pass  away ;  and  may  they  also  feel  that  they  are  not  in  any 
wise  ruined  or  overturned.  Uay  diey  lay  up  their  treasara  where 
no  misfortune  may  ever  assail.  May  they  believe  in  Him  who  is  ridi 
beyond  all  bankruptcy  1 

"  We  beseech  of  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  be  very  near  to  all  that  an 
in  doubt  of  mind,  and  are  perplexed  in  their  thou^ls  and  belief 
of  things  religious.  Do  Thou  teach  them  the  greatest  of  all  truth — 
how  to  love  God,  and  how  to  diffuse  it  upon  men.  And  may  they 
at  last  find  encouragement  in  this,  (bat  Thou  art  thdr  Qod. 

"  We  beseech  of  Thee  that  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  trust  of  this 
life's  prosperities,  who  are  surrounded  with  friends  and  comforts,  and 
who  have  been  blest  abundantly,  Thou  wilt  grant  humiUty,  (hat 
they  may  not  become  proud,  or  bard  and  unfeeling  towards  thoee 
who  are  less  successful  and  skilful  than  they ;  and  by  so  much  as 
tliey  arc  above  them,  may  they  see  to  it,  not  only  that  they  use 
their  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  but  hearts  and  minds  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men. 

"  Be  near  to  strangers  in  our  midst,  whose  hearts  yearn  for  those 
who  have  been  wont  to  worship  with  them.  Will  the  Lord  bring 
thora  by  faith  very  near.  And  as  they  meet  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  may  they  consciously  be  united  to  all  who  lore  the  Lofd 
Jesus,  and  whom  tiiey  love. 

"  Diffuse  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  over  all  the  earth.  May  sla- 
very cease  ;  may  war  cease  ;  may  intemperance  cease  ;  aayjustiet 
reign,  and  love  upon  justice ;  and  may  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
witii  the  glory  of  God  I     We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.     Ames," 
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*MoBE  thsn  twenty  yetn  ago,  wo  remember  reading,  ia  die 
American  Baptist  Magazine,  a  biographical  aletdi  of  Rer.  John 
Williams,  who  had  removed  to  this  countij  from  Wales,  and' was 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Olirer^treet,  New 
York.  The  arUcle  arrested  our  attention  by  tho  purity  and  grace 
of  its  style,  aad  the  brilliancy  of  its  tone,  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
in  contact  with  a  mind  on  which  Ood  had  set  the  unmistakable  im- 
press of  genius.  It  was  written,  we  learned,  by  Hr.  William  R, 
Williams,  then  a  lawyer,  recently  admitted  to  the  Kew  York  bar, 
and  was  a  tribute  of  filial  piety  to  the  virtues  <^  a  beloved  and 
justly  honored  parent  We  hope  that  this  memoir  may  yet  grace 
some  fbtnre  edition  of  the  Miscellanies.  Not  far  from  this  time,  ai 
the  call  of  his  brethren,  and  under  the  irresistible  convictions  of  hia 
own  soul,  Mr,  Williams  exchanged  his  profesnon  of  law  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Oospel,  and  entered  upon  that  work  in  connection  with 
the  same  Church  that  has  ever  since  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
ministrations.  From  that  time,  by  the  singular  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  his  personal  character,  by  the  depth  and  fervor  of  his  piety, 
by  the  rich  exuberance  of  his  varied  talents,  by  the  wide  range  of 
his  reading  and  erudition,  he  has  steadily  advanced  to  an  eminent 

*  For  this  valnsble  iketch  or  the  cluu*et«r  mi  sljla  of  Dr.  WiUiuns,  va 
tf  e  indobted  to  Frotbuor  A.  C.  Ksndrick,  D.  D.,  of  Roolieit«r. 
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and  honored  pl&ce  in  the  reli^ous  body  to  which  he  is  attached, 
and  h«a  ukcn  an  undiBpnted  rank  among  the  first  preachen  and  re- 
ligious writers  of  the  age.  He  has  attained  a  reputation  in  which 
eveiy  Baptist  maj  feel  a  just  pride,  as  an  additional  evidence  that 
Baptist  priociplee  ore  not,  as  some  have  snpposod,  necevarily  coo.- 
nected,  either  in  their  origin  or  tendency,  with  ignorance  and  dul- 

Indeed,  the  literary  fortunes  of  the  Baptist  denomination  have 
been  not  a  little  remarkable.  Its  eminently  scriptural  and  simple 
church  polity,  its  unswerving  adherence  to  the  Neir  Testament  or- 
dinances, its  uniform  anertion  of  the  doctrine  of  reli^ua  freedom, 
have  of^n  coexisted  with  a  degree  of  humbleness  and  illiterateness 
on  the  part  of  itn  members,  which  naturally  excited  the  contempt  of 
those  influential  sects  that  filled  the  places  of  woridly  power,  and 
presided  over  the  institutions  and  means  of  education.  Yet,  while 
the  great  mass  of  ita  adhcreuts  have  been  plain  and  unlearned,  it 
has  produced  a  few  names  of  the  very  first  distinction,  and  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  redeem  it  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual 
barrenneas.  We  pass  over  the  name  of  Milton,  who,  though  a 
Baptist  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  separate  Baptists  from  other 
evangelical  communions,  dissented  from  them  all  in  some  important 
tenets  of  scriptural  faith.  We  pass  over,  too,  a  multitude  of  lesser, 
but  highly  respected  names  in  the  literaiy  annats  of  our  denomi- 
nation. We  point  now  only  to  the  names  of  Bunyan,  Fuller,  IIsll, 
Foster,  Wayland,  and  Williams,  as  a  constellation  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  which  sheds  a  brilliant  lustre  on  our  denominational 
history.  To  distinguish  and  characterize  the  separate  stars  in  this 
constellation — to  portray  at  length  the  features  of  these  eminent 
men — is  a  task  beyond  our  powers,  as  it  is  aside  from  our  present 
purpose.  Bunyan,  unfiurnished  with  the  lore  of  the  schools,  but 
profoundly  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  futh ;  homely  in  style,  but 
pouring  forth  from  a  warm  heart  and  a  fervid  imagination  a  torrent 
of  pure,  racy,  masculine  English  ;  and  by  the  sufirage,  not  only  of 
the  greatest  literary  critic  of  our  day,  but  of  the  whole  coromon- 
wealth  of  letters,  taking  his  place  alongside  of  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost,  as  one  of  the  "  two  great  creative"  minds  of  the 
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Utter  half  of  the  serenteeDth  centniy : — Fuller,  as  great  in  the  de- 
velopment of  doctiinal,  as  Bunyan  waa  of  experimental  ChriBtJanity; 
trholty  unambitious  of  rhetorical  embellisiiment,  almoet  inaenaible 
to  the  mere  pleasures  of  taste,  but  master  of  a  style  umple,  per- 
spicuous, and  dignified,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  weighty  and 
profound  truths  of  which  it  was  always  the  vehicle : — Hall,  splen- 
did, graceful,  and  majeetjc,  with  a  lai^  and  various  eruditjon,  and 
a  thorough  intellectual  traimug ;  master  alike  of  the  sternest  weap- 
ons of  logic,  and  "  the  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric  ;"  in  style,  com- 
bining tiie  sweetness  of  Addiaou  with  the  sublimity  of  Burke ; 
moving  with  easy  and  colossal  tread  through  the  highest  regions  of 
thought,  and  only  prevented  by  a  taste,  delicate  even  to  fitstidious- 
nesB,  from  rising  continually  to  the  very  loHiest  heights  of  imagina- 
tive eloquence : — Foster,  ragged,  gloomy,  and  original ;  always 
"  puttiDg  a  new  face  upon  things ;"  always  diving  down  to  the 
depths,  and  laying  bare  the  inmost  aoatinny  of  man's  moral  nature ; 
utterly  regardless  of  the  mere  melodies  of  style,  but  expressing 
himself  with  the  most  admirable  precision,  and  dothing  hit 
thoughts  in  words  and  images  of  such  {Mcturesqueuess  and  beauty, 
and  in  sentences  of  such  clumsy  cons&^ction,  that  Hall  happily 
characterized  them  as  "  lumbering  wagons,  loaded  with  gold  :" — 
Wayland,  the  expounder  of  the  principles  of  Moral  Obligation,  and 
of  the  Science  of  Christianity ;  clear,  exact,  and  searching  in  analy- 
sis ;  penetratiog  to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  and  enunciating  its 
ultimate  principles  in  a  style  of  transparent  clearness  and  classical 
pnrity  and  elegance,  and  not  un&equently  rising  to  strains  of  eio- 
quence,  which  show  us 

"How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  In  Hiutbj  lost ;" 

hov  BjJendJd  an  imagination  has  been  reined  in,  and  controlled  by 
a  severely  chastised  taste,  and  a  predominating  habit  of  metaphysi- 
cal analy^  : — and  finally,  Williama,  sweeping  along  in  a  strain,  of 
which  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  fertility  and 
vigor  of  the  thought,  or  the  wealth  of  the  illuatration  and  beauty 
of  the  imagery.  These  are  names  which  represent  a  treasure^  in- 
tellectually and  mtffally,  of  extraordinary  value ;  a  contribution  to 
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tho  literature  of  oui  deDomination  iind  onr  langnaga  wluch  ve  na- 
Bot  contemfdate  without  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  works  of  these  men  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  intel- 
ligent BaptiaL  He  will  find  them  a  libraiy  in  themaelved,  guiding 
him  into  almost  every  department  and  domain  of  religions  thought. 
We  are  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  Hall  and  Poster,  the  benefit  of  the 
perusal,  owing  to  their  peculiar  mental  consdtution  and  ciroon- 
Btaooea,  is  not  without  some  drawbacks  to  <xdin«ry  mindi.  Nei- 
ther was  eminent  as  a  theolt^ian.  Hall,  eonsdous  of  splendid  alnli- 
tiea,  only  came  gradually  into  a  full  reci^nition,  and  nnder  tlw 
(XMuplete  sway  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  on  the  subject  of  com- 
nuinion  his  works  advocate  views  at  variance  with  the  prevailii^ 
Baptist  usages  in  this  country.  Foster  was,  in  temperameDt,  utor- 
nine  and  gloomy ;  remote  in  his  habitual  subjects  of  thought  from 
the  ordinary  range  of  Ghrirtian  eiperieuoe,  and  on  that  of  Aitute 
punishment,  allowing  biuiRel^  tremblingly,  indeed,  in  a  latitude  of 
apcculatJon,  whicli,  consistently  carried  out,  would  go  &r  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  evangelical  tiiith.  Still,  these  views  by  no  means 
pervade  his  writings ;  and  after  making  all  allowtmce  for  whatevM" 
was  peculiar  iu  tlie  talents  and  temperament  of  those  eitTBordinary 
men,  we  repeat  the  expreraion  of  our  wish,  that  the  writings,  so  far 
as  accessible,  of  all  these  lights  of  the  Church,  may  be  found  on  the 
dielves,  and  often  in  the  hands,  of  every  one  who  owns  the  Baptist 
name.  They  are  at  present,  ne  believe,  read  more  extensively  with- 
out the  pale  of  our  denomination  than  within  it  We  would  not 
narrow  the  circle  of  their  influence ;  we  would  rather  enla^  it,  by 
brining  them  into  closer  familiarity  with  Uioee  wh6  are  the  more 
immediate  heirs  of  their  treasures  of  pious  thought  and  consecrated 
eloquence. 

Of  the  noble  list  above  enumerated,  four  sleep  mOi  the  sainted 
aod  honored  dead.  Bunyan  finished  his  testimony  antidst  the 
stormy  times  of  the  English  licvolution.  Fuller  died  in  1815,  after 
a  life  of  surpassing  activity  and  usefulness.  Hall,  just  twenty  years 
ago,  exchanged  a  life  of  almost  perpetual  agony  for  the  rest  of 
heaven ;  and  only  very  recently  hie  fiieud,  Foster,  has  gone  down  to 
the  tomb  full  of  honors  and  of  years.    Wayland  and  Williams  «i* 
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among  us  in  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  their  powers,  omamenta  and 
pillars  of  our  American  Zion.  We  shall  incur  no  charge  of  exa^ei^ ' 
ation  in  pladng  thrar  names  alongside  of  those  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Tbeir  vrritings,  comparatively  limited  in  quantity,  are  of  a 
value  which  stamps  thera  as  clasuci  in  the  language.  They  are 
living — they  are  among  ns— they  are  our  own;  and  we  mnat  be 
permitted  for  a  few  momenta  longer  to  bcAd  their  names  in  juxtapo- 
ution.  In  the  cast  and  atractnre  cf  their  minds  they  are,  indeed, 
widely  different.  Dr.  Wayland,  althou^  an  accomplished  scholar, 
malcea,  we  presume,  no  pretention  to  the  almost  nnlimited  range  of 
erudition  which  charncteriKa  his  younger  contemporary.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, althou^  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  would  readily  yield 
the  pabn  to  Dr.  Wayland  in  respect  to  the  power  and  habits  of  close 
It^cal  reasoning  and  analysis.  Dr.  Wayland  is  a  sound  scholar, 
and  a  distinguished  thinker;  Dr.  Williams  is  a  sound  thinker,  and  a 
distinguished  scholar.  Dr.  Wayland  illustrates  but  sparingly  trom 
history,  but  always  with  great  propriety  and  effect ;  Dr.  Williams 
almost  overwhelms  ns  with  the  affluence  of  his  historical  tllustratdons. 
In  Dr.  Wayland,  the  metaphymcal  element  predominates  over  the 
rhetorical ;  in  Dr.  Willianu,  the  rhetorical  and  ims^native  are  m(»« 
conspicuoua  than  the  metaphymcsL  Dr.  Wayland  seeks  to  present 
troth  in  its  moet  abstract  and  general  expresnon ;  Dr.  Wilbams  to 
embody  it  in  some  striking  incident  or  image.  The  style  of  the  two 
is  as  widely  diverse  aa  their  modes  of  thinking.  That  of  Dr.  Way- 
land  has  the  advantage  in  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  classical  finish 
and  elegance  ;  that  of  Dr.  Wilbams  excels  in  the  abundance  with 
which  it  ponrs  fourth  beantdfd  thought  and  imagery,  oareless  of 
graces,  and  yet  perpetuidly  snatching  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
A  pE^  of  Dr.  Wayland  is  an  English  landscape,  chastened  by  taste- 
ful cultivation  into  severe  beauty  and  regulated  fertility ;  a  page  of 
Dr.  Williams  is  an  American  forest — a  wilderness  of  untamed  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.  Dr.  Wayland  renunds  us  of  a  Grecian  tem- 
I^  vronght  of  the  most  precious  materials  into  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  and  proportion;  Dr.  Williams,  of  a  (Gothic  cathedral, 
gorgeous  in  its  manilbid  deoocationa,  resounding  with  organ  melo- 
dies, and  clostering  wHh  the  solenm  anooiatiou  of  the  Middle  Agea. 
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Both  are  br  from  being  mere  men  of  the  cloaet  Both  are  **  men 
oi  thought  and  men  of  action ;"  men  of  ready  practical,  as  well  as 
of  profound  thoOTOtical  iriwlom.  Both  have  not  only  plenty  of  bul- 
lion dug  out  &om  the  mines  of  thoo^t,  and  stored  up  in  the  cs^ 
cioua  chamben  of  tlieir  intellects,  but  (what  many  great  men  have 
not)  plenty  of  change  for  the  ordinary  currency  of  life.  Both  have 
a  constant  and  keen  eye  upon  the  great  moral  and  political  changea 
which  are  going  forward  in  society;  and  whfie,  on  the  whole,  de- 
(^edly  conservatiTe  in  their  principles,  have  a  warm  and  deep  sym* 
pathy  with  every  movement  which  tends  to  the  .wivld's  diaenthral- 
raent  and  elevation.  Both  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  our  reU- 
gious  organizations  and  deliberative  aHembliea.  The  noble  and  ma- 
jestic form  of  Dr.  Wayland  enforces  the  sentiments  of  wisdom  which 
he  so  eloquently  utters ;  the  slender  £rame  and  shrinking  modesty  <t[ 
Dr.  Williams  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  rich  melodies  of 
thought  and  speech  that  tremble  from  his  tongue,  and  seem  to  gush 
in  a  resistless  torrent  from  Iiis  soul. 

From  the  pens  of  both,  tlie  American  Cliurch  has  yet  much  to 
hope  and  to  expect  We  eliould  regard  it  as  a  great' calamity  to  the 
cause  of  letters  and  reb'giou,  should  either  lay  aside  his  pen  before 
giving  us  many  raoru  of  the  fhiits  of  bis  large  experience  and  ma- 
tured powera.  Dr.  Williams  is'undcrstood  to  be  accumulating  ma- 
terials for  a  work,  to  which  the  wishes  of  his  brethren  have  long 
destined  him — the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Church,  in  special 
connection  with  that  of  his  own  denombaUon.  May  God  spsre  his 
life  to  bring  the  work  to  a  happy  completion !  Dr.  Wayland  has 
published  the  biography  of  that  apostle  of  Modem  Missions,  the  htt« 
Dr.  Judson.  No  more  appropriate  designation  could  have  been 
made.  It  was  fitting  that  such  a  Christian  scholar  should  commem- 
orate the  deeds  of  such  a  Christian  hero ;  that  he  whoee  sermon  on 
the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  thrilled  and  fired,  in 
the  infancy  of  that  enterprise,  tJie  heart  of  the  Chnrch  universal,  and 
did  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  entlirone  it  in  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  should  record  the  aohierements,  and 
delineate  the  character,  of  him  in  whom,  of  all  modem  men,  the  sub- 
limity of  the  missionaiy  principle  has  been  the  most  perfectly  embodied. 
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But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  oar  present 
paper.  It  is  matter  of  just  congratulation  to  the  public,  that  Dr. 
Williama  has  at  length  come  forward  with  a  more  fonnal  claim 
upon  ita  attention,  than  ia  the  occasional  siDgl&  discourses  which  he 
had  previously  published.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  taken  bis  place 
distinctly  in  the  field  of  reli^ous  authorship.  Such  as  have  had  the 
ptivil^  of  sbariDg  his  private  intarconrse,  and  of  listening  to  him 
in  meetings  of  business  and  debate,  have  known  that  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  the  noble  discourses  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public, 
were  little  more  than  specimens  of  the  habitual  products  of  his  mind. 
We  have  beard  him  on  topics  that  sprung  up  casually  in  the  turn 
of  a  debate,  where  all  previous  preparation  waa  precluded,  give  utter- 
ance, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  an  arguinent  a;  complete  and 
compact,  couched  in  language  as  finished  and  graceful,  and  at  onc« ' 
adorned  and  enforced  by  as  ample  a  ftmd  of  illustration,  as  are,  per 
haps,  to  be  met  even  in  bis  more  elaborate  discourses. 

Indeed,  nothing  in  Dr.  Williams  is  more  striking  than  his  uniform 
and  complete  command  of  bis  powers ;  the  promptness  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  marshals,  and,  with  the  speed  of  light,  concentrates 
his  intellectual  resources.  It  seems  as  if  that  capacious  memory  had 
gathered  every  &ict  iu  the  wide  domain  of  art  and  science,  and  more 
especially  of  sacred,  civil,  and  literary  history,  and  held  them  all  in 
perfect  subordination,  ready  in  an  instant  to  accumulate  their  whole 
force  on  the  point  to  be  defended  or  assailed.  Dr.  Williams's  mind 
has  no  eveiy-day  and  Sunday  dress.  He  ia  not,  like  Goldsmith, 
common-place  in  conversation,  but  brilliant  with  the  pen.  He  is 
rather  like  Goldsmith's  celebrated  and  gigantic  contemporary,  John- 
son, whose  ordinary  conversation  conveyed  lessons  of  not  inferior 
wisdom,  and  couched  in  language  of  purer  and  more  nervous  elo- 
quence, than  his  writings.  In  Johnson,  and  probably  in  Robert 
Hall,  the  advantage  in  sententious  energy  waa  on  the  side  of  their 
extemporaneous  efforts.  The  mind  of  neither  was  suffidootly  simple 
and  self-oblivioiis  to  be  entirely  natural,  when  consciously  approach- 
ing the  great  tribunal  of  the  public  Williams  is  Williams  every- 
where. His  intellect  is  too  active  and  rapid  not  to  do  itself  justice 
on  the  moat  ordinary  occasions ;  while  he  is  too  thoroughly  absorbed 
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in  bii  subject  to  let  tbe  fear  of  criticiam  ioflnflnoe  his  mora  elabonto 
peribimuioee.  We  have  no  great  req>ect  for  BoawelL  Macula^ 
tella  oa  that  it  was  not  merely  in  spite,  but  becauae  of  his  being  om 
of  tbe  most  dei^icable  men  tbat  ever  lired,  that  he  produced  one  ot 
the  beet  t»ogn[^es  that  were  ever  written.  Bat  we  almost  wi^ 
Dr.  Willianu  could  be  Boneeiliud.  There  ore  few  men,  we  thini^ 
the  eveiy-dar  effusona  of  wboee  intellect  would  yield  so  rich  a  ban- 
quet <rf  wiidom. 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  analyiia  of  Dr.  Williama'a  charactertatica 
aa  a  writer,  we  should  aasign  the  first  place  to  the  eminent  B[urita- 
ali^  and  devotion  evinced  in  his  worka ;  not  merely  to  their  nnifixm 
reoognition  of^  but  their  thorough  baptism  in,  tbe  great  trutha  d 
enngelical  reli|^on.  Tbe  Gospel,  aa  a  acbeme  for  man's  redemption 
and  a  code  of  human  du^,  reigna  supreme  in  hia  a&ctiona,  and  he 
bows  to  the  sway  of  ita  troths  his  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  Few  writers  bring  out  in  greater  ricbneea,  the  glorious  doc- 
triaes  of  the  Go^l ;  and  fewer  still  unfold  so  fully  their  bearing  on 
all  the  duties,  relatiom,  and  iatereets  of  men.  Dr.  Williams  is  a 
theologian;  but  we  think  not  strictly  a  metaphyucal  theolo^on. 
He  holds,  we  doubt  not,  a  clearly-deSned  and  well-adjuated  syatem 
of  Scripture  doctrines,  and  is  well  read  in  the  theology  of  onr  own 
and  of  former  limes.  Bnt  tlie  form  under  which  he  loves  to  c<hi- 
templata  divine  truth,  ia  not  that  of  a  system  of  abstract  dogma^ 
bound  together  by  logical  affinities,  but  of  practical  principles,  per- 
vading the  affairs,  and  controlling  the  destiDies  of  men;  the  pivots 
aiDund  which  human  society  revolves ;  ihe  grand  nervona  netwwk 
distributed  through  the  entire  social  body,  and  bringing  it  into  vital 
contact  with  the  Saprema  and  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  light  of  reli- 
^OUB  truth,  he  contemplates  all  the  facta  of  human  history  and 
human  life ;  and  with  great  freedom  and  justness  brings  religions 
principles  to  bear  on  every  department  of  human  action.  In  all  the 
changes  of  society,  he  sees  but  the  evidences  of  a  God  hon<H^  or 
disobeyed ;  of  moral  prindple  heeded  or  trampled  under  fooL 

Another  featore  of  Dr.  Williams's  writings  is  the  extenave  reading 
and  erudition  which  they  display.  Uis  varied  and  univeisal  know- 
ledge, hke  the  gold  of  California,  crops  out  at  every.point,  and  fiwoea 
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itself  forth  in  an  unfailiDg  t^ulence  of  illustrBtaon  and  inugeiy. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  parade  of  leaniiiig.  Although  a  scholar  from 
the  cradle,  and  thtKoughlf  vened  both  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture  and  in  the  languages  and  l>t«ratare  of  Modem  Europe,  yet 
he  rarely  puts  himself  before  the  public  in  the  attitude,  or  with  the 
pretensions,  of  a  scholar.  Yet  every  page  t^ma  with  the  evidences 
of  &  richly-stored  mind ;  of  s  mind  that  has  gathered  its  treasurea 
not  merely  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten  walks  <^  knowledge,  but  in 
regions  which  only  few  minds  enter,  and  still  fewer  thoroughly 
explore.  Dr.  Williams's  Bcqn(untanc«  with  history — a  study  of 
which  he  seems  peculiarly  fond — is  equally  comprehensire  and  pro- 
found. To  adopt  his  own  striking  Ggur^  he  is  equally  ready  to  do 
battle  with  the  enemy  at  the  gates,  and  to  shift  his  ground  to  the 
gravea  of  the  Fathers  and  the  monuments  of  the  old  past.  We  know 
of  no  reli^ous  wnUx  of  our  Umes,  unless  It  be  Isaac  Taylor,  nor  of 
any  secular  writer  except  Macaulay,  who  revels  in  so  rich  a  store  of 
knowledge  respecting  all  the  great  movements  and  aspects  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  both  in  our  own  and  former  times.  The 
most  obscure  and  recondite  epochs  and  sections  of  church  history, 
he  seems  thoroughly  to  have  expl<x^.  The  whole  cycle  of  changes 
through  which  infidel  philosophy  has  passed,  its  scoffihg,  its  specu- 
lative, its  scientific,  its  transcendental,  and  its  socialist  aspects — 
with  all  he  seems  equally  &miliar,  and  against  all  he  levels  his 
powerful  artillery. 

This  affluence  of  illustration,  especially  of  historical  illustration, 
imparts  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Williams  a  very  marked  character. 
Names  which  rarely  appear  in  pulpit  discourses,  the  names  of  phi- 
losophers, statesmen,  poets,  infidcla,  as  well  as  of  Patriarchs,  Apostles, 
and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  his  writings. 
In  this,  we  think,  he  Judges  wisely.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  prevail- 
ing prejudice  in  our  chnrches  against  the  introduction,  to  any  con- 
nderable  extent,  of  names  and  incidents  from  secular  history;  and 
some  clergymen  systematically  confine  all  their  historical  references 
within  the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Narratives.  Whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  this  prejudice,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  prejudice,  and 
that  our  educated  pmachen  would  add  to  tlie  freahnefle  and  interest 
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of  their  dUcouTees  by  bringing  tliem  into  contact  at  a  larger  nmnber 
of  points  with  htunan  life,  and  especially  by  widening  tlieir  range  c^ 
historical  illustration.  W«  grant  that  do  uninspired  narntiTe  can 
riral,  in  importance  and  interest,  tiioee  of  the  Sacred  record.  We 
grant  that  there  is  probably  no  principle  of  tmth  and  duty  of  vhidh 
they  do  not  Bomewhere  famish  an  illustration.  But  bo  doea  the 
Lord's  Prayer  surpan  in  weight  and  fitlness  of  meaning,  any  suppli- 
cation ever  breathed  from  human  lips,  and  enfolds  in  some  one  (rf  its 
clauses  the  substance  of  every  aspiration  which  the  human  heart  can 
utter  to  its  God.  With  just  as  much  propriety,  therefore,  might  we 
cast  all  our  supplications  into  the  mould  furnished  by  the  great  Au- 
thor of  prayer,  as  circumscribe  our  lessons  of  instruction  from  the 
Kvine  Government,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  pnlpit,  by  that  narrow, 
though  pregnant  section  of  it  comprised  within  the  Sacred  Narra- 
tives. Take  the  periods  from  which  Dr.  Williams  draws  some  of  his 
most  impressive  illustrations :  The  Epoch  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  period  of  English  history  which  witnessed  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  stem  piety  of  the  Puritan,  and  the  brilliant  profligacy  of 
the  Cavalier;  the  ago  of  riotous  infidelity,  which  found  its  culmina- 
ting point  and  fitting  climax  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 
These  periods  approach  near  to  our  own  day.  They  fostered  prind- 
ples  and  originated  slates  of  society,  of  which  we  yet  feel  the  influ- 
ence. Aud  shall  not  the  teacher  of  religion  be  permitted  to  ungle 
out  from  these  and  other  periods,  such  striking  examples  as  may, 
either  by  conformity  or  contrast,  enforce  the  great  truths  which  ho 
delivers}  Studying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 
Studying  the  history  of  the  Bible,  teaches  us  how  to  read  all  his- 
tory; furnishes  the  key  with  which  we  are  to  nnlock  its  secrets; 
the  light  in  which  we  are  to  decipher  and  interpret  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  hieroglyphics — the  Menes  and  Tekels— the  words  of  fate 
and  doom  which  the  finger  of  God's  providence  inscribes  on  the 
palace-walls  of  empires. 

Wo  are  aware  of  the  necessary  condiUona  of  our  recommendation. 
He  who  would  illustrate  from  history,  must  /tuour  history,  aud  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  If  ministers  made  themselves  at 
home  in  aaj  branch  or  section  of  history,  they  conld  not  lefrain 
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from  atliudoiis  to  it  on  befitting  occobioiib.  Here  is  one  of  th« 
strong  points  of  Dr.  Williams :  he  hss  studied  (he  chronicles  of  for- 
mer times,  outil  he  lives  in  the  past,  as  other  men  live  in  the  preteut. 
He  has  hut  to  start  an  idea,  and  names  and  facts  come  clustering 
round  it  to  bring  it  within  the  rec<^ized  sphere  of  human  expe- 
rience, to  giv^it  at  once  life  and  confirmation.  He  has  read  historj, 
hot  only  deeply,  but  iu  the  devout  spirit  of  a  ChriBtian.  With  him, 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  God  of  Nature,  of  Providence, 
and  of  Revelation,  is  one  God ;  and  wherever  he  sees  the  footprints 
of  that  Glorious  Being — wherever  be  sees  a  blessing  following  obe- 
dience to  Hiin,  and  disobedience  linked  to  its  inevitable  curse,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  seize  and  hold  up  the  lesson.' 

But  wide  as  has  been  Dr.  Williams's  reading,  large  as  is  his  stock 
of  erudition,  it  has  not  overlaid  and  smothered  his  powers  of  original 
and  independent  thinking.  His  writings  display  everywhere  an  in- 
tellect equally  actire  and  vigorous;  a  mind  that  makes  its  own  ob- 
servations, that  draws  its  own  conclusions,  and  uses  its  large  stores 
of  information,  not  as  substitutes,  but  materials  for  thought.  His 
mind  never  rests  upon  the  surfiice  of  his  facts,  but  pierces  below  to 
the  principle  which  they  embody;  and  it  is  in  illustration  of  that 
principle  that  they  marshal  themselves  on  his  page.  We  will  not 
say  that  his  historical  bets  do  not  sometimes  mislead  him ;  that  an 
illustration  does  not  sometimes  impose  itself  upon  him  as  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  that  sometimee  his  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  overbur- 
dened by  his  multibrious  acquisiiioDS.  It  would  be  strange,  indeedi 
if  such  were  not  the  case.  Yet  rarely,  we  think,  is  learning  so 
various  accompanied  by  original  powers  of  so  high  an  order.  Barely 
are  latge  treasures  of  inlfiUectual  wealth  so  little  oppressive  to  their 
possessor.  Rarely  is  an  intellectual  armor  so  heavy  and  complete, 
adjusted  so  perfectly  to  its  wearer,  and  borne  and  wielded  with  so 
much  ease. 

But  along  with  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  and  powers  of  think- 
ing of  a  high  order.  Dr.  Williams's  writings  evincA  an  uncommonly 
brilliant  and  fervid  imagination.  This  foses  and  blends  into  har- 
mony alt  his  powers  and  acquiutions,  imparts  to  his  pages,  ever, 
fresh  life  and  interest,  and  causes  them  to  teem  with  tiie  most  strik- 
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iog  lud  beautiful  imagery.  Indeed,  Dr.  WilUftmi  thinks  in  tto 
jihior;  his  figures  are  not  after-thoughta^  aaperindnced  vfiM  his 
style  of  iUuatration  or  embellishment ;  they  are  wrought  into  the 
v«iy  texture  of  his  thought ;  they  ue  the  fonn,  the  body,  whidi  it 
naturally  and  almost  neoeasarily  aasmnes.  We  must  be  pernutted 
to  string  together  a  few  of  those  pearls  of  imagery  %ith  which  hia 
writings  abound.  We  take  them  almost  at  random.  In  the  kGs- 
cellanieB  (p.  6),  he  says  of  Literature,  that "  it  is  the  Nikuneter  on 
whoee  graded  scale  we  read  not  merely  the  height  to  which  tlte 
rushing  stream  of  the  nation's  intellect  has  risen,  or  the  d^^iee  to 
which  it  has  sunk,  bat  also  the  character  and  extent  of  the  harverts 
yet  to  be  reaped  in  coming  months  along  the  whole  course  of  Utese 
waters." 

The  following,  from  Religions  Prepress  (p.  48),  is  a  beantifiil  aped- 
men  at  once  of  historical  illustration  and  bold  metaphor.  The  "  Re- 
call of  the  dead"  is  a  conception  which  belongs  to  the  noblest  class 
of  imagery : 

"  Those  who  have  attained,  arc  honored,  and  presented  as  patterns 
and  incentives  for  the  emulation  of  those  who  come  after.  'Being 
dead,  tlicy  yet  speak.'  It  was  a  touching  memorial  to  their  ctxa- 
rade,  the  warrior  of  Breton  birth,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  first 
grenadier  of  France,  an  he  was  called,  when  after  his  death,  hif 
comrades  insisted  that,  tliougli  dead,  his  name  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  rolb :  it  was  still  regularly  called,  and  one  of  the 
survivors  as  regularly  answered  for  the  departed  soldier :  '  Dead  on 
tlic  field,'  Tlie  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
such  roll-call  of  tho  dead.  It  is  the  register  of  a  regiment,  which 
will  not  allow  death  to  blot  names  from  its  page,  but  records  the 
soldiers  who  have,  in  its  ranks,  won  honorable  graves  and  long- 
abiding  victories." — P.  48. 

"  As  Geology  scratches  tlic  rind  of  oar  globe,  some  are  hoping  to 
dig  up  and  fling  out  before  the  nations  a  contradiction  to  the  oracles 
of  the  earth's  Creator ;  and  to  find  a  birth-mark  on  the  creature  that 
shall  impeach  the  truth  of  its  Maker's  registers  as  to  its  age  and 
history." — P.  21. 

"  Faith  does  not  assume  to  dissect  sway  the  Divine  Justice  from 
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the  Divine  Mercy.  It  was  a  frandulent  clmmant  to  the  sacred  title 
of  mother,  who  at  the  throne  of  Solomon,  asked  the  diTision  of  the 
living  child.  And  it  is  but  a  spurioua  faith,  and  a  foiled  Christianity, 
that  would  hew  apart,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mercy-scat,  the  living  Chriat, 
and  taking  Hb  grace,  leave  His  holiness," — P.  4Y, 

"  Man  has  capacities  and  aspirations  that  the  earthly,  the  peridis- 
ble,  the  finite,  and  the  sinful  can  never  satisfy.  In  tenderness  to  our 
race,  God  commands  them  to  seek  in  Himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
Hia  nature  and  will,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  those  enjoyments 
that  naught  lower  and  less  than  Himself  can  furnish.  We  can 
eauly  conceive,  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  how  unhappy  it 
were  that  a  being  of  higher  endowments  and  long  duration,  should 
be  decreed  to  mate  with,  and  hang  npon  one  of  much  inferior  nature 
and  of  shorter  date  than  itself.  li^  for  instance,  the  aloe,  the 
plant  of  centuries,  were  feted  to  be  the'appendage  and  parasite  of  the 
ephemeroD,  the  insect  of  a  day,  it  would  be  doomed  virtually  to 
early  and  lonely  widowhood  by  the  untimely  decay  of  its  idol,  and 
the  perfect  inadequacy  and  early  rottenness  of  its  appointed  prop. 
The  soni,  with  its  unrenounceablo  immortality,  and  i(«  infinite  as- 
pirations, is  such  plant  of  the  long  centuries,  an  aloe  of  the  eternities 
beyond  this  world.  Did  God  permit  man  to  accept  as  supreme 
standard,  and  object,  and  end,  auglit  finite,  mortal,  and  imperfect,  it 
would  be  mating  this.  His  creature,  to  inevitable  disappointment  and 
boundless  misery." — P,  51. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Williams  is  in  harmony  with  the  above  charac- 
teristics ;  it  is  always  racy,  vigorous,  and  eloquent,  with  a  certain 
quaintncss  and  tinge  ef  the  antique,  in  which  we  discern  the  writer's 
femiliarity  with  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Not  that 
it  bears  any  marks  of  formal  imitation ;  its  beauties,  and  they  are 
great,  and  its  faults,  which  are  not  wanting,  are  all  his  own.  There 
is  nothing  stereotyped,  nothing  common-place ;  his  mind  shakes 
itself  free  from  all  conventional  superficialities,  strikes  into  the  heart 
of  the  subject,  and  as  it.  pursues  its  unbeaten  way,  turns  up  per- 
petually new  and  striking  beauties  of  diction  and  imagery.  Of  our 
author  it  may  be  emphatically  swd, " nit  quod  Uli^t  tton  omavil" — 
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be  adorna  whateTer  be  teachea.  Tbe  moat  <x»nnKat{ilM6  th«ne 
opens  into  licJinest  beneath  bii  handling ;  the  ni«t  ooounoihplaoa 
thought  itaiti  into  beauty  beneath  the  magic  of  hie  pen.  Hia  a^le 
baa  great  breadth,  variety,  uid  power.  In  the  ricbneee  and  waimth 
of  ite  coloring — ^iu  tbe  foloees  and  krftinew  of  ita  march — is  ita  oc- 
caaional  irr^olaritioe  and  negligence  of  the  minor  graow  of  oxpna- 
aion,  it  reminda  na  of  Chabnen,  between  wboae  mind  and  tJiat  of 
Dr.  Williama  there  are  aome  strong  pointa  of  analogy.  Hit  wiwda 
an  Mcitooaly  choaen,  or  rather,  t^y  hardly  aeem  to  be  cboaen  ii 
all,  but  guab  sfXHitaneonBly  forth  as  the  natural  and  qvpnipriate 
embodimmt  ot  tbe  thought.  Tbey  have  great  freedom  and  frab- 
neaa,  and  in  their  imaginative  and  pictureaque  character,  they  remind 
DB  (^  tbe  quali^  which  Uacaulay  aacribea  to  Milt(»i,  and  which  ia 
■ko  eminently  obatacteriitic  of  Foster.  They  are  ekarmtd  wotda. 
Thicy  surest  to  the  imagination  more  than  tbey  convey  direotiy.lo 
the  intellect  They  open  far-reaching  vistiu,  through  which  tbe 
mind  looks  oat  on  either  side  of  that  lumiaous  track  along  which 
tbe  anthor  is  conducting  it 

The  faults  of  Dr.  Williams's  style  are  cloeely  allied  to  bis  excel- 
lences. It  would  probably  be  objected  to  as  too  ornate,  too  prolific 
of  imagery.  Bis  tniud  is  a  tropical  region,  in  which  fruita  and  flow- 
■en  of  extraordinnry  beauty  are  poured  forth  eveu  in  rank  luzuriance. 
The  mind  of  the  reader  sometimes  asks  the  repose  of  a  diction  more 
umple  and  severe.  Sucli,  however,  is  the  cooatitation  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's niind :  he  could  not  change  it  if  he  would ;  and  we  neither 
oq)ect  nor  wish  that  be  should  make  the  attempt  Had  Buike  or 
Chalmere  been  asked  to  rein  in,  and  bring  down  to  a  somewhat 
juster  level,  their  sweeping  and  majestic  maich  of  diction,  and  to 
chasten  into  perfect  taste  their  exuberant  and  gorgeous  imagery, 
tbey  would  probably  have  disre^^arded  the  requirement ;  or,  in  at- 
tempting compUance,  would  have  sacrificed  tta  higher  ezcellences 
than  they  woidd  have  gained.  Many  spoU  that  dim  thdr  lustre 
would  have  been  removed,  but  the  lustre  itself  would  have  gone 
with  tbem.  Wo  should  have  had  abuudnnco  of  correctneee,  but  we 
should  not  have  h^  Burke  and  Chalmers.  Style  is  inseparably  al- 
lied to  thought— it  ia  the  image  and  esprenon  of  tbe  writ«r'a  nund ; 
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and  lo  ask  any  radical  cbango  in  it,  ib  to  ask  a  radicid  revolution  in 
his  modes  of  thinking. 

What  we  would  ask  from  Br.  Williams  is,  a  more  Sequent  "  turn- 
ing of  the  style,"  a  greater  severity  in  the  work  of  revision.  Let  him 
"  write  with  fury,"  but  correct  with  somewhat  more  of  "  phl^m." 
Subjects  BO  important  as  those  which  he  discusses,  thoughts  so 
weighty  as  those  which  he  utteis,  are  worthy  of  being  put  forth  in 
the  very  hest  form  which  he  can  bestow  upon  them.  Some  of  his 
productions  bear  the  marks  of  haste ;  the  structure  of  the  sentences 
is  not  unfrequently  negligent  and  ungraceful — sometimes  obscure^ 
and  sometimes  clogged  by  repetitions.  A  sentence  is  not  unfre- 
quently drawn  out  by  the  addition  of  clauses,  which  wotdd  much 
better  form  a  new  and  independent  construction.  We  might  give 
many  examples  of  these  blemishes,  especially  from  the  Discourses  on 
Religious  Progress,  but  we  think  it  nnnecesaary.  We  will  merely  dte 
one  or  two  from  his  works  indiscriminately.  Oil  the  first  p^;e  of  the 
Miscellanies  we  have  the  sentence  :  "You  know  how  the  phywcal 
condition  of  a  people  may  remain  unchanged,  whilst  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  a  people  is  deteriorating  rapidly  and  fatally."  The  repetition 
of  "  of  a  people,"  here  strikes  us  as  ungraceful.  So  in  the  sentence 
but  one  immediately  preceding :  "  Acting  on  the  homes  of  a  land — 
it  must  send  out  its  waters — over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
goodly  land ;"  the  construction  is  certainly  wanting  in  unity  and 
compactness.  On  page  38  of  "Reli^ons  Prc^ess,"  the  sentence 
'commencing,  "  Kay,  in  your  own  hearts,"  furnishes  an  instance  of 
hasty  and  even  inaccurate  construction.  Constructions,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, occasionally  occurring,  we  cannot  approve:  "Ullthe  Sab- 
bath wss  stript  of  its  legitimate  honors,  of  its  sanctities  not  only,  hnt 
of  its  decencies  even."  The  phrase,  "  far  as,"  for  "  as  far  as,"  ap- 
pears fre<]uently  in  the<ie  pages.  It  is  admissible  in  poetry,  but  in 
prose  is  inelegant,  except  in  the  sense  of  "however  far,"  which  is 
not  our  author's  mode  of  using  it.  Our  author  ia  also  unmerciful  in 
his  use  of  the  conjunction  "  and,"  in  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  as 
A,  and  B,  and  C,  We  need  bardlj  say,  that  in  respect  to  this  there 
are  three  classes  of  constructions:  first,  the  asyndeton,  or  entire 
omission  of  the  connecdug  particle ;  second,  its  omission  between  all 
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the  tertm  of  the  aeriaa,  except  Ihe  two  Uit ;  and,  finillj,  ita  ineotioD 
between  Uiem  sll.  Hie  second  ot  theee  is  tlie  ardiiui7  eonalmotion. 
The  fint  ia  &vcinble  to  oondenaed  energjr,  and  i>  in  frequent  niairitli 
DemoMthenet.  The  last  ii  occuiondljr  proper  tar  riietorical  unplifi- 
oation,  or  for  detaining  the  memberB  of  the  aeriefl  Tmder  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Dr.  Wlliama'a  nae  of  it  i>  sometimeB  rery  striking ;  but 
he  emph^  it,  on  the  wht^  >o  constantlj  and  indiicriminataly,  as 
freiiaentlj  to  encumber  hia  sentencea^  and  de^TC  the  figure  of  neai]j 
all  ita  legitinutfl  efiect 

One  morey  of  theae  little  matten,  and  we  diamin  them.  Hie 
i^le  <rf  Dr.  WilliaoH  ia  highly  fignratin^  and  often  haa  a  tinge  of 
the  poetic  To  thia  we  make  no  objection ;  it  is  the  aeiset,  donbt- 
leaa,  of  much  of  ita  bacination.  We  mi^t,  indeed,  ex^veaa  our  im^ 
priae  that  a  mind  ao  poetically  oonatitated,  id  fertile  in  poetic  djotion 
and  imageiy,  ahonld  ao  rarely  give  to  ita  thon^^ts  the  garb  of  poeti- 
cal quotation.  We  scarcely  remember  to  havs  met  half  a  dozen  dta- 
tioDS  from  the  poets  in  the  whole  range  trf  hia  works,  hardly  more 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  ungle  discoorse  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of 
the  Missionary  Enterprise.  How  much  poetical  tast«  and  feeling  Dr. 
Williams  may  have  smothered  beneath  the  heavy  tomes  of  patiiatic 
and  Jesuitical  lore,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  rather  think  that  Buns 
and  Shakspeare  are  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  metaphys- 
eal President  than  of  the  im^native  Divine.  We  merely  ^ance  at 
the  &ct  as  a  Uttle  curious ;  as  showing  how  qualities,  apparently  un- 
congenial, are  oflen  found  united  ;  how  the  flowen  of  poesy  {whose 
predding  geniua  is  imagination)  may  sometimes  leave  a  sul  teeming 
with  the  luxuriance  of  a  fervid  fancy,  to  shed  their  aweela  and  blos- 
soms over  the  colder  regions  of  metaphyuca.  But  thia  was  not  the 
point  of  our  present  remai^.  Wo  were  going  merely  to  object  to 
his  frequent  use  of  certain  words,  which  we  believe  are  ordinarily  in- 
terdicted to  the  writer  of  prose,  and  claimed  as  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  the  poets.  Among  these  are  "oft,"  for  "often;"  "ere,"  for  "be- 
fore ;"  and,  in  most  caaes,  "  aught"  and  "  naught,"  for  "any  thing" 
and  "  nothing."  Dr.  Williams  would  not  use  the  poetic  "  morn"  and 
"  eve,"  for  "  morning"  and  "  evening ;"  and,  to  ua,  the  words  above 
cited  seem  but  little  better.    We  think  the  substitution  of  the  ous- 
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tomaiy  prose  forms,  in  theso  and  Undred  cases,  would  give  to  his 
style  more  manlinen  and  dignity. 

But  wa  will  hare  done  with  this  mionte  criticism.  We  are  sure 
Dr.  Williams  will  not  r^^ard  it  as  unkindly  meant  The  faults 
which  we  speak  of  here,  spring  partly  from  haste,  partly  from 
too  great  an  indifference  to  mere  matters  of  language,  and  partly, 
we  think,  from  the  character  of  the  author's  studies,  which  hare 
often  led  him  into  regions  remote  from  the  walks  of  elegant  literature, 
fields  on  which  the  dews  of  Castaty  have  never  been  distilled.  These 
blemishes  affect  mainly  the  embroidery,  not  the  substance  of  his 
style.  They  are  such  aa,  with  his  nice  ear  and  delicate  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  a  little  attention  would  ea«ly  remove,  leaving  his 
works  the  gainer  tu  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  labor  expended. 
Were  his  writings  of  leas  intrinsic  excellence,  we  should  feel  less 
solicitude  on  this  point ;  but  they  are  destined  to  become,  or  rather 
already  have  taken  their  place  among  our  religious  classics,  and  will 
convey  their  lessons  of  theoretical  and  practical  godliness  to  increas- 
ing thousands  in  coming  generations.  In  proportion,  then,  to  their 
intrinsic  yalue,  and  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  sphere  which 
they  are  destined  to  fill,  is  our  desire  that  they  should  be  freed  from 
every  thing  that  may  impur  their  beauty,  or  hinder  their  usefulness. 
According  to  the  preciousnees  of  the  subetance,  we  would  hare  the 
perfection  of  the  form.  The  finish  of  the  work  should  correspond 
with  the  richness  of  tiie  material.  Our  appeal  in  this  matter  is  not 
merely  to  Dr.  Williams's  regard  for  his  literary  reputation :  it  rests  on 
higher  considerations.  Thousands  are  affected  by  beauties  or  faults 
of  composition,  who  never  analyze  their  mental  processes,  and  are 
totally  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  emotions.  A  perspicuous, 
tnmsporeut  style,  like  a  pure  atmosphere,  revealing  every  object  in 
its  true  form  and  color,  has  a  powerful  effect  alike  on  the  most  cul- 
tivated and  the  most  illiterate — the  latter  will  be  moved,  they  know 
not  why ;  the  former  will  enjoy,  with  added  lest,  those  beauties  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  graces  of  appro-* 
priate  and  finished  diction. 

The  principal  work  published  by  Dr,  Williams  is  entitled  "Be- 
lig^ooa  Progreai,''  diioounes  on  the  development  of  the  Christian 
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ohmcter;  andoonustaof  ftMriwofdlaoouneafbniidedoa  tbat  rtrik- 
ing  pusage  of  II.  Peter,  "  Aitd  beudv  nil  iha,  add  to  your  faith, 
nttue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  ud  to  knowledge,  tompenaoe ; 
ud  to  tempennce,  patienoe;  and  to  patienoe,  godlineM;  and  to 
godlineea,  Iwotherly  kmdneN ;  and  to  brotherij  kindnwK,  charity." 

We  leara  from  the  DedicatioD  that  the  aermons  were  pnpared 
and  pnbluhed  at  the  anggestitm  of  Rer.  Eliaha  Tnoker,  of  Chicago ; 
and  in  thii.  Dr.  Tucker  has  added  another  to  the  many  obUgstiona  of 
gratitude  under  which  the  Church  hM  been  laid  by  a  long,  laboriooi, 
•nd'QMfiil  miniatiy.  The  aeriaa  ia  introduced  by  a  aetmoa  founded 
on  the  wMd  "add,"  which  diKnum  religion  bb  a  |»indple'  of 
growth ;  and  this  ia  followed  by  a  diaconne  upwi  eaoh  at  the  gmoea 
named  in  the  text  We  have  thw  a  beautiful  derelopment  of  the 
ntyecta  of  fiuth,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godlineaa, 
brotherly  kjudnen,  and  charity,  or  lore.  The  nature  of  each  grace 
ia  explained ;  its  relation  to  its  mater  graces  as  their  complement  or 
natural  antecedent,  is  skilfully  unfolded ;  and  then  the  importance 
and  claims  of  each,  urged  with  great  fervency  and  power.  The 
wotIc,  as  a  wholes  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  truth,  efficacy,  and  glory 
of  the  great  priudples  of  the  Gospel.  No  ChriBtian  can  read  it 
without  feeling  the  foundations  d  his  religious  faith  strengthened, 
and  fresh  springs  ot  religious  joy  and  consolation  opened ;  and  no 
unbeliever  can  read  it  without  a  secret  conviction,  that  here  is  a 
philosophy  infinitely  transcendiug  the  higheat  wisdom  of  etirth ;  a 
philosophy  that  goes  to  the  deepest  springs  of  human  character,  and 
Aimishes  the  true  key  to  human  deetiny.  It  is  a  timely  work.  It 
:  proceeds  from  a  mind  which  ia  penetrated  with  the  glorious  truths 
ni  the  Gospel,  and  reflects,  like  an  immense  mirror,  the  manifold  as- 
pects of  the  age,  notes  the  various  phases  of  religious  arrw  and  ud- 
beUe^  and  shows  how  they  all  "  hiee  discountenanced,  and  like  folly 
show,"  by  the  side  of  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Bible. 

We  wish  we  had  time  for  an  analyns  of  some  of  these  disoouraee, 
tnd  a  discuBsiou  of  their  separate  peculiarities.  We  have  been 
■truck  by  the  great  freedom  and  variety  of  structure  which  they 
axhilHt.  There  is  no  stereotype  form  into  which  they  are  all  oast, 
but  each  haa  its  own  outline  and  analyna,  according  to  the  eiigoi- 
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des  of  its  particular  tiieme.  llie  first  discouTse  treats  of  "  Religion 
BB  a  Principle  of  Growth."  The  author  here  fint  discusses  thoM 
reli^ous  and  secular  ieatnres  of  the  age,  which  require  that  the 
progressive  enei^  of  Christianity  bo  now  especially  heeded;  md 
then  alike  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Gospel  for  human 
sanctification,  and  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  text,  he  il- 
lustrates and  enforces  his  poution.  Under  the  first  general  head  he 
considers  the  age  in  its  reli^ous  aspects :  1.  As  an  a^  of  Missiom ; 

2.  As  an  age  of  Revivals ;  3.  As  an  age  of  Historical  Research ; 
and  again,  in  its  secular  a^)ects,  as  an  age,  1.  Of  rapid  and  eager 
discovery  in  the  Physical  Sciences ;    2.  Of  Political   Revolutions ; 

3.  Of  Social  Reform.  In  this  catal<^e  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  age,  the  reflecting  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  justness,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  completeness  of  the  inventory.  The  treatment  ot 
all  these  topics  is  able ;  and  of  some,  strikingly  so.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  enrich  our  article  with  the  following,  on  the  present  as  a 
Missionary  age '. 

"  The  Church,  we  sud,  needs  in  this  age  to  be  kept  in  mind  ot 
the  great  truth,  that  there  remains  yet  much  land  to  be  possessed ; 
not  only  as  the  common  heritage  of  the  faithful,  but  as  the  personal 
allotment  and  homestead,  so  to  speak,  of  each  one  of  the  &ithfii].  . 
The  churches,  rediscovering  a  long  Defected  duty,  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  evangelize  the  heathen.  It  a  an  (^  ^mitsioni.  The  isl- 
ands of  the  Paufic  have  heard  the  cry,  sfler  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  that  our  earth  has  been  honored  and  blessed  by  the  com- 
ing of  a  Divine  Redeemer.  China  has  shuddered  to  see  the  long 
dominion  of  her  Confucius  and  her  Boodh  iuTaded  by  the  Gospel 
of  Jesna  the  Nazarene.  The  Bhastere  of  BrahmiuisiD  find  their  sa- 
cred Sanscrit  tongue  employed,  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  mis- 
nonary  translators,  to  utt«r  the  oracles  of  .that  One  True  God,  who 
will  banish  from  under  the  heavens-whiob  they  have  not  made,  and 
which  He  has  made,  all  the  hundred  thousand  gods  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  with  all  the  other  idols  of  the  nations,  however  ancient 
and  however  popular.  The  tinglings  of  a  new  life  from  on  high 
eeem,  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  shooting  into  nations 
that  Paganism  held  for  ages  senselesi  and  palsied.    Is  not  Ethiojna 
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aoon  to  be,  as  the  fUof^Mtio  ej»  of  the  pMlmirt  kug  agei  ago  mw 
hn,  •tntflhiog  ont  ber  haixli  nnto  God  t  But  whilat  each  Chrirtini 
church,  each  band  of  ^iritoal  disciplM,  in  lands  long  erangelued, 
ii  thus  lengthening  the  cords  d  her  tent  to  take  in  the  Oentilei  m^ 
deriitB  broad  canopy,  she  most  in  cooseqiiMioe,  and  as  it  were  in 
ooontopoise,  of  the  extension,  strengthen  her  stakes  at  hom^  to 
bear  the  increased  tension  and  the  extended  shelter,  Ber  supports 
must  be  proportionately  angmented  at  hwne,  by  a  deepening  pie^ 
and  a  sturdier  vigor  of  principle  in  her  dieoipleahip,  or  Hie  work  will 
soon  oome  to  a  stand  abroad.  A  nckly  and  bedwaifed  Christianity 
here  will  not  famish  the  requisite  laborers,  (v  the  needful  funds. 
Expanaicu  without  solidity  will  Mng  upon  our  Son  tbe  ruin  cf  the 
arch  unduly  ebngated  and  heavily  overioaded.  Christendom  itself 
must  be  more  thorouj^ly  Christianised,  befitfe  Heathendom  will  r»- 
linquish  its  old  character  and  wonhip,  and  learn  oor  creed  and  lore 
our  Saviour.  Already  the  zeal  and  heroic  sacrifices  <^  some  of  our 
recent  converts  shame,  and  should  stimulate,  the  comparative  world 
linan  and  lukewarmness  of  the  churches  that  had  first  sent  to  them 
the  miMionsry  and  the  Bible." — P.  16. 

We  also  add  the  paragraph  on  the  scientific  aspecta  of  the 
age: 

"  The  world,  falsely  or  with  justice,  is  shouting  its  own  pn^nress, 
and  promising,  in  the  advancement  of  the  massed,  the  moral  devel- 
ojKueut  of  the  indiriduaL  It  is  an  age  of  eager  and  rapid  discoveiy 
in  the  Pkytieal  Swneet.  Ilie  laws  and  usee  of  matter  recdve  pro- 
found investigation,  and  each  day  are  practically  applied  with  some 
new  suocesa.  But  some  of  the  philoeophere  thus  busied  about  the 
suterial  world,  seem  to  think  that  the  worid  ot  mind  is  virtually  a 
nonentity.  As  Geology  scratches  the  rind  of  our  globe,  scane  are 
helping  to  dig  up  and  fling  out  before  the  nations  a  contradiction  to 
the  oracles  of  the  earth's  Creati^',  and  to  fiud  a  birth-nivk  on  the 
creature  that  shall  impeach  the  truth  of  its  Make's  n^isters  as  to 
its  age  and  history.  Others,  in  the  strides  of  Astroncmy,  along  her 
star-pared  way,  hope  to  see  her  travel  beyond  the  eye  of  the  Hebnw 
Jehovah,  and  bringing  back  fix>m  her  far  journey  a  denial  of  the  word 
that  His  lips  have  uttered.  TetPhyucal  Science  can  eertainly  neither 
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create  nor  replace  Moral  Truth.  The  crucible  of  the  chemist  caanot 
disintegrate  the  human  Boul,  or  evaporate  the  Moral  Law.  The 
Decalogue,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Conscience  and  Sin,  the 
superhuman  majesty  imd  pniitj  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Mercy-seat,  would  remain,  even  if  a  new  Cuvier  and  another  Xev- 
ton  should  arise,  to  carry  far  higher,  and  to  sink  far  deeper,  than  it 
has  ever  yet  done,  the  line  of  human  research  ;  and  even  if  these 
new  masters  of  physical  lore  should  blaspheme  where  the  older 
teacheia  may  have  adored.  Some  claim  that  Revelation  must  be 
recast,  to  meet  the  advances  in  Natural  Science.  They  overlook  the 
tme  UmitatiouB  as  to  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  mere  Material 
Knowledge.  And  what  are  the  new  and  loftier  views  of  man's  origin 
and  destiny  which  these  reformers  propose  to  substitute  for  those 
views  which  they  would  abolish !  On  the  basis  of  a  few  hardy  gen- 
eralizations upon  imagioary  or  distorted  facts,  and  by  the  aid'  of 
some  ingenious  assumptions,  a  system  is  excogitated  that  is  to  strip 
the  race  of  immortality,  conscience,  and  accountability,  and  that 
represents  us  aa  but  a  development  of  the  ape,  to  bo  one  day  su- 
perseded by  some  being  of  yet  nobler  developments  than  our  own, 
and  who  will  hare  the  right  to  rule  and  kill  us,  as  we  now  rule  and 
kill  the  beasts  of  the  forest  And  is  it  tiius  that  Philosophy  re- 
forms upon  the  Bible  )  No — in  the  endeavor  to  outgrow  Revela- 
tion, it  has  but  succeeded  in  outgrowing  reason,  and  brutifying 
humanity.  No — let  Science  perfect  yet  more  her  telescopes,  and 
make  toller  her  observatories,  and  deeper  her  mines,  and  more 
searching  her  crucibles ;  all  will  not  undermine  Jehovah's  throne,  or 
sweep  out  of  the  moral  heavens  the  great  star-like  truths  of  Revela- 
tion, and  least  of  all  the  Bon  of  Righteousness.  God's  onmiacience 
is  never  to  be  ultimately  brought  down  to,  artd  schooled  by,  man's 
nescience,  as  its  last  standards  and  test.  The  last  and  greatest  of 
the  world's  scholars  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  among  the  lowliest  wor- 
shippers, and  the  loudest  heralds  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  The 
Gospel  is  true — true  intensely,  entirely,  and  eternally  ;  and  all  other 
and  inferior  truth,  as  it  shall  be  more  patiently  and  thorou^ly 
evolved,  will  assume  its  due  place  and  proportion,  as  buttressing  and 
ezatting  the  great,  pervading^  contioUiiig,  incarnate  l^th — Christ 
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Ibe  Miik«r,  the  Sovereign,  the  Upholder,  and  the  Judge,  no  Um  than 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world." 

But  we  pass  to  the  next  diBCOunc,  which  is  entitled,  "  Faith,  the 
Root  of  the  Christian  Life."  After  a  characteristio  and  appropriate 
introduction,  the  author  inquires:  I.  "What  ia  Faith;  IL  Why  it 
has  usigned  (to)  it  thii  priority  in  tlie  Christian  system ;  and  IH. 
How,  from  the  neceeaity  of  its  nature,  it  beoomei  a  root  of  spiritual 
growth  and  practical  development."  Under  the  first  head,  he  shows 
that  faith  "  is  not  tho  mere  hereditary  and  puiive  acquiescence  in 
Christianity,  as  tho  religion  of  our  coimUy  and  of  our  forehthen. 
Nor  is  it'a  reception  into  the  intellect  merely,  apart  ftvrn  the  heart, 
of  any  creed,  however  orthodox.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  enthiuiaatio  per- 
suasion,  without  Scriptural  evidence,  and  uniustained  by  the  warrant 
and  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  God  loves  us  personally.  Nor 
is  it,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would  persuade  you,  a  blind,  bigoted 
credulitj-,  tlic  creature  and  retainer  of  Priestcraft."  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  whole  framework  and  action  of  human  society  are 
based  ujion  fuith ;  and  adds,  "  Tho  fjuth  of  the  Gospel  is  something 
more  than  these,  only  as  being  trust  in  God.  h  is  trust,  as  to  mat- 
ters of  higher  conci-mment,  and  upon  better  warrant,  and  in  a 
Greater  and  Itottcr  liuing.  It  is  a  ri'Jiance  on  his  true  testimony," 
"  As  the  great  theme  of  this  divine  testimony  is  Christ  Jeeus,  the 
Incarnation  of  God  for  the  redumption  of  man.  Faith  cannot  truly 
receive  that  testimony  without  believing  on  Christ." 

Of  the  correctness  of  tlie  statements  made  above,  as  to  bith,  there 
can,  we  presume,  be  no  doubt  Still,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ques- 
tion, whether  the  author  has  put  the  subject  in  its  happiest  light; 
whether  he  has  not  subordinated  faith  in  Christ  to  trust  in  God,  in 
a  manner  not  strictly  accordant  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  The  statement  of  Dr.  Williams,  if  we  understand  it,  is, 
thai  faith  is  trust  in  God ;  and  because  the  great  theme  of  his  testi- 
mony is  Jesus  Christ,  therefore  faith  accepts  or  believes  on  Christ 
Would  it  not  be  stating  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  more  exactly  to  say, 
that  it  believes  on  Christ,  accepts  his  testimony,  and  believes  in  God, 
because  it  cannot  receive  tho  testimony  of  Christ  without  receiving 
and  confiding'in  Him,  whose  messenger  and  witness  He  was  1     The 
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difiereucQ  is,  perhaps,  munly  or  Dearly  verbal ;  yet  Dot,  we  think, 
wholly  devoid  of  practical  importance.  Christ,  we  thiok,  should  be 
presented  dirtinctly  as  the  centre  and  prime  object  of  gt>spel  faith ; 
and  wo  believe  that  the  same  remark  holds  substantially  of  the  faith 
of  Old  Testament  believers. 

We  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  on  Dr.  Williams's  treatment 
of  the  second  head.  He  assigns  four  reasons  why  the  priority  should 
be  given  to  f^th  in  the  Christian  system :  one  derived  from  man'* 
past  history,  inasmuch  as  sin  originated  in  unbelief;  the  second, 
from  the  nature  mpeetively  of  God  and  man,  faith  being  essential 
to  our  receiving  the  teachings  of  the  Infinite  mind  on  subjects  which 
our  finite  reason  cannot  gnutp ;  a  third,  drawn  from  Me  t/oodneei  ^ 
Ood,  which  assigns  as  the  initiatory  clement  of  the  Christian  life, 
not  talents,  not  profound  learning,  but  an  exercise  to  which  the  child 
is  as  competent  as  the  sage ;  and  a  fourth,  from  marCi  begetting  tin, 
the  pride,  which  clings  to  him  ^nce  the  fall,  and  makes  it  "  fitting 
that  the  mode  of  his  acceptance  before  God  should  bo  one  that 
allowed  no  occauon  for  boasting."  These  reasons  are  all  ingenious, 
striking,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  just;  but,  after  all,  are  they  the  real 
reason  why  fiiith  is  made  to  "keep  the  gate  of  everlasting  hfe!" 
Has  not  Dr.  Williams  passed  over  the  one  true  reason  growing  out 
of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case  I  If  we  understand  him,  ve 
suppose  him  to  intimate  that  there  is  something  in  a  degree  arbitrary 
in  the  assignment  of  this  post  to  faith.  It  was  a  niatter  of  expedi- 
ency, and  some  other  grace  might  have  been  selected  thus  to  lead 
the  choir  of  Christian  virtues,  and  initiate  us  into  the  Christian  life. 
It  strikes  us  differently;  and  we  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  our 
view.  Man  is  a  ruined  sinner,  entirely  imable  to  redeem  himself 
from  the  captivity  of  sin,  or  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law  which  he 
has  broken.  Under  these  circumstances  a  Substitute  presents  him- 
self Jesus  Christ  appears,  and  pays  the  debt  which  the  sinner  has 
incurred ;  submits  to  the  penalty,  and  sattsfies  the  demands  of  the 
law.  What  further  b  necessary  1  Why,  that  a  relation  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Subatitute  and  him  on  whose  behalf  he  appean. 
How  is  that  relation  effected  t  Wo  answer,  by  the  mnner's  aeetpt- 
a)K»  of  Christ  as  his  ransom  and  deliverer.    He  must  k/ieiv  onHim; 
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mntt  trust  in  Him ;  must  first  confide  in  ffis  Ability  and  willingncM 
to  peifoim  tho  work  required,  and  tlien  moat  fcHmally  ciHnmit,  con- 
fide his  case  into  His  bands.  We  grant  that  every  Chrisdan  grace 
is  in  exercise  in  the  performance  of  tluB  duty ;  that  love  must  be  in 
action  as  veil  as  faith.  But  the  sp^i&c  farm  which  this  great  ini- 
tiatory step  in  tlie  Christian  life  asaumee,  teems  to  us  to  be  ne- 
ceesarily  that  of  &ith ;  and  therefore  the  true  reason  why  God 
assigns  the  post  of  honor  and  priority  to  faith,  is  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  require  it.  We  can  scarcely  donbt  that  this 
is  substantially  tho  view  held  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  that  it  is  through 
more  inadvertence  that  he  has  failed  to  include  it  in  bis  represen- 
tation. 

Henceforward  we  go  on  in  entire  harmony  with  our  mthcw. 
From  the  discourse  on  Faith  we  must  present  one  oitr&ct,  on  the 
character  of  the  Si^iipturcs,  as  tending  to  expand  and  nourish  this 
grace. 

"  The  growth  set  before  our  faith  appears,  again,  from  the  characttr 
and  atructure  of  Scripture,  the  volume  on  whose  testimonies  &ith 
fastens,  and  in  whose  rich  pastures  she  must  ever  feed.  God  might 
have  made  it  a  book  to  be  exhausted  at  one  reading ;  or  a  record  of 
the  Past,  unavailing  to  tlie  men  of  the  Present;  or  a  mysterious 
outline  of  the  Future,  of  little  clearness  or  usefulness  till  the  times 
of  its  fulSIment  hod  come.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  a  book  of  all  times, 
foil  of  the  ancient  Past,  and  the  busy  Present,  and  the  dread  or 
gorgeous  Future.  It  has  the  simplest  teachings  interwoven  inextri- 
cably with  its  most  fathomless  mysteries ;  and  precept,  and  promise, 
and  threatening,  and  history,  and  parable,  and  psalm,  so  grouped 
that  every  taste  may  bo  gratified,  and  none  sated  and  cloyed.  A 
Newton,  sitting  down  to  its  porusal,  finds  it  still  opening  now  depths 
of  wonder  and  glory,  the  more  prolonged  and  devout  ore  his  medi- 
tations upon  it.  The  new  convert,  dazzled  over  ita  pages  with  the 
ecstasy  of  bis  new-found  hope,  yet  cannot  as  deeply  and  ardently 
love  and  value  it  as  he  will  do  when,  a  gray-beaded  patriarch,  years 
after,  he  turns  afresh  its  wondrous  leaves,  to  adore  the  ever-full  fresh- 
ness of  its  lessons,  and  to  remember  all  tho  lights  it  has  cast  upon 
hia  weary  pathway.    It  is  the  book,  not  of  an  academic  lostram 
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only,  HOT  of  a  lifetime,  but  of  generatioiu.  As  centuries  hare  rolled 
on,  this  augost  volume  has  aotched  on  their  calendar  new  fulfilments 
of  its  prophecies,  new  illustrations  of  its  truthfulness,  and  new  evi- 
dences that  its  authorship  could  come  ttom  none  other  than  the 
Former  of  the  worlds,  and  the  Ruler  of  all  centaries.  Now,  when 
Fsith  is  presented  with  such  a  mannal,  not  to  be  mastered  in  weeks 
or  years,  but  still  evolving  now  lights  to  the  latest  studies  of  the 
longest  lifetime,  does  not  the  chsraoter  and  structure  of  the  boc^ 
proclaim  the  intent  of  God,  that  F^th  should  not  nt  down  content 
with  present  attainments,  and  its  as  yet  immature  strength  V 

The  nest  discourse  is  on  virtue.  "  Add  to  your  &ith  virtue."  Tho 
author  here  justly  and  beautifully  defines  the  character  of  virtue, 
which  be  calls  "  the  human  and  terrestrial  side  of  true  piety."  He 
distinguishes  it  from  holiness,  which  includes  virtue,  as  a  part  in- 
cludes the  whole.  Virtue,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  include  holiness, 
although  in  its  higher  and  genuine  sense  it  presupposes  it,  and  is  in- 
separable from  it. 

Bbt  it  is  time  for  us  to  bring  our  article  to  »  close.  Wo  have 
only  given  our  readers  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the  riches  of  this  book. 
It  is  full  of  important  lessons  in  practical  godliness.  It  is  rich  in  its 
illustration  of  the  relations  of  piety  to  all  tho  great  problems  and 
movements  of  society,  to  the  manifold  relatioat  and  duties  of  practi- 
cal life.  We  beUeve  it  will  be  eminently  usefnl  in  banishing  the 
skepticism  and  the  worldliness,  which  are  too  prevalent  in  the 
Church,  in  instructing  Christians  in  the  grest  duties  and  glorious 
prerogatives  of  their  profession,  and  stimulating  them  to  higher 
attainments  in  godliness.  The  style  may  be  less  finished,  and  there 
may  be  greater  marks  of  baste,  than  in  the  author's  previous 
occasional  productions ;  but  it  is  such  a  work  as  only  genius,  Icam- 
iog,  and  piety,  combined  in  an  eminent  degree,  could  produce.  We 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  careful  reading  and  study  of  every  de- 
vout mind. 

To  the  preceding  article  by  Professor  Kendrick  wo  add  such  bio- 
graphical items  as  Dr.  Williams's  life,  unusually  barren  of  external 
incident,  afr<»ds. 
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He  vat  born  in  New  York  city,  October  14th,  1804,  Here  he 
attended  school ;  here  he  passed  the  four  yean  of  coll^e-life,  hav- 
iog  been,  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  wbea  be  was  eighteen 
yean  of  ago  ;  here  bo  studied  law  three  yean,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Jay ;  here  Le  spent  one  year  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  same 
office ;  and  bore  he  has  spent  bis  ministerial  life,  having  been  in 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Amity-street  Church,  at  tlie  time  of  its  fcnna- 
tion,  in  18S1. 

Ilia  prospects  in  law  were  unusually  flattering,  and  the  profemon 
was  rclinqulBbed  from  a  devout  consecration  to  a  nobler  wort  T^e 
discriminating  and  distinguisbed  John  Jay  once  replied  to  a  friend 
who  casually  remarked,  "  I  understand  that  you  have  in  your  office 
a  rather  smart  son  of  a  Baptnt  minister  :" — "  My  friend,  there  is 
not  DOW,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  lawj-er  of  profounder  talent 
than  this  young  Williams."  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
success  in  law.  It  lays  hold  of  strong  nubjccts,  and  subdues,  man- 
ages, bandies  them,  however  ungovernable  tliey  may  have  been 
when  fipproacbed  by  other  men.  His  mind  penetrates  into  tUe  ali- 
struse  recesses  of  dark,  sombre,  myslic  lore,  and  drags  forth  into 
daylight  the  treasure  buried  there.  He  has  the  power,  also,  of 
straightening  entangled  questions.  Ho  finds  the  right  end  of  tbo 
thread,  loosens  and  unties  the  knots,  and  lays  it  out  to  the  view 
of  humbler  intellcfLs,  with  a  clenniess  which  elinrms  and  an  ease 
which  astonishes.  We  recall  tin;  main  points  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  strikingly  illustrative  of  ihis. 
Between  one  of  the  insurance  companies  and  some  private  individ- 
uals there  was  a  certain  matter  of  litigation  of  jicculiar  difficulty, 
and  involving,  wo  understand,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  One 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  being  informed  of  the  facts 
in  the  caise,  advised  that  it  be  decided  by  arbitration,  saying  that  it  was 
.  one  of  iwculiar  complexity,  and  would  require  much  research  and  con- 
tinued applicolion  to  solve  it.  The  adi-ice  wa.s  adopted,  and  three 
of  the  best  men  of  the  city  selected.  One  of  the  three  happened  to 
know  Dr.  Williams,  and  of  his  felicity  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems.  He  went  to  him,  stated  the  conviction  of  bis  own 
incompetence  to  discover  the  right  of  the  case,  laid  before  him  the 
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documents,  and  requested,  as  a  personal  fnvor,  that  Dr.  Williams 
would  examine  them.  He  declined,  in  hie  usually  quiet  liut  deu- 
sive  manner,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  longer  a  lawyer,  that  he 
hod  forgotten  what  he  once  knew  of  law,  and  that  his  courses  of 
thought  were  in  totally  different  directions.  But  the  arbitrator 
pressed  his  suit,  and  finally,  in  a  state  of  desperation,  lefl  the  papers, 
in  the  fiunt  hope  of  an  ultimate  relenting  on  the  part  of  the  divine. 
After  he  was  gone,  Dr.  Williams  commenced  the  examination  of  the 
papers  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  very  naturally  made  certwn 
minutes  as  Le  read  them.  la  a  day  or  tno  the  friend  called  ag^n 
to  renew  the  request.  It  was  already  grant«d.  Those  memoranda 
revealed  to  the  delighted  man  the  truth  of  the  case  clear  as  sun- 
light, and  thoee  very  notes  of  Dr.  Williams  formed  the  sole  basis 
of  the  decision. 

His  habits  have  been  remarkably  studious  and  retiring  from  very 
infaucy.  When  his  schoolmates  were  at  play,  he  would  be  found, 
crouched  in  some  hidden  comer,  absorbed  in  a  book.  His  man- 
nera  have  the  quiet  delicacy  which  are  in  harmony  with  snch  a  life; 
and  yet  his  conversation,  when  unconstrained,  abounds  in  anecdote, 
humor,  illustration,  quotation,  description,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  gifts  which  go  to  produce  the  fascination  of  fireside- talk. 
In  sarcasm,  also,  he  has  unusual  power,  but  holds  it  under  stem  re- 
striunL 

Dr.  Williams  has  published  less  than  he  ought.  Besides  the 
work  entitled  "  Religious  Progress,"  already  discussed,  he  has  pub- 
lished "  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  of  great  value  for  its  unc- 
tion, religious  power,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  Cliristdan 
heart;  a  volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  consisting  of  discourses  and 
essays. 

From  the  Prefiice  to  "  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  we  make 
a  brief  extract : 

"  How  much  of  the  stern  virtue  that  shone  serenely  over  the 
troubled  strifes  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  over 
the  shaineloas  profligacy  and  general  debasement  of  the  restored  Stu- 
arts, came  fiom  the  earnest  study  of  that  Prayer,  only  the  Last  Day 
can  adequi(t>.'Iy  show.    Wo  can  see,  from  the  space  it  occupies  in 
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Hale's  volume,  wlut  than  the  nipplication  had  in  lui  habitinl  and 
moat  sacred  recoUectioiu.  We  wem  to  Tecogniie, — in  hii  eVDMl^ 
importunate  deprecation  of  the  nns  from  which  aocietf  held  hira  ni- 
gularly  free,  and  io  his  urgent  and  minute  supplicationa  for  all  gnoe 
and  for  those  especial  excellences,  in  which  his  age  and  land  pnh 
nounoed  him  to  hare  most  eminently  attained, — ^the  aecnt  of  hk 
immunity  and  his  virtue.  li  it  &ncifiil  or  credulous  to  infer  that, 
directly  or  indirectly, — in  his  own  acquaintance  personaDy  with  tiie 
woii:,  or  in  his  inherited  admiration  of  the  author's  chaiactar,— osr 
Washington  derived  his  kindred-  exoellencea  from  Hale ;  and  that 
healing  virtue  thus  streamed  from  the  robes  of  the  Baviour  on  Uia 
Mount,  as  He  enunciated  this  form  of  supplication— etroamed  acroM 
wide  oceans,  and  intervening  centuries,  into  the  heart  and  diaractor 
and  influence  of  him  whom  our  people  delist  to  hail  as  the  AtlMT 
of  his  Country  t 

"  No  human  analysis  can  disintegrate  from  the  virtue  and  fre^ 
dom  and  prosperity  of  modem  Christendom,  the  proportion  and 
amount  of  it,  which  is  distinctly  owing  to  the  iufluence  of  this  ungle 
supplication. 

"  With  these  views  of  the  past  and  coming  infiuenco  of  this  IK- 
vine  composition,  each  Christian  teacher  may  be  allowed,  again  and 
again,  to  recall  tho  attention  of  his  fioclc  to  such  a  fountain,  whose 
streams  have  this  power  from  God  of  perpetual  vitality,  and  roll 
forth  throu^i  each  tract  of  Ume,  their  all-healing  and  ever^reshening 
waters, — one  source  of  that  river  which  '  malreth  ^ad  tiie  city  of 
God.'" 

His  modesty  has  resisted  most  of  the  solicitations  which  hava 
been  made  for  a  wider  circulation  of  his  sermons  and  essays.  A 
little  incident  .will  ll]uetrat«  this.  At  a  certain  meeting  of  an  aa- 
sodation  of  Baptist  ministers,  who  gathered  at  intervals  tcr  mn- 
tunl  improvement  and  criticism,  Dr.  Williams  was  appointed  to 
bring  in  an  essay  upon  Theological  Instruction,  ot  the  true  method 
of  Theological  Seminaries.  At  the  succeeding  meeting  the  chur- 
man  allnded  to  the  appointment,  by  remarking  that  upon  such 
a  difficult  subject  he  presumed  Dr.  WQliams  had  not  as  yet  bem 
able  to  prepare  any  thing,  but  he  would  lilra  to  know  the  pna- 
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pecU  of  an  essay  at  eome  future  time.  Dr.  Williams  replied  by 
drawing  out  of  his  pocket  some  scraps  of  paper,  saying,  diat 
hsTing  had  a  little  leisure,  more  tlitm  he  would  have  for  some 
weeks,  he  had  improved  it  by  putting  down  a  few  imperfect 
thoughts,  which,  however,  ought  be  of  some  semce  as  a  nucleus  for 
further  discussion.  He  commenced  reading,  and  read  on.  The  in- 
terest of  his  audienoe,  quickly  awakened,  grew  to  admiration ;  and 
when  he  had  finished,  words  seemed  inadequate  to  express  their 
delight. '  Those  scraps  of  paper  he  put  into  his  pocket  again,  and 
never,  to  this  day,  have  his  brethren  been  able,  by  any  argument,  to 
permade  him  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 

In  delivery.  Dr.  Williams  moves  his  body  but  little,  and  rarely 
gestures.  When  he  does  throw  out  his  arm,  it  seema  to  have  been 
an  act  of  self  forgetfulness,  which  he  would  gladly  recall.  This  con- 
finement of  manner  is  doubtless,  in  some  degree,  conseqaeut  upon 
near-sightedness.  He  frequently  bows  his  head  closely  to  his  notes 
while  speaking. 

His  Toic«  is  low  and  gentle,  with  but  little  volume.  His  vocal  or- 
gans are  constrained,  and  feeble  in  their  action.  There  is  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  united  to  a  sad  monotone  of  inflection, 
which  strikes  the  stranger  unpleasantly,  as  having  the  unfortunate 
appearance  o[  affectation.  That  this  manner  is  not  baaed  on  the 
simplicity  of  naturalness  is  manifest,  and  hence  it  is  in  one  sense 
afieded.  But  that  it  is  not  affected  in  the  senae  in  which  the  word 
is  popularly  employed — to  imply  vanity  or  conc^t — we  are  confi- 
dent, since  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his 
character.  It  may  have  been  acquired  in  childhood,  and  chargeable 
to  a  careless  teacher ;  but  it  is  at  the  best  a  fiiult,  and  one  so  essen- 
tially interwoven  with  his  delivery  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  its  remo- 
val. It  may  be  an  affectation  of  manner  induced  by  diffidence,  for 
he  is  strangely  diffident  for  one  who  has  been  throughout  his  life  a 
public  man.  There  is  sometimes  an  excess  of  modesty  which  dwarfs 
influence,  and  an  excess  of  sensitiveness  which  engcndera  groundless 
distrust  In  this  trut  of  character  we  detect  the  reason  why  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Williams  is  not  proportioned  to  his  talents.  He  shuns 
promiscuous  public  gatherings,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  aeen  on  the 
16 
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platform  at  anDirereuieR.  But  wliile  he  never  appears  as  the  promi- 
nent  controller  of  public  bodies  of  men,  his  infiueuce  is  never  nnielt, 
and  his  counsel  never  goes  unsought  In  cases  of  difficulty  or  of 
peril,  be  is  demanded  as  the  pilot.  He  must  be  placed  on  important 
committees,  and  be  must  draw  np  difficult  reports.  It  b  at  times 
like  these,  when  a  qniuk  apprehension,  nn  intuitive  judgment,  and  a 
dispatch  in  execution  are  demanded,  that  Dr.  Williams  is  called 
upon  to  act.  Then  he  evidences  his  power  of  concentration  and  of 
abstraction.    Ilis  reports  and  his  digests  are  tmsurpassed. 

Dr.  Williams's  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  is  a  happj 
characteristic.  Ever  since  his  Gntmnce  upon  ministerial  duties,  ho 
has  met  with  a  class  of  children  on  Saturday,  for  religious  instnic- 
tioD.  Thus  has  ho  bad  several  generations  under  his  special  care, 
and  his  pupils,  as  they  pass  from  beneath  the  influence  of  their  loved 
pastor,  ever  retain  the  liveliest  impressions  of  the  truths  he  had  made 
radiant  to  their  view,  and  an  abiding  regnnl  for  one,  the  faithfulness 
<»f  whose  teachings  was  only  siupaased  by  the  winning  gentleness  of 
thdr  presentation.  The  following  cxtruct  manifests  the  camestueas 
with  which  ho  regards  tlie  young : 

"  Thus,  too,  will  you  bless  your  children,  as  your  fnthers  have  ben- 
efited many  of  you.  I  seo  around  mo  some  whoso  fathers  and 
mothers,  wont  here  to  worship  the  God  of  Jacob,  are  gone  to  be 
now  with  tlio  patriarch  and  with  the  patriarch's  God,  Perhaps, 
their  prayereand  tears  for  you  through  weary  years  seemed  fniitless; 
and  they  went  down  to  their  graves  ere  you,  tlieir  children,  were  con- 
verted. But  within  the  veil  they  have  heard  it^— they  have  heard  it 
It  swept  new  melody  from  their  harps ;  and  to  their  vision,  it  threw 
new  glories  around  the  throne.  So  labor  for  your  children ;  even 
if,  hke  your  parents,  you  leave  tbose  children  at  your  death  yet  unre- 
newed, to  muse  on  the  heritage  of  a  father's  prayers,  and  the  coun- 
sels and  tears  of  a  mother  ascended  to  tlio  God  of  her  salvation. 
And  if  here  there  be,  as  I  fear  there  nre,  the  prayerless  children  of 
praying  parents,  who  once  besought  God  within  these  walls  that 
you,  their  Ishmaels,  might  live,  be  persuaded,  my  friends,  to  take  np 
the  work  of  prayer,  which  a  departed  parent  cannot  continue. 
Joshua  sud  of  the  stones  reared  on  the  margin  of  Jordan,  whkh 
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bad  heard  the  vows  of  Israel,  that  tho»e  atones  would  witnesa  agunst 
them,  if  ibey  forsook  God.  And  so  aay  I  to  you:  the  very  ground 
beneath  toot  feet,  where  your  Christian  kindred  bo  i^n  remembered 
you,  it  shall  witDess  againat  yon  if  yon  persevere  in  n^lecljng 
Christ  The  walla,  bared  uid  blackened  with  fire,  that  once  stood 
here,  and  that  were  levelled  in  the  dust,  they  are,  methinks,  yet 
standing  before  God ;  and  all  over  they  are  covered  with  inecriptiona 
which  record  how  often  you  were  warned,  how  often  the  secret  tear 
here  trickled  for  your  impenitence,  and  the  prayer  went  up — '  God 
of  mercy,  have  mercy  on  my  unbelieving  child.' " 

He  extemporizea  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  never  nnable  to  extem- 
porize. Such  is  his  familiarity  with  language,  that  he  does  not  fidl 
to  express  readily  and  gracefully  the  thought  within  him.  We 
may  with  safety  say,  that  his  beat  sermons  have  never  been  written. 
We  may  liken  him  toDrl^ng  in  the  power  of  Extempore,  of  whose 
remarkable  gift  in  this  department  of  eloquence  we  have  yet  to 
speak.  But  in  manner,  he  differs  greatly  from  Dr.  l^ng.  The  pre- 
cision of  pronunciation,  the  downright  emphans,  the  apparent  con- 
sciougness  of  power  characteristic  of  this  distinguished  platform  ora- 
tor, he  has  not  But  there  is  mora  simplicity,  mora  quiet  ease,  mora 
unconscious  grace,  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Williams,  while  there  is  leas 
effort,  less  prominence,  less  boldness.  At  his  "  Tuesday  evening  lec- 
tures" it  is  that  his  genius  in  extemporaneous  ^)eaking  soars  on  the 
strongest  pinion,  and  takes  the  highest  flight.  There,  in  Uie  com- 
pHrative  secluMon  of  the  lecture-room,  surrounded  by  a  small  drcia 
of  disciples,  he  makes  his  most  pungent  appeals,  and  pours  forth  his 
freest  eloquence  with  the  freshness  of  a  first  enthusiasm.  We  knew 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  York,  one  who  sedulously  and  suc- 
cessfully employs  the  best  means  for  improvement  in  public  speak- 
ing, who,  at  one  time,  was  regularly  attentHng  Dr.  Williams's  Tues- 
day evening  lectures,  as  affording  the  best  opportunity  for  his  own 
cullivation. 

Whoever  has  heard  Dr.  WilUanis  in  his  pulpit  roiniatrations  haa 
been  impressed  with  the  spirituality  of  his  preaching.  He  seems 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truths  ha  utters ;  and  he  proclaims  his 
divine  message,  not  as  something  he  has  read  about  or  heard  aboat. 
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bnt  u  eomething  he  has  hinuelf  felt  and  loved,  ffis  words  are  the 
breathingB  of  his  own  lips,  the  outponrings  of  his  own  heart  Tbey 
are  pemided  with  a  BeiioogneM  which  amea  fifom  a  rare  appredatkm 
«f  the  infinite  valne  of  the  glorioiu  Oeapel.  Chrnt  is  the  great 
'  theme  of  his  preaching,  and  the  glowing  centie  of  his  thonghta. 

Dr.  Williams  has  vi«ted  Europe  three  times :  having  spent  about 
a  year  abroad  before  leaving  the  legal  profession,  at  the  doee  of  the 
one  year's  practice  in  Mr.  Jay's  office ;  a  few  months,  in  addition,  aller 
he  became  a  pastor;  and  tiie  summer  of  1853,  for  the  restoration 
of  health.    He  has  not  been  graduated  at  a  Theological  Seminary. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  entice  him  from  hia  bdoved 
people,  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  some  literaiy  institution,  or  as 
professor  in  some  department  of  theology ;  portions  which  his  moat 
judicious  friends  are  anxious  that  he  should  occupy,  as  sffordtDg  the 
freest  scope  and  greatest  efficiency  to  his  talents.  But,  thus  far,  all 
such  schemes  fanvo  proved  unavailing. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  a  paragraph  of  a  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Bacon,  at  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  in  March  : 

"  In  the  course  of  this  disouMion  yesterday,  the  name  of  President 
Wayland  was  mentioned  as  a  representative  of  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Now  President  Wnyland — for  whom  I  have  high  respect,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  our  country — haft  a  tlieory  whoso 
first  application  is  in  this  country ;  and  I  really  think  that  it  can  be 
applied  in  this  country  a  great  den]  better  than  in  India.  His  theory 
is,  the  theory  of  lay  .preaching.  Its  object  is  to  break  down  the  divi- 
sion between  the  laity  and  the  ministry.  Are  we  not  all  brcthn?n ! 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  are  they  not  all  brethren  !  tba  theory  we 
are  considering  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  churches,  when  they  need 
a  pastor,  not  to  ask  leave  of  Presbyteries  or  Associations  whom  they 
shall  call,  but  to  look  to  themselves, — to  look  at  home,  to  look  in 
their  own  church,  and  if  they  have  a  suitable  man,  to  take  him  and 
make  liim  their  minister.  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  there 
was  a  church  in  New  York  onco  in  this  condition,  and  which  did 
this  very  thing.  They  looked  among  themselves,  and  they  found 
there  a  young  lawyer  who  possessed  natural  gills  and  the  gifts  of 
grace ;  they  found  that  he  could  pray,  and  that  when  be  was  cor- 
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Deied  be  could  exhort,  and  they  took  him  aod  piticed  him  sa  pastor 
over  them;  ani  tliat  m&n  is  Dr.  William  R.  WiUiame,  one  of  the 
brighteet  oraunenta  of  the  Baptiet  ohurchw.  He,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  never  uw  the  inside  <^  a  Theol<^;ical  Seminary  ontil  aftar 
be  was  a  pastor,  when  be  may  have  gone  to  some  seminary  on  a 
vinting  committee  w  as  a  director,  Hat  is  a  good  arrangement. 
It  is  a  good  ^tem.  That  is  my  view  of  the  case.  But  I  say  the 
system  is  a  great  deal  better  fbr  this  country  than  it  is  for  India." 

Tbns  stands  the  brief  epitome  <^  the  life  of  William  R.  Williams, 
and  such  are  the  leading  traits  of  his  character.  There  may  he  some 
who,  having  heard  less  <J  Dr.  Wmiams,  may  attribute  to  this  sketch 
the  lault  of  eulogy.  To  such  we  would  quote  a  remark  made  by  a 
distinguished  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Ywk,  in 
the  preaenoe  (^  a  number  of  clergymen,  on  being  asked,  by  an  indi- 
vidual ft<Ha  abroad,  lot  hk  candid  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  greatest 
man  among  the  clergy  of  New  York :  "  If  undoubted  piety,  unex- 
ampled humility,  comprebeasve  seholarshq),  wide  acquaintancedip 
with  history,  unusual  attunmenta  in  literature,  together  with  a  re- 
fined taste  and  rare  genius  as  a  writer,  constitute  a  great  man,  then 
William  R.  Williams,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  is  the  man  for  whom 
you  inquired." 

Dr.  Williams  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  Oliver-street  Baptist  Church  for  twenty-seven  yeare,  until  his 
death,  in  1825.  He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  the  year  1795,  leaving  home,  kindred,  and  a  flock  of  whose  affec- 
tions he  was  entirely  possessed,  that  bis  countrymen,  at  that  time 
emigrating  to  this  country  in  large  numbere,  might  not  be  scattered 
from  the  fold  of  the  church  as  "  sheep  having  no  shepherd."  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  and  of  uncommon  native  ngor 
of  mind.  He  labored  with  great  xeol  among  bis  people,  not  only 
dispensing  the  bread  of  life  with  an  unremitted  earnestness,  but  also 
distributing  charities  to  the  poor  from  his  own  limited  store,  visiting 
the  dck,  comforting  the  afflicted,  consoling  the  desolate. 

The  following  description  of  his  character  is  ^ven  in  bis  Memoir : 

"Few  men  equalled  John  Williams  in  the  consistency  of  bis 
Christian  character,  as  a  wbol&    We  frequently  see  some  one  indi- 
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Tidoal  excdlenc«  cuned  out  into  glorious  exercise  at  Uie  eipetue 
and  to  the  ne^ect  of  olber  virtues ;  but  in  his  character  all  the 
traits  of  true  Chriatianity  seemed  to  unite  their  beautjr,  without 
giring  to  any  one  feature  an  unseemly  prominence.  His  zeal  was 
ardent,  but  united  with  the  greatest  prudence.  That  prudence, 
instead  of  degenerating  into  crafiinesa,  was  accompanied  by  the  meet 
perfect  simplicity;  aimpUdty  was  tempered  by  meekness,  yet  his 
meekness  had  for  its  basis  strong  deciuon  of  character  and  unbend- 
ing firmness  of  principle.  Me  never  insulted  charity  by  offering  to 
sacrifice  on  her  altar  the  truth  'as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  and  yet  he  never 
hoped  to  advance  the  cause  of  troth  by  bringing  to  her  defence 
Ingotiy  and  intolerance.  Ma  loved  the  image  of  the  Saviour  wherever 
he  found  it,  and  it  was  not  the  barrier  of  his  own  sect,  or  the  badge 
ol  another,  that  could  prevent  him  from  acknowled^ng  his  union  in 
^irit  with  those  whom  the  same  Redeemer  had  purchased  with  the 
Hune  blood." 

Who  will  foil  to  recognize,  in  the  portrait  of  the  father,  the  like- 
ness <{  the  son  t    The  mantle  of  Elijah  has  &llen  upon  Eii^a. 
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"And  ne  Jesm  pancd  forth  from  thence,  He  uw  a,  man  ritttng  mi 
receipt  of  ciutom ;  Mid  He  sidth  unto  bim,  Follow  me.    And  he  azom 

foUovrcd  Him." 


In  the  midst  of  the  aewspaper  ofBces,  publishing  houses,  printing 
oatablishmeols,  boolratores,  magazine  depots,  and  stationery  shops, 
crowded  into  Nassau-street,  once  stood  a  plain  and  modest  church. 
The  merchant,  in  his  chase  for  gain ;  the  editor,  evolvitig  the  public 
opinion  of  the  coming  day ;  the  compoMtor,  driven  to  his  dmly  toil ; 
the  bookseller,  intent  on  a  new  edition ;  the  author,  absorbed  in  a 
mi^ested  illuBtration,  would  all  readily  pass  this  chnrch,  unconscious 
of  its  actuality.  Yet  there  it  stood,  retiring  and  resigned,  as  if  al- 
ways looking  down  upon  the  rush  for  Fame  and  Gain,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger;  never  upbraiding,  never  reproaching;  only  re- 
minding, by  its  silent  presence,  of  higher  gains,  and  of  more  endu- 
ring glories.  As  we  passed  it,  it  became  to  us  the  representative  of 
the  Christian  faith,  as,  like  that,  it  lived  disregarded,  almost  un- 
known, in  the  midst  of  din  and  bustle,  and  the  rushing,  eddying  tide 
of  life;  while  around  its  overshadowing  neighbors,  personating  worid- 
liness,  there  ever  crowded,  excited,  watchful,  faithful  devotees.  And 
then,  wheu  the  Sabbath  came,  and  the  doors  were  gently  opened,  a 
few  gathered  for  worship ; — how  few  compared  with  the  great  mass 
which,  all  the  week,  pressed  aronnd  those  loflier  piles  I 

Thns  repeatedly  pasmng  this  qnjet,  acquiescent  church,  we  felt 
impelled  to  turn  aside,  and  vint  it  on  its  own  day;  when,  per> 
chance,  it  might  relax  the  settled  seriousness  of  its  expression, 
and  take  a  happer,  hopefuller  view  of  life.     When  we  entered, 
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eiii:.-,  iL«  if  ii  Kcff  iLiii...v-il.l..  lu  sjH'iik  i>lli.'nvi- 
had  UuniQ  ild  Ustimoa)',  all  tlinjugh  the  week,  i 
tmti  quiotBeiB.  Then  he  preached,  with  stro 
Aook,  leat  any  one  should  fail  of  entrance  into  tl 
Shepherd ;  but  with  leas  of  high'wroiight  sentec 
igeij,  and  thrilling  iUntration,  and  artistic  grov 
to  exalted  oratory,  as  there  was  little  ot  olega 
bean^  in  the  nuroniK^ng  architecture.  Flui 
tending ;  yet  compact,  well-founded,  and  sound 
■tyle  of  both  church  and  »ennon.  After  a  wl 
Iter.  Mi,  Sonuners  was  the  preacher,  and  thii 
building  his  church;  that  he  Lad  been  preacl 
■fier  Sabbath, fcu'  twenty-seven  yean;  that  he 
^ected,  and  warmly  regarded ;  that  he  was  one 
boteia  in  the  vineyard,  who  had  borne  the  burc 
day ;  and  that,  in  youth,  he  had  turned  auda  fron 
•ecraled  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  teaching 
Li  time^  we  chanced  to  meet  him ;  found  that 
Tatied  and  not  uneventful  one;  and  therefore 
wont,  some  experiences  of  the  preacher,  at  the  sei 
owed  diurch.  And  when  we  came  to  select  an 
lite  American  Pulpit,  Mr.  Sommers  seemed,  with 
to  let  forth  the  claM  of  np<»>'-><s—  — — " 
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gnidinga  of  as  orenvling  Froridetioe.  They  help  one  to  lealize  that 
thera  is  in  Uiis  world  much  of  accompUHhment,  in  the  way  of  good- 
doing,  which  is  not  effected  through  diatJDguished  oratory  or  remwlc- 
able  learning  or  exalt«d  geniua;  and  that,  as  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
business  and  exciteinont  and  wear  and*  din  of  Nassau-street,  stood 
that  quiet  churoh ;  ao  in  this  world'a  turmoil  stand  many  unobtru- 
nve  men,  who  bear  their  testimony,  through  life,  for  righteousness 
and  God. 

But  changes  have  come  with  the  turn  of  years :  the  organ  is 
ulent;  the  pulpit  is  gone;  the  Church  no  longer  utters  its  testi- 
mony against  Qain  and  Fame ;  but  now,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
ills  of  body  instead  of  soul  are  its  anxiety,  and  on  its  forehead  the 
following  sentence  is  written  in  gilded  letters,  at  once  the  flaunt  of  its 
degradation  and  the  epitaph  <^  its  lost  life  :  "  Temple  or  Hialth — 

Dr.  S.  F.  TftWHBEHD." 


KABLT  LITE. 

Charles  G.  Sommers  was  bom  in  the  dtj  of  London,  in  the  year 
IfSS.  His  father  was  a  Norwe^an,  whose  birthplace  was  Tronheim. 
His  Christian  name  was  "  Ole,"  a  favorite  one  in  Norway.  The  early 
part  of  his  life  waa  spent  in  Demnark,  where  he  received  the  nsual 
school  instmction  allotted  to  boys. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  was  in  Copenhagen  when  that  city 
was  bombarded  by  Nelson,  on  the  eventful  Sd  of  April,  1801.  The 
day  before,  the  English  fleet,  conristing  of  fifty-one  sail  of  various 
descriptions,  of  which  sixteen  were  ships  of  the  line,  ciune  to  an 
anchorage  within  two  leagues  of  Copenhagen,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of 
the  "Middle  Ground,"  a  ahoal  lying  before  the  town,  only  thre^ 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant  In  the  King's  Channel,  between  this  shoal 
and  the  town,  the  Danes  had  arranged  their  line  of  defence,  oon- 
aisting  of  nineteen  ships  and  floating  batteries,  flanked  at  one  end 
by  the  Crown  Batteries,  wwks  of  a  most  formidable  character,  the 
largest  one  mounting  eighty-three  guns.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
British  fleet  weighed  anchOT,  doubled  the  ^ther  end  of  the  shoal, 
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And  came  to  anchor  within  two  miles  of  the  Danish  b 
thwe  mighty  battle-shipa  lay  all  night,  in  a  foreboding  nience,  broken 
only  by  the  daah  of  waves  agaiuat  their  boge  blaclc  sides,  or  by 
Bound  of  revelry,  and  low  murmur  of  preparation,  which  ever  and 
anon  issued  from  the  open'  port-holes.  In  the  Britiab  fleet  it  was 
a  nigbt  of  wild  joy,  and  hope,  and  glorious  aoticipation  of  the  mor- 
row's victory,  with  the  thrilling  excitement  which  nerves  the  arm 
and  steels  the  heart  of  soldier  and  seaman,  in  tbe  prospect  of 
desolating  contest.  But  the  gloom  of  night  which  settled  over  the 
doomed  city  of  Copenhagen  was  but  a  &int  image  of  the  fore- 
bodings shutting  down  so  darkly  on  the  hearts  of  aU  its  desperate 
defenders.  About  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  Lord  Nel- 
son's ships  had  taken  their  allotted  places,  and  at  the  signal  opened 
their  tremendous  fire  on  the  Danish  armament  It  was  returned  by 
the  shot  of  one  thousand  guns,  which  spoke  in  terms,  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, of  the  desperate  bravery  with  which  the  Danes  would 
defend  their  native  Innd,  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  through 
which  the  British  flag  must  pass  ero  it  waved  in  triumph  over  the 
citadels  of  Copenhagen.  For  more  than  flve  hours  did  these  two 
mighty  combatants,  the  flower  of  the  English  navy,  and  the  concen- 
trated strength  of  Denmark,  wage  upon  each  other  a  warfare  of 
magnificent  bravery,  but  of  awful  carnage.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  batteries  of  Denmark  were  silenced,  meet  of  her  ships  had 
Btnick,  all  of  them  were  riddled,  one,  the  Danebro,  of  dghty  guns, 
had  caught  fire,  and  blown  up,  while  six  thousand  of  her  brave 
sons  had  been  taken  from  her.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
battles  that  Humanity  has  been  called  to  mourn  over.  On  one  side 
a  nation's  honor,  on  another  a  nation's  safety  were  the  stakes.  On 
both  sides  were  marshalled  men  who  knew  no  inspiration  equal  to 
that  of  their  country's  call,  and  p^d  no  heed  to  personal  safety  when 
her  safety  was  endangered. 

Youog  Sommers  was  witness  of  it  all,  in  its  terribleness,  its  havoc, 
and  its  magnificence.  He  was  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  but 
with  the  curiosity  and  enterprise  of  youth,  he  determined  to  see  a 
sight  which  is  rarely  equalled.  In  the  confusion  which  reigned  in 
every  household,  he  escaped  from  home,  and  making  for  the  aeaude, 
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came  to  one  of  those  iaunense  cranes,  seen  about  docks,  employed 
to  raise  heavy  tunbers.  It  consisted  of  an  upright  beam,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  long  arm  standing  out  from  its  top  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  reaching  over  the  water.  This  crane  the  daring 
Uttle  fellow  climbed,  and  slipping  out  to  the  end  of  the  arm,  quietly 
snrreyed  the  battle  scene.  It  was  a  subUme  ught;  and  if  ever 
panoramist  makes  an  attempt  to  represent  that  battle,  in  the  fore- 
gnmsd  ho  should  place  young  Sommera,  his  feet  dangling  over  the 
side  of  the  huge  ship-crane,  holding  on  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  swings  his  hat  in  patriotic  exultation,  as  he  sees  the 
broad  pennant  of  his  countryman  Nelson  bearing  down  on  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy — his  throat  swolUng  with  the  shout  which 
finds  no  hearing  amid  the  roar  of  three  thousand  cannon,  and  orer 
his  head  rolling  the  huge  sulphuric  war-cloud,  that  bore  in  its  folds 
the  stifled  groans  of  thousands.  "While  there,  he  saw  the  ship 
Datubro,  when  it  caught  on  fire,  left  to  her  fate  and  blown  up.  A 
young  man,  an  acquaintance  of  Sommers,  was  on  board  of  her, 
who  afterwards  told  Sommers,  as  illustrating  the  horrors  of  the 
fight,  that  the  gun  at  which  he  was  stationed  had  been  cleared  three 
times  before  he  took  his  stand,  that  he  gathered  up  with  his  hands 
the  broken  legs,  and  arms,  and  bodies  torn  in  piecemeal,  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea,  to  clear  a  placo  to  work  in,  on  the  encmnbered 
deck  ;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  pull  off  his  boota  that  he  might, 
by  the  roughness  of  his  stockings,  muntun  a  footing ;  so  &eely  had 
human  blood  flowed  on  its  drenched  surface  1 

That  evening  Lord  Nelson  came  on  shore,  and  Sommers  had  a 
good  sight  of  him.  Villemoea,  too,  he  often  saw — and  describes  him 
as  of  a  very  modest  and  retiring  appearance — of  whom  tho  following 
story  is  told  by  Southey : 

"  A  youth  of  seventeen,  by  name  Yillemoes,  particularly  distin- 
gnished  himself  on  this  memorable  day.  He  had  volunteered  to 
take  the  command  of  a  floating  battery ;  which  was  a  rait,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  number  of  beams  nailed  tt^ther,  with  a  floors 
ing  tq  suppOTt  the  guns :  it  was  square,  with  a  breastwork  full  of 
port-holes,  and  without  masts,  carrying  twenty-four  guns,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.    With  this  he  got  nude;  the  stent  of  tha 
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Elephant,  below  the  reach  of  the  Btern-^ihuen ;  and,  under  m  heavj 
Bre  of  small  anna  from  the  marinea,  fought  hn  raft,  tjll  the  trooa 
■vaa  announced,  witL  Buch  skUl,  as  well  aa  courage,  aa  to  exoito 
Nelson's  wannest  admiratjou." 

When  Lord  Nelson  went  on  shore,  after  the  bosinesa  of  negoti- 
xtion  was  transacted,  he  requested  that  Villemoes  mi^t  be  intn>- 
dnced  to  him ;  and,  shaking  bauds  with  the  youth,  told  the  princa 
that  he  ouf^t  to  be  made  ao  admiral,  Ilie  prince  replied  :  "I^  m^ 
lord,  I  am  to  make  all  mj  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should  havn  ■■> 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  serrioe." 

It  was  six  years  after  this,  that  a  British  fleet  auddenty  appeared 
off  EUnnoro,  the  toll-gate  city  of  Denmark.  It  amounted  to  nearly  a 
Bcore  of  line  ships,  a  large  number  of  frigates  and  gnn-boats,  with 
transports  carrying  some  twenty  thousand  men.  Aa  ihej  swept  into 
the  struts  under  a  light  wind,  with  all  sails  spread,  flags  and  pen- 
nants and  streamers  flying  from  mastheads,  bows,  and  sterna, 
every  yard  throughout  the  whole  fleet  manned  with  seamen,  Mr. 
Sommers  describes  it  as  one  of  the  magnificent  sights.  And  when 
the  banda  of  eleven  regiments  struck  up  the  national  ur,  "  Rule, 
Britannia,  rule  the  wave,"  the  e6fect  was  thrilling.  VTitb  his  usual 
enterprise  in  search  of  incident  or  information,  he  jumped  into  a 
skiff  with  a  companion,  and  pulled  off  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
lunety-eight  gun  ship.  Going  on  board,  he  whs  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  invited  below  to  a  repast  with  the  officers.  He  frankly 
inquired  where  tiey  were  going  with  such  a  fleet  An  officer  re- 
plied, "  We  do  not  know ;  sealed  orders  have  been  given  ua,  which  will 
be  opened  this  afternoon,  and  we  Aop«  it  is  not  to  Copenhagen." 
But  alas  I  it  was.  That  afternoon  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  for  that 
unfortunate  city,  and  the  next  morning  tho  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  at  Hsinore,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  and  Copenhagen  was 
again  bombarded  and  taken.  This  attack  was  made  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Gambler,  Sir  Home  Popham  being  the  field-  ■ 
officer  in  command  on  board.  It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting poasesdon  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which  lay  dismantled  in  ita  har- 
bor. This  fleet  the  English  Government  was  informed  by  thdr 
active  minister  abroad,  Jackaon,  was  to  come  into  the  poflae«ei<»i  <it 
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the  Freach,  which  John  Bull  could  not,  and  did  not  allow.  The 
fleet  was  captured ;  Engliah  Mulore  ew«rmed  on  board  of  the  stripped 
vessels,  rigged  them,  fitted  them  for  sea  in  a  week,  and  the  two  fleets 
passed  over  to  England.  In  this  engagement,  the  enthunasm  of 
jouDg  Sommere  would  not  allow  him  merelj  to  at  qoielly  on  the 
end  of  a  ahip-crane,  but  he  must  assist  in  the  defence  of  his  adopted 
country.  So  he  joined  the  oompany  which  muined  the  old  fort 
Erooeborg,  whose  guns  swept  the  straits,  and  there  played  away  at 
the  ships  as  they  passed.  But  we  must  leave  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  these  exciting  times,  and  turn  to  other  incidents  in  the  life 
of  our  friend,  more  in  accordance  with  the  ptinciplea  he  has  been  so 
long  advocating.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  these  very  scenes  excited  no 
longing  for  all  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  but 
left  on  his  youthful  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  its  horr<M« ;  and 
has  moved  a  deeper  earnestness  in  enforcing  the  truth  of  that  Gos- 
pel whose  motto  is  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  was  introduced  into  the  counting-room 
of  the  well-known  house  of  Mullins  k  Knox,  at  Elsinore,  Denmark. 
Here  he  was  regularly  educated  in  the  mercantile  department,  be- 
ing favored  with  training  of  a  higher  order  than  that  vouchsafed  to 
all  clerks  of  the  present  day.  In  the  first  place,  a  youth  was  admit- 
ted into  a  mercantile  house  only  by  the  most  unexceptionable  recom- 
mendations, both  from  friends  and  personal  appearance.  After  his 
adoption  into  the  house  he  was  conducted  up  through  all  the  stages 
of  business,  from  the  umple  copying  of  correspondence  to  the  respou- 
uble  book-keeping;  and  then,  if  he  had  futhfully  performed  the 
dnties  of  his  term  of  service,  his  employer  provided  for  him,  either 
by  taking  him  in  as  a  partner,  or  setdng  him  np  in  budncss.  Such 
cases  occur  now-a-days,  but  not  so  generally  as  in  the  "  good  old 
times." 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Sommers  satisfactorily  completed  his  term 
of  service  in  the  house  of  Mullins  &  Knox,  and  immediately  left 
Denmark  for  this  country.  He  had  heard  of  our  civil  institutions, 
had  become  enamored  of  them,  uid  looked  with  longing  towards 
"  the  home  of  the  fi«e,  and  the  land  of  (he  brave."  He  knew  also 
of  the  energy  of  American  oharaoter,  and  the  boldness  of  American 
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enterprise ;  &ud  both  these  were  in  harmony  with  hU  own  traits.  It 
was  in  such  a  land,  with  its  free  air,  and  among  snch  a  people,  with 
their  miuilj  effort,  that  Sommets  most  wished  to  hve  and  acL  So 
he  started  off  in  the  hopeful,  spirited  way  which  chusctemes  youth- 
ful nndertakingB.  Hearing  one  morning,  that  a  friend,  a  yonng 
man  by  the  name  of  Ole  RoDuing,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
America,  on  board  the  ship  Servia,  bound  to  Providence,  he  packed 
up  his  things,  hastened  to  the  ship,  and  found  himself  under  way 
that  attemoon.  It  was  not  till  they  were  out  at  sea,  and  the  low  outline 
of  the  land  of  his  adoption  had  faded  from  his  sight,  that  he  seriously 
inquired,  "  What  shall  I  do  in  America !  and  how  shall  I  get  on  f 
We  wish  nothing  better  for  a  young  man  than  the  faopefiil  spirit  of 
young  Sommers,  founded  upon  as  good  a  character,  which  straight- 
way answered,  "  Oh,  you  can  do  any  thing  that  the  Yaokees  can 
do ;"  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

On  her  way  to  America,  the  ship  visited  Lisbon,  and  while  lying 
there  the  passengers  went  on  shore;  but  their  pleasant  land-spell 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  for  couriers  came  with  the  news 
that  Marshal  Junot  was  approaching  with  an  army  of  30,000  French- 
men. The  ship  got  quickly  under  way ;  and  as  she  cleared  the  river 
Tagus,  the  French  entered  the  gales  of  Lisbon, 

Mr.  Sommers,  soon  aft«r  his  arrival  in  this  country,  connected 
himself  with  the  firm  of  White,  Brothers  &  Co^  of  New  York. 
After  having  remained  with  them  about  a  year,  application  was 
made  to  the  firm  for  his  services,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  was 
largely  engaged  in  the  fiir-trade  and  in  the  shipping  interest  Mr. 
White  generously  advised  him  to  accept  of  Mr,  Aster's  proposal, 
from  the  fact  that  hia  chances  for  success  in  mercantile  life  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  change,  as  Mr.  Astor  was  doing  such  a  heavy 
and  profitable  business.  The  desire  of  Mr.  Astor  to  secure  Sommers 
as  his  clerk,  is  evidence  of  the  recommendation  the  youth  ever  car- 
ried with  him,  in  his  open,  bright  countenance  and  manly  bearing. 
Ho  W.1S  one  of  those,  to  whom  evety  one  seemed  to  "  take  a  liking." 
Nature  had  blessed  him  with  a  handsome  face  and  finished  person, 
■while  the  brightness  of  his  eye  and  the  bloom  of  hia  cheeks  gave 
proof  of  the  perfection  of  hia  health  and  the  elasticity  of  his  spirila. 
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He  had,  too,  an  active,  ofT-baad  way  of  doing  biuinese,  which  the 
ateadiest,  sterneat  man  fancies  in  a  youth.  Alw^  wide-awake,  he 
was  on  the  alert  for  the  advantage  of  his  employer,  when  biuineas 
demanded ;  and  ready  for  a  httle  boyish  sport,  when  work  was  done. 
He  had  also  a  kind  and  generous  heart  and  gallant  sentiments, 
I  which  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  fellows ;  while  he  was  upright 
uid  pore  in  character.  He  strove  to  live  on  good  terms  with  all, 
and  ever  stood  ready  to  do  a  favor.  His  natural  activity,  however, 
had  disinclined  him  to  close  application  to  books,  and  his  ready  tact 
at  acquisition,  and  habits  of  observation,  relieved  him,  in  some  meas- 
ure, from  the  necessity  of  confining  study.  In  this  latter  particular 
he  changed  with  the  increase  of  years,  and  when  the  responsibilities 
of  life  preesed  upon  him,  be  became  assiduous  in  literary  toil.  It 
was  in  1811  that  he  was  fairly  installed  in  the. counting-house  of 
Mr.  Astor,  the  same  building  which  now  stands  at  the  comer  of 
Pearl  and  Pine  streets. 

He  had  been  about  a  year  connected  with  this  house,  when  it 
happened  to  be  for  Mr.  Aster's  interest  to  send  a  swift  schooner, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  mn  by  the  British 
gnos  at  the  Struts  of  Gibraltar,  this  country  being  then  at  war  with 
England.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  as  all 
hands  connected  with  the  house  were  busily  employed  in  getting 
the  papers  of  the  schooner  ready,  that  Mr.  Astor,  whose  desk  stood 
opposite  to  Sommers's,  suddenly  looking  up,  and  addressing  bim  by 
his  given  name,  said — "  Well,  Charles,  I  suppose  you  will  come 
down  to-morrow  morning,  and  help  us  off  with  the  schooner !" 
"Charles"  looked  up  in  return,  but  said  not  a  word.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  for  him.  On  the  one  band,  he  felt  that  it  would  bo 
wrong  "  to  do  any  manner  of  work "  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  he 
was  confident  that  a  refusal  in  the  emergency  would  be  followed  by 
his  "walking-papers"  on  Monday.  He  paused  but  a  moment,  and 
rephed — "  Mr.  Astor,  I  cannot  come  down  to-morrow,  for  it  is  God's 
day,  and  I  will  do  no  man's  work  on  that  day."  It  was  a  trying 
moment,  but  great  waa  bis  relief  when  Mr.  Astor  laughingly  turned 
to  another  clerk  and  said — "  Well,  David,  I'm  glad  we've  got  one 
dmstian  amongst  us :  so,  Charles,  you  go  to  church  to-morrow  and 
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ptAj  for  UB ;  and  Uio  rest  of  lu  will  come  dovm  Mid  get  (df  the 
Bckooner."  A  n^ek  had  not  elapeed  before  Mr.  Aator  cune  to  Som- 
mere  with  an  order  that  he  should  be  ready  in  twelve  houre  iw  a 
two  moDthB*  journey  of  importance. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  was  ready,  and  receired  letters  of  intro~ 
duction  to  firms  in  Canada  and  to  the  officera  on  the  line,  his  own  • 
instructions,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money.  Thus  be  started 
on  the  difficult  and  peritoui  enterprise  of  bringing  safely  to  New 
York  a  large  amount  of  property,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  last  war  with  England.  Ihis  coounerce  was  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  certain  stipulations  betwoen  the  Govtfnmento. 
It  was  a  department  of  business  that  Mr.  Astor  had  hithertc  intrueted 
to  bis  eldest  clerk ;  and  nerer  would  he  have  consigned  it  to  8om> 
mers,  who  was  then  only  nineteen,  it,  in  addition  to  his  usual  enter- 
prise and  judgment,  that  reply  on  Saturday  night  had  not  come  as 
eonriuciug  proof  of  his  integrity  and  independence.  On  liis  journey 
he  had  many  narrow  escapes.  Once  ibo  speed  of  his  horse  saved 
him  from  a  lurking  savage,  and  once  Lo  was  tukcn  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  and  carried  to  La  Cole  Mills,  where  General  Piko  not  many 
hours  after  made  an  assault  upon  the  Indian  camp,  with  a  brigade 
of  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  soon  released,  however,  by  a 
pass  from  Colonel  Hamilton,  but  was  again  detained  by  order  of  the 
notorious  Colonel  Murray.  Witb  great  difficulty  he  at  last  reached 
Montreal,  trauNacted  bis  business,  and  safely  escorted  his  valuable 
cargo  to  New  York,  within  the  prescribed  two  months.  So  greatly 
was  Mr.  Astor  pleased  with  the  execution  of  this  commission,  that 
be  was  getting  ready  another  letter  of  instructions  for  an  expedition 
to  Mackinaw,  before  Mr.  Sommera  had  hardly  time  to  warm  him- 
self; but,  on  proposing  the  plan,  was  met,  to  his  astonishment,  with 
a  decided  "  No,  sir,  I  cannot  go."  "  And  why  not  t"  "  I  have. 
determined,  sir,  lo  become  a  minister."  "Without  a  word  Mr.  Astor 
turned  on  bis  heel,  but  after  Sommers  had  left  the  room,  broke  out 
with  an  imprecation,  saying,  "The  boy's  a  fool.  He  might  make  & 
liret-rate  merchant,  and  bo  is  going  Into  the  prieaihood?^  "^ea, 
it  was  80 :   our  picmisiiig  merchant  had  determined  to  be  a 
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Rarely  haa  a  young  man  posaeeeed  brighter  prospects  of  weoltli 
and  Btation.  He  was  endowed  with  precisely  those  traits  which 
insure  success — health,  energy,  perseverance,  judgment,  integrity, 
and  winning  manners.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  in  the  mer- 
caattle  department,  and  a  favorite  of  his  employer.  Bnt  he  turned 
his  back  upon  theee  bright  prospects. 

Tha  truth  is,  that  on  his  northern  tour,  he  had  accomplished  some 
bunuesB  for  himself  of  which  Mr.  Astor  was  ignorant,  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  the  millionaire,  burned  in  plans  of  making  money, 
could  not  ajifireciate.  He  had  consecrated  himself  to  the  serrice  of 
his  God.  At  thftt  time  there  stood  on  our  Northern  frontier  a  de- 
serted smaijgler's  hut,  so  utuated  that  goods  rolled  in  at  one  end, 
wonid,  before  reaching  the  other,  cross  the  line.  In  this  building 
Hr.  S.  on  one  mgjii  took  shelter,  and  there  kneeling  in  the  darkness, 
but  with  the  li^^t  of  heaven  in  his  sonl,  he  consecrated  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  preacher.  He  crossed  "  the  line"  that  lay 
between  the  service  of  God  and  mammon,  and  brought  over  with 
him  all  the  enterprise,  the  perseverance,  and  the  skill  which  would 
have  made  him,  had  he  rem^ed,  "a  fiist-rate  merchant."  As 
we  vronld  illustrate  the  first  part  of  Sommera's  life  by  the  scene  of 
the  ship^B  crane  on  the  beach  of  Copenhf^n,  so  would  we  represent 
the  second  part  by  the  scene  in  that  deserted  smuggler's  hut — ^the 
moon  stealing  in  between  the  ]ogi — the  stars  looking  down  through 
the  chinks  above — and  this  youtli  of  nineteen,  with  hia  pocket  Bible 
lying  on  a  broken  chair  near  by,  kneeling  in  the  solitude,  and  ofier- 
ing  np  his  consecradng  tow  to  the  great  Jehovah. 

It  was  before  this  time,  however,  that  Hi.  Sommeis  had  ei* 
perienced  the  change  when  the  soul  breaks  the  fetters  of  sense, 
and  breathes  the  liberty  of  divine  love.  The  circnmstances  con- 
nected with  this  change  are  worthy  of  n&rration.  Soon  aAer  he 
came  to  America  he  was  urged  by  a  friend  to  hear  the  celebrated 
Or.  Mitchell,  a  Universalist  preacher  of  New  York.  He  went,  was 
captivated  by  his  eloqnence,  woo  by  his  peisnasion,  and  embraced 
the  doctrines  so  entiongly  presented.  His  mind  was  predisposed  ta 
those  doctrines.  The  propriety  and  purity  of  his  habits,  together 
with  tbe  partiality  nt  friwds,  lutd  engendered  in  his  mind  a  very 
11 
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&Tor«bIe  ojHuion  of  hfanelf,  whils  th«  baayaaej  of  hk  ^riti  in- 
etined  to  a  hopeflil  fdtore,  or  it  hut  {VBclnded  all  fbnbCMUiiga  of 
«riL  He  immediataly  entered  vith  his  nnul  udtH-  into  the  itody 
of  the  BBl^ect,  obtuned  UnirerMliBt  bcK^  pored  onr  UiiiTenalirt 
ugmnentB,  and  ere  k»ig  became  »  cmveneiit  with  the  prindplee  of 
that  bitli,  and  the  strong  points  of  defmoe ;  so  well  reased  not  oi^j 
in  the  tnodii*  epenmdt,  but  also  in  the  modiu  toq^ultdi,  mad  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  reibal  minntis  of  their  warfare,  that  ha  oonld  rMdily 
upset  aof  ordinary  opponent  in  debate,  and  keep  np  a  good  rmmii^ 
fig^t  with  the  bert.  He  dtorefine  disousied  mnch,  and  his  saoosss 
increased  his  oanfidence  and  inspired  his  leaL  White  in  Una  state 
of  mind  he  aroe  one  morning  in  his  usual  perfbotion  of  health,  bnt 
was  soon  attacked  with  headache,  and  in  conaeqneiwe  sent  to  the 
eonntin^honae  an  excuse  for  his  abeenoe.  H«  Uif  till  afiatnoon  est- 
dnqng  a  pain  entirely  new  to  hhn,  when  the  qnestion  wss  soggested 
to  his  mind,  Is  not  this  death  I  I  am  ignorant  of  the  sensations 
which  accompany  death — this  may  be  its  prsntonition — what  if  it 
should  be  death  t  What  u  my  probable  destiny  b^ond  the  grave ) 
Shall  I  live  forever  t  Am  I  certain  of  solvation  I  After  all,  are  my 
doctrines  true  I  Iliere  was  now  no  opportnni^  for  self-support  by 
the  overthrow  of  an  opponent,  nor  for  the  increase  of  confidence  by 
a  snecessftil  debate.  He  wss  alone — with  his  conscience  and  his 
Qod.  If  he  coold  have  met  a  disputant,  the  rising  doubt  would  have 
been  crushed ;  but  now  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  it  went  on 
increasit^  and  the  spirit  of  qnesdoning  grew  metier  and  mightier. 
But  ba^  Isot  been  &ithflil  to  buanees,  and  kind  to  my  feDows,  and 
loved  my  frieads  t  Aminot  better  than  most,  and  ^iproved  by  all  t 
Tes,  the  voice  of  conscience  seemed  to  reply,  yon  have  been  tnie  and 
kind  to  man,  but  have  yon  fovstf  your  €fodf  Ahl  thrtwasof  all 
tlie  moat  searching-question.  Have  you  loved  the  Being  who  created 
you,  sustunedyou,  would  redeem  yon;  who  demands  the  piofonndeet 
adoration  of  your  being  f  It  wss  an  honest  hour  with  SomioarB, 
and  in  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  that  hour  his  inmoat  heart  re- 
funded, No.  then  there  came  up  before  him  in  feaiM  array,  the 
aba  of  his  pBsty«ars — nobdiahonesty,  for  he  had  never  cheatad — not 
intemperance,  fer  Jte  Jiad  haao  always  abstemiova-Hiot  jiiufaaitj, 
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toe  be  had  nenr  Uaqihemed — but  limply,  foi^etfolneea  of  God ; 
diaregsid  of  tin  promptings  of  hu  better  nature ;  conTictiou  of 
having  always  lived  to  himself^  even  in  hia  generouty,  and  never 
having  followed  in  humble  ^Ih  and  child-like  love  the  guldingB  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  He  saw  it  all,  and  in  this  revelation  of  him- 
tOf,  he  felt~deeply  and  painfully  felt,  that  he  had  no  citum  to  that 
inhoitanoe  promised  only  to  the  sons  of  Ood.  In  an  agony  of 
penitence  f»  the  past,  and  of  supplication  for  the  future,  he  knelt  in 
the  pRseuce  of  the  Holy  Ona  ¥iom  that  hour  he  was  changed. 
Not  BO  much  in  external  behavior — though,  perhaps,  his  words  of 
kindoesR  bore  a  man  earnest  tone,  and  his  deeds  of  charity  sou^ 
mOTO  secret  places — but  he  was  changed  in  the  whole  spirit  attd 
motive  of  his  life.  Higher  objects  for  wbidi  to  live  roae  up  befbre 
him ;  nobler  ends  for  which  to  labor  were  sn^ested ;  omsdence  be- 
came more  authoritative ',  life  seemed  more  intense,  and  the  fdlnre 
worid  appeared  nearer  at  hand,  and  more  full  of  glory.  And  ever 
riDce,'thapreflent  life  has  been  growing  more  earnest  to  him,  and  the 
fntme  fife  still  mom  "full  <rf glory." 

Itx.  SomdietB  made  a  public  profemon  of  relipon  in  the  Mulbeiry- 
strset  Baptist  Church,  and  was  soon  licensed  by  the  proper  author- 
ity to  preach.  He  commenced  the  dntua  of  his  piofe>»on  hj 
holding  meetings  in  the  <^  Almshouse,  in  the  Park,  the  building 
which  was  bmnt  in  the  winter  of  1853-4.  &a  long  he  had 
preadied  in  neariy  all  the  rooms  on  the  three  Q.oora  of  that  build- 
ing. In  this  "labw  of  lore"  ha  was  succeeded  by  Bev.,  afterwards 
Dr.  Stilea  Ely.  From  this  work  be  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  insure 
a  more  thorough  preparation,  and  studied  Hebrew  and  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  William  Staugbton,  D.  D. 

Having  fc^owed  the  comae  of  Ur.  Sommeis  through  the  leading 
ineidenta  ot  bis  varied  experience  to  the  time  when  he  entered  upon 
tine  ministry;  having  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  cluii> 
acfer,  and  seen  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  accomplishing^  let  us 
marie  what  he  has  done  during  a  piofeHonal  career  of  f<Hty  years. 

In  this  preaentataon,  the  six  years  of  pastoral  life  spent  in  Troy 
come  first  in  order.  He  was  called  to  the  First  B^itist  Church  in 
ttiat  dty,  after  th«  oompktia&  of  his  atndka  in  Philadelphia.    Hen 
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lie  labored  with  mcccse,  and  large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
Church.  DiiriDg  his  staj  there,  he  preached  ftequentlf  at  HtlitowD, 
a  village  not  fitr  from  Troj,  and  an  interesting  reviral  of  nii^vn 
followed  his  miiustrationB.  He'  has  ever  recnrred  with  pleasure  (o 
his  connection  with  these  two  placee.  He  removed  from  Troy  to 
New  York  dty,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  BaptiM 
Chnrch,  with  which  he  has  nnc«  m^tained  as  nnbrohen  connec- 
tion during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years.  The  German  Ghorch, 
that  formoriy  etixxl  in  Nassan-street,  near  Haiden-lane,  waa  pnr- 
ohased  for  Mr.  Sommers  by  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  9kelding,  Esq., 
and  his  tvother-in-law,  Hon.  John  B.  Yates,  and  the  title-deed  pre- 
sented to  him.  This  gift,  however,  he  refoaed.  It  was  in  this  build- 
ing that  the  diBttngnished  Baron  Steuben  worahipped  and  owned  a 
pew.  After  his  death,  John  Jacob  Astor  occupied  the  same  pew. 
His  pew  waa  an  old-fashioned,  aristocratic  aff^r,  quite  unlike  any 
thing  of  our  day.  It  waa  square,  with  high  posts  mniiiBg  up  &«m 
each  comer,  from  which  curtains  were  suspended,  veiy  much  after 
the  old-fashioned  bedsteads.  In  tbeee  democratic  days,  if  some 
worthy  patriarch  feeb  inclined  to  take  a  brief  nap,  he  cannot  draw 
any  protecting  curtuns  snugly  about  him,  but  must  do  his  nodding 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  After  occupying  this 
building  for  four  years,  the  society  removed  to  the  building  in  Noa- 
sau-street,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch.  This  property  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Sommers,  but  tbia, 
as  well  as  the  Other,  he  declined.  The  property  is  worth  to-day  f<»ty 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  chai^  of  this  church,  Mr. 
Sommers  has  conducted  three  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  two 
weekly  conference  meetings,  with  scarcely  an  omission.  When  he 
was  installed,  a  stipulation  was  made  by  his  friends  that  he  should 
have  sis  weeks'  vacation  each  year,  but  he  has  not  availed  him- 
self of  the  privilege.  During  thirty-four  years  he  has  not  left  the 
city  a  single  day  except  at  the  call  of  duty.  He  had  abundant 
means  to  go,  and  plenty  of  inducementa,  but  he  never  had  the 
time.  There  waa  always  some  work  left  for  him  to  do.  And  even 
when  he  was  sent  to  England  as  a  detc^^  by  the  Canadian  Educa- 
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tion  Sode^,  the  American  and  FoNign  Bible  Sode^,  and  the  Bap- 
tht  Home  Hisdouarf  Society,  he  only  remained  just  long;  euoD^ 
to  accomplish  his  misaon,  wi^ont  allowing  one  additional  day  for 
pleasure,  tnveUing,  or  sig^t-seeing.  Not  but  Uiat  he  was  alire  to 
the  beauties  of  natnre,  or  the  magiiific«nce  of  ruins,  or  the  poetiy  of 
old  asBocialJons,  but  he  had  not  time. 

The  South  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  with  only  twelve  mem- 
bers, since  which,  it  is  believed,  sever^  hundreds  have  become 
Christians  in  connection  with  its  ministratioiis.  Nineteen  licentlatee 
have  gone  forth  from  its  bosom,  three  of  whom  have  formed  branch 
churches,  among  which  is  the  First  German  Baptist  Church  in  New 
York.  It  is  well  to  etat«  in  this  connection,  that  Ur.  Sommers  has 
perfonned  the  duties  of  a  pastor  longer  to  the  same  church  than  any 
Baptist  minister  in  America  now  living.  In  this  city,  Drs.  Spring 
and  Knox  only  are  his  seniors  in  the  pastoral  service. 

Now,  the  faithM  care  of  a  church  is  usually  considered  full  em- 
ployment for  one  man,  sometimes  for  two,  and  when  this  care  is 
flzteoded  during  the  entire  year,  it  partakes  of  the  arduous ;  so  that, 
if  Hr.  Sommers  had  done  nothing  more,  provided  he  had  well  done 
this,  he  would  not  have  been  found  wanting.  But  secondly,  he  was 
chosen,  in  1823,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, fti  office  which  is  not  by  any  means  a  sSnecore.  In  this  de- 
partment he  served  fiuthfully  dx  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
dme  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  by  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  he  was  chosen  its  first  correepondii^ 
secretaiy,  having  been  active  in  its  establishment.  In  this  he  served 
about  the  same  Ieng&  of  time  as  in  the  previous  department.  We 
happen  to  know  something  about  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by 
Mr.  Sommers  in  connection  with  this  society,  and  we  speak  within 
bounds  when  we  say  that  it  would  average  five  hours  of  hard  work, 
for  every  day  of  every  year  during  tlie  whole  time.  He  conducted 
the  whole  correspondence  of  the  society,  wrote  the  annnal  reports, 
and  edited  the  quarterly  paper.  Beudet  all  this,  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  miscellaneoiu  budneea  to  do,  moot  of  which  came  upon 
him,  from  his  &miliarity  with  the  whole  dqMrtment  Besides,  there 
were  all  th«  society's  meetings  to  attend,  not  only  the  public  gather 


eiercisu  ui  nice  aiscernmeni  ana  comprelien: 
has  midnight  found  him  still  driving  his  per 
cietj ;  and  afler  this  lie  was  ver)-  likely  to  n 
ofBoo,  and  delivcT  his  letters,  in  readiness  for  t 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Sommers  has  been  an  active 
iohools.  He  and  Mr^  now  Rev.  Joseph  Gri 
fii«b  SuiidayHiQhool  in  America,  upon  the  plai 
July,  1810,  in  Division-Btreet  This  is  a  &c 
in  Ittal^  but  a  pleanng  eyidenoe  of  the  pioneer 
leadinen  to  work  when  work  was  to  be  done, 
wh^fe  i(  was  needed.  And  fourthly,  Mr.  Soi 
founders  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missic 
been  an  important  instrument  of  its  success.  1 
the  organisation  of  the  American  Baptist  Triei 
has  also  labored  more  or  less  in  connection 
llelionUing  the  Condition  of  the  Jews,  th< 
Briend  Society,  American  Education  Society,  a: 
of  all  which  he  is  a  member. 

But  yfQ  have  yet  to  speak,  imder  the  fifth  h( 
ab^  been  the  most  laborious  work  of  the  life  o 
lefer  to  hia  connection  with  the  American  Tnu 
men  was  an  active  instrument  in  brining  this  I 
nuxsed  it  in  its  infiinoy,  cherished  its  first  feeble 
£4  stepiv  and  controlled  its  manlier  ongoings. 
in  If  aw  York,  he  made  a  motion  for  its  orgs 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Committee,  being  u 
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■titntioa.  It  wu  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sommers  which  wrote  that  article  io 
the  Constitutioii  which  girea  the  Society  its  diatinctive  character,  asd 
which  has  dnoe  occanoned  tome  discuaaion.  It  reads  aa  follows : 
"  To  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  objecta  of  this  Society,  the 
Offlcera  and  Diiecton  shall  be  elected  from  different  denomination* 
of  Christians;  the  Publishing  Committee  shall  contain  no  two  mem- 
bers from  the  same  ecclenastical  connection ;  and  no  Tract  Bhall  be 
published  to  which  any  member  of  that  Committee  shall  object." 
It  will  be  observed  tiiat  this  article  gives  the  power  of  veto  to  each 
member  of  the  ExaminiDg  Committee,  and  through  him,  as  Ukrar 
representatjra,  to  each  of  the  six  denominations  embraced  in  the 
Society. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  182fi,  the  Society  was  oiganiied,  and  the 
following  cleigymen  were  chosen  for  the  Examining  Committee : 
Dr.  Milnor,  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr.  Spring,  of  the  Presby- 
terian ;  Dr.  En<a,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed ;  Dr.  Edwards,  of  the 
Congn^rational ;  the  eloquent  Summerfiold,  of  the  MethodJBt ;  and 
Mr.  SommeiB,  of  the  Baptist  Church.  On  this  Committee  Mr.  Som- 
mers served  until  the  annual  meeting  in  1849,  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years,  when  he  tendered  hia  reugnation,  and  Wm.  B.  Wil- 
liams, D.  D.,  was,  at  his  request,  elected  to  fill  his  place.  To  this 
Committee  is  referred  all  the  woi^  presented  for  publication  by  the 
Society.  It  has  the  deciding  power.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee privately  examines  the  prepared  work.  It  is  then  diecuned 
by  all  in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  voted  upon.  Now  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Society  has  issued  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  publications,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  vol- 
mee,  each  one  of  which  had  to  be  carefully  examined — that  many 
were  examined  which  were  rejected — and  that  more  than  two  thou- 
sand publications  have  been  sanctioned  to  be  printed  in  foreign  lands, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  was  one  of  no  ordinary  toil.  But 
to  Mr.  Sommera  it  was  specially  laborious.  He  was  the  only  Bap- 
tist of  the  Committee.  He  had  not  only  to  look  out  for  heray 
and  weaknesses  equally  with  the  others,  but  also  to  guard,  with 
Argus  eye,  any  subtle  attack  on  the  peculiar  tenet  of  his  de- 
nomination.    He  was  placed  there  by  his  sect  to  perform  that 
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duty ;  he  iru  unenable  to  them ;  they  tmtod  Uior  interwta  to 
him ;  and  if  mj  thing  dionld  ran'  tlie  gauntlet  of  hk  lei'uluiy, 
wldeh  militated  agalnit  their  views,  npon  Urn  would  bO  tfw 
«^)robrii]in.  Uoreover,  it  ao  haj^iened  tiiat  moot  of  the  bocdn 
pabHihed  by  the  Socie^  are  written  by  Pndo-BaptiBts,  and  h<Boe 
6Tety  preiented  work  hftd  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Sommere  with  the 
■ornliiiy  which  an  author  bestows  in  lea^og  "  pnef."  And  when 
we  know  that  Vr.  BomiDMa  perfonned  this  aerrioe  for  twenty^-thtee 
yean  without  any  pecuniary  compensation,  for  which  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Socdet;  remarked  that  be'  deserred  a  handscnne  anntul 
support;  that  the  Kz  yean'  semce  mider  tbe  American  and  Fordgn 
BiUe  Society  was  undertaken  because  no  one  was  found  who  ooold 
■ffiwd  to  do  it  without  a  oompensation;  that  all  his  tabor  for  be- 
nerolent  societies  has  been  gratuitously  rendeKd,  and  aoMsnidished 
in  addition  to  die  demands  of  a  proftsmon,  and  to  the  duties  of  a 
btho*,  a  friend,  and  a  dtizen,  we  may  not  hesitate  in  our  encomium. 

Since  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Tract  Society,  it  may  be 
added,  as  nutt«r  of  history,  that'  althon^  not  crippled  in  its  opera- 
tions,  it  ie  at  present  disturbed  in  the  Iong>establiahed  peace  of  its 
adminiatnlion.  "  The  Slareiy  Question,"  which  will  find  its  way 
into  every  thing  in  this  country,  whether  polltica,  religion,  or  trade; 
not  leaving  untouched  any  institutioa,  either  oat  of  regard  to  its  sa- 
cr«dne8s,  or  aveiNon  to  tto  pro&neness,  or  cont«mpt  for  its  humble- 
neae;  a  troublous  creature  wherever  it  goes — rending  churches, 
splitting  political  parties,  disturbing  colleges,  a^tating  benevolent 
•odelies,  dividing  families,  alienating  friends,  dismisnng  minislera, 
exciting  mobs,  burning  houses,  manniacturing  Sharp's  rifles,  elect- 
ing Presidents,  disappointing  aspirants,  filling  newspapers ;  always 
restless,  agitating,  vital;  which  no  pulpit  or  parlor  seems  strong 
e&ongh  to  bar  out ;  no  government  able  to  crush  it ;  no  organization 
prudent  enough  to  keep  out — this  "  Question  of  Slavery'^  has  at  last 
wormed  its  way  into  the  precincts  of  the  IVact  Society. 

It  is  not  pTc^xwed  to  describe  all  the  sharp  points  which  "Tlie 
Slavery  Question"  presents  to  the  Tract  Sodety,  but  simply  to  state 
the  leading  featnie,  which  is,  that  a  demand  is  made  upon  the  So- 
dety that  it  shall  meet  this  question  hj  uttering  its  influential  and 
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slavery,  such  as  the  separation  of  families,  the  withholding  of  tho 
Bible,  d^  On  the  other  hand,  the  admiuistiation  c^  the  Tract  So- 
ciety are  anxious  to  avoid  a  question  which  is  so  notonously  dis- 
turbing and  exploMve  iu  its  character,  leet  it  shoi^d  interfere  with 
what  is  esteemed  the  legitimate  and  proper  business  of  the  Society, 
namely,  tho  distribution  of  such  publications  of  evangelical  truth  as 
have  hitherto  been  distribnted,  in  which  Southern  slavery  is  not  al- 
luded to  specifically.  How  to  rid  itself  of  the  intruder  is  now  the 
question  before  ,the  Sodety.  The  administration  propose  to  smother 
it  to  dealli.  Fast  efibrts  of  others  in  that  direction,  would  seem  to 
be  discouraging. 

Mr.  Sommers  has  been  led  to  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
controverted  subject  of  Baptism ;  and  much  time  has  been  employed 
in  defence  of  tho  distinctive  tenets  of  the  denomination,  either  in  a 
private  way,  or  throu^  the  public  press.  He  has  also  edited  a 
volume  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  a  work  irf  three  volumes,  entitled 
"  The  Baptist  Library,  or  Selections  of  Standard  Baptist  Writers," 
and  has  written  a  Memoir  of  John  Stanford,  D.  D. 

In  18S2,  he  received  the  title  of  Doctor  ct  Divinity  fiom  Madison 
Uuiver«ty.  He  is  preaching  now  in  the  church  in  Hammond- 
street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians,  to  which  his  congre- 
gation removed  from  Nassau-street  in  1851. 

Wo  may  properly  sum  up  the  events  of  l>r.  Sommers's  professional 
life  by  saying,  that  he  has  accomplished  the  work  of  siiLty-thre<- 
years, — forty  pastoral  years,  twenty-three  Tract  Society  yoaia,  anil 
twelve  Bible  Society  years,  just  the  years  of  his  life.  Ho  is  yet  in 
sound  health,  and  of  active  habits. 

We  wish  that  those  who  esteem  tho  life  of  a  minister  to  be  such 
an  easy  life  would  consider  tho  facts  in  connection  with  Dr.  Som- 
mers, not  as  unusual,  for  thoy  are  not  so.  Many  a  minister  ban 
worked  as  hard;  in  some  respects,  many  have  worked  harder;  be- 
cause Dr.  Sommers  has  not  been  led  to  endure  tho  exhausting  expen- 
diture of  nervous  energy  incident  to  the  highest  gift  of  cxtempon^ 
power,  as  well  as  to  metaphysical  pursuits  or  historical  research. 
His  circumstances,  too,  have  betn,  by  inheritance,  unut>ually  good. 
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But  the  bets  m^y  be  taken  as  ■  &ir  repreaenlatioo  of  the  vorlc  doM 
t^  the  American  clergj.  -  Doubtlese  there  are  scaUered  inatuioea  tA 
inefficiency  and  negligence ;  but,  as  a  cUaa,  eapedally  in  the  coim- 
tiy,  they  are  the  hardest-worked  and  poorest-paid  portion  of  the 
community.  FubUo  sentiment  la  such,  that  they  are  expected  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  deliver  Ljueum  lectures,  sympathixe  with  all 
Mffrowa,  rcc^TB  all  confidences,  and  attend  all  funerals,  for  the  lecom- 
penae  of  words,  often  meager  at  that ;  while  peifonning  all  preaching 
and  pastoral  labot  for  the  meet  economical  livelihood.  If  the  prind- 
^  of  the  Quaken  were  adopted,  we  sboold  have  nothing  (o  say ; 
hot  a  "piud  minisliy  in  theory  and  an  unpaid  ODe  in  &ct,  works 
badly  for  both  parties  Either  the  official  duties  of  the  profesuon 
must  be  lessened,  and  thus  the  pastor  have  time  and  strength  to 
make  out  an  honest  living  in  some  secular  employment,  of  the  sal- 
aiiea  must  be  increased.  We  doubt  whether  the  "  self-denial,"  in- 
sisted on  for  the  profession,  consists,  in  these  latter  days,  in  doing 
without  books,  newspapers,  quarterlies,  and  carpets.  Christian  self- 
denial  and  ministerial  consecration  can  be  seen  in  a  hi^et  and  truer 
sense,  even  more  difficult  and  more  testing,  with  which  suitable  sur- 
roundings do  not  interfere,  and  to  which  the  rack  and  wheel  of 
remorseless  debt  is  not  essential. 
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ORTIILE   DEWEY, 


THE    TTNITABIAN    PBEACHEB. 


"  But  to  JIB  there  Ih  but  one  Ood,  the  Father,  of  whom  ore  M  tUugi, 
and  we  in  Him ;  uid  one  Loid  Jeaos  Christ,  by  whom  ue  alt  thingi,  and 
we  by  Him.'* 


Okvills  Dewxt  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  March  28th,  1704.  Hia  &ther  wag  a  fanner,  occupying 
a  highly  respectable  position  as  a  citizen.  He  gave  his  son  all  the 
advantages  of  education  which  the  town  aSbrded,  and  sent  him,  at 
the  age  of  Beventeen,  to  Williams  College,  in  the  same  county,  where 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Sophomore  claw. 

This  institution  has  always  had  a  reputation,  perhaps  more  than 
any  college  in  New  England,  for  exerting  a  marked  religious  infln- 
ence  upon  ita  members.  It  has  been  distinguished  for  the  frequency  <A 
its  Revivals.  A  class  never  graduates  without  coming  under  the 
power  of  one  such  experience.  We  refer  t«  this  as  a  suitable  pre&oe 
to  an  anecdote,  which  we  aie  tempted  to  relate,  as  evidence  of  the 
esteem  which  Orville  Dewey  had  won  in  his  boyhood  by  manifesta- 
tion of  uncommon  character. 

There  was  hving  at  that  time  in  Sheffield  a  man  who  may  be 
conudered  as  the  representative  of  a  class  numerous  at  that  period — 
men  of  siting  minds,  independent  views,  subtle  insight,  and  keen 
wit ;  men  abhorring  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  shams  of  all  kinds ;  hold- 
ing mere  "book-knowledge"  in  slight  repute;  shrewd  enough  to 
detect  errors  in  the  Christian  system,  but  not  to  dispel  tbom ;  too 
proud  to  believe  what  was  not  understood,  and  too  honest  to  protend 
a  belief  which  was  not  held ;  and  who  thus  were,  as  a  matter  of 
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oonne,  >^  fint  Kcretly  akeptical,  and  at  kit  openly  infideL  Hie  wu 
abo  a  man  of  tmuaual  ngor  of  intelleot,  and  ot  remaAable  nuthft- 
nistical  genius. 

Hmk  were  other  men  in  ShefOeld  of  kindred  sentiments,  whoae 
habit  it  was  to  meet  on  every  Sabbath  evening  at  the  village  inn, 
where  larcastic  critidam  <rf  religioua  aubjeots  and  <rf  "profevoT^ 
vaa  not,  we  ai^iiehend,  ilrictily  avoided.  At  mch  times,  aa  indeed 
everywhere,  the  old  man  guided,  inspired,  and  mled.  He  waa  the 
life  of  the  company.  Temperate  in  hia  habita,  he  eatabliahed  ao- 
premacy  both  by  sobriety  and  by  wiL 

Orville  Dewey  had  bem  hia  pupil,  in  a  select  das^  punoing  the 
higher  mathematjcs,  and  had  onoonscionaly  gained  a  stzange  infls- 
eooe  over  the  independent  skeptic.  The  sagaaooa  imdght  of  the 
elder  detected  the  intellect  and  read  the  character  of  the  younger. 
So  when  the  young  pupil  was  leaving  for  college,  his  aged  friend,  w 
he  came  to  bid  him  good-bye,  said,  "  Now,  Oirille,  you  are  goii^  to 
OoUege,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  you'll  get  amvtrled  thwe ; 
and  when  you  do,  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  letter  and  tell  me  all 
about  it,  ibr  I  can  tnut  you."  Hie  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
requested  letter  was  written.  The  old  man  read  it,  and  read  it 
ag^n.  The  Sabbath  came,  and  he  was  at  church  all  day,  a  place 
unknown  to  him  for  a  score  of  years.  The  Bcomiiil  jest  was  never 
more  heard  from  his  lips.  It  was  evident  that  the  picture  which  he 
bad  received,  of  a  sincere  religious  experience,  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  inipreasion  on  him :  he  olten  q>oke  of  it  to  his  friends,  and 
he  kept  the  letter  by  him  till  hia  last  sicknen,  which  came  vpon  him 
not  long  after.  With  the  unbending  atemness  of  one  of  the  olden 
lime,  ho  never  frankly  revealed  his  feelings ;  but  that  worship  which 
he  had  neglected,  and  which  the  infirmitieB  of  age  permitted  him  to 
visit  but  little  thereafter,  he  now  urged  on  othen,  saying,  "  Oo  to 
church,  not  so  much  to  hear  the  sermon,  as  to  worship  God." 
Who  would  not  yield  to  the  belief  that  when  he  passed  the  pt^tab 
of  the  eternal  world,  he  left  all  error  behind,  and  entered  that  realm 
of  light,  where  the  Sua  of  Bigbteonaneas  dispelled  the  darkness  of 
ik^tticism,  and  the  strong^winged  spirit  now  revels  throngh  the 
heavenly  expanse  of  illimitable  Truth  t 
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At  college  Mr.  Dewey  took  a  high  position ;.  notwithstanding  that, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  Junior  year,  he  w&a  attacked  with  the 
measles,  which,  settling  in  his  eyes,  incapacitated  them  for  resdiog. 
Bat,  undiscouraged  by  this,  he  went  forward  with  his  class,  having 
all  the  text-books  of  the  Senior  year  read  to  him  by  his  room- 
mate. He  was  thorough  in  all  hia  stndies.  Rhetoric  he  oulti- 
rated  with  uncommon  perseverance.  He  was  critical  and  seven 
apoD  his  own  literary  prodnctions,  revising  and  pruning,  with  b 
fidelity  which  guned  him  pre-eminence  in  his  class,  as  already  al' 
taining  a  style  of  classic  strength  and  purity.  la  the  year  1814  he 
was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  instdtution,  having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Valedictorian. 

Mr.  Dewey  had  been  educated  by  a  devout  and  loving  New  Eng- 
land mother,  and  coming  under  the  religious  influences  of  Williams 
College,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  religious  esperienoe, 
of  which  he  wrote  to  his  aged  master,  was  unusually  marked  and 
thorough  in  its  character.  He  entered  on  the  path  of  duty  with  the 
honesty  and  the  enet^  which  characterized  all  his  undertakings. 
That  path  he  deemed  a  thorny  one,  with  few  Sowers  to  begnile,  and 
few  resting-places  to  relieve.  By  natural  bios,  or  by  influencee 
about  him,  he  came  to  regard  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  self-denial, 
which  bordered  on  penance,  and  of  discipline  which  savored  of  expia- 
tion. "  We  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,"  was  hia  actuating  motto, 
unbalanced  by  its  companion,  "  Rejoice  alwap ;  and  again  I  say, 
Rejoice."  He  looked  forth  upon  the  world,  and  saw  it  as  a  place  of 
struggle,  self-denial,  warfare ;  in  preparation  for  one  of  rest,  joy,  tri- 
umph. 

With  this  religious  character  ha  came  away  from  college ;  but  as 
the  afitection  of  his  eyes  made  reading  impossible,  two  years  elapsed 
before  he  entered  AndoVer  Theolc^cal  Seminary  to  pursue  his 
professional  stodies.  A  portion  of  this  interval  was  spent  in  teach- 
ing a  school  in  Sheffield,  and  the  remainder  in  a  book-store  in  New 
York.  But  at  Andover,  as  well  as  daring  the  last  year  at  college, 
he  was  dependent  upon  a  reader  for  his  information  &om  books. 

While  at  Andover  he  was  led  to  investigate  a  religious  belief 
based  upon  a  different  philoeqthy  from  that  which  had  swayed  hit 
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prerioiu  life, — b  philoaqthj  wMch  we  do  not  caro  here  to  diacms, 
but  of  which  it  a  pertinent  to  our  muTfttiTe  to  mj  bo  mocli  u  this, 
Aat  it  allows  kII  purauits  which  will  promota  true  happiness  or  ex- 
dte  imtooest  recieatioD ;  and  that  it  inculcstca  the  use  of  all  means 
calouUted  to  re&M  or  elcrate.  Moreover,  it  makes  lees  of  Tsligioos 
dogmas,  less  of  creeds,  Itn  of  intellectual  belief  and  more  of  praoti- 
oal  outworking  benevolence — mora  of  controlling  sympathies,  afieo- 
tiooa,  and  impulses.  This  religious  belief  was  comparatively  a  new 
thing  at  that  time,  oi  it  was  newly  set  forth  in  the  form  of  an  or^Mf 
intion,  and  newly  embo<Ued  in  a  Church.  It  wm  the  reaction  in 
New  England,  perhaps  the  excessive  reaction  (^  the  religiow  nalan 
of  some,  agsinst  what  they  esteemed  the  undue  importance  demanded 
toe  a  particular  creed  by  the  dominant  ChurcL  And  hence  they 
dwelt  upon  the  assertions,  that  an  intellectual  belief  was  made  the 
key  of  entrance  to  the  Church ;  that  duly  life  inevitably  dropped  to 
a  secondary  esteem ;  and  that  "  professor  of  religion"  had  ceased  to 
be  a  synonym  for  an  honorable,  charitable,  noble,  and  loving  man ; 
and,  indeed,  that,  in  some  places,  it  had  come  to  bo  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  indicating  a  bigotry  clothed  in  sanctimomous  nuum^, 
consecrated  by  long  prayers,  not  alwap  disconnected  from  excesuve 
greed  and  repulsive  bearing,  and  mostly  manifest  in  strict  attendance 
upon  church  meetings,  and  the  consdcntious  discountenancing  <d  all 
recreations. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  thus  r^;arded  the  religious  tendendes 
of  the  times,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  reaction  should  take  place ; 
and  those  would  be  naturally  the  reflective,  the  genial,  the  loving, 
the  aspiring,  and  the  sympathetic  We  are  only  giving  the  tacts 
as  they  worked  out,  patent  to  the  eyes  of  all.  We  would  not  be  uu< 
derstood  as  saying  that  recreations — a  matter  of  comparatively  slight 
importance— or  that  the  mere  undue  exaltation  of  a  creed,  without 
reference  to  important  elements  of  that  creed,  constituted  all  the 
disturbing  and  dividing  forces  of  the  religious  schism  of  that  day. 
We  do  not  affect  to  touch  the  fnndamental  «Ufl«rcnces  of  philosophy 
in  the  two  beliefe ;  but  we  simply  say,  that  here  was  a  new  view  t^ 
religion,  representing  it  as  a  life,  and  not  a  cieed, — presented  to  one 
irf  groat  conscientioiuneaB  and  practical  beneficence,  and  earnest  te- 
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ligiouB  experience ;  here  was  a  new  view  of  life,  representing  it  u  a 
period  of  healtliful  development,  and  not  of  harasBing  disciptine, — 
presented  to  one  of  keen  aennbilitiee,  alive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  all  that  ia  glorious  in  art,  all  that  is  harmonious  in  music, 
all  that  is  fascioating  in  Uterature,  all  that  is  attractive  in  sodal  life ; 
here  was  a  new  faith,  purporting  to  be  &ee  from  the  heavy  burdens  of 
established  dogmae,  to  be  more  liberal,  more  vital,  more  elaatic,  more 
rational — presented  to  one  vhoee  mental  independence  demanded 
as  a  prerequisite  to  Belief  personal  conviction  rather  than  hereditary 
authority;  whoee  tendencies  were  progressive  and  forth-reaching; 
whose  soul  was  ontbursting  with  life,  and  whose  Faith  must  dwell 
in  unity  with  Reason ; — and  this  new  view  of  religion,  this  new  view 
of  life,  this  new  &itli,  preaentod  by  a  CKAKinHs. 


CHANGE   OF  VIXWS. 

He  condders  them.  He  makes  them  the  subject  of  thorough  inre» 
ligation.  The  lime  has  come  for  him  to  exchange  the  discussions 
and  accretions  of  student-life  for  the  settled  convtctiona  and  decided 
enforcements  of  the  pulpit.  But  he  is  not  ready.  The  season  of  in- 
tjuiries  and  doubte  and  strngglefl  is  yet  upon  him.  He  cannot  appear 
before  Reverend  Fathers  for  ordination.  He  preaches  eight  months 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society,  still  cautiously  feel- 
ing his  way  in  these  new  paths  of  theology.  Not  fully  satisfied  yet ; 
with  old  assodatioDS,  established  fbnns  c£  theolc^,  and  sacred 
ties  binding  him  to  the  dominant  feith,  be  announces  to  friends  his 
indecision,  and  seeks  in  the  retirement  of  Gloucester,  a  little  town  of 
Eastern  Uassacbusetta,  the  year  of  quiet  thought  which  bis  poutdon 
demands.  Here  was  a  church  who  received  him  as  a  tempcxary 
pastor,  after  a  candd  explanation  of  his  peculiar  ttatos.  Here, 
isolated  from  Mends,  tram  outade  influences,  from  the  world^he 
worked  out  the  problem  of  his  religious  faith,  and  became  an  Uni- 
tarian. 

In  this  change  of  sentiment  and  of  association  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  acted  with  the  conscientJoostMOi  and  disr^ard  of  consequenoes 
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which  had  guided  him  in  the  previoui  experiences  of  hii  Christiftii 
life.  Ue  was  as  honest  and  as  sincere  now  as  when  in  college  under 
a  deep  sense  of  tlie  infinite  responsibilitieB  of  an  accountable  and 
immortal  being — he  felt  the  danger  of  ail  pleasure,  and  disregarded 
all  worldly  enjoyments.  We  know  that  in  the  change  he  broke 
away  from  all  that  ii  calculated  to  bind  a  man  to  wonted  courses  of 
action.  Uo  knew  that  he  was  approaching  that  whidi  a  sensitive 
mind  starts  quickest  at — the  possibility  of  sacrifidng  the  good 
opinion  of  old  friends,  of  class-mates,  and  of  teachers.  At  that  time 
the  separation  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarian  was  a  rift, 
broad  and  deep,  across  which  no  bridge  of  a  universal  Christian 
fellowship,  based  upon  heart-sympathies,  bad,  as  yet,  been  thrown. 
The  chasiu  opened  between  htm  and  his  friends.  On  one  side  Blood 
college  mates  and  seminaty  companions  and  teachers  and  relatJree, 
together  with  brilliant  prospects  and  promotion  and  support  and 
competence;  and  on  the  other  stood  himself — alone,  literally  alone. 
It  was  as  if,  at  one  moment,  supported  by  ten  thousand  strong,  mys- 
terious, social  cords,  and  the  next  moment  all  these  cut  in  twain, 
and  the  man  is,  to  use  the  expre^ive  phrase,  dropped,  llo  suffered 
from  estrangement,  from  coldness,  from  rupture  of  correspondence, 
from  aversion,  as  any  man  of  strong  social  affections  would  suffer. 
And  after  months  of  this  isolated  life,  impelled  by  one  of  those  over' 
powering  waves  of  feeling  in  which  an  ocean  of  past  assodations 
seems  to  concentrate  its  power  in  one  breaking  surge,  he  wrote  to 
a  class-mate  (who  afterwards  became  a  minister  of  some  distmction, 
and  died  two  years  ago),  "Come  and  see  me.  I  am  all  alone.  I 
must  have  sympatliy.  Let  ns  talk  together  once  more.  Come ;  I 
am  desolate."  And  received  for  an  answer,  "  I  cannot ;  it  is  a  crime 
worse  than  murder  to  doubt  as  you  do,"  In  his  sermon  "On  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  Channing,"  he  nscs  these  words,  in  whieli 
we  detect  an  allusion  to  |iersonal  experience  : 

'^'It  is  no  ordinary  task  to  stand  up  agunst  the  most  cherished 
religious  ideas  of  a  whole  people.  It  involves  sacrifices  and  trials, 
which  those  only  who  have  shared  in  the  undertaking  can  under- 
stand. It  is  one  thing  to  bo  welcomed  on  every  side ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  be,  on  every  hand,  repelled  with  horror." 
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Hia  character,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  religious  itMui,  waa  not  eseeu- 
tially  changed  b;  this  change  of  views.  It  was  modified  in  aome 
measure,  but  only  bo  &r  as  would  result  from  the  wider  range  he 
allowed  his  miud.  He  gave  (jme  to  the  cultivation  of  a  natural 
laste  for  the  fine  arts,  g  love  for  nature,  and  a  passion  for  literature. 
But  withal  he  was  the  same  religious-minded,  devout,  upright 
man.  Though  the  surface  of  hb  being  had  been  somewhat  shifted, 
the  firm  substrata  remained  unmoved.  No  influences  rocked 
started  that.  However  much  his  theological  views  msy  be  liked  oi 
disliked,  no  one  can  doubt  the  firm  fonndatioD  of  hb  piety.  It  was 
before  hb  espousal  of  Unitarianiam  that  he  first  beard  Dr.  Chatining 
from  the.pnlpit  The  efiect  upon  himself  be  describes  in  the  follow 
iog  words : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  upon  me,  of  the  first  sermon  I  evei 
heard  from  bim.  Shall  I  confess,  too,  that,  holding  then  a  faith 
somewhat  different  from  his,  I  liatened  to  him  with  a  certain  degree 
of  distrust  and  prejudice  t  Hiese  barriers,  however,  soon  gave  way 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  simple  and  heart-touching  truths  and 
tones  which  fell  from  hia  lips,  that  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
me  to  have  bowed  my  bead,  and  to  have  wept  without  restraint, 
throughout  the  whole  service.  And  yet  I  did  not  weep ;  for  there 
was  something  in  that  impression  too  solemn  and  deep  for  tears,  I 
claim  perfection  for  nothing  human;  and,  perhaps,  my  idea  of  this 
kind  of  communicatjon  goes  beyond  any  thing  I  have  ever  heard. 
No  words  ever  realized  it  but  those  calm  and  solemn  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  at  which  the  heart  stands  still  to  listen ;  and  which  it  b 
wonderful  that  anybody  dares  ever  to  dilute  into  prolix  comments. 
Sut  certainly  no  preaching  tbat  I  have  beard  has  come  so  near,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  Model  in  my  mind — I  say  not  irreverently,  the 
great  Model — as  the  preaching  of  Channing." 

If  we  take  into  iiew  the  uncommon  promise  which  Mr.  Dewey's 
academical  life  afforded,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  religious  community  by  the  change  in  his  views.  Be- 
sides, be  was  already  knonm  by  bU  preaching,  having  acted  as  an 
ngent  of  tbe  American  Education  Society  in  Massachusetts;  and 
thus  having  preached  in  a  number  of  Orthodox  churches.  The 
18 
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iect  of  his  adoption  rejoiced.  The  one  ot  hig  dewrtioa  mourned. 
A  few  of  the  fonner  bowted.  A  few  c^  the  latter  reviled.  His 
personal  friends  discussed  and  labored  with  him.  These  diKos- 
sions  he  did  not  avoid,  till  they  were  deemed  by  himself  and  all, 
superfluous. 

After  the  year  at  Gloucester,  Mr.  Dewey  became  a  tempotwy 
aniitaDt  of  Dr.  Cbanning  in  Boston,  lie  continued  at  this  post  for 
two  years,  during  the  second  of  which  Dr.  Channing  was  in  Europe. 
In  the  year  1823  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  become  tie 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  renuuned 
teu  years.  This  connection  was  very  delightful.  Ho  says  rf  it  him- 
self that  ho  felt  in  it  a  "  satis&ction  not  marred  by  one  momeDt'n 
dJsagreemonl,  nor  by  tho  altered  eye  of  one  individual,  during  the 
ten  years'  continuance  of  that  moat  delicate  and  affecting  relation- 
ship." 

/during  tlic  first  year  at  New  Bedford,  the  ailment  began  from 
which  lie  has  suffered  more  or  less  ever  since ;  a  niorliid  sensitive- 
(Oass  of  brain,  induced  by  excessive  labor,  at  times  requiring  cnUre 
repfigej  and  always  limiting  the  amount  ofment.il  work.  The  young 
man  entering  the  ministerial  profession  is  in  one  respect  nnfortunate. 
Unlike  the'lao**J'or  or  tlie  physician,  he  begins  irith  a  full  practice,  ere 
tissues  have  iiordened  into  muscle  and  sinew,  and  experience  has 
imparted  its  ralio\-iug  facility.  And  lliis  is  a  noteworlhy  reason  why 
more  young  clergymen  "  break  down"  than  young  men  of  other  pro- 
fessions. And  at  New  liedlbrd  Mr.  Dewey  had  not  only  the  ordinary 
^burdens  of  a  large  parish,  :b\it  the  fact  that  no  pastor  of  his  denomi- 
nation lived  within  thirty  miles,  before  tho  era  of  railroads,  cut  him 
pft  from  the  relief  of  exchange,  so  that  for  ten  months  in  succession 
^0  preaoliod,  without  omission,  in  iiis  pwn  pulpit.  Besides  this,  he 
was  tempted  into  other  fields  of  labor  during  this  first  year — writing  . 
for  the  press,  lecturing,  pioneer  work  for  the  new  denominatJon,  Ac. 
The  pastoral  duties,  also — those  of  visiting  tho  sick  and  the  well,  of 
attending  funerals,  of  sympathi^ng  with  tho  abided,  of  "  rejoicing 
with  those  who  do  rejoiec,  and  weeping  witli  those  that  weep" — 
have  always  made  heavy  draughts  on  his  vita]  forces,  because  of  his 
peculiar  facility  in  putting  bimself  heart  and  soul  into  the  expert- 
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ences  of  otberB.  If  s  child  nclcened,  aod  drooped,  and  died,  it  be- 
came, as  it  were,  tiis  own  child ;  if  a  member  of  his  chnrch  was  be- 
reaved of  a  brother,  he,  .too,  was  bereaved.  And  so  a  compact,  vig- 
oraua  conslitatioa  be^n  U>  give  way,  and  it  was  not  long  ero  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  brain-worlc  on  Monday  during  the  reac- 
tion after  the  excitement  of  preaching,  and  then  the  brain-proatra- 
lion  began  to  creep  over  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  llinrsday, 
till  it  reached  Saturday  night,  and  then  he  stopped  work  and  went 
to  Europe;  in  June,  1833.  There  he  conflull«d  eminent  physiciana, 
who  prescribed  real,  spent  a  year,  and  was  much  reinvigorated. 
After  his  return,  he  published  some  results  of  his  traveU,  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Old  World  and  the  New."  We  Uke  this  book 
not  only  for  ita  descriptions  of  places,  things,  and  men,  but  eapecially 
for  its  Ttfiectioiu  ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  croalrings  over  the 
dishonesty  of  rulers,  the  downfall  of  nations,  and  the  destruction  of 
nntiques;  but  we  mean  those  thoughts,  racy  or  reverent,  serious  or 
statistical,  philosophical  or  playful,  which  will  be  suggested  by  any 
thing  that  a  thoughtful  man  sees.  We  have  in  this  book  some  of 
the  best  critidams  on  painting,  on  music,  on  sculpture,  on  men,  and 
things,  and  placea,  and,  more  than  all,  views  of  society,  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  tendency  of  monarchical  insUtuUons,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  European  people,  which  are  sound,  comprehensive,  and 
deeply  interesting.  There  is,  too,  a  comparison  of  the  United  States 
with  EuK^te,  which,  while  it  is  greatly  in  our  favor,  cannot  but 
commend  itself  to  our  intelligent  neighbors  abroad.  Dr.  Dewey,  by  bis 
presence  and  hia  writings,  has  done  mnch  to  impart  juster  views  of 
the  American  character  and  of  republican  institutions.  Hie  follow- 
ing extract  we  commend  to  women  : 

"  I  must  add  a  word  upon  our  modes  of  dress.  With  a  climate 
twice  as  trying  as  that  of  England,  we  are,  on  this  point,  twice  as 
negligent  Whether  there  ia  actual  violence  done  to  the  form  in 
the  absurd  attempt  to  make  it  genteel,  I  vrill  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide ;  but  certunly  the  bust  of  an  English  woman  shows  that  it 
never  was,  end  never  oonld  have  been,  subjected  to  thoee  awhil  pro- 
cesses of  girting,  which  must  have  been  ^plied  in  many  cases  to 
Jttoduce  what  we  see  among  us.    At  any  rate,  the  fearful  preva- 
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lence  of  consumption  in  our  conntiy  is  kq  admoniUon  of  our  duty 
on  thiB  subject  of  dieas,  that  ought  not  to  be  digr^;anl«d.  And  en- 
peoi&lly  in  a  country  when  no  limits  are  set  to  fashionable  imita- 
tion— where  a  man  ia  very  liable  to  mistake  upon  the  door-«tep  hia 
domestic  for  hia  wife  or  daughter — this  is  a  subject  that  comca  home 
to  every  bmily,  vhether  low  or  high,  and  comee,  too,  in  the  most 
palpable  forms  of  interest — in  the  suffering  and  expense  of  sickness, 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  bereavement. 

"  But  eoDsnmption  and  death  are  not  the  only  alanning  f<»ins  in 
which  the  subject  of  female  health  presents  itself.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  women  of  America,  and,  with  all  their  far-lianed  deli- 
cacy and  beauty,  let  him  tell  me  what  he  thiaks  of  them,  as  the 
motlkers  of  future  generations.  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  and  health,  as  they  are  to  l>e  read  in  the  thou- 
sands of  pale  faces  and  slender  forms,  unfit  for  the  duties  of  mater- 
nity, which  we  see  around  us  t  Let  any  one  go  with  this  question 
to  their  nurseries,  and  he  will  see  the  beginning  of  things  to  come. 
Let  him  go  to  the  schools,  and  bo  will  turn  over  another  leaf  in  the 
book  of  prophecy.  Oh !  for  a  sight,  at  home,  of  the  beautiful 
groups  of  children  that  are  constantly  seen  in  England,  with  their 
rosy  cheeks  and  robust  frames !" 

Much  truth  is  expressed  in  the  following  criticism  on  the  union 
of  Church  and  Stat« : 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  religion  does  not  want  the 
Stale  ;  it  is  injured  by  the  Slate.  It  always  suffers  from  its  union 
with  the  State.  State  patronage  tends  to  give  religion  a  mercenary 
and  a  mechanical  character.  Reli^on  is  liable  to  lose  something  of 
its  vital  character,  when  it  is  made  to  depend  on  a  compulsory  sup- 
port. And  it  ceases,  moreover,  to  be  a  common  interest,  when  its 
affairs  are  managed,  when  its  institutions  are  regulated,  and  its  offi- 
cers are  appointed,  by  a  few." 

Read  the  following  description  of  sea-Mckness : 

"  1  wonder  that  nobody  has  talked,  or  written,  or  sung,  or  satir- 
ized, about  this  horrible  discomfort  of  a  sea-voyage.  It  is  said  that 
Cato  repented  only  of  throe  things  during  hia  life — '  to  have  gone 
by  sea  when  be  could  go  by  land,  to  have  passed  a  day  inactive. 
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and  to  have  told  a  secret' to  his  vife.'  I  will  not  discuss  the  other 
pointa  with  the  old  stoic,  but  with  tho  first  I  certainly  have  the 
most  perfect  sympathy.  It  is  not  sea-sickness ;  I  have  had  none  of 
that;  but  it  is  a  sickness  of  the  sea,  which  has  never,  that  I  know, 
been  described.  It  b  a  tremendous  ennui,  a  completo  inaptitude  to 
all  enjoyment,  a  total  inability  to  be  pleased  with  any  thing.  Noth- 
ing is  agreeable — neither  eating  nor  drinking,  nor  walking  nor  talk- 
ing, nor  reading  nor  writing ;  nor  even  is  going  to  sleep  an  agreeable 
process,  and  wakilig  is  perfect  misery.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own 
experience,  it  is  tme,  and  others  find  a  happier  fortune  upon  the  se^; 
bat,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  experience  of  a  clots,  not  much  less  un- 
happy than  the  most  miserable  victims  of  seasickness." 

Oq  bis  return  from  Europe,  he  was  settled  over  "The  Second 
Congregational  Unitarian  Society"  of  New  York,  which  at  present 
worships  in  "The  Church  of  the  Meswab,"  in  Broadway. 

In  1842  he  again  went  abroad  for  his  health,  (aUng  his  bmily 
with  him,  coDusting  of  his  wife,  two  dangbtera,  and  one  son.  He 
passed  two  years  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Dewey  resumed  hb  duties  in  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  ;  bnt  hb  health  again  foiling,  his  connection 
with  it  was  dissolved  in  1848.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  preach- 
ing occasionally :  one  winter  in  Albany,  for  the  npbuilding  of  a 
Unitariim  Soi^ty  there ;  two  winters  in  Washington,  and  now  and 
then  in  New  York  and  Boston.  He  has  written,  also,  two  courses  of 
lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston :  one  on  the  "  Problem 
of  Human  Ijfe  and  Destiny  ;"  the  other  on  the  "  Education  of  the 
Human  Race."  The  first  course  was  delivered,  with  marked  ac- 
ceptance, in  Boston  ;  twice  in  New  York  ;  in  Brookljm,  New  Bedford, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston,  St  Louis,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
Madison,  Cincinnati,  and  Sheffield.  The  second  course  was  deliv- 
oied  first  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  the  latter  part  of  185S.  The 
first  course  has  been  so  generally  discussed,  that  we  forbear  to  add 
our  mite.  The  second  course  is,  perhaps,  of  a  more  popular  cast, 
presenting  the  efiective  instruments  in  the  education  of  the  race,  as 
well  as  what  the  education  consists  in.  This,  of  course,  leads  ou  to 
biogn^hy  and  criticism  of  character,  in  which  Dr.  Dewey  succeeds 
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in  imxlndng  the  hai^iiert  effect,  m  well  ai  profoaud  faapwinn. 
,  Mou>  u  the  Uwgiver ;  Paul  u  the  preacher ;  Soott  and  ILackv^ 
and  Carlyle  and  othen  u  anthon ;  together  with  nptMenlative  ait- 
iita,  are  portrayed  with  the  power  of  a  generoiu  appredaticn.  Ue 
lecture  od  Paul  the  Pieacher  it  the  matteipieoe  of  the  ooune ;  Sot 
in  thig  the  ^mpathiea  of  a  life-woric  wwe  the  iniquiatioo. 

One  of  this  coone  at  leotnna  ii  entitled  "  Liber^,"  which  Dr. 
Dewey  doUB  with  tlMU  woida  : 

"  liberty,  gentlemsn,  ii  a  lolonm  thii^f — a  wfiloonie,  a  jojos^  » 
j^orioiu  thing,  if  you  pleaae ;  but  it  is  a  Mlemn  thing.  A  ftee  pei^ 
pie  nuiat  be  a  thoughtful  people.  'Dia  subjects  of  a  despot  may  be 
reckleas — and  gay  if  they  can.  A  feee  pei^ile  must  be  lerioni;  ftr 
it  has  to  do  the  greatest  thing  that  e<rer  was  doae  in  the  world — to 
govern  itself.  ..That  hour  in  hummt  l^  is  njort  Berious,  when  it 
paw  01  tccaa  parental  control,  into  free  manhood ;  then  muit  the  man 
bind  the  righteous  law  upon  himself^  more  strongly  than  ever  father 
or  mother  bound  it  upcw  him.  And  when  a  people  leaves  the  lead- 
ing-fltriugs  of  prescriptive  authority,  and  eaters  upon  the  ground  ai 
freedom,  that  ground  must  be  fenced  with  law ;  it  must  be  tilled 
with  wisdom  \  it  must  be  hallowed  with  prayer.  The  tribunal  (X 
justiee,  the  free  school,  the  holy  Church,  must  be  built  there,  to  in- 
trench, to  defend,  and  to  keep  the  sacred  heritage. 

*"  Liberty,  I  repeat,  is  a  solemn  thing.  The  world.  Up  to  this  time, 
has  regarded  it  as  a  boon — not  as  a  bond.  And  there  is  nothing,  I 
seriously  believe,  in  the  present  criaii  of  human  affairs — there  is  no 
pinut  in  the  great  human  welfore,  on  which  men's  ideas  so  much 
need  to  be  cleared  up — to  be  advanced — to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
standard,  as  this  grand  and  terrible  reaponsibiUty  of  freedom. 

"  In.  the  universe  there  is  no  trust  so  awful  as  moral  frtedom  ;  and 
all  good  dvil  freedom  depends  upon  the  use  of  thaL  But  look  at  it. 
Amind  every  human,  every  rational  bdng,  is  drawn  a  drcle;  the 
space  within  is  cleared  from  all  obstruction,  or,  at  leaat,  btaa  all  oo- 
erdon ;  it  is  sacred  to  the  being  himself  who  stands  there ;  it  is 
aecnred  and  oonsecrated  to  his  own  responnbility.  May  I  say  it — 
God  himself  does  not  penetrate  there  with  any  absolute,  any  contdve 
powerl    Ha  oranpela  the  winds  and  waves  to  obey  Him ;  "Ea  com- 
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pels  ftnimal  instincU  to  obey  Him ;  but  He  does  not  compel  man  to 
obey.  Tbat  sphere  He  le&ves  free ;  He  brings  iofluences  to  bear  upoo 
it ;  but  the  test,  final,  Bolemn,  infinite  question  between  right  and 
wrong,  He  leaves  to  man  himself.  Ab !  instead  of  madly  deligbdng 
in  his  freedom,  I  could  Iraagine  a  man  to  protest,  to  complain,  to 
tremble  that  sucb  a  tremendous  pren^tive  is  accorded  to  bim. 
But  it  is  accorded  to  him ;  and  nothing  but  willing  obedience  can 
discharge  that  solemn  trust;  nothing  but  a  heroism  greater  than 
that  which  fights  battles,  and  poiira  out  its  blood  on  its  country's  al- 
tar— the  heroism  of  self-renunciation  and  self-control.  Come  that 
libcTty !  I  invoke  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  poets  and  orators  of 
freedom ;  willi  Spenser  and  Milton,  with  Hampden  and  Sydney,  with 
Sicnzi  and  Dante,  with  Hamilton  and  Washington,  I  invoke  it. 
Come  that  liberty !— come  none  that  does  not  lead  to  that !  Come 
the  liberty,  that  shall  strike  off  eveiy  chain,  not  only  of  iron  and 
iron-law,  but  of  painful  constriction,  of  fear,  of  enslaving  passion,  of 
mad  self-will ;  the  liberty  of  perfect  truth  and  love,  of  holy  faith  and 
glad  obedience ! 


Tliis  extract  presents  Dr.  Dewey's  position  on  a  familiar  subject, 
but  one  which,  in  this  day,  and  in  every  day,  has  excited,  all  will 
allow,  not  a  little  attention.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  "  Compromise 
Times,"  as  they  we  called,  Dr.  Dewey  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
what  will  always  be  recognized  in  our  national  history  as  the  "  Com- 
promise Mea-surcs."  His  portion  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
convictions  of  many  leading  clergymen  of  his  denomination,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  the  expressed  popular  sentiment 
of  the  North,  and  with  what  was  then  the  suppressed  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  North.  He  was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  more  or 
less  criticism,  which,  in  most  cases,  was  respectful  and  Ic^timate, 
but  in  some  cases  was  vituperative  and  unjust  He  was  charged 
with  saying,  in  a  public  speech,  not  only  that  be  would  sustain  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  also  that  he  would  send  his  mother  into 
Southern  slaver}-,  rather  than  see  the  Union  of  these  United  Slates 
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dwtroyed.  And  it  ii  presumed  that  Theodore  Parker,  of  Bortod, 
would  have  no  otgection  to  be  mentioned  as  one  <^  tlie  penona  who 
took  occasion  to  give  circalation  to  this  atory.  It  is  suitable,  in  dua 
matter,  whicli  at  the  time  ezdted  much  comment,  that  Dr.  Dewt^ 
■bould  be  heard  in  liis  oin\  defence. 

In  a  lecture  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  lAhrmrj  Assooiatioii,  in 
1854,  after  expreeain^  in  the  stmngcat  tenns  his  avernon  to  (he  iIsts 
syatem.  Dr.  Dewey  proceeded  thus : 

"  Gentlemen,  six  yean  ago  I  addnaaed  yon  on  this  subject,  and  I 
said  nothing  then  at  Tariaace  with  what  I  say  now.  But  ever  ohm 
that  time,  I  have  been  traduced  by  certain  persons  with  the  chaigB 
of  Hying  that  I  would  oonngn  my  most  vetienible  relative  to  slavery 
to  save  the  Union — or,  as  they  say,  to  sustain  the  present  fugiliTe 
dan  bill — a  bill  of  which  I  did  not  say  any  thing ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly at  liberty,  in  consistence  with  my  own  dedarations,  to  detest 
this  fiigitiTe  slave  t»ll,  and  all  fugitive  slave  bills — which  I  heartily 
do.  But  to  the  charge :  I  understand  that  those  who  bring  it  say 
that  it  can  be  proved  ;  because  some  persons — one  or  two,  I  think, 
out  of  two  or  three  thousand — are  ready  to  testify  that  they  heard 
me  speak  the  offensive  words.  Give  me  your  patience  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  let  me  possess  my  own.  If  any  person  profestdng  to  be  my 
fnend  should  bring  this  argument — if  any  such  person  could  believe 
me  capable  of  an  indecorum  so  irreverent,  gross,  and  uonecessary — 
I  should  simply  turn  my  back  upon  him,  and  say  not  a  word.  But 
to  an  enemy  or  an  honest  defamer,  I  would  say — ^just  look  at  it ; 
hwe  am  I,  a  sincere  and  respectable  person  (I  hope  I  may  say  that), 
and  I  Mmply  aver  that  I  never  uttered  those  words  that  you  charge 
me  with  speaking — being,  indeed,  totally  incapable  of  it — as  much 
as  I  am  of  profane  swearing.  Here,  too,  are  the  manuscripts  of  my 
printed  lecture,  and  my  printed  speech  at  Htlsfield,  containing  no 
such  words  as  you  allege.  And  here,  too,  is  the  natural  liability  of 
any  man's  ear,  to  mistske  the  word  brother  for  mother;  and  yet  you 
have  maintained  your  charge ;  you  have  invaded  the  sanctuary  and 
holiest  shrine  of  private  affection;  you  have  rolled  this  lie,  as  a 
sweet  morsel,  under  your  tongues,  ioi  ax  years !  Have  such  men 
motherat 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  tbia  allusion  to  inyselC  It 
is  almost  forced  from  me  by  the  circumstaDce  that  the  lost  time  I 
addressed  you,  I  gave  utterance  to  the  senUment  vhich  has  been  bo 
perseveringly  misrepresented — which  sentiment  was  expressed  in 
these  words.  Castiog  in  my  lot  with  the  African  man — applying  no 
argument  to  him  which  I  would  not  bring  home  to  myself,  I  said, 
'  I  would  consent' — for'  I  did  not  speak  of  tending  anybody  into 
slavery ; '  I  would  consent  that  my  own  brother,  my  own  son,  should 
go  into  slavery — ten  times  rather  would  1  go  myself,  than  that  this 
Union  should  perish  for  me  or  mine;'  and  I  believe  you  will  feel, 
that  if  I  amid  have  saved  this  Union  from  being  rent  in  pieces  by 
becoming  a  slave,  no  bosom  in  all  this  continent,  or  the  world,  would 
have  been  filled  with  such  joy  as  mine.  And  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  when,  for  what  I  then,  said  and  you  approved,  such 
unrelenting  slander  has  attempted  to  fix  upon  me  the  character  4^  a 
violent  and  vulgar  brawler  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  have  a 
right  to  repel  it,  and  before  you  to  repel  it,  in  somewhat  indignant 
and  decisive  terms" 

Having  thus  sketched  the  life  of  Dr.  Dewey  up  to  the  present 
time,  we  will  close  with  a  brief  criticism. 

We  could  not  write  of  Dr.  Dewey  as  the  man  in  distinction  from 
Dr.  Dewey  as  the  religious  man;  because  it  is  true  of  him,  that 
religion  is  a  part  of  his  life  ;  that  it  enters  in  as  an  element  of  his 
character,  and  as  a  living  principle  of  hia  being.  It  is  with  him  no 
external  affair,  put  on  and  off  like  the  dress — a  mere  protection  to 
the  individual,  not  a  part  of  him ;  but  it  has  been  taken  into  his 
soul,  and  like  the  absorption  of  food  by  the  body,  it  has  become,  by 
spiritual  digestion,  a  component  part  of  his  spiritual  organization. 
He  believes  and  teaches  that  man  can  and  must  make  this  matter 
of  piety  and  morality,  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  the  controlling, 
actuating  principle  of  every-day  life ;  of  a  life  however  obscure,  and 
of  actions  however  humble.  Hence  we  should  say  that  this  wss  a 
characteristio  of  his  preaching,  namely,  the  enforcement  of  piety  a 
a  life,  not  as  a  creed — not  as  an  outward  garment,  not  as  a  te*ame 
at  the  gat«  of  heaven;  but  as  a  life,  a  vital  motion,  a  principle,  as 
something  to  live  by  as  well  aa  to  die  by.    He  interweaves  religious 
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duty  and  daily  conoerna ;  and  the  heaier  u  imprenod  wiA  Hm  ftliB- 
ptioD  of  becoming,  not  so  mucb  a  "  chiuclmuui,"  or  ■  "proftMor,"  or 
an  "exhorter,"  ■■  of  beooming  a  religious  man — reli^ooa  in  thoa^tta, 
in  affeclioDH,  in  tastea,  in  amnaemeDta,  in  bonuesi — religioua  in  the 
wb<de  being  and  in  all  drang.  Hence  be  exerts  an  iafluenoe  towaida 
the  dixr^aid  of  factitjoui  ciroumxtauoea,  such  as  rank,  wealth,  faahion, 
intellectual  power,  personal  beauty,  or  the  lack  of  any  of  theae ;  ia 
eomparison  with  the  etoentials  d  a  sincere,  uj«{^  earnest  ohaiacter, ' 
working  out  in  a  faithful,  honest,  pure,  and  loring  life. 

In  conrersation,  a  person  of  Dr.  Dewey's  thou|^t  and  cultora  caa- 
Bot  but  be  attractive,  if  he  pve  freedtun  to  his  thoughts  and  jit,j  to 
his  fimcy.  This  be  does  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  is  one  ot  the 
beet  conversationists,  maintuning  lively  chat  of  anecdote,  illnstra- 
tion,  and  repartee,  with  a  vein  of  sound  sense  constantly  raviealing 
itself  and  an  underlying  strata  of  philosophical  and  religious  though 
ever  oroj^ng  out. 

In  person,  Dr.  Dewey  ia  of  medium  height,  with  a  well-compacted 
body,  BunnouQted  b;  tt  head  quito  too  large  to  be  proportJ<Hied ; 
with  a  full,  high,  sad  broad  forehead ;  with  dark,  short,  undirected 
hair;  and  a  \arg6,  flexible,  expressive,  and  homely  moutb. 

Dr.  Dewey's  style  is  the  result  of  severe  dUdplioe,  and  one  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  It  is  both  ornate  and  chaste.  It  is  not  so  likely 
to  win  the  applause  of  the  many ;  but  it  finds  its  way  to  an  ariitoc- 
raoy  of  mind  on  terms  of  confidence.  It  has  a  nobility  of  air,  which 
marks  it  as  of  a  privileged  order.  He  illustrates,  more  than  is  usual 
perhaps,  by  reference  to  personal  experi^noe,  to  something  seen  or 
heard,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  progress  of  thought-development  in 
his  own  mind ;  yet  all  sucb  references  are  made  in  the  same  cultivated 
manner,  which  does  not  partake  of  convfflsational  familiarity.  Take 
the  following  as  a  brief  spedmen : 

"  I  have  seen  one  die :  she  was  beautiful ;  and  beautiful  were  the 
ministries  of  life  that  were  given  her  to  fulfil.  Angelio  loveliness 
enrobed  her ;  and  a  grace,  as  if  it  wero  caught  from  heaven,  breathed  in 
every  tone,  hallowed  every  afiection,  shone  in  every  action,  invested 
as  a  halo  her  whole  existence,  and  made  it  a  light  and  Uesung, 
a  charm  and  a  vision  (rf  gbidnees,  to  allaroBDd  her:  bntahe  diedl 
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FHendehip,  and  love,  and  parental  fondness,  and  infant  weaknew, 
stretched  out  their  hand  to  save  her ;  but  they  could  not  gave  her ; 
and  she  died !  What !  did  all  that  loveUness  die  t  Is  there  no  land 
of  the  blessed  and  the  lovely  ones  for  such  to  live  in  ?  Forbid  it, 
Teason! — religion! — bereaved  afiection,  and  undying  love!  forbid  the 
thought !  It  cannot  be  that  such  die,  in  God's  counsel,  who  live, 
even  in  frail  human  memory,  forever  1" 

All,  except  his  late  writings,  are  bound  in  one  volume,  published 
at  London  in  1644.*  It  ia  a  closely-printed  octavo  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  pages.  In  it  come  first,  "  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects," 
on  "  Human  Nature,"  on  "  Religions  Sensibility,"  on  "  The  Voices  of 
the  Dead,"  &c^  Ac.  Then  follow,  "  Mora!  Views  on  Commerce,  So- 
ciety, and  Politics,"  on  "The  Moral  End  of  Business,"  on  "Awocia- 
tions,"  on  "  The  Moral  Evils  to  which  American  Society  ia  Exposed," 
on  "  War,"  on  "  The  Blessing  of  Freedom,"  Ac.  Here  one  will  find 
a  thorough  philosophical  view  of  the  relation  which  business  and 
labor  hold  to  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  of  the  moral  ends  accom- 
plished by  these  mighty  ordinances  of  commerce,  society,  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  tlieir  real  evils  are  presented  graphically  and  the  reme- 
dies Bet  forth  encouragingly.  These  social  questions  are  discussed 
with  candor,  thoroughness,  and  practical  sense. 

We  next  Imve,  "  Discourses  on  Human  Lifi-,''  on  "  The  Moral  Sig- 
nificance of  Life,"  on  "The  Miseries  of  Life,"  on  "The  Religion  ol 
Life,"  on  "The  Problem  of  Life  Resolved  m  the  Life  of  Christ,"  on  "The 
Call  of  Humanity,  and  the  Answer  to  It,"  Ac.  These  are  more  re- 
ligious in  their  character  than  the  preceding.  They  set  forth  the 
connection  between  religion  and  morality,  and  the  importance  of 
religion  as  a  living  principle,  eieroplifjing  the  prominent  traits  in 
Dr.  Dewey's  character  and  teachings.  We  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  taken  from  different  discourses: 

"  Life,  then,  we  repeat,  is  what  we  make  it,  and  the  world  is  what 
we  make  it     Life,  that  is  to  say,  takes  its  coloring  from  our  own 


*  Thme  Discourses  mcDiioned,  together  with  lOme  others  not  contunsd  in 
the  London  edition,  uid  ■rticlMfrom  Heviswa  not  before  prinUd,  aro  pabUshed 
bj  C.  S.  FranoU  it  Co.,  Kew  Tork,  in  Hmt  volnmei,  doodecimo. 
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rninda ;  the  wwld,  ■■  ths  Bcene  of  oar  w«lfiu«  or  mw,  ii,  mi  to 
wfwk,  moulded  in  the  bgaom  at  human  experience.  Hie  arcbe^rjci^ 
the  ideal  forma  of  thinga  without — if  not,  aa  aome  phi]oM>[Jien  ham 
aaid,  in  a  metaphyaioal  tenae,  yet  in  a  moral  aeiue — they  exiat  with- 
iD  IK.  Ilie  world  ia  the  mirror  of  the  toul.  Life  ia  the  history,  itot 
of  ontward  eventa — not  of  outward  eventa  chiefly — but  life,  hnnuu 
life,  ia  the  hiatoty  at  a  mind.  To  the  pure,  all  thinga  are  pore ;  to 
the  joyouB,  all  thinga  are  joyona ;  to  the  gloomy,  alt  ihinga  am 
gloomy ;  to  the  good,  all  thinga  are  good ;  to  the  bad,  all  thinga  af« 
bad.  Hie  world  ia  nolhmg  but  a  maaa  of  materiala,  aubject  to  • 
great  moral  experiment,  llie  human  breaat  ia  the  labMatoiy ." 
•  *  •  *  *,  * 

"  Hie  diadncdona  of  life,  too,  are  mostly  feclitiona,  the  woric  of 
ait,  and  roan'e  device.  Hiey  are  man's  gifta,  rather  than  Ood'a  gifts; 
and  for  that  reaaon  I  would  esteem  them  kea.  Tliey  are  fluctnatiiig 
alao,  and  therefore  attract  notice,  but  on  that  account,  too,  are  leaa 
valuable.  They  are  palpable  to  the  senses,  attended  with  noiae  and 
ahow,  and  Iherefoie  likely  to  be  oveiveatimsted ;  while  those  vast 
beoefita  which  all  share,  and  which  are  always  the  same,  which  come 
in  the  ordinary  coutae  of  things,  which  do  not  disturb  the  ordinary 
and  even  tenor  of  Ufe,  pass  by  unheeded.  The  resounding  chariot, 
as  it  rolls  on  with  princely  state  and  magnificence,  is  gazed  upon 
with  admiration,  and  perhaps  with  envy.  But  morning  comes  forth 
in  the  east,  and  from  his  glorious  chariot-wheels  scatters  light  over 
the  heavens,  and  spreads  life  and  beauty  throu^  the  world :  morn- 
ing after  morning  comes,  and  noontide  seta  its  throne  in  the  southern 
sky,  and  the  day  finishes  its  splendid  revolution  in  heaven,  without 
exciting,  perhapa,  a  comment  or  a  reflection."  •  •  • 

"  Life  is  a  finely-attempered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  trying 
school  It  ia  finely  attempered ;  that  is,  it  is  carefully  adjusted,  in  all 
its  arrangements  and  tasks,  to  man's  powers  and  paanons.  Htere  is 
no  extravagance  in  its  teachings ;  nothing  is  done  for  the  sake  c^ 
preaent  efiect.  It  exdtes  man,  but  it  does  not  excite  him  too  much. 
Indeed,  so  care&Uy  adjusted  arc  all  thbgs  to  this  raging  love  of  ex- 
dlement,  so  admirably  fitted  lo  hold  this  pasuon  in  check,  and  to 
attemper  all  things  to  what  man  ran  bear,  that  I  cannot  help  aeong 
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ID  thia  fe&ture  of  life,  intrinsic  and  wondetful  evidence  of  a  wise  and 
overruling  Order.  Men  cA«n  complain  that  life  a  dull,  tame,  and 
drudging.  But  how  unwisely  were  it  arranged,  if  it  were  all  one 
gala-day  of  enjoyment  or  transport!  And  when  men  make  their 
own  schools  of  too  much  exutement,  their  parties,  controveiues,  ano- 
datioDs,  and  enterprises,  how  soon  do  the  heavy  realitieB  of  life 
fasten  upon  the  chariot-wheels  of  success  when  they  are  ready  to  take 
fire,  Bud  hold  them  back  to  a  moderated  movement !"      *       *       • 

"It  is  our  inordinate  self-seeking,  self-considering,  that  is  ever  a 
stumbling-block  in  our  way.  It  is  this  which  spreads  questJons, 
snares,  difficulties,  around  us.  It  b  this  that  darkens  the  very  ways 
of  Providence  to  us,  and  makes  the  world  a  less  happy  world  to  us 
than  it  might  be.  There  ia  one  thought  that  could  take  us  out  from 
all  these  difficulties,  but  we  cannot  think  it.  There  is  one  clue  from 
the  labyrinth ;  there  is  one  solution  of  this  struggling  philosophy  of 
life  within  us;  it  is  found  in  that  Gospel, that  life  of  Jesus,  with 
which  we  have,  alas !  but  little  deep  heart-acquaintance.  Everi' 
one  must,  know  that  if  he  could  be  elevated  to  that  self-forgetting 
simplicity  and  disinterestedness,  he  would  be  relieved  from  more 
than  half  of  the  Inmost  trials  of  his  bosom.  \Vhat,  then,  can  be  done 
for  us,  but  that  we  be  directed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  -concern  an 
solemn  as  our  deepest  wisdom  and  welfare,  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ ! 
'  In  Ilim  was  life  ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.'  " 

Next  follow  fifteen  diacourHCS  In  defence  of  Unilarianism.  In 
these  is  probably  comprised  the  ablest  and  fullest  ai^oment  in 
defence  of  that  faith.  In  this  volume  is  also  included  "The 
Old  World  and  the  New,"  at  which  we  have  already  glanced. 
We  would  direct  attention  to  the  remarks  scattered  through  Dr. 
Dewey's  works  on  Amusements  and  Recreations,  both  national  and 
individual.  He  approves  of  their  extensive  use,  as  calculated  to 
refine  and  develop — nay,  he  deems  them  essential  as  meeting  a  want 
of  our  nature,  which  cannot  be  left  unsatisfied  without  detriment 
to  character.  We  commend  these  views  to  all.  The  subject  of 
Amusements  is  of  interest,  and  here  it  will  be  found  to  be  candidly 
and  philosophically  discnssed.  The  volume  closes  with  "  Miscella- 
neous Discourses  and  Essays,"  among  which  appear  his  dedication 
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■ermon  of  the  Cburcli  of  the  Messiah,  and  a  discouree  on  "Um 
Character  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Channing,"  which  we  couider  bis 
masterpieces.  The  former  sets  forth  the  true  object  and  aim  of  the 
puipit  ns  one  rarely  sees  tiiem  set  forth. 

The  eulogy  of  Channing  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  a  beautifbl 
tribute  of  affection,  but  also  as  a  discriminating  analysis  of  chancter. 
To  him  who  wn.i  blessed  with  the  friendship  of  the  original,  how  life- 
like Bceios  the  picture !  The  touches  have  the  delicacy  of  a  mastei's 
sldlt,  so  exquisitely  finished  that  they  thrill  the  soul  like  BtraioH  <^ 
delicious  muaic 

And,  lastly,  we  come  to  a  trcntise  on  Amcricnn  Morals  uid 
Manners,  in  which  are  discussed  with  cnndor  and  ability  the  sub- 
jects of  Repudiation,  Slavery,  the  effects  of  Democratic  Institution*, 
Ac  "Hie  treatise  appcure  to  liavo  been  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  enlightenment  of  Europeans.  The  views  commend  them- 
selves to  the  good  sonse  of  all.  Our  nntional  character  would  be 
elevated  liy  such  a  reading.  Wo  shonld  not  only  be  more  proud  of 
our  birthright,  the  Ikiou  of  lilierty,  and  more  patriotic,  but  also 
more  jealous  of  our  country's  honor,  aud  more  devoted  to  her 
advancement. 

Dr.  Dewey  is  nn  orator,  though  belonging  nither  to  the  ancient 
than  the  modem  school,  A  popular  orator  of  the  present  day  must 
l>e  more  impetuous,  fiery,  uuisy,  flashing,  nervous,  than  Dr.  Dewey 
is.  We  have  such  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  b;ir,  in  the  hall,  on  the 
Btump,  but  they  aro  often  det'laimers  r.nther  than  orators.  The 
orator  must  possess  dignity,  yet  without  pomposity;  case,  without 
slovenliness ;  richness  of  style,  without  inflaliou ;  simplicity,  without 
abruptness ;  power,  without  commotion ;  earnestness,  without  haste ; 
he  must  bo  impassioned,  but  not  passionate ;  roused,  but  not  vehe- 
ment; on-going,  but  not  impetuous.  Such  an  orator  is  Dr.  Dewey. 
Ris  periods  are  perfectly  com[ilote  and  rounded,  yet  filled  by  tlie 
thought;  the  variety  is  great,  yet  a  symmetry  prcviuls;  and  in 
general  we  find  tliat  harmony  between  the  thoughts  and  their  form, 
which  sliould  always  obtain.  Some  esccl  in  style,  but  lack  thought ; 
others  are  rich  in  thought,  but  fail  in  style ;  some  use  words  to  please 
the  ear  merely ;  others  dis&ird  all  grace  and  melody.     Dr.  Dewey 
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combioes  the  two.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  Saion  or 
Romaa  would  appl^  to  bb  style.  Artistic  and  scholarljr  it  cer- 
taiuly  is.  His  ima^^uatiou  is  rich,  bat  not  superfluous ;  road)',  but 
Qot  obtrusive.  It  takes  not  the  lead  of  truth,  but  waits  on  her  as  a 
handmaid.  It  flies,  but  not  to  weariness ;  soars,  but  does  not  Btrain 
iu  flight.  Granting  that  the  object  of  oratory  is  to  arouse  and 
more,  we  believe  that  the  form  and  mode  of  appeal  are  essential  ele- 
ments and  grounds  of  criticism.  The  effect  should  be  produced 
through  the  avenues,  not  of  the  passions  or  lower  sensibilities,  or 
any  emotions  based  on  self-interest,  but  through  reason  and  con- 
science; through  those  high  and  noble  sensibilities  which  belong  to 
us  as  spiritual  and  not  animal  beings.  Such,  we  think,  is  the  pecu- 
liar foature  of  ancient  oratory.  We  find  no  descent  to  the  low  and 
sensual.  Those  ancient  princes  among  the  nobility  of  intellect  ex- 
pected to  meet  their  hearers  on  their  own  high  ground,  and  in  their 
own  pure  atmosphere.  Such  a  position  we  believe  it  is  which  Dr, 
Dewey  holds. 

Every  church  has  its  own  peculiar  almoiphere.  We  mean,  of 
course,  its  mental  or  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  is  often  perceptible 
even  to  the  stranger.  This  is  to  bo  attributed  in  part,  no  doubt,  to 
the  combination  of  effects  upon  the  senses,  from  various  causes,  such 
as  the  architecture,  the  music,  the  appearance  of  the  worshippers, 
their  dress,  and  deportment ;  but  above  all,  from  the  Preaehtr,  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  in  hia  whole  manner  and  bearing,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  voice.  lie  it  is  who  most  of  all  decides  the  charactei 
of  this  general  impression,  and  his  presence  seema  at  times  to  per- 
vade the  place,  and  to  affect  one's  very  thoughts  and  emotions. 

In  some  churches,  the  chief  elements  are  confusion,  noise,  disor- 
der ;  in  others,  seriousness  and  repose,  harmonizing  with  the  spirit 
of  true  worship.  In  some  the  spirit  of  form  rules,  and  one  feels 
chilled  and  petrified  ;  in  some,  ignorance,  rant,  and  superstition  pre- 
vail ;  in  some,  sectarinnism  and  bigotry ;  in  some,  pride,  &shion,  and 
worldliness ;  while  in  others,  the  happy  opposites  of  these  appear. 

When  Dr.  Dewey  appears  in  the  pulpit,  one  feels  that  an  earn- 
est, devout,  thoughtful  man  is  to  speak.  There  is  no  restlessness, 
no  unnecessary  shifting  and  arrau^ng,  no  sudden  angular  mov»> 
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tnents,  no  commotion,  no  buny.  But  in  prayer  one  receivet  Uia 
full  impression  of  tliese  traits.  There  is  do  profitne  nuhing  to  the 
act,  uo  cant,  no  prayer  to  the  audience,  no  shouting  as  if  God  were 
indeed  "  a  God  afar  off;"  but  one  feels  that  the  Deity  is  approached 
by  a  finite  creature,  and  not  by  an  equal,  whom  humility  and  sin- 
cerity best  become.  There  is  that  union  of  adoration,  fear,  trust, 
petition,  confession,  and  those  marks  of  earnest,  collected  thoo^t, 
which  are  the  necessary  elements  of  true  prayer.  As  agreeing  with, 
and  in  part  conducing  to  tliis  effect,  we  may  speak  here  of  his  voice, 
[lie  superiority  of  which  is  most  evident  in  this  sublime  act.  It  is 
then  a  deep  orotund,  some  degree  of  which  so  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  accompanies  the  expression  of  the  solemn  and  reli^ons. 
One  rarely  hears  a  vwce  so  low  and  deep-toned,  and  so  in  harmony 
with  the  worshipping,  imploring  heart  The  spirit  of  adoration,  and 
of  earnest,  dignified,  intelligent  worship,  penadcs  his  ministrations. 

The  philosophical  cast  of  Dr.  Dcwey'a  mind  is  seen  even  in  bis 
lightest  writings  nn<l  ordinnry  conversation.  He  may  be  humorous 
and  jovial,  yet  the  undercurrent  of  philosophical  thought  plainly  in- 
fluences and  guides.  He  often  expresses  the  choicest  thoughts  in 
the  garb  of  the  merest  pleasantry.  As  we  »ee  the  truthfulness  of 
the  man  in  his  sermons,  so  do  we  see  in  them  his  philosophy.  It  is 
liccu  in  the  control  exercised  by  reason ;  in  a  freedom  from  wild 
liincy,  contradictions,  one-sided ness,  exaggeration ;  in  a  comprehcn- 
(.iveness  of  view,  and  a  looking  beyond  the  fences  of  party,  and  sect, 
nnd  age,  and  condition,  which  reason  so  imperatively  demand 
The  philosopher  is  seen  also  in  a  warm,  ever-present  sympatliy  with 
man,  and  an  intimato  knowledge  of  him  in  )iis  inner  life.  Tito 
active,  true  humanity  in  him  finds  it  in  others.  It  is  the  great  end 
of  philosophy  to  unfold  humanity  to  itself,  to  redeem  it  from  its 
ignorance  and  debasement,  to  bring  it  forth  irom  the  darkness  and 
delusive  shadows  of  its  cave  to  the  air  and  light,  to  aroose  it  from 
its  deep  and  fatal  sleep  to  a  glorious  and  saving  consciousness.  Soma 
may  say  that  this  is  the  end  of  religion,  but  we  cannot  separate 
these.  Religion  is  the  highest  form,  the  consummation  of  philos- 
ophy. 
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"  And  70  are  Christ' B :  and  Chiigt  ia  Ood'a." 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  circninatancei  have  prevented  the 
preparation  of  a  critJciam  and  biography  of  Frofessor  Huntington, 
which,  in  its  fulness,  should  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
reader ;  hut  we  Ixiut  that  the  following  description,  though  imper- 
fect, will  mitigate  disappointment,  or  at  least  be  accepted  .as  the 
evidence  of  an  unfulfilled  desire. 

F.  D.  Huntington  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Maaaachusetts,  May  28, 
1819,  and  is  the  son  of  a  distingaished  clergyman  rending  in  that 
place.  Hon.  Charles  F.  Huntington,  of  Northampton,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  Maasachusette,  remarkable  for  culture,  manlinen, 
and  effective  eloquence,  is  his  brother. 

Mr.  Huntington  entered  Amherst  College  in  1836,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1839,  with  the  firat  honors  of  the  class.  "Eia  valedictory 
made  a  marked  impression  by  its  vigorous  thought,  and  brilliant 
rhetoric.  His  class  is  regarded  as  including  mors  young  men,  re- 
roarkable  for  talent  or  genins,  than  almost  any  previous  one.  Pro- 
fessor Huntington ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Storrs,  Jft  of  Brooklyn ;  and  Eev. 
N.  A.  Hewit,  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  have  already  become  distin- 
guished. Several  of  rich  promise  have  died ;  among  whom  we  might 
mention  J.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Boston,  who  had  a  mngolarly  poetical  and 
fruitM  mind ;  and  G.  Sumner,  of  Detroit,  who  possessed  the  highest 
order  of  1^^  ability.  Bev.  N.  A.  ^wit,  the  eon  of  Bev.  Dr. 
Hewit  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  is  now  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent preachers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  belongs  to 
the  German  monastic  order  of  Bedemptoriats,  who  spend  sis  month* 
10 
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of  tlie  year  in  Beclusion,  aod  six  in  itinerant  preaching,  tbiu  emnljt- 
tiDg  the  Methodists  in  their  peculi&r  excellence. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  gradoated  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
in  1842,  and  immediately  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  and  was  ordtuned  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  Here  he  remuned  until  elected  in  18G5, 
"Preacher  to  the  Cambridge  University,  and  Profeaaor  of  Chri»- 
tian  Morals."  His  relatione  to  his  Church  were  of  the  happiest 
and  closeflt,  and  the  separation  a  sad  one  for  both  pastor  and 
people. 

A  writer  in  a  Boston  paper  says,  "  Mr.  Huntington's  manner  in 
the  pulpit  is  such  as  to  command  attention.  He  combines  dignity 
with  grace,  and  a  certain  lo^ness  of  demeanor.  Every  thing  he 
says  is  impressed  with  the  thougbtfulness  of  an  earnest  man,  and 
aeems  a  direct  expression  of  the  soul.  He  infuses  himself  into  all 
bin  discourses,  unitiog  also  to  this,  eamestnesa  of  sentiment  and  a 
vigorous  and  bnojant  rhetoric.  Ho  is  peculiarly  clear  and  forcible  in 
expression,  and  never  leaves  the  hearer  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 
There  is  remarltablo  vitality  and  strength  in  bis  compositions.  The 
tonea  erf  his  voice  are  full,  firm,  smooth,  bf  large  compass,  and  skil- 
fully modulated.  Naturally  rich  and  generous,  he  has  submitted  it 
to  a  severe  culture.  Hence  it  has  become  flexible,  obedient,  and 
musical,  lite  conformation  of  his  forehead  gives  token  of  strong 
intellectual  powers,  while  the  whole  structure  of  his  head  is  that  of 
a  firm,  stalvart,  valiant  man.  His  countenance  is  indicative  of  great 
humanity,  manliness,  and  dignity.  In  person  be  is  of  medium  uze, 
robust  frame,  and  fine  muscular  development." 

Another  writer  says;  "No  one  can  hear  Mr,  Huntington  speak, 
and  foi^t  the  impieseiveness  of  his  manner,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  elocution.  He  has  a  finely  modulated,  deep-toned,  and  rich 
voice,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated.  His  countenance  is  full 
of  benignity,  reminding  one  of  the  remark  concerning  the  late  Preu- 
dent  Eirkland,  that '  his  face  was  a  benediction.'  He  is  one  of  the 
best  of  readers.  Indeed,  the  Scriptures,  as  he  reads  them,  are  the 
best  of  all  sennona,  for  the  hearer  has  both  the  letter  and  tlw 
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The  following  deecriptioa  is  taken  from  a  letler  written  by  Rev. 
C.  L.  Brace ; 

"  On  Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure,  at  the  College  Chapel,  of  hearing 
two  aennona  from  B«7.  Br.  Huntington,  professor  and  chaplain  at 
the  college. 

"  They  were  sermons,  from  which  one  would  come  away,  not  so 
much  thinking  of  the  speaker  or  his  powers,  as  profoundly  sotem- 
nized  and  impressed. 

"  The  morning  address  was  on  the  wish  '  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous.'  He  took  up  the  aspiration,  not  from  the  usnal  point  of 
view,  as  the  desire  of  the  repentant  or  the  virtuous,  but  as  the  long- 
iDg  of  all  men  at  certain  timea  to  have  a  calm  and  hopeful  closing— 
a  pledge,  as  it  were,  of  the  reopening.  The  main  purport  of  his  rft- 
marks  waa  to  show  that  '  the  only  way  of  dying  nobly  was  to  live 
nobly ;'  that  the  triumph  of  the  death-bed  is,  aa  it  were,  the  aggre- 
gate resultant  triumph  of  a  great  many  contests  with  self  the  whole 
life4ong ;  that  our  composure  and  faith  there,  if  wa  be  in  sound 
mind,  is  the  peace  which  liiiing  first  with  God  has  ^ven  us.  The 
deep  impresnon  left  by  the  sermon  came  in  great  measure  probably 
from  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker  himself— a  sense  of  the  awful 
reality  of  these  forever-repeated  truths,  as  if  with  a  new  and  pro- 
found meaning  which  forced  it  on  our  minds,  he  had  said,  ^Thert  iff 
a  God.  You  are  immortal,  and  you  hasten  to  tremendous  retribo* 
tjons.  There  m  a  life,  invisible.  Faith,  Love,  Nobleness,  are  the 
great  facts  for  each  sooL    It  is  all  tritb.' 

"  His  language  waa  throughout  singolariy  fresh  and  beautjfril — 
charming  the  intellectual  ear,  yet  never  drawing  away  frvm  the 
idea — and  rich  in  a  continual  succession  of  similes  and  pictures. 
Hia  manner  was  excellent  for  such  a  place  ;  for  the  most  part  easy, 
half-colloquial,  and  only  now  and  then  rising  into  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence. Any  thing  like  strained  oratory,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
there,  wonid  completely  pall.  The  great  and  marked  quality  waa 
the  profonnd  earnestness  of  the  man. 

"  The  afternoon  sermon  was  on  '  the  backsliding  Christian' — the 
filling  away  from  one's  ideal  of  life :  of  course,  to  any  thonghtfiil 
Dund,  the  most  solemn  of  all  sul^ta.    His  treatment  of  it  wu 
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"  Of  both  sermons,  the  most  eminent  fault 
wntten   for  the  audience  ;  still,   they   could  no 
hearer. 

^^  Perhaps  even  more  than  by  his  addresses,  I  ^ 
prayen.  There  ie  BomeUung  ahnost  offensive  i 
prayer;  yet  it  has  become  necessary.  I  beliei 
guage  of  tlioioflanda  of  hearts,  who  would  not  ci 
I  say  that  in  Tery  many  of  our  pulpits,  of  all  sec 
become  something  odious  to  us.  To  see  a  man 
emn  manner  of  worship,  professed  to  be  addre 
Spirit^  utter  an  elegant,  careful  statement,  whe 
technical  ezpressionsi  evidently  intended  for  th< 
ing  no  one  w<Mrd  or  sentence  which  really  his  he; 
filled  with  phrases  which  have  lost  all  life  to  hii 
body  else,  is  to  me  so  disagreeable  and  offensive, 
at  bowing  my  head  in  union  with  such  munmi( 
ing  spirit  has  left  the  pulpit,  you  can  bear  for  ! 
mens  and  soulless  exhortations.  You  may  feel  3 
of  sacrificial  offering  to  the  great  cause  of  soc 
pressed  religion.  But  to  feign  a  part  in  a  pi 
mind  is  an  empty  pretence,  or  an  arbitrary,  tech 
ing  the  spirit  of  supplication,  is  revolting  to  on 
erence ;  and  such  services  become  a  burden  an 
cause  of  the  difiiculty  is  twofold.  It  lies  in  tl 
curses  all  human  effort,  to  forget  the  inward  for 
sight  of  the  soul,  to  run  into  routine ;  and  fi 
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•onl  breathes  out  there,  in  natural  language,  its  aspirations  to  the 
Bedeemer  and  Father.  The  very  spirit  of  the  petitioner  ruses  yon 
to  his  own  level  of  faith,  and  dependence,  and  aspiration.  It  is  not 
the  words  merely  that  you  join,  but,  by  the  mytterious  touch  of 
sympathy,  your  soul  for  the  moment  takes  the  same  solemn  aspects 
of  the  Unseen,  and  feela  the  aame  Borrow,  or  hope,  or  Bpiritaal  de- 
sire, which  he  does. 

"  I  may  pombly  have  exaggerated  the  usual  character  of  his 
prayers ;  stUl,  so  for  the  time  they  seemed  to  me.  It  is  sud,  too, 
by  those  £uniliar  with  the  matter,  that  that  usually  most  lifeleas  of 
all  routine — college  monung-prayera — has  with  him  become  a  liv- 
ing thing.  Of  Mr.  Huntington'a  exact  sectarian  and  theological  po- 
udon  not  much  could  be  judged  from  these  services.  Bis  expree- 
siooB  were  evidently  his  own — not  gathered  from  catechisms  or 
creeds ;  and  ha  seemed,  as  every  tme  man  should,  to  take  his  own 
individual  aspect  of  reUgious  truths. 

"  It  is  not  strange  to  hear  that  such  a  man  is  gaining  a  strong 
influence  over  the  students.  And  yet  how  rare  is  any  such  influ- 
ence in  a  college  chapel  1  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  where  should 
be  a  living  preacher  with  mind  awalm  to  eternal  realities,  with  true 
human  sympathies  and  practical  knowledge  of  men,  that  is  the 
one  ;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  he  there  !  If  there  is  any  audience 
which,  beyond  others,  is  not  affected  by  scho1ast40  or  so-called  clas- 
sical addreBwo,  it  ia  one  of  young  students,  though  the  reverse  seems 
the  popular  belief" 

Professor  Huntington'a  peculiar  posidon  with  respect  to  the  Uni- 
tarian and  Orthodox  denominations  is  represented  in  the  following 
extract  from  on  article  of  his  published  in  the  Monthly  Reli^ous 
Magaiine  for  November,  1855,  of  which  he  is  the  editor: 

"  Within  the  denomination  known  as  Unitarian,  there  are  those 
who  accept  Christianity  as  a  dispensation  of  Divine  grace,  and  not  a 
development  of  human  reaaon ;  as  having  for  its  specific  and  pecu- 
liar power,  a  special,  aupematural  redemption  from  sin,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  not  merely  an  unusual  measure  of  natural  wisdom  or 
love.  Theybelievein  Chriataaliterallyandverily 'God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,*  aU  power  beii^  pves  unto  Hhn  in  heaven  and  on  earth ; 
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M  tlie  eterDaUy-bcgotlen  Son  of  God,  the  raode  of  Hia  oneneM  Witit 
the  Father  being  a  gloriotu  and  gracious  mjBteiy,  tranBoending 
knowledge  by  the  veiy  conditions  of  the  case ;  and  as  the  ever-living 
present  Head  of  the  Church,  and  persoual  Intercessor  for  His  disci- 
ples. They  believe  in  the  universality  of  the  need  of  a  spiritual 
renewal  in  human  hearts,  through  repentance,  forgiving  grace,  and 
the  salvadon  in  ChrisL  They  believe  that  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer 
is  the  world's  only  hope ;  alt  everywhere  who  are  saved  being  saved 
tliroiigh  the  spiritual  administration  and  headship  of  the  Son  of  0«d 
over  the  entire  race,  consciously  or  unconsciously  operating.  Th^ 
believe  in  prayer  as  a  veritable  asking  and  receiving  ^m  God,  and 
not  a  self-stimulating  and  reactive  process  of  man.  In  these  respects, 
they  probably  differ  from  others  of  the  same  name,  doctrinally.  In 
many  other  points  they  agree. 

"  These  persons  also  earnestly  desire  a  cordial  fellowship  with  all, 
of  every  name,  whoso  spirit  and  f&ith  permit  iL  They  suppose  God 
has  true  servants  in  all  religious  households,  and  that  other  sects  than 
the  Unitarians  have  something  to  afford  to  the  Church  of  the  Fu- 
ture. They  take  all  honorable  occasions,  therefore,  to  cultivate  these 
catholic  sympathies,  and  to  hold  friendly  intercourso  with  intelligent 
and  earnest  hearts  of  different  denominations;  their  own  deepest  in- 
terest inclining  them  naturally  to  'evangelical'  associations,  rather 
than  the  oppoute.  Ministers  of  this  alAmp  would  gladly  exchange 
professional  civilities  with  devout  orthodox  men,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ends  here  indicated,  and  as  being  a  ^mple  act  of  Christian 
decency  between  disciples  so  agreed  and  related.  They  make  full 
and  unreserved  use,  not  of  technical  terms,  but  of  the  rich  scrip- 
tural phraseology  which  best  conveys  their  doctrines.  Sometimes 
it  happens,  and  this  also  very  naturally,  that  their  preaching  is  liked 
by  orthodox  hearers ;  and  these,  finding  in  it  an  unexpected  unction, 
and  what  seems  the  very  truth  of  Christ,  call  it  orthodox  preach- 
ing. Such  believers  do  not  find  themselves  otherwise  than  happy, 
contented,  and  busy  where  they  are;  and,  having  tasted  of  a 
deep  peace,  can  say, '  Would  to  God  all  were  even  as  I  am  in  this 
futh  1'  They  are  not  moving  consciously  towards  any  partiontar 
denomination  or  creed,  but  only  pray  to  come  nearer  and  ever 
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nearer  to. the  Master,  and  to  do  their  humble  work  faithfully  under 
ffis  eye,  and  Hia  acceptance. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  our  boasted  liberality  1  Is  it  that  you 
may  be  rationalistic  as  you  pleaee,  and  go  clear ;  but,  if  you  happen 
to  have  '  evangelical'  predilections,  you  most  be  assailed )  Is  it  that 
we  must  be  tolerant  of  skepticism,  and  the  persecutors  of  orthodoxy ! 
b  it  that  we  must  embrace  those  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  redemp- 
tion, regeneration,  special  and  Divine  answers  to  prayer,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  but  denounce  those  who  cling  to  them  as 
the  hope  and  joy  of  their  souls  ?  Docs  this  vaunted  charity,  look  in 
onlyonedirection,  and  that  away  from  the  cross  of  Christ!  *  •  • 
The  Unitarian  denomination  have  lately,  we  believe,  tlirougb  some 
of  their  public  men  and  journals,  and  recognition  of  pastors,  given 
frequent  signs  of  cordial  favor  to  men,  honest  no  doubt,  who  have 
no  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  revelation,  in  the  infallibility 
and  supernatural  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  need  of  a  radical  re- 
newing of  the  human  heart,  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  bringing  us 
direct  help  from  God,  beyond  the  eflecta  wrought  in  the  natural 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Saviour  in  His  Church.  It  only  remains  to  cast  off  those  who  hold 
opposite  convictions,  to  complete  the  severance  of  the  denomination 
from  historical  ChristJauity  and  evangelical  religion." 

In  these  paragraphs,  replete  with  thought  and  suggestion,  we  see 
the  strong  tendencies  of  the  man.  He  is  the  leader  of  those  who 
have  come  to  be  styled,  in  popular  pbraae,  "  Evangelical  Unitarians." 
He  looks  for  a  new  development,  or  a  new  expression  of  Christianity. 
He  anticipates  "  a  Church  of  the  Future,"  embra<»ng  all  existing 
denominations,  on  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  basis.  But  he 
thinks  that  no  planning  or  scheming  can  evolve  it;  that  it  must  be 
bom,  not  of  human  purposes,  but  of  Qod's  spirit.  He  thinks  that  it 
will  unite  those  among  the  orthodox  who  are  called  Unitarian  with 
those  among  the  Unitarians  who  are  called  orthodox,  as  well  as 
those  Christians  who  will  not  connect  themselves  with  any  denomi- 
nation, either  because  of  their  strong  dislike  for  sectarianism,  or  of 
their  disapproval  of  a  creed  aa  the  door  of  admisuon. 

The  movement  among  the  Unitarisos  which  he  represents,  and  which 
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veue  incUned  to  Uiink  is  ntW  exceptioiial  tliui  general,  isBtigiu- 
tized  as  a  "  return  to  Calvinism"  by  those  who  represent,  under  tits 
term  "  CalTinism,"  exaltation  of  the  creed  above  the  life,  God's  love 
lost  sight  of  in  His  abeorbing  justice,  and,  perhaps,  illib«ndity  and 
bigotry ;  though  they  would  by  no  means  charge  Professor  Hontiiig- 
ton  either  with  these  riews  or  with  this  illiberal  spirit;  but  rather 
axpreesing  in  that  formula  disapproval  of  the  movemeiit  Of  oonm 
Professor  Huntington  atrotigly  objects  to  such  nomenclature,  innst- 
ing  that  the  movement  should  not  be  identified  with  any  name  cf 
the  Past  or  Present  "For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and 
another,  I  am  c^  Apollos,  are  ye  not  carnal )  Who  then  is  Paul,  or 
who  is  Apolloe,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed  t  Therefore  let 
no  man  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  are  yours ;  "whether  Paul  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ 
ia  God's,"  He  believes  that  questions  should  be  discussed  in  their 
principles,  and  not  in  their  advocates ;  and  we  think  be  would  deny 
also,  that  the  strictly  orthodox  stjind  now  on  tlie  platform  of  Calviu,  as 
they  profess  to  do.  Ho  fei3la  that  little  progress  will  be  made  to- 
wards a  fusion  of  the  Unitarian  and  Orthodox,  while  names  hold  such 
potent  sway;  and  especially  while  the  religious  journals  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  denunciative  and  bitter  in  tone,  and  so  contentious  in 
^irit  His  views  of  union  are  tolerated  by  the  Christian  ite^ster 
of  Boston,  opposed  by  the  Christian  Inquirer  of  New  York,  and  ro- 
garded  with  heart-felt  sympathy  by  those  of  the  orthodox  who  think 
that  the  development  of  the  great  spiritual  verities,  believed  every 
where,  and  by  all  Christians,  should  not  be  limited  by  peculiar  dia- 
lectics or  special  terminology. 

The  following  statement  of  the  suggested  reunion  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Unitarian  Oongregationalists  is  from  the  pen  of  an  influential 
Unitarian  clei^man  of  Massachusetts: 

"Some  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  policy  of  the  Calvin- 
iatic  section  of  the  Congregational  body,  in  excluding  the  Unitarian 
nction  from  all  Christian  fellowship,  was  fairly  settled,  there  was 
not  wanting  wise  men  among  the  Orthodox  who  declared  that  it 
was  a  mistaken  policy,  which  would  by  and  by  be  regretted.     Thej 
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knew  how  difficult  it  is  to  heal  a  divieion,  «Bpecia]ly  ona  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  reli^ous  tradition  and  all  the  prejudices  of  early 
education-  They  felt  that  the  poBition  which  C&iviniam  then  tooh 
waa  a  departure  from  the  radical  Protestant  doctrine  and  the  proper 
principles  of  the  New  England  Indepeudenta.  But  they  had  bidhII 
influence  in  the  councils  which  zealots  of  the  faith  controlled.  'Die 
decree  went  out  that  the  Unitarians  must  be  dealt  with  as  heredc^ 
excluded  from  the  courtesies  of  the  Church,  denied  the  Christian 
name,  and  deprived  as  far  as  poeuble  of  all  religious- conaideratdou. 
The  lines  were  drawn  between  belief  and  unbelieC  The  Unitarians 
were  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  combine  and  become  a  sect,  and 
from  this  to  assume  in  some  particulars  an  aggressive  position.  lu 
a  little  time,  the  voices  on  either  side  which  had  spoken  for  union 
ceased  to  be  heard,  sharp  controvert  quite  silenced  all  prophecy  of 
peace ;  the  elden,  whose  differing  opinions  did  not  break  their  fel- 
lowship, died  one  after  another,  and  to  the  new  generation  ihe 
Orthodox  and  Unitarian  bodies  were  as  widely  distinct  as  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Catholic  Churches,  Frobably  most  of  the  lay-membera  in 
existing  Congregational  churches  have  no  idea  that  any  union 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  bodies  ever  existed  I 

"  The  time  which  those  wise  men  of  the  Orthodox  body  predicted 
has  now  nearly  tx  quite  come.  There  are  many  now  who  regret 
that  difference  in  a  few  points  of  faith,  or  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrases  of  a  few  formulas,  should  separate  those  whose  syropft- 
.  Ihies,  whose  praodcal  purpose,  and  whose  most  important  and  posi- 
tive tuth  would  bring  them  t<^tlier.  The  Orthodox  are  discovering 
that  men,  whom  they  are  ecdefflastically  bound  to  shut  out  from 
Christian  interconrae,  are  really  nearer  to  them  than  many  whom 
they  eccletdftstically  acknowledge.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
narrow  podtion  which  they  are  compelled  to  oocnpy,  and  long  to 
get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  real  affinities  to  traditional  and 
nonunal  hatreds.  They  are  inquiring  the  way  of  reconcihation. 
The  Orthodox  journals,  indeed,  do  not  say  much  about  it,  for  it 
would  not  be  prudent  so  to  do  ;  a  reli^ous  newspaper  of  large  cic- 
dilation  must  always  follow  at  a  reepectiul  distance  the  opinions  of 
its  party.    Bat  in  private  the  way  of  reconciliation  between  the 
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UnitarianB  and  the  Oitliodox  is  mucli  talked  about,  aad  i*  ft  authr 
of  lerioitB  moment  to  mui;^  emineiit  men  in  the  latter  body.  Han 
an  some  vho  hara  come  to  tlie  point  of  believing  such  ncaaxSSm- 
tion  to  be  fit,  ueccMary ,  and  near  in  time,  though  tbej  cannot  toU 
exactly  how  it  is  to  be  Inm^t  about,  more  tban  the  AbcdilJmuBti 
on  tell  how  slavery  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  Ihey  only  knoir 
that  the  present  apparent  diriuon  is  awkward,  inDonvenient,  and 
wrong;  and  are  ready  to  agree  to  any  feasible  method  of  getiing  rid 
of  it  We  are  confident  that  the  dan  of  Orthodox  men  who  hxn 
tUs  feeling  ia  connderable,  both  in  nnmbeta  and  in  abili^,  and  k 
daily  growing. 

"  The  Unitariana,  we  think,  are  not,  ai  a  body,  particnlatly  amnooa 
tor  a  formal  recognitiou  by  thw  Orthodox  TelatiTea,  They  do  not 
pine  under  the  long  disgrace  of  heresy  which  haa  been  &Btened  to 
ibai  name,  nor  are  they  uneasy  becanse  they  foil  ctf  fiill  fellowship 
ftom  those  whom  time  has  brought  nearly  back  to  them.  Tet  one 
who  haa  obaerved  the  tone  of  much  of  the  recent  writiDg  in  UDitariaa 
books  and  jonmalB,  cannot  help  seeing  that  phrases  which  hare  an 
Orthodox  sound  are  moro  agreeable  than  they  were  formerly,  and 
that  doctrines  are  not  now  so  impalatable  because  they  seem  to  be 
Orthodox.  Ihose  gentlemen  of  other  denominations  who  attended 
upon  the  first  day's  seeeion  of  our  last  ConrenUon  in  ProTidence, 
conld  not  have  been  disturbed  by  any  sound  of  heresy.  An  oulmder 
might  have  imagined  himself  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
or  of  the  Tract  Society,  more  harmonious  in  sentiment  than  are  the 
usual  meetings  of  those  ponderous  bodies.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Unitarians  are  any  more  Orthodox  in  doctrine  now  than  they 
have  been  ever  since  tbdr  average  &ith  has  been  settled ;  or  that 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  Calvinism  is  at  all  agreeable  to  their  taste. 
But  it  were  uncandid  to  deny  that  a  tone  of  discourse,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Orthodox  body,  finds  a  growing  &vor  in  their  ranks, 
^e  fears  or  the  hopes  that  Unitarians  are  going  over  to  the  Ortho- 
dox body,  are,  we  think,  alike  idle.  We  do  not  know  the  first  man 
in  the  counection  who  would  be  witling  to  sign  any  erttd  that  Cal- 
vinism ever  framed.  Yet  the  use  of  language  in  conference  meet- 
ings, in  convention  qieechea,  in  sermons,  and  in  devotkinal  booka 
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whidi  are  imaed  hj  the  connection  itself  with  its  stamp  of  approval, 
warrants  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  Unitarians  are  not  areise 
to  reconciliation,  if  it  can  be  brought  about 

"  A  virtual  reconciliation  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  practical  ethics  and  social  reform.  The  great 
moral  causes  in  which  Unitarians  have  been,  if  not  foremost,  always 
prominent,  have  brought  them  into  joint  action  with  the  Orthodox, 
and  suggested  a  revision  of  the  extreme  theological  judgmenta  on 
fflther  hand.  The  gigantic  growth  of  Materialism  has  turned  the  di- 
rection of  warfare,  and  made  allies  of  those  who  were  andent  enemies. 
There  is  an  establbhed  moral  co-operation  in  the  strife  with  vice  in 
ever^  form,  and  in  favor  of  education,  temperance,  equal  laws,  and 
noble  chanties,  which  no  sectarian  crycan  hinder.  Those  organs  of 
either  party  which  set  positive  philanthropy  above  the  affairs  of  sect, 
are  prized,  used,  and  freely  praised  by  numbers  on  the  opposite  side. 
Unitarians  read  the  'Independent'  newspaper  almost  as  much  » 
their  own  journals.  Orthodox  men  are  eager  to  get  the  works  of 
Channing.  In  Lyceum  lectures  men  bear  with  delight  the  utter- 
ances, which  are  only  sermons  a  little  secularized.  Mr.  Chapin  and 
Mr.  Beecher,  Dr.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Storrs,  preach  all  over  the  country, 
in  that  form,  what  they  preach  in  their  own  pulpils,  and  the  people 
Usten  and  applaud.  So  genuine  is  this  practical  rccondliation,  that 
many  do  not  care  for  any  thing  more.  "Why  should  we  be  troubled 
that  wa  are  not  called  Christians  on  ofBdal  occasions,  if  the  Orthodox 
ate  willing  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say,  to  give  us  all  the  room 
which  we  ask,  and  refuse  none  of  those  courtesies  which  help  life  to 
go  on  pleasantly !  If  real  sympathy  exists,  in  matters  which  are 
most  important,  why  should  we  vex  ourselves  about  the  trifle  of  min- 
isterial exchanges,  or  the  feeble  protests  of  timid  sectarians,  who 
would  hold  back  the  spirit  of  the  aget  The  lecture  committees,  of 
New  England,  do  not  send  to  East  Windsor  or  Bangor  to  know 
whom  it  is  proper  to  invite,  or  lay  for  i^provsi  their  list  of  names 
before  the  good  brethren  who  gather  in  conference  meetings. 

"This  actual  sympathy,  however,  does  not  satisfy  all.  There  are 
those  who  want  some  sort  of  a  union  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical ; 
a  mntoal  recognition  of  the  Christian  poeidon  of  boUt  bodies ;  a  re- 
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neml  of  miiurterisl  exduugea,  to  nme  vxtent,  'bmag  theM  on  pw- 
•mal  friendahip,  ratber  thui  on  exact  nmilwi^  of  creed ;  nnin  is 
pastoral  BflBodutJona,  in  teli^ou  umiTetBuiee,  at  dedkatioDi,  oidK 
nationi,  and  tlie  liW^*-  Thfl  difScnltiea  in  llie  way  of  inch  mntnal 
neognition,  will  no^  we  are  pemiadad,  be  found  on  the  Hde  of  the 
UnHatiam,  onleM  they  are  required  to  Ihnit  or  to  relinqoialt  thair 
flhviahed  doctrine  of  perfect  individual  freedon.  If  fallowihip  with 
thor  Orthodox  brethren  lequirea  that  they  renoonoe  feilowihip  with 
all  in  their  own  oonnectitm,  whoee  atodiee  mart  hare  led  thrai  in  the 
Unddoa  of  BatJcmaliam,  m  whoae  critidnn  of  the  Scriptures  m^ 
■Mta  fiver  than  the  criticiKn  of  the  old  etaiKlard  boc^ ;  reqnira 
them  to  let  np  any  teat,  whether  of  echolaiahip  or  theological  th»- 
tiy,  thqr  will  not  aak  Ibr  the  bom  at  anch  a  price.  Thvy  will  tat 
lean  their  Iwoad  pladorm  to  rtand  on  the  nairow  platform  of  Oitbo- 
iaxy,  howerer  pleaiant  the  company  there  may  be.  Nor  will  they 
multiply  diaclaimen  of  eympathy  with  the  lax  speculadooB  in  thar 
own  body,  for  the  sake  of  aeaaring  Ihdr  Orthodox  friende.  Tlu^ 
wiQ  not  r«ad  oat  phariaaically  any  from  their  ranks  to  get  the 
agreeable  name  of  '  brother'  from  thoee  who  dread  the  cootamina- 
liott  of  heresy. 

"The  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Congregational  body  can 
never  be  on  the  ground  ctf  a  emd,  neither  of  any  creed  now  exirtin^ 
or  of  any  creed  formed  l^  compromise.  60  long  as  fbrmulaa  meaa- 
ore  fellowship,  no  matter  how  oomprehennve,  rague,  or  elastb  they 
may  be,  the  liberal  party  can  never  be  in  eccleeiagtical  bonds  with 
the  BtrioL  When  the  Orthodox  cease  to  make  erttd  thw  teet,  and 
take  the  eameitness  and  singleness  of  faith,  and  not  ita  amount,  aa 
the  sign  d  a  Christian  belief;  when  they  will  receive  the  fruits  of 
godly  living,  and  the  leal  for  practical  lighteousnee^  aa  evidence  that 
we  are  fit  to  dwell  with  them  as  brethren ;  when  they  will  go  back 
to  the  old  Protestant  principle  of  individual  freedom  in  opinioD,  as  in 
action,  then  the  ancient  unim  may  be  restored,  the  diSerenoea  healed, 
knd  the  Congregational  body  stand  in  bolder  and  grander  strength 
than  it  has  ever  stood.  Until  that  time,  we  murt  be  content  with 
the  quiet  sympathy — luA  powerleai  for  good  becansa  it  ia  fettered 
If  fbmw  and  pr^odioas— wUoh  ooaus  ootaida  of  our  iKsninal 
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Church  eBtablishments.  Wo  do  not  beUeTe  that  the  real  affiliation 
of  formerly  hostile  parties  is  retarded  seriously  by  the  former  hin- 
drances which  trouble  those  vho  would  see  it  complete.  An  at- 
tempt to  hasten  the  union  by  any  epecial  expedients,  might  do  more 
hann  than  good.  We  are  doubtful  even  if  the  Congregational  body 
would  at  present  work  m>  efficiently  in  its  union  as  by  its  division. 
The  *pirit  of  creed  is  not  yet  quite  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  union. 
The  sentiment  must  become  so  general  that  it  will  dare,  on  official 
occauoDs,  to  declare  itself  bdbre  the  act  of  union  will  have  any  gen- 
lune  Titality.  We  shall  not  regard  rare  instances  of  pulpit  exchange 
between  ministers  of  the  two  connections,  who  may  hare  strong  per- 
sonal as  well  as  theological  sympathies,  as  any  sign  of  a  near  gen- 
eral union.  We  shall  wait  for  the  journals  to  express  their  desire, 
befcTO  we  predict  any  important  change  from  the  present  relation  of 
the  two  bodies. 

"  Meanwhile,  whatever  slight  chsnges  may  come  in  the  a^le  of 
expression  among  Unitarians,  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
however  much  some  msy  seem  to  lean  t^rwards  Orthodox  theOTies, 
we  believe  that  Unitarians  are  satisfied  with  their  ecclesiastical 
basis — that  of  perfect  individual  freedom — and  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt,  as  their  own,  these  words  of  Schleiermacher,  which 
we  find  quoted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner : 
'  With  the  greatest  astonishment,  I  have  lately  read,  in  an  article  of 
an  academio  theolo^an,  that  it  ia  the  fundamental  character  of 
Protestantism  to  base  itself  upon  unchangeable  written  fonndatjons, 
and  especially  to  place  the  clergy  under  the  law  of  an  inviolable 
church  constitution.  It  seems  to  me,  in  truth,  as  if  I  was  suddenly 
enveloped  in  darkness,  and  obliged  to  go  to  the  door,  to  come  ont 
into  the  free  light.  And  certainly  so  will  many  feel  who  are  as  little 
rationalistic  as  I.  I^  instead  of  the  noble  principle  of  freedom,  that 
no  assembly  has  the  right  to  establish  articles  of  f^th,  this  other 
doctrine  should  be  adt^ted,  I  would  rather  be  in  a  church-fellowship 
which  allows  free  inquiry  and  peaceful  controversy  with  all  Bation- 
alista,  if  they  only  admit  a  confession  of  Christ,  and,  from  convic- 
tion, continue  to  call  themselves  Christians,  and  even  with  those 
whose  forms  ctf  doctrine  I  have  most  positively  spolcen  against,  than 
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b«  aluit  Dp  with  thoM  other  in  an  intnnchmeiit  nutdft  I7  ths  li^ 
letter.'" 

We  ^pend  an  article  by  Fio&eBor  Huntington,  whicli,  tlwM^ 
laag,  cannot  be  oosdensed.  K  appeared  in  the  Fetnuarj  nnmbar  of 
hia  Uagaxine,  which,  it  is  obaerrable,  at  the  same  time,  was  iMoad 
with  a  new  name,  as  "Hie  Monthly  ReligioaB  Uaganne^  and  IniU- 
pmdaU  Journal^  The  aTticIo  ia  headed  "  Remarks  on  the  praoed- 
ing  Letter,"  which  letter  (ligiied  with  the  well-known  initiala  of 
"KB.  H.")  WH  a  review  of  a  wrmon  hj  Ber.  S.  W.  &  Dntton  of 
New  Haven,  on  "  Hie  nlaticoi  of  the  Atonement  to  Holinea,"  pnb-  ' 
liahed  in  the  fveceding  nmnber  of  his  Magarine^  with  the  following 
introdoctoon : 

"We  can  do  our  leaden  no  better  aerrice  than  to  rqipnt  entirtt 
Ber.  Mr.  Dotton'e  CbncM  ad  Cltruai,  delirered  before  the  Oeneial 
Aaaodation  of  Connecticut  last  July.  It  most  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  reoaved  the  evident  and  full  approbation  of  that  rather  ortho- 
dox body ;  though  we  are  aware  that  to  mention  this  circumstance 
will  [H^judioe  its  reception  with  some  persons  whose  liberality  ia 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  Others  will  not  ful  to  be  nonriohed 
by  the  tmtha  it  so  fervently  proclaims,  findiag  something  there  that 
meets  their  hearts,  and  gratified  by  the  encooragement  it  fpves  to 
the  hope  that  clear  and  consistent  statements  shall  yet  be  found  ont 
for  vital  theoli^cal  doctrines,  in  which  earnest  Christian  belierera 
can  agree.  Here  and  there,  amidst  the  gathering  and  glowing 
grandeur  of  that  sublime  harmony  which  is  yet  to  blend  the  praises, 
and  voice  the  fiuth,  of  reconciled  sects,  some  Uttle  shriek  of  discord 
is  heard,  both  on  one  side  and  the  other,  petulantly  protesting  that 
the  promises  are  illusoiy,  that  the  unity  is  as  &r  ofi*  as  ever,  and  the 
occasion  for  quarrel  perpetual.  It  is  good  to  collect  and  present 
Uie  evidences  to  the  contrary.  Besides  those  that  ore  public,  tben 
is  a  private  volume  of  them  accumulating,  from  which  the  seals 
will  some  IJme  be  taken  off  by  the  Providence  that  orders  history." 

The  reader  is  now  ready  for  Professor  Huntington's  article 

Ox  TBI  Atohxhikt. 
"Hw  oommoaioatimi  presented  above  will  obtaiD  a  teqwotAil  con- 
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ndenttioii  among  all  our  readers,  both  for  its  candor,  and  for  the 
esteem  eveiywhere  felt  for  iU  ugnature.  It  reached  ub  too  lato  in 
the  month  for  a  thorough  eiaminatioa  in  the  present  number ;  and 
wo  are  not  without  hope  that  the  anthor  of  the  Sennon  critdciBed 
may  speak  for  himself  through  our  pages.  He&ntime,  we  mm  the 
opportunity  to  aug^fest  rapidly  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject,  tot 
which  justice,  and  love  of  truth,  seem  to  ask  a  patJent  hearing.  In 
many  respects,  the  present  tjme  offers  enconragementa  to  a  revision 
of  the  old  New  England  controversy.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  there  are  minds  of  sufficient  breadth,  in  both  the  par- 
ties,  to  understand  that  the  whole  truth  does  not  probably  reMdo 
with  either  one.  Local  intimacy,  the  course  of  events,  providential 
appointments,  a  better  appreciation  of  historical  anteoedenta,  and  a 
happier  interpretaldon,  on  both  tddes,  of  controvernal  language,  have 
prepared  a  state  of  things  where  each  system  may  look  for  bir 
dealing  at  least  &om  its  old  antagonist  Certunly  it  is  a  poor 
comment  on  both  of  them,  if  it  must  be  sud  that  they  are  not  able, 
by  this  time,  to  furnish  persona  who  can  conduct  a  public  discus- 
sion of  their  differences  without  a  heated  t«mper  and  acrimonious 
aspersions. 

"I.  The  Unitarian  mind  needs  to' disabuse  itself  of  the  impres- 
uon  that  the  Orthodox  view  of  the  atonement  separates  the  Father 
from  the  Son  in  the  atoning  work.  Hero  is  a  natural  ground  of 
misapprehension.  The  preceding  'Letter'  seems  to  be  slightly 
colored  by  it.  The  Unitarian  is  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  Christ ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  he  hears  it  affirmed  that  Christ's  death 
accomplished  for  man  a  satvaljon  which  could  have  been  achieved 
in  no  other  way,  he  objects  that  this  takes  the  effiuent  cause  of 
human  salvation  out  of  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  another  and  an  inferior  being.  The  great  office  of  re- 
demption is  then  said  to  be  exhibited  as  wiginaiing  in  another  will 
than  God's,  while  God  merely  accepts  it  Of  course,  the  Divine 
Character  is  felt  to  be  wronged.  Instead  of  bestowing  on  the  be- 
liever the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  pardoning  his  uns,  God  is  here 
supposed  (says  the  Unitarian)  to  become  merely  a  party  to  a  plan, 
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or  Mhana,  deviMd  and  liroiiglit  in  bj  snotlitf,  to  ntett  an  MMtpBBgr 
in  the  dirine  admiiiiitMtion.  He  acoedea  to  a  nUMun  not  c^ 
bmxd  within  the  noge  of  hie  own  primal,  conortent,  and  fltvul 
wqr  of  MTiog  the  worid.  At  this  thetxy, — which  i>  italif  mo- 
body^  theoTf,  bat  only  a  miMonatinotioa  of  a  ^Morj, — nnnaaa 
Baceeearilf  rerdti.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  thon  «W 
adopt  the  riew  of  the  atonement  presented  in  the  Smrntm  an  «^ 
ovnbwed  with  no  nch  difficult,  becftun  thejr  reoopdM  no  Met 
dWnotion  between  the  Father  and  the  Sco.  Were  it  poidfak  te 
them  to  oonoaTO  of  God  mparate  from  Christ,  they  woidd  117,  p»- 
hapa,  that  the  redemptirai  ii  aa  moeh  the  Father's  as  if  there  ««• 
no  Son,  only  they  cannot  so  conoeiTe  of  Him.  The  Father  and  the 
Sod  are  completely  and  altogether  at  miity  in  the  redemptife'  plan. 
It  is  no  more  peculiar  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  Whatamr 
popdar  representationi  of  the  doctrine  an  inadeqnato  rheb^  11117 
bare  been  driren  to  adopt,  it  is  not  really  held  that  the  Son  pro- 
poaed,  and  the  Father  agreed, — ^that  the  Son  made  an  orertore 
which  the  Father  accepted ;  hit  .that  both  are  one,  in  the  design 
and  the  consummation.  And  they  always  have  been  one  in  diis. 
Christ's  mediatorial  and  leconciling  office  was  an  element  in  the 
everlasting  providence  and  graoe  for  mankind.  It  was  not  a  con- 
trirance  sought  ont,  or  got  np,  for  an  emei^ency.  It  was,  from  the 
bepnning,  in  the  counsels  and  the  foreseeing  compassion  of  the  self- 
exislent  Falher,  and  of  the  only  and  eternally-begotten  Son  dwelling 
tanvei  in  His  boeom.  Nor  is  this  belief  neoeesarily  confined  to  any 
Trinitarian  aeot.  It  belongs  to  all  who  put  tiaa  depth  and  width  of 
meaning  on  the  Savionr's  words :  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one.'  To 
deny,  therefore,  the  indiBpeoMblenesB  of  Ohrisl^s  atonement,  on  tite 
ground  that  it  tranafen  power  or  sufficiency  away  from  God,  is 
imperdnent  as  an  argument  addressed  to  them  that  believe  in  that 
indispensablenees.  Orthodoxy  has  not  fallen  into  so  saperfidal  a 
&llacy,  and  is  not  Ufeely  to  be  affected  by  a  reitOTation  of  this  br 
miliar  criticism. 

"  IL  Much  the  same  mi^  be  said  of  the  often-repeated  cha^e, 
— ^not  brought  forward,  however,  in  this '  Letter,' — that  Orthod<ay 
mains  the  Father  to  impenonate  Yengeaitoe  n  BetributiTe  Law,  or 
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even  Justice,  and  the  Son  to  impencnute  Lore.  It  U  &  valid  refuta- 
tion  of  that  charge,  that  eTei7  careful  and  reeponnble  Orthodox 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  atonement  ejhilntB  it  aa  the  higfaeat 
and  crowning  proof  of  God's  corapasnon,  Throngh  whatever  form, 
&amework,  and  interaction  of  penona,  the  great  reinlt  is  worked  ont, 
no  Orthodoxy  can  be  qnite  stupid  enoa|^  to  contradict  auch  texts  m 
that  one  which  declares  that '  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
Hia  onlf-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Elim  should  not 
periah ;  for  God  sent  not  Hia  Son  into  the  woild  to  condemn  the  worid, 
but  that  the  world  throngh  Him  might  be  saved ;'  and  hnndreds 
more,  to  the  same  purport,  on  tlie  pages  of  the  New  Testament  If 
we  were  to  begin  quoting  paaaagea  fixim  Orthodox  authorities,  to 
show  that  they  uniformly  ascribe  the  mercifnl  dispoeilioDB  mani- 
fbsted  in  the  redemption  to  the  Father,  we  should  not  know  where 
to  stop.  Is  it  quite  worthy  of  the  intelligence  or  the  hones^  of 
libera]  Christians  to  continue  to  urge  an  absurd  accnaatioD,  and  one 
that  is  sure  to  rebound  because  of  its  absurdi^  t  Why  not  bring 
the  censure  to  the  true  point  of  &nlt,  which  is,  simply  (in  regard  to 
the  matter  now  immediately  bef<Ha  us),  tlie  point  of  an  erroneous 
verbal  representation  t  We  do  not  believe,  that,  in  the  general 
Orthodox  conadonsDeas  and  heart,  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment puts  a  repulsive  aspect  upon  the  character  of  God,  honors  the 
Son  by  dishonoring  the  Father,  or  removes  the  Father  to  a  frigid 
distance.  We  do  not  beUeve  any  competent  representative  of  Ortho- 
doxy will  allow  for  a  moment,  or  hear  it  alleged  without  ptun,  that 
his  ^stem  permits  any  sort  of  real  ocnnparison  <A  attributes,  much 
leea  contrast,  oompetilion,  or  antagomem,  between  Persons  m  the 
Godhead.  Some  of  Hie  most  lender  and  beantifal  instances  we  have 
ever  known  of  filial  and  affectionate  relations  with  the  Father  have 
been  among  those  that  were  reared  under  the  ordinary  Orthodox  in- 
strootion,  and  were  firm  in  that  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  we  as 
My  believe  that  Orthodox  writera  and  jHeachers  are  a  good  deal  in 
the  habit  of  using  phraseology  on  this  sul^ect  as  ofajeelionable  as  it 
is  uoBcriptaral, — phraseology  which  their  own  cooler  definitions 
would  disclaim, — phraseology  that  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
individuals,  and  to  prove  a  acandal  vrith  tlien^  and  which  tnou- 
20 
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gresaea  al!  reasonable  latitudes  of  dramatic  illustration.  W«  have 
heard  euch  metapLors  and  tropes  in  this  kind,  from  able  and  devout 
Orthodox  theologians,  in  public  discourse,  as  have  shocked  our 
whole  religious  sense,  and  made  us  wish  ourselves  out  of  the  house, 
and  yet  have  received  from  the  same  tongues,  in  prival«  conversa- 
tion, doctrinal  statements  on  the  same  points  to  which  we  oonM 
take  no  sort  of  exception.  Not  was  there  the  least  intentional  or 
conscious  incongruity.  The  Church  is  rent  asunder  and  disordered 
by  words.  Each  sect  has  a  certain  set  of  phrases,  a  traditional  lan- 
guage, a  style  of  representation,  which  nmounts  to  a  dialect  by 
itself^  and  which  often  appears,  to  men  of  a  different  denoiuiDation 
and  training,  either  disgusting,  irreverent,  extravagant,  or  perhnpe 
profanely  cold.  Dial<^e  will  somctinics  cost  it  off.  If  we  c&ODot 
get  near  enough  to  each  other,  and  listen  forbearingly  enongh  to 
each  other,  to  lay  hold  of  actual  meanings  and  interpretations,  it 
appears  to  us  we  have  been  bom  in  the  wrong  age,  or,  at  any  rate, 
need  to  be  bom  again, 

"  rn.  \\'hat  has  been  most  offensive  to  Unitarians— as  we  have 
always  supposed — in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  is  its  vi- 
carious element — the  idea  of  substituted  pmally.  The  'Letter' 
implies,  in  a  qualified  form,  that  this  notion  is  to  bo  found  in  Mr, 
Button's  Sermon.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
that  Sermon.  In  any  shape  which  would  conflict  with  the  Divine 
equify,  or  with  jiersonal  responsibility,  or  with  the  obligations  of 
righteousness,  such  a  notion,  we  venture  to  s.iy,  is  emphatically  re- 
jected by  the  most  enlightened  and  effective  class  of  Orthodox 
thinkers  in  New  England.  They  do  not  employ  the  word  uicaWou*, 
nor  accept  the  philosophy.  One  object  we  had  io  reprinting  a  dis- 
course from  one  of  the  New  Haven  school  of  divines,  was  to  display 
this  fact.  If  any  one  supposes  the  old  Oalvinislic  ground  is  held, 
on  thb  subject,  by  the  minds  which  best  indicate  the  tendencies  in 
the  Orlhodox  Congregational  body,  it  must  be  because  he  has  failed 
to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  course  of  thought  in  that  body 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

"  IV.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  view  commonly  called 
Orthodox,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Dutton,  differs  from  the  proper 
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Unitarian  view ;  and  a  lai^  part  of  our  interwt  in  it  arises  from 
this  drcximsUnce.  Without  undertaking  Mr.  Button's  defence,  we 
should  be  glad  to  bespeak  for  tbe  eyBtem  be  represents  a  new  and 
unprejudiced  inquiry  among  libeml  people.  Tbe  idea  may  be 
briefly  stated,  we  Uiiuk,  thus :  Cbrist  died  for  tbe  world,  because  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  rectitude,  the  wisdom,  and  the  mert^, 
of  tbe  divine  government,  that  those  who  bad  broken  its  laws 
should  be  treated  as  if  they  had  not  broken  them,  without  such  a 
sufiering;  while  the  divine  method,  including  such  suffering  and 
such  a  Sufferer,  opens  a  consistent  way  for  the  pardon  and  accept- 
ance of  the  sinner,  with  no  detriment  to  the  sanctities  of  law,  and 
no  danger  of  loosening  tbe  foundations  of  a  righteous  judgment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  signal  and  glorious  maoifestalion  of 
spiritual  love.  Now,  a  priori,  what  mora]  or  logical  objection  lies 
against  this  statement  I  Is  it  not  for  God  to  determine  for  Himself 
the  way  in  which  He  will  carry  forward  tbe  administration  of  the 
universe,  accomplish  Hia  beneficent  ends,  and  lecondle  to  Himself 
those  that  have  alighted  His  promises,  iosulted  His  affection,  and 
plunged  away  from  Him  I  If  we,  with  ctur  shortsightedness,  our 
ignorance,  our  enfeebled  faculties,  and,  in  fact,  Mimging  to  the 
guilty  parly,  should  nndertake  to  set  up  a  better  method  of  our 
own,  is  it  not  likely  we  should  commit  some  blunder  I  Still,  it  is 
said,  the  method  must  seem  to  comport  with  our  ideas  of  rectitude 
and  reason,  or  else  we  cannot  refer  it  to  God.  Is  either  rectitude  or 
reason  compromised,  then,  by  this  doctHne!  Whom  does  it  wrong! 
Not  God,  who  originatee  it.  Not  Christ,  who  voluntarily  and  joy- 
fidly— out  of  His  divine  sympathy  with  man's  misery,  and  longing 
for  his  deliverance,  and  prevision  of  die  sublime  issue — undertakes 
it.  Not  man  himself  who,  if  he  will  comply  with  the  simple  con- 
ditions, accept  what  is  offered  him,  and  give  bis  futb  to  the  Ke- 
deemer,  is  thereby  saved,  notwithstanding  his  offences.  Not  the 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  truth ;  for  there  is  no  commercial 
transfer  of  punishment,  nor  compulsion  of  the  unwilling,  nor  forcing 
the  innocent  into  the  place  of  tbe  guilty :  but  all  is  the  moral 
working  of  a  moral  administration,  according  to  the  laws  of  a 
morel  Governor  and  of  moral  impression  on  the  governed ;  and  the 
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irb<^  u  BDppceed  to  be  openly  declared  befoiebuid.  What  mf» 
reason  T  We  oonfen  w«  are  at  a  Iosb  to  discover  any  ntional  pro- 
OMB  vhidi  ruiu  agsiiut  man's  being  pardoned  and  saved  tbrnigfa 
Christ's  sufferings,  which  would  not  run  against  his  being  pArdraad 
and  saved  on  any  condition  whatever,  so  long  as  thorn  sofferi^p 
an  Tolnntary,  raprteent  to  ns  the  very  highest  possible  instance  of 
diantereeted  goodness,  and  release  no  single  offender  without  the 
penitence,  trust,  holy  effort,  and  entire  spiritoal  state,  which  anf  plan 
of  salvation  must  contemplate,  superadding  the  moat  interesting  and 
endearing  relations  to  a  personal  divine  Deliverer.  And  the  logical 
valne  of  a  system  which  provides  tomt  sort  of  moral  equivalent  for 
the  nmverBal  violation  of  a  perfect  law,  in  the  balance  of  a  complete 
government,  seems  to  us  qnite  as  great  as  that  of  a  system  which 
leaves  mediation  out,  and  says,  merely,  *  Obey  my  law  in  every 
thing ;  bnt  then,  if  you  do  not,  if  you  break  it  with  all  your  might, 
and  only  repent  afterwards,  yon  shall  be  treated  just  as  if  you  bad 
done  what  I  commanded.'  £ut  if  any  one,  without  pretending  to 
adduce  strictureB  either  of  reason  or  equity,  simply  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  because  it  does  not  happen  to  appear  neces- 
sary to  him,  such  an  attitude  would  seem  to  imply  nothing  bnt  vanity 
and  impiety. 

"  We  understand  the  '  Letter'  as  asking  why  one  should  believe 
the  death  of  Christ  necessary  to  the  pardon  of  sin.  It  strikea  as 
that  one  very  obvious  reason  for  believing  so  is,  that  Clirist  has  died. 
That  sacrifice  could  hardly  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Bnt  we  can  go  farther — can  we  not  J  We  can  suppose  the  Almighty 
to  have  said  thna  :  '  Of  my  omniscience,  I  know  that  such  is  the 
constitution  of  man,  such  is  the  organization  of  things,  and  sncb 
would  be  the  historical  development  of  the  human  race,  that  to  par- 
don  the  repentjug  sinner  without  a  divine  mediation,  would,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  the  wide  result,  prove  a  las  rule  of  government.  Un- 
lawful advantage  would  be  t^en  of  that  indulgence.  Either  sin 
would  take  encouragement,  or  despair  would  palsy  effort.  Lo !  my 
beloved  Son  comes  forth,  by  His  own  free  suffering, — the  just  for  the 
imjust,  the  nnlass  for  the  Nnfiil,  the  divine  with  the  human, — tu 
confirm  the  holy  demands  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold 
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<mt  gentle  and  mviting  temu  of  leleaae.  See  in  this  how  auoed 
and  avfiil  ia  the  majes^  of  the  commandment !  bow  much  k  sof- 
fered  for  it  t  Accept,  believe  Him  in  that  duncter,  and  thou  ahalt 
be  saved  ?  Is  there  any  thing  repulsTe,  imdonal,  oppoud  to  Uie 
character  of  God,  in  this  f  We  may  not  be  able,  by  our  poor  deft- 
DidoDB,  to  tell  completely  Aov  this  redemption  acts  to  open  the 
way;  we  may  not  know  how  to  apply  the  benefit  to  (hose  that  have 
not  known  the  Saviour'a  name,  or  that  lived  before  he  was  numi- 
fested  in  the  flesh.  It  would  be  strange  if  our  thoughts  or  words 
could  exhaust  such  a  mystery.  But  may  we  not  still  feel  sssnied, 
that,  as  an  organic  whole,  tiie  divine  administration  so  embraces  this 
element  of  mediation,  that  all  agn  and  lands  and  accepted  sonk 
shall  feel  its  influence,  and  share  finally  in  its  Uesaingt  Hist 
righteous  heathen,  not  knowing  Christ  here,  should  yet  be  saved 
through  Him,  is  no  more  inexplicable,  than  that  righteona  hi'atihwn^ 
not  knowing  God  the  Father,  diould  be  saved  by  ^itii. 

"  v.  The  '  Letter*  inquires  earnestly  what  panagee  of  Sotiptoie 
countenance  the  doctrine  that  the  sufieiings  (rf  Christ  are  neceeoaiy 
to  the  fbigivenees  of  nn.  It  is  not  for  us  to  antidpste  Mr.  Dutton's 
reply.  We  presume,  however,  be  would  cite  such  texts  as  the  fol- 
lowing ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  all  &ir  questions  (tf  interpretation, 
he  would  be  likely  to  take  that  view  which  goes  most  to  sanction 
his  own  theology,  as  being  most  in  harmony  with  what  he  would 
consider  the  Biain  drift  of  the  teadiingi  of  revelation :  '  Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remisnon.'  'If  any  man  dn,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  and  he  is  the 
projntistion  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  alsoybr  tie  mu 
(/  the  Hib>fe  world'  (rather  a  strong  text).  '  Who  needeth  not  daily 
to  ofier  up  sacrifloe,  as  those  high  priests,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people's ;  for  this  he  did  <mce,  when  he  offered  up  him- 
self (Has  not  the  whole  magnificent  aigoment  in  the  Bristle  to  the 
Hebrews  tiiis  scope— proving  Christ  to  be  a  Deliverer  universal  and 
etemid,  himself  both  Frieat  and  Saeiifice  f)  '  God  was  in  Christy 
reconciling  the  vmrld  to  himself  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  iha  tin  of  lie  vorld  /'  "Ihis  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Savioar  of  tt«  world.'    '  That  as  sin  had  iwgned  onto  death,  even 
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■0  might  graoe  reign  unto  nghteousneM  by  Jesus  Chrnt  oar  LorcL' 
'  There  is  no  oM«r  tuinu  given  under  heaven  tehereby  we  am  b« 
uTcd.'  The  great  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was,  '  Christ  erveifitd,' 
Christ  and  the  erou,  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  race  of  men  as  so 
tH'gauio  whole.  '  The  bread  that  I  will  ^re  (not  yet  given)  is  my 
fleeh,  which  I  mil  give  for  the  life  of  the  worid.'  '  He  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  live  unto  themselves.'  '  To  this 
end,  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  attd  living^  *  Jesus  Christ,  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  uns  in  his  own  blood.'  '  By  his  own  blood  be 
ehtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.'  'Feed  the  church  of  God, 
vhich  he  hath  purchased  with  hia  own  blood.'  *  Being  now  jn^ 
fied  by  his  blood,  wo  shall  be  ssved  from  wrath  tlirongh  him.' 
'How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  purge  your  conscieace 
from  dead  worlcs.'  '  The  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.'  '  Ye 
were  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.'  '  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanselh  us  from  all  sin.'  Now,  b»  one  ponders  the 
MDgular  force  and  directness  and  agreement  of  these  paasnges,  and 
very  many  more  of  tlie  same  import,  and  marks  their  cumulative 
power  as  tbey  resound  through  tho  New  Testament,  we  submit  tbat 
it  will  not  be  strange  if  he  feels  that  on  thoso  ivho  believe  with 
the  author  of  the  '  Letter'  rests  the  burden  of  explaining  how,  ac- 
cording to  tho  Bible,  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  the  divinely  ordained 
and  essentia!  ground  of  liuinan  salvation,  and  that  aometking  pos- 
sessing vitality,  energy,  and  power,  baa  been  left  out  of  tho  By*t«ni 
which  confines  the  eflScacy  of  that  death  to  the  noble  but  incidental 
influence  of  a  consistent  martyrdom.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  passages  like  those  we  have  quoted  have  become  comparatively 
unfamiliar  to  Unitarian  ears,  by  ha>lng  been  dropped  out  of  Unita- 
rian preaching,  under  a  natural  persuasion  tbat  they  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  Unitarian  theory. 

"  The  Sermon  is  objected  to,  as  using  language  which  implies 
that  Ood  died.  Wo  have  no  wish  to  defend  any  such  language,  oit 
the  score  of  taste,  or  reverence,  or  theological  accuracy.  Wo  think 
it  would  be  a  gain  if  the  Orthodox  pulpit  and  press  were  to  drc^  it 
It  has  no  clear  scriptural  sanction.    Yet,  even  hero,  lot  us  use  aum 
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forbearaoce.  la  any  UDttari&n  wild  enough  to  assert  or  imagine 
that  aii7  CalviniBt  blasphemously  Buppoees  the  etfirnal  and  self- 
existcnt  Almighty  One  to  be  dead !  What  then  t  Why,  we  most 
patiently  sit  down,  and  try  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  language 
doea  mean,  and,  after  this  kind  appreciation,  seek,  if  we  will,  to  dis- 
suade ita  authors  from  repeating  it,  for  the  reason  that  other  lan- 
guage, belter  and  less  ofiensiTely,  expreaees  that  meaning.  We  sup- 
pose the  idea  to  be  this  :  Christ,  whose  nature  ia  God's  nature,  took 
upon  himaelf  &  human  body  and  a  human  experience,  and,  in  that 
body,  passed  through  the  suffering  and  dissolution  which  we  call 
death,  ful&lUng  thereby  His  great  work  of  redeeming  man,  and  r»- 
entered  into  His  everlasting  and  heavenly  glory,  lifting  the  dying 
world  with  Him,  leading  captivity  captive,  and,  by  His  infinite  con- 
descension, bringing  many  sods  unto  glory.  The  central  thought  is, 
that  the  recovery  of  sioiiing  man  was  wrought  out,  as  it  must  be, 
by  the  voluntary  suffering  of  the  divine  nature  in  man's  behal£ 
There  is  on  unutterable  strength  in  the  tenderness  of  the  entreaty 
pronounced  by  such  suffering.  It  moves  the  soul  as  nothing  else  in 
the  universe  can  move  it  This  conviction  has  become  so  full  and 
HO  dear  to  many  miuda  of  Unitarian  education,  that  we  have  re* 
pealedly  heard  of  late,  from  some  of  their  best  preachers,  such 
statements  as  that  the  redemption  of  the  anner  was  'coitiy  to  the 
mind  of  God.'  There  is  a  transcendent  philosophy,  an  adorable 
adaptation  of  bouDdlesa  love  and  wisdom  to  human  wants,  in  that 
mystery.  The  writer  of  the  '  Letter'  will  not  question  that  the 
Scripture  says,  '  God  was  in  Christ,'  nor  that  Emmanuel,  Hia  name, 
signifies  '  God  with  us ;'  and  yet  Christ  did  die.  In  all  reasonable- 
neas,  we  must  acq^uit  the  Sermon — as,  indeed,  the  *  Letter*  is  in- 
clined to — of  intending  literally  to  teach  that  death  or  destruction 
took  effect  upon  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the 
resources  of  Uberal  logic  will  be  able  to  spare  the  smart  little  epi> 
gram  which  has  figured  so  bravely  in  Unitarian  polemics,  to  the 
efiect  that  Orthodoxy  makes  Jehovah  to  have  perished  to  appease 
His  own  anger,  inasmuch  as  it  purchases  a  complacent  conceit  at 
the  expense  of  a  double  falsehood.  As  an  ironical  satire  on  an  infe- 
licitous style  of  Orthodox  rhetoric,  it  is  more  justifiable. 
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"How  fkr  the  gOTemmeat&l  agpect  of  the  atonement  preieiited  in 
the  Sermon  can  be  made  effident  for  prodacmg  repentance  utd 
hcdinen,  through  the  pnbUo  discouTBo  of  the  puljnt,  depends  moch, 
m  preaome,  on  penonal  gifts,  affinities,  habits  of  speech,  edncatJon, 
aod  the  tnditional  impresNOnH  of  congregations.  Whererer  it »  so 
Mt  forward  u  to  intenufy  man's  abhorrence  of  guilt,  and  heighten 
the  sanctity  of  God's  law,  its  efiect  is  not  only  practical,  but,  as  it 
M^na  to  Ds,  edifying  to  the  laat  degree.  Why  any  one  should  be 
ataiUed  or  diatnrbed  at  its  being  held  as  the  firm  and  vindicatory 
bkckgronud  of  justice  in  the  representation  of  God's  boondleas  lora, 
ifi  something  we  cannot  understand.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the 
chief  regeneraling  results  of  the  preaching  of  the  cross  will  always 
be  realized  most  perfectly  where — theories  apart — the  death  of 
CSuist  is  most  rimply  and  aSectin^^y  held  forth  as  the  one  laprems 
and  matchless  exhiUtion  of  the  lore  of  God — His  pity.  His  loug- 
sufiering.  His  desire  for  man's  salvation.  When  the  doctrine  has 
been  properly  guarded  against  abuse,  by  sliowing  its  harmony  with 
the  immutable  laws  and  equities  of  the  divioo  character,  its  man- 
ward  action  must  always  bo  of  principal,  immediate  interest  to  the 
soul  needing  redemption.  To  move,  to  melt,  to  cLsnge,  to  save  the 
hard  and  selfish  heart,  Christ  died;  and  without  that  death  is  no 
remission.  That  the  eternal  Mind  should  have  foreseen,  from  the 
be^nning,  that,  by  this  system  of  Messianic  redemption,  powers, 
affections,  spiritual  agencies  would  be  laid  hold  o^  and  brought  into 
glorious  exercise,  through  all  time,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
reached,  seems  to  us  not  only  possible,  but  singularly  according  to 
otir  own  experience  and  the  inspired  word.  Why  should  we  not 
bow  with  ulent  and  joyful  gratitude  before  the  plan,  instead  of 
cavilling  and  doubting  1  We  know  not  how  others  may  be  struck 
with  the  testimonies  of  history ;  but  for  ourselves,  as  we  turn  back 
on  the  line  of  holy  witnesses  unce  the  firct  age,  as  we  take  up 
biography  after  bii^raphy,  study  life  after  life,  follow  saint  after 
saint  to  his  victory  and  his  rest,  and  thus  grow  intimate  with  the 
great  fellowship  of  wise,  strong,  unyielding,  and  mightily  gifted 
thinkers  and  believeis  of  the  Church,  and  listen  to  tbc  almost  undi- 
vided voice  of  confession  and  faith  coming  up  from  the  innumerable 
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oompany,  declaring  Christ  Jobob  and  Him  cnidfied  the  ground  of 
their  hopee,  &nd  His  sufferinga  the  great  pledge  of  pardon — with 
only  here  and  there  a  different  doctrine,  falling  in  cooler  secants 
from  some  exceptional  tongue — we  readily  own  that  we  muBt  recon- 
uder  whether  there  is  not  some  element  of  bleaeed  pow»  here  that 
Unitariamam  has  overiooked  or  thrown  away>  We  are  not  wo- 
prised  to  hear  from  many  brethren  hearty  utterances  of  the  same 


"  Now,  we  are  fully  mindfiil  that  none  of  our  staiements  on  this 
great  subject  may  be  adequate,  or  even  correct ;  nay,  we  remember 
that  the  truth  itself  may  not  be  »een  by  any  of  ns  as  it  will  yet  be 
seen  by  eyes  of  purer  vision,  or  as  it  really  is.  We  reeerte  the  right 
of  modifying  our  statements  sa  further  studies  and  new  conviotions 
shall  require.  Be  dogmatism  far  away  from  a  theme  so  holy  and  bo 
affecting  as  this !  Unless  we  entirely  misapprehend  the  eipreaeions 
and  tendentdes  of  Unitarian  belief^  there  ii  a  growing  demand  in 
that  quarter  for  views  of  the  work  i^  Christ  which  reach  beyond 
the  old  standards,  which  promise  a  profounder  peace  to  the  heart, 
and  which,  while  Uiey  magnify  the  cross,  attach  a  more  valid  and 
sufficing  efficacy  to  the  whole  mediatorial  humiliation  and  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  How  this  demand  is  to  be  satisfied  is 
not,  perhaps,  altt^ther  clear.  That  it  is  to  be  by  going  to  the  New 
Testament  with  a  simple  and  a  childUke  confidence,  and  not  to 
ecclesiastifcal  creeds,  we  sre  very  sure.  After  all,  it  is  in  our  purest  and 
highest  devotional  moods  that  the  language  of  the  cross  becomee 
most  natural  and  unquestionable  to  us  ;  and  that  which  we  stumble 
at  in  cool  debate,  we  take  up  with  eager  and  delighted  acceptance 
in  prayers  and  hymns.  Should  it  prove  that  a  ground  can  ulti- 
mately be  found  where  such  minds  ss  w*  have  referred  to,  and  minds 
of  Orthodox  training,  can  stand  together,  we  shall  not  mourn  nor  be 
frightened,  but  rejoice  and  take  courage,  thanking  God.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  portion  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  will  draw  it- 
self up  into  an  attitude  of  impatience  or  protest  at  these  inquiries ; 
partly  because  such  a  course  would  be  unworthy  of  the  antecedents 
and  pretensions  c£  a  liberal  body,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
feeUe  and  ineffectual  in  its  Kaulla,    We  live  too  late  to  be  told 
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again  tlio  imbecile  lie  that  truth  can  be  protected  hj  restncting 
earncat  and  light-hearted  thought  on  anf  side ;  and  the  liberality 
which  is  liberal  only  to  the  side  of  laxity,  but  bigoted  towards  the 
ancient  forma  of  &itb,  is  a  kind  we  do  not  covet.  If  there  are  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  dinplensed  the  moment  the  infallibility  of 
Chaoning,  or  of  a  sect,  is  called  in  question,  we  must  wish  them  well, 
and  pass  on.  Whenever  the  instructors  of  the  Unitarian  churches 
refuse  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any  other  view  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion than  that  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  exemplary  and  inci- 
dental value  of  a  consistent  termination  of  a  blameless  and  miracu- 
lous career  in  a  human  Christ,  many  of  those  they  have  been  called 
to  tench  will  turn  elsewhere  for  spiritual  nourishment,  aa  some  are 
already  doing.  Indeed,  in  proportion  aa  the  heart  is  impressed  more 
and  more  deeply  with  the  two  great  facts  which  create  the  necesd^ 
of  mediation  and  redemption, — viz.,  the  immaculate  holineag  and 
sovereignty  of  God,  or  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  divine 
nature  to  sin,  and  the  intense  hatcfulness  and  bideousness  and  hei- 
nousniits  of  human  disobedience  aud  self-will, — Justin  that  proportion 
will  the  atiove-mcctioucd  ductrine  of  reconciliation  prove  as  incom- 
pelcnt  OS  it  is  unevnngelical. 

"  But  tt  bus  been  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  criticise 
the  Unitarinu  position.  AVc  liegan  merely  with  the  intention  lo  open 
the  way  for  a  reply  to  the  '  Letter,'  by  showing  bow  the  subject  lies 
before  some  minds ;  but  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  hath  spoken  much.  To  those  who  have  intimated  that  the 
Unitarians  will  be  alienated  by  strictures  on  their  faults,  or  driven 
into  depriving  themselves  of  a  real  good  because  one  ventures  to 
question  their  perfection,  we  have  almost  nothing  t»  say.  Such 
poor  defenders  slander  the  pause  they  undertake  to  e.>'pouse,  more 
bitterly  tlian  all  its  enemies.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  hearers 
who  reward  a  prophet  according  to  the  smooth  things  he  prophesies, 
ordain  ministers  ex]ieeting  Ihcm  to  be  flatterers  of  their  prejudices, 
and  applaud  the  speech  that  roundly  assails  all  persons  out  of  doors 
who  cannot  hear,  either  for  profit  or  anger.  But  there  aro  more 
valiaut  souls  abroad,  caring  more  to  be  right  than  to  be  approved. 
Names  and  articles  are  losing  their  former  away.    The  Church  ia 
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to  bo  &BhioDed  anew  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  One.  To  make  our 
pages  humbly  subserrient  to  the  will  of  that  Spirit  is  our  highest  aim 
for  them ;  and,  to  that  end,  wo  propose  to  keep  them  independently 
open  for  roTorential  and  earnest  discussions,  recognizing  the  exclusive 
claims  of  no  sect,  and  standing  under  obligations  for  no  patronoge." 

The  professorship  occupied  by  Mr.  Huntington  has  been  recently 
cstAblisbed  through  an  eudowment  from  a  wealthy  and  benevolent 
lady  of  Salem.  He  was  elected  to  the  place  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  a  Ini^  Board  of  Overeecrs,  composed  of  both  Ortho- 
doK  and  Unilarian  Cougregationalists.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  evidencing  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  that 
the  number  of  his  invitations  to  preach  on  special  religious  occa- 
uotts,  such  as  ordinations  and  dedications,  as  well  as  to  speak  at  Ut- 
eraiy  anniversaries,  is  fer  greater  than  that  of  any  other  clergyman 
in  Massachusetts  of  his  ministerial  age. 

At  the  Commencement  of  1855,  Mr.  Huntington  received  tlie 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  his  Alma  Mater.  It  is  an  intcresdng 
fact  that  Amherst  College  should  simultaneously  furnish  a  leading 
Professor  to  Harvard  University,  and  Harvard  a  President*  to  Am- 
herst It  is  fitting  that  one  who  goes  to  dwell  amidst,  and  in 
turn  to  mould  the  culture  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  should  have 
breathed  the  invigorating  air  of  Western  Massachusetts,  and  have 
often  looked  up  from  the  books  and  sports  of  youth  to  the  "  moun- 
tains which  are  round  about  her."  It  is  well  that  the  teacher  of 
relipous  truth,  who  seeks  to  unito  once  more  the  parted  bauds  of  the 
New  England  Church,  should  know  the  views  and  prepossessions  of 
both  by  experience  and  by  intercourse.  It  is  well  that  he  be  endowed 
with  personal  force,  united  to  personal  attractiveness ;  with  literary 
culture,  both  profound  and  generous;  and  with  a  fitness  foe  influ- 
encing ingenuous  and  ardent  minds,  which  is  singularly  cficctive. 
The  Future  reveals  a  beautiful  vision  of  Christian  Union,  possibly  horn 
within,  and  nurtured  by  the  very  Institution  which  inaugurated  the 
reparation.     Many  hearts  look  towards  it  with  prayer  and  faith. 

■  Bav.  W.  A.  BtMrns,  D.  D. 


lEONAED  BACON, 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PBEACHEB. 


"  I  hare  fought  ft  good  £gbt ;  I  hava  kept  the  faith." 


Ret.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D,  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  oii 
the  19th  of  Febniaiy,  1S02.  His  father  was,  for  BevenJ  Jttat,  a 
missionary  to  the  ludiBus,  scat  by  the  missionary  society  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  and  was  afterwards  a  misBionary  to  the  new  Bettlements.  He 
(lied  in  the  year  181T,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
fint  ten  years  of  Dr.  IJacou's  life  were  passed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
towns  of  Hudson  and  Tallmadge,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was 
sent  to  Hartford,  to  an  excellent  school,  where  he  wa«  fitted  for  col- 
lege, at  tlie  same  time  living  in  the  family  of  an  uncle.  In  the  fall 
of  1817  ho  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Yale  College,  when  he 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  class  was  an  excellent  one,  number 
ing  in  its  r&nTia  many  wiio  hare  since  become  distinguished,  among 
whom  wo  would  mention  the  names  of  President  Woolaey,  of  Yale 
College;  Professor  Twining,  the  distinguished  civil  engineer;  Pro- 
fessor Stoddard ;  Hon.  J.  U.  Brockway,  of  Connecticut ;  Hon.  Gar- 
nett  Duncan,  of  Kentucky;  and  Walter  Ddwarda,  Esq.,  of  New- 
York.  Bacon  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  class,  with  one  ex- 
ception. He  had  entered  the  Sophomore  year  in  advance  of  hia  age 
and  preparation,  from  the  necessity  to  complete  his  preparatory 
studies  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  disad- 
vanlagcs,  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  ranked  high,  though 
not  among  the  highest.  Yet  he  did  not  devote  his  time  exclusively 
to  text-books.    He  mingled  in  debate  conuderablr,  took  an  active 
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interest  in  the  litcrai7  societies,  and  vaa  uniTereallf  considered  one 
of  the  best  writers  in  his  class. 

Thus  we  see  that  Leonard  Bacon  was  the  orphan  son  of  a  poor 
DUBNonary,  who,  at  death,  left  him  for  a  legacy  his  good  name,  and 
the  sympathiea  of  a  Christian  community.  He  had  few  of  this 
world's  goods.  Indeed  he  had  none  at  all.  Yet  he  was  receiving 
the  best  Uterary  and  classical  education  that  could  be  obtuned  in 
America.  He  had  the  advantages  of  libranes,  of  lectures,  of  phil- 
osophical apparatDB,  of  social  mental  stimulus.  If  he  had  been  the 
son  of  Baron  Rothschild,  he  would  hardly  have  had  greater  advan- 
tages. Indeed  they  would  have  been  diminished ;  for  the  eicite- 
ment  of  necessity,  the  vigor  of  self-reliance,  the  independence  of 
Mlf-making,  the  security  from  the  multiplied  temptations  of  wealth, 
would  have  been  taken  away.  He  united  the  facilities  of  affluence 
with  th&propulsion  of  poverty.  The  w^  was  dear  before  him,  the 
energy  strong  within  him.  He  could  not  but  go  ahead.  When 
we  know  of  such  cases,  and  they  are  very  many  in  this  land,  the 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  and  admiration  towards  those  noble  ben- 
e&ctors  of  onr  race,  who  have  manifested  their  iudgmont,  as  well 
as  their  generosity,  by  the  endowment  of  our  literary  institations. 
It  is  a  refreahing  circumstance  in  this  world  of  inequalities,  of 
hoarded  wealUi  and  pinching  poverty,  of  wastefiil  abundance  and 
deaperatfl  economy,  that  there  is  one  arena  where  the  rich  man's 
first-born  aitd  the  poor  man's  orphan  may  start  from  the  same 
point,  press  on  over  the  same  course,  and,  with  equal  chance,  strug- 
gle for  the  same  prize.  It  is  a  proverb  that  republics  are  ungratefnl. 
However  true  this  may  be,  it  dionld  not  be  applied  to  those  repub- 
lics which  come  into  being  with  the  formation  of  every  congrega- 
tional church.  There  is  gratitude  among  them,  though  its  quanti^ 
may  be  in  some  instances  minnte.  There  is  gratitude  existing  in  a 
church  of  Chiitt,  whatever  name  that  church  may  bear.  The  or- 
phan of  the  misaonary,  who  had  spent  his  days  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  was  not  left  to  struggle  np  unaided  and  destitute.  He 
received  of  the  abundance  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  American 
Christiana;  and  though  the  gift  was  small — so  small  that  no  one 
ever  imaged  that  it  would  beget  extnvagimce — yet  it  was  aomo- 
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thing.  It  saved  ila  recipient  from  actual  want  With  dose  eoon- 
omj',  increased  by  some  earnings  of  liis  own,  it  enabled  him  to 
comjilcto  hiB  preparatory  studies.  However  some  may  object  to 
"Education  Societies,"  yet  we  think  no  one  can  monrn  that  the 
Church,  through  such  an  orgaai/ation,  aided  the  son  of  one  of  her 
own  devoted  laborers.  It  was  not  a  gift  with  which  they  endowed 
him.  No ;  it  was  a  debt  tliey  owed  hun.  And  when  such  di- 
vines as  Dr.  Bacon  are  the  fruits  of  this  form  of  hcnevoleneo,  who 
will  not  rejoice  that  a  alight  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Christendom 
goes  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Church? 

AAoT  his  graduation  at  Yale,  in  the  autumn  of  1620,  Mr.  Bacon 
went  to  Andovcr,  where  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  for 
four  years.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  he  left  Andover,  he  com- 
menced preaching,  by  invitation,  at  the  First  Congregational  Chorch 
of  New  Haven,  the  building  of  which  is  known  by  the  .name  of 
"Centre  Church."  Over  this  church  he  was  ordained  pastor,  in 
March,  1825,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  were  Professor  Slnart,  of  Andovcr,  who  was 
dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  on  tho  9th  of  January,  1810,  after 
having  served  as  pastor  a  little  less  than  four  years ;  and  Dr.  Taylor, 
now  Professor  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Haven,  who  was 
dismissed  in  December,  1322,  after  a  ministry  of  eleven  and  a  half 
years,  that  he  might  accept  the  professorship.  The  first  meeting  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Church  was  held  on  the  Hth  of  June, 
1039,  when  "all  the  free  planters"  were  gathered  in  "Mr.  Newman's 
bam ;"  which  building,  thus  immortalized  in  historj-,  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  where  the  residence  of  Noah  Webster  now  stands. 

The  Church  was  gathered  and  organized  on  the  22d  of  the  fol- 
lowing August  The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  in  J814— 
'15.  During  the  winter  of  1842,  it  was  enlarged  and  refitted,  and 
reopened  for  divine  service  on  the  2d  of  March,  1843,  on  which 
occasion  Dr.  Bacon  preached  a  sermon,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : 

"Tlio  glory  of  this  temple  has  been  heretofore,  that  it  has  stood 
not  for  the  private  use  and  enjoyment  of  Uiose  who  built  it,  or  who, 
by  succession  from  the  original  builders,  have  had,  and  ought  to 
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have  the  control  of  it;  but  rather  aa  the  house  of  (Jod,  to  which, 
when  the  decp-toncd  bell  gives  out  its  signal,  all  alike,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  citizen  and  the  slrauger,  are  in- 
vited to  come  and  worship  the  Maker  and  Redeemer  of  all.  lis 
gloiy  baa  been  that  here,  in  times  of  religious  awakening  through 
the  community,  assembled  thousands,  crowding  every  aisle  and 
corner,  have  I  islcncd  in  deepest  silence  to  the  preachingof  the  word; 
that  hero  in  such  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  Sabbath  con- 
gregations, the  thoughtless  have  been  awakened,  the  awakened 
have  been  led  to  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  and  angels  invisible,  be- 
fore the  invisible  God,  have  rejoiced  over  the  repentance  of  sin- 
ners, lis  glory  has  been,  that  from  this  spot  has  gone  forth  over 
the  community,  to  aid  in  the  formation  aad  control  of  public  opin- 
ion, a  high,  stem,  moral  influence,  which  the  workers  of  iniquity 
have  feared  and  hated.  Its  glory  has  been,  that  here  so  many 
great  movements  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  have 
found  a  hearing,  and  have  received  an  additional  impulse ;  that 
here  many  a  missionary  going  forth  to  his  field  of  peril,  has  been 
set  apart  to  his  apostlesLip;  and  that  here  the  missionary,  brought 
back,  like  Paul,  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  commended 
to  the  grace  of  God,  has  stood  up  like  Paul  lo  rehearse,  in  our  re- 
joicing ears,  what  God  has  wrought  by  him  among  the  Gentiles. 
That  lofty  pulpit,  now  displaced,  in  which  so  many  a  servant  of 
Christ  has  been  consecrated  to  this  work,  for  this  or  for  some  for- 
eign land,  and  in  which  so  many  an  eloquent  and  earnest  voice  has 
spoken  for  God,  for  the  soul,  and  for  the  cause  of  the  world's  re- 
demption, might  well  be  regretted,  if  it  had  not  been  itself  sent  forth 
upon  a  mission.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in  a  land  whiuh 
has  been  made  a  Christian  land  by  the  labors  of  missionaries,  some 
of  the  earliest  of  whom  were  ordained  in  that  pulpit,  there  is  now 
nearly  completed  a  Christian  temple,  of  stone,  far  more  spacious 
than  this,  reared  by  the  contributions  and  by  the  hands  of  converted 
savages;  and  in  that  temple  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  from  our 
old  pulpit,  not  indeed  in  our  energetic  English  tongue,  but  in 
anotber  language,  soft  and  melodious  as  angel  voices,  a  language!  in 
which  tens  of  thouaands  have  already  found 
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Tlut  pulpt,  gone  upoD  its  miadon,  is  a  pledge — all  the  Hiatmicid  »- 
Nocutions  nhich,  in  our  judgment  and  feelings,  help  to  consecnte 
thia  edifice,  are  a  pledge  that  the  glor^  has  not  departed  in  the  ohangee 
which  we  hare  been  making ;  that  thie  house  ahall  still  be  known 
and  honored  a£  the  temple  o!  our  redeenung  God;  '&  honae  of 
piayei  for  all  nationi;* — and  ahall  be  a  centre  of  counsel,  of  influ- 
ence, and  of  enteipria^  for  the  vel&ra  of  all  around  us,  and  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world." 

The  Centre  Church  is  happily  utuated  in  the  centre  of  the  beau- 
tiful square  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  building  of  simple  arcbitectore, 
and  of  hannonioua  proportions,  crowned  by  a  graceful  sfuie  that 
pcnnts  aspiringly  toworda  heaven.  It  ia  flanked  by  churchea ;  and  ■■ 
one  seea  these  three  edifices,  standing  there  so  closely  tt^ther,  yet 
distinct — on  the  same  level,  and  in  the  same  line — each  with  ita 
own  apire  pointing  to  the  same  heaven — they  seem  a  fit  expreaedon 
of  the  true  unity  of  Christian  sects — all  standing  on  the  same  level, 
all  marching  in  the  same  line,  towards  the  same  beaveu — distinct, 
yet  united;  individual  in  action,  yet  harmonious  in  purpose;  sepa- 
rated in  form,  but  one  in  spirit. 

Dr.  Bacon's  church  numbers  between  five  hundred  and  six  hun- 
dred membera.  Since  its  establishment,  six  other  Congregational 
churches  have  been  founded,  and  four  of  these  since  Dr.  Bacon's 
settlement.  There  has  ever  been  a  most  harmonious  and  happy 
state  of  feeling  among  his  people.  The  warmth  of  charity  has 
melted  down  whatever  disagreements  have  arisen,  and  the  breath  of 
love  has  gently  wafted  away  the  gathering  clouds  of  discontent.  A 
spirit  of  forbearance  b  manifested  by  the  majorities;  a  readiness  to 
yield,  by  minorities.  All  are  united  in  their  pastor ;  they  love  him, 
they  admire  him,  and  the  beat  part  of  the  world  approves  them, 
for  being  proud  of  their  minister, 

Bocomiug  pastor  of  the  church,  aa  he  did,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three,  it  is  not  strauge  that  there  were  doubts  whether  he 
would  sustain  himaelf.  But  these  doubts  vanished  years  ago,  and 
now  one  might  aa  well  doubt  whether  the  church  edifice  could  sa»- 
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tain  its  spire.  He  is  firmly  estabtislied  in  ihe  confidence  and  affec- 
tiotiB  of  his  people.  It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see. that  pastor,  ao- 
sisteil  by  his  five  deacons,  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  asBem- 
bied  hundreds  of  hU  church.  It  makes  one  feel  mora  confidence  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  a  firmer  fgith  that  the  "good  time  com- 
ing" will  be  coming  soon. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  &om  Dr.  Bacon's  "Historical 
Discourses,"  published  in  1839,  in  which  he  presents  the  history  of 
his  church,  afibrds  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  brief  sketch  of 
his  life.  He  thus  notices  the  term  of  bis  own  ministry  with  un- 
feigned modesty  and  quiet  brevity : 

"  The  present  pastor  first  stood  in  this  pulpit  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  October,  1824,  having  been  ordained  the  week  before  to  the  work 
of  an  evangelist  He  was  installed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1825,  and 
is  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  official  relation  to  this  church. 
The  years  1828  and  1831  were  years  in  which  Ood  was  pleased  to 
crown  a  moat  imperfect  ministry  with  bleased  success.  The  years 
1832,  1835,  and  1837,  though  less  distinguished  than  the  two  fint 
mentioned,  are  also  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

"  Having  made  this  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  1' 
will  not  attempt  st  this  time  to  review  my  own  ministry  any  further 
than  to  say,  that  in  the  constant  kindoeBs  of  a  most  affectionitte 
people,  in  the  wisdom  and  frankness  with  which  those  ffftei  with 
wisdom  have  ever  been  ready  to  counsel  me,  in  the  forbearance 
with  which  my  imperfections  and  errors  have  been  treated,  and  in 
the  stimulus  which  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  community,  ac- 
customed to  judge  by  the  highest  staDdards,  has  afforded,  I  have 
had  great  occanon  for  gratitude  to  the  Providence  that  has  cast  my 
lot  here,  and  fbr  humiliation,  that  amid  such  advantages,  my  corre- 
spondent profiting  has  not  been  more  manifest  to  all  men." 

Dr.  Bacon  is  esteemed  one  of  the  champions  of  Congregational- 
ism, and  a  thorough  student  of  its  theory.  Hia  mind  was  first 
awakened  to  see  and  understand  the  distinctive  genius  of  the  Con- 
gregational system,  and  what  he  regards  as  its  advantages  over  the 
tjlasncal  and  diocesan  systems  of  chnrch  government,  hy  an  elabo- 
rate and  eloquent  review  of  "  Hawee's  Ttibute  to  the  Memory  of  tlw 
21 
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Pilgrims,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Ker.  (now  Dr.)  Joihtu  Leavitt,  paV 
liflhed  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  1S31.  This  tfticle  prodnoed  ■ 
vdde  and  deep  impreBsion.  Up  to  that  date,  it  had  been  comoKm  in 
New  England  to  argne  for  CongregatioDaliflm  as  againat  Episcopacy, 
but  nobody,  «B  believe,  had  found  occasion  to  compare  it  diitioctljr 
with  rresbyterianism.  Yet  we  do  not  esteem  Dr.  Bacon  as  sinking 
ly  Bectari&n.  Indeed,  on  his  return  from  the  East  in  18C1,  he  ob- 
served witb  anxiety  a  tendency  to  sectarian  Congregationalisii 
growing  up  at  the  Northwest,  and  throng  the  oolomss  of  **  TIm 
Indopendeot"  he  set  himself  to  modify  and  connteract  H.  In  tlaj, 
1852,  in  the  annual  sermon  befora  the  American  Home  Uisnoiiuy 
Soaety,  entitled  "  The  American  Chnrch,"  he  states  tiie  nnderlying 
principle  of  Congr^tionalism  in  a  manner  free  from  the  rancor  of 
sectarianism.  In  this  discourse,  he  claims  that  the  stnngth  of  oi^ 
ganic  Chriatianity  is  in  the  Parochial  ChnrcX  and  not  in  the  Synod 
or  Association ;  and  that,  nnder  our  American  political  institutions, 
and  under  the  force  of  our  American  history,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  development  of  this  principle  in  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. Inlillay,  I8S4,  hegare  a  discourse  at  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  repeated  it  as  a  "  Dudldan  Lecture" 
at  Harvard  Colle^. 

It  ia  the  literary  publications  of  Dr.  Bacon  which  have  for  the 
most  part  eatabllBhed  his  wide  repntaticai  and  effective  infliienoe. 
Beades  all  the  sermons  which  he  has  been  preaching  for  the  loM 
thirty-one  years,  and  all  the  essays,  discourses,  and  booba  which 
have  appeared  over  his  ovm  name,  he  has  published  anonymous  and 
fugitive  articles  enough  to  make,  if  collected,  qinte  a  number  of  vol- 
umes. There  are  few  Bubjecls  connected  with  the  advance  of  man- 
kind in  knowledge  or  in  ri^teousneaa,  about  which  he  has  not 
writteu.  The  topics  he  has  discussed  are  altogether  too  multi&- 
rious  to  be  enumerated.  For  many  years  he  has  been  doing  edito- 
rial duty  more  or  less.  He  was  connected  with  "  The  Chiistisn 
Spectator,"  commenced  in  1829,  and  published  ten  years  as  amioitfa- 
ly,  then  ten  years  as  a  quarterly,  when  it  was  merged  in  "Ihe 
Biblical  Bcpository."  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  association  which 
«osdncta  "  The  New  England^,"  and  seniOT  editor  oS  "  The  Inde- 
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pendent."  Witli  bis  many  ailjclw  published  in  tlie  "  Spectator,"  ve 
are  not  familiar.  A  Beriee  of  esBayB  on  fllaraiy,  vhicli  first  appeared 
IB  that  periodical,  hare  been  embahned  in  a  book,  which  any  one 
can  procure  vbo  may  wiidi  to  see  this  subject  ably  handled  and 
thorooglily  discussed,  or  tnxj  be  anxious  to  get  an  insist  into  Dr. 
Bacon's  views.  His  artides,  published  in  "  The  New  Eoglander," 
since  its  commenc^nent  in  1848,  are  eete^ned  the  ablest  produc- 
tions of  his  pen ;  but  as  many  of  them  appeared  anonymously,  and 
as  theii  autborship  is  known  to  us,  not  from  the  author  bimseli^  and 
no  peimisBi<Hi  to  reveal  it  has  been  asked,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
present  a  list  of  them.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1838,  be  deliverod 
the  ammal  address  before  '  Hie  New  FnglanH  Society  of  the  City  of 
Kew  York,"  which  wss  published  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  It 
presents  a  graphic  histcry  of  the  establishment  of  the  Foritaiis  in 
this  country,  and  a  candid,  eloquent  elucidation  of  tb^  character. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  manifestation  of  Dr.  Bacon's  character, 
irbicb  the  lo^  number  of  his  addresses  illustrate,  that  be  never 
declines  any  demand  up<m  him  by  the  puUic,  &om  a  regard  to  hia 
personal  leputatiou.  He  does  not  reflect  whether  he  will  have  op- 
portunity to  do  himself  justice,  but  whether  he  can  do  any  service  to 
the  cause  of  education  or  of  truth.  Hence  be  is  called  upon,  in 
«inei^en<»eB,  when  meet  men  invariably  decline.  He  is  always  pre- 
pared, always  has  some  thoughts  on  band,  either  on  paper  or  in  his 
head,  which  he  can  present  at  the  briefest  warning,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  an  audience.  He  has  a  very  happy  way  of 
intiodadng  a  subject  or  a  thought,  and  makes  many  an  i^;Teeable 
turn  to  hia  remarks.  He  has  delica<7  and  propriety  of  taste,  and 
adapts  his  words  to  the  occasion  with  great  appropriateness. 

Dr.  Bacon  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  extent  of  observation, 
and  for  power  of  geneTalization.  He  not  only  takes  note  of  particu- 
lars, but  from  these  he  readily  deduces  general  concluuons.  He 
evinces  these  trdts  in  his  thorough  and  philosophical  criticisms  on 
political  subjects,  on  church  polities,  and  on  matters  of  history.  His 
numerous  essays  in  these  three  departments  ore  highly  valued  for 
their  comprehensivenefis  of  view,  originality  of  thought,  and  cogency 
of  ai^ument    Several  political  articke  ot  his  have  been  published 
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in  "  The  New  Gnglsnder,"  vbich  are  wcntbj  ff  an  «xperienoed  itrtf 
num,  whether  we  regud  ihe  prafoimdneaB  of  the  thtngfat  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  detuls.  For  history  ho  has  special  fondnesa.  He 
has  ptud  mncb  attention  to  the  ecclesiasdcal  and  civi)  history  of  his 
adopted  State.  In  1888,  he  delivered  a  series  of  thirteen  disooone^ 
on  sncceseive  Sabbath  evenings,  from  one  of  which  we  have  already 
made  an  extract  TheycompTiseahistoryofNewHBven,&omtlie«s- 
tablisbment  of  the  government,  two  hundred  years  before,  up  to  that 
time.  These  discourses  were  afterwards  publi^ed,  and  make  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages.  They  contain  mstter 
of  great  interest,  not  only  historical,  but  bit^raphical,  and  bear  the 
eridence  of  laborious  investigation.  We  can  only  allude  to  the 
book  which  be  published  ion  young  ChiistianB,  and  to  the  two  pam- 
phlets he  wrote  with  spedal  reference  to  the  good  of  the  Ctmgrega- 
tiooal  Churches  of  Connecticut;  the  first  in  the  f<»in  of  letters  to  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Calhoun,  and  the  second  being  an  appeal  for  onion. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  a  remarkable  power  of  expression.  Ka  mind 
works  with  such  ease  and  drectnese,  that  he  is  never  at  a  lose  for 
words  with  which  to  clothe  bis  tbongbts,  clearly,  concisely,  and  for- 
cibly. It  is  this  which  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish  such  a  great 
amount  of  Uterary  labor.  This  power  is  also  esemplifiod  in  his  ex- 
tempore speaking.  He  is  distingnished  &om  many  platform  orators 
in  giving  important  thought,  rather  than  in  making  appeals  to  the 
emotions  or  to  the  fancy.  He  feeds  the  mind  more  than  he  fires  the 
feelings.  There  is  tomething  in  all  he  says — something  to  be  car- 
ried homo  by  the  hearer  and  thought  over.  His  speeches  all  have 
"  body"  to  them. 

Cleameaa  is  the  characteris^c  of  his  style,  as  it  is  of  his  thought 
One  ifl  never  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means.  He  is  never  hon- 
estly misunderstood.  Bis  style  has  some  embellishment,  but  is 
rallier  lucid  than  ornate,  rather  stately  than  beautiful.  He  has  con- 
uderable  poetic  talent,  which  is  evinced  in  tbo  hymns  of  his  produc- 
tion published  in  the  collection  used  by  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  Connecticut  His  imagination  is  well  developed,  though  under 
perfect  control.  His  power  of  sarcasm  is  equalled  by  few.  He  is 
continually  restraining  its  exercise.    Of  late  years  he  has  indulged 


len  in  it,  and  Iub  literary  productions  have  bome  a  more  winning 
and  g<!nti«  character.  lie  has  at  times  vhat  may  be  termed  an  ao- 
Cimiulative  style.  He  goes  on  from  one  point  to  another,  elabora- 
ting tlie  thought  moro  and  more  perfectly,  rimi^  higher  and  higher 
in  eloquence  of  expression,  till  one  is  ready  to  exclaim,  as  a  minister 
in  bis  audience  was  once  heard  to  do,  "  See  I  see,  how  he  towers  T 
An  eloquent  sermon  published  in  "The  National  Preacher,"  for  1842, 
entitled  "  Th|  Day  Approaching,"  illustrates  this  quality. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  stood  for  a  long  time  before  the  public  in  b(^ 
relief  He  has  coneequently  been  obserred  from  Tarions  points  and 
throogh  a  variety  of  media.  Opinions  have  been  formed  &om  a 
nn^e  and  partial  exhibition  of  his  inner  life,  and  however  distinct 
and  prominent  this  exhibition  may  have  been — for  it  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  and  belong  to  Dr.  Bacon — yet  such  opinions  cannot 
fiul  to  be  erroneous,  whether  formed  of  him  or  of  any  man.  As 
jodgments  of  one  trait  or  of  one  manifestation,  they  may  or  may 
not  be  correct ;  but  they  should  never  be  adopted  as  a  correct  view 
ctf  his  character  as  a  whole.  Let  him  be  seen  in  other  circum- 
stances, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  opinions  would  be  ex- 
dianged  for  those  wholly  different.  Yet  Dr.  Bacon  b  not  an  incon- 
nstent  man,  not  an  unstable  man,  nor  a  dissembler.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  very  opposite  of  these.  Sincerity  is  the  foundation 
<£  his  character.  He  k  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  has  the 
energy,  the  decision,  and  the  zeal,  which  spring  from  heartfelt  con- 
victions. Whatsoever  he  does,  is  done  seriously,  unwaveringly,  and 
unfiinchingly.  This  pervading  element  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
must  be  the  premise  of  every  argument  concerning  him,  the  funda- 
mental element  of  every  calculation ;  else  the  conclusions  will  be 
utterly  wrong,  as  if  in  taking  observations  on  the  planets  the  sun 
be  not  reckoned  as  the  centre  of  the  system.  Sincerity  is  the  centre 
of  his  spiritual  system.  It  imparts  life,  and  vigor,  and  warmth,  and 
impulse  to  all  the  parts,  and  controls  the  whole.  Keeping  this  &ct 
in  view,  any  one  of  tolerable  candor  and  accuracy,  in  observing  the 
public  or  private  acts  of  Dr.  Bacon,  will  not  be  likely  to  err  in  the 
theory  deduced,  the  correctness  of  which  will  be  shown  by  the  oon- 
nateaey  and  ooenesa  it  importi. 
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Ton  Bee  Dr.  B&oon  in  a  delibentiTe  aMembly  at  vojuiAen,  A 
pR^weition  is  preaented  for  diaciuBoiL  The  prinmple  ianlvad  m 
Amdamental,  or  tlie  precedent  momentoiM.  He  risee  to  qieak.  Vor 
•ome  minnteB  he  pnoeeds  calmly  and  CMwiderately.  But  m  he 
wanna  with  the  importance  <A  Hm  eut^ct  and  the  intcrert  of  the 
ooosaion,  hia  brow  oontrads,  the  aspect  ofhia  face  ia  stem  and  dark, 
hb  i^t  aim  bringB  down  the  oft-repeated  and  deciaire  geatov^  tlw 
arguments  roll  out  in  hot  aucoeaiion  and  with  oreipoweriajf  weight, 
and  he  manifesta  no  pit^  for  the  oi^>oeite  eride,  bowBTer  mnoh  pty 
be  may  (eel,  but  goea  on,  ponnding  with  hia  logic  and  piercing  with 
hia  aarcum,  tiQ  amy  particle  of  lifo  ia  annihilated  in  the  priacipla 
he  oonteetB.  Hie  deed  is  done,  and  we  aak,  What  la  the  inqpna- 
noB  UA  in  r^;ard  to  Dr.  Bsoon'a  charaotw  t  That  he  ia  nothii^ 
more  than  as  inTindUe  diapntant  and  a  dogmatio  wian^^  t  Not 
sow  ^  ia  a  stnoere,  bold,  nnyiel^ng,  indomitable  defender  dI  what 
he  believeB  in  hia  sool  to  be  the  truth.  He  debated,  becanae  he  waa 
G<niBdons  of  being  familiar  with  the  snbject,  and  he  debated  on  that 
nde,  because  it  was  to  him  tbe  side  of  right. 

Ton  read  a  certun  one  of  Dr.  Bncon's  writings.  We  have  a  par- 
ticular one  in  mind.  It  ia  not  rer^  profomid  or  thorongh.  It  is 
little  better  than  witfy  and  sarcastic.  He  is  dealing  with  the  polity 
of  a  chnrch,  for  which  he  has  alight  reaped.  He  gives  some  broad 
thrusts  and  makes  some  pointed  bits.  Yon  say  he  is  a  mere  par- 
tisan, who  ia  more  witty  than  wise,  and  more  sarcastio  than  sound. 
Not  so :  he  ia  not  only  one  of  these,  but — he  is  all  these.  He  can 
be  witty  and  saroaatio.  In  the  present  inatance  he  deema  it  right 
and  beat  that  be  should  be.  Thinking  it  the  tme  way,  he  follows 
in  that  way ;  and  he  is  sarcastic,  without  trying  to  be  ao  or  trying 
to  seem  so.  He  ia  all  the  while  tintere.  But  in  reading  a  doien 
other  articles,  you  will  prononnce  him  to  be  truly  profound,  &ir- 
minded,  charitable,  generous.  So  he  is.  He  can  see  (Hi  all  sides  of 
a  subject  He  can  take  the  stand-point  of  an  opponent,  which  is 
difficult  for  many.  He  can  ap[«ehend  a  {ffindple  through  al)  its 
details,  however  numerous,  and  in  all  its  relations,  howeyer  complex. 

^g^>  7'>n  hear  oi  him  as  present  at  erery  assooiation  and  at 
ereiy  anniversary.    You  see  his  debate  r^orted  at  the  oiMt  and  hi* 
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speech  at  tbe  otbw.  Ton  read  hia  moUona  and  reaolatloiu.  You 
say  he  is  srakiiig  for  power — tb&t  he  is  ambitious  of  managgment 
and  of  diatinctioD.  Here,  agun,  first  impieeaions  have  misled-  Sa 
is  not  thinking  of  self;  he  is  only  ambitious  to  promote  the  wel&te 
of  the  Church  and  the  improvement  of  the  world.  He  spea^  be- 
cause  he  has  something  to  eay,  and  because  his  brethren  insist  upon 
his  Baying  it.  He  does  not  impose  himself  upon  a  reluctant  aodi- 
euce.    He  fs  more  ofUn  forced  to  speak  when  reluctant  himself 

Again,  you  attend  his  church.  He  has  few  notee  before  him,  or 
perhaps  a  sermon  which  reveals  its  antiqui^  by  the  hue  of  the 
paper.  He  preaches  quite  well,  but  not  very  eloquently ;  indeed 
you  suspect  he  is  a  Uttle  dull  You  anticipated  something  remark- 
able, and  yon  are  disappointed.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
has  shirked  sevecity  of  thought.  Yet  precisely  the  opposite  is  the 
fact.  He  has  imexpectedly  been  called  upon  for  a  Commencement 
address,  or  for  an  article  for  "The  Sew  Englander,"  or  for  an  ex- 
tra editorial  for  "  The  Independent,"  or  for  a  defence  of  New  Haven 
theology — and  so  he  has  been  hard  at  work  in  another  field  of  la- 
bor ;  and,  worn  out  with  the  week's  toil,  baa  fitted  up  a  discourse 
for  the  pulpit  late  on  Saturday  night. 

Agiun,  you  call  on  Dr.  Bacon,  He  comes  oit  of  his  study  to 
see  yon  promptly — for  he  answers  to  every  call — but  he  has  the 
same  stem  aspect  and  the  same  overhanging  brow.  He  meets  yon 
politely,  but  not  rapturously.  You  pronounce  him  cold-hearted  or 
austere,  while  in  truth  he  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of  coldness  or 
austerity.  He  was  in  thought  when  you  came  in,  the  trace  is  on 
his  brow,  and  he  is  too  sincere  to  be  "  delight«d"  at  the  interruption. 
See  him  with  his  intimate  friends — mark  the  cordiality,  the  fond- 
ness, the  confiding  revelation  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions  and  pni- 
poees ;  see  him  in  the  social  circle  of  his  brethren — join  with  them 
in  the  unwearied  listening  to  his  original  thoughts,  his  flashes  of 
vrit,  his  sparkling  anecdotes ;  see  him  in  the  &mily  circle,  mani- 
festing the  warm  love,  the  affectionate  interest,  the  kindly  sym- 
pathy for  each  and  all — and  you  will  wonder  that  you  over  eft- 
teemed  him  cold  at  heart 

Dr.  Bacon  evincea  his  sincerity  in  the  character  of  his  preacliing. 
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It  is  plain,  practical,  pointed.  It  is  not  brilliant,  thouglt  it  is  im- 
presaivc.  It  is  sound  rather  than  striking,  earnest  rather  thin  elo- 
quent. From  the  beginning  of  big  ministry  it  bas  been  a  principle 
vitb  bim  to  preach  habitually  on  tbe  iamibar  topics,  tbe  loci  com- 
munet,  of  Christian  truth  ;  to  be  pnrposelj  commonplace,  not  only 
in  the  subject  of  sermons,  but  also  in  the  use  of  that  class  of  dic- 
tion and  statement  which  is  familiar  to  all  religiously  educated 
people.  We  refer  now  to  bis  usual  preaching.  Some  of  his  ser- 
mons are  of  kindling  eloquence,  and  of  marked  originality.  And 
tiio  congregation  wbicb  is  iavorcd  with  tbe  ministrations  of  snch  a 
man,  may  well  afford  to  diBpcnso  with  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted 
oratory,  in  exchange  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  pas- 
tor is  working  for  the  world  when  he  is  not  working  for  his  owb 
people,  and  that  he  is  establishing  an  influence  abroad,  which  may 
also  serve  to  strengthen  his  influence  at  home. 

He  manifests  his  sincerity  in  his  social  deportment.  lie  never 
flatters,  or  patronizes,  or  condescends,  as  some  great  men  and  some 
great  ministers  do.  He  meets  one  on  an  equality,  if  be  meet  him 
at  all.  He  expects  the  conversation  to  be  reciprocal.  He  does  not 
demand  that  you  do  all  the  hearing,  and  he  do  all  the  talking, 
though  that  is  tlic  arrangement  most  prefer  when  with  bim.  He 
so  often  leads  in  conversation,  not  because  be  baa  tiken  the  lead, 
but  because  others  fall  behind,  and  leave  him  in  the  van — from 
wbicb  stand  lie  baa  too  much  courage  to  shrink,  and  too  much 
self-knowledge  to  retreat.  In  manner  be  is  poHtc,  unaffected,  con- 
uderate.  He  meets  as  an  equal  every  honorable  member  of  the 
"great  brotherhood  of  man." 

Dr.  Bacon  lovea  freedom,  both  In  Church  and  in  State,  and  he 
equally  bates  oppression.  His  sympathies  are  immediately  aroused, 
and  his  aid  enlisted  by  the  least  sign  of  tyranny.  He  would  never 
vote  for  the  silencing  of  a  godly,  eloquent,  truth-seeking  brother, 
who  had  chanced,  in  bis  investigations,  to  arrive  at  a  different  tbe- 
ological  conclusion  from  the  majority  of  hia  brethren.  He  would 
do  every  thing  to  promote  free  discussion.  He  is  fond  of  it  him- 
self and  he  excels  in  it.  His  power  bas  led  him  into  much  writing 
and  speaking  of  this  character.    If  an  outpost  of  theology  is  to  be 
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defended,  or  a  dtadel  of  error  stormed,  the  brethren  taj,  Dr.  Bacon 
is  the  man  to  do  it,  and  bo  Dr.  Bacon  does  it.  This  love  of  freedom 
moves  his  spirit  strongly  against  southern  slavery.  Yet  he  is  not 
an  uftraist,  as  some  have  esteemed  him.  On  the  contrary,  ho  h&s 
bravely  breasted  fanatidsm.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 
advocates  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  is  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  great  benevolent  societies  of  the  day,  and  tiieir  active  sup- 
porter. It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  hia  congregation  contribute  be- 
tween five  and  ux  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  these  efficient  al- 
moners of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Bacon  was  married,  in  1S25,  to  Lucy,  the  daugbtor  of  Caleb 
Johnson,  Esquire,  of  Johnstown,  New  York,  who  died  in  1844, 
leaving  eight  children  (one  having  died  in  infancy),  of  whom  two 
have  followed  her, — a  son,  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  in  January, 
1848,  who  had  been  graduated  at  Yale  College  the  previous  sum- 
mer with  high  honor;  and  a  daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's 
name,  and  who  died  in  18S3,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  In  1847, 
Dr.  Bacon  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry,  of  Hartford ;  and  three  children  have  been  given  the  parents 
in  the  place  of  the  three  whom  Qod  had  taken  away.  One  son, 
Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  has  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  reviewer.  Another  son  is  a  physician  in  Texas,  and  a 
man  of  reliable  character  and  excellent  position. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Bacon  embodies  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  distinctive  features  of  New  England  character  and  New  England 
theology.  He  has  the  New  England  self-reliance,  energy,  and  adapta- 
tion. He  turns  his  hand,  or  rather  his  head,  to  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  is  successM  in  all.  He  has  the  dogged  Industry  and  the  elastic 
perseverance  of  the  race,  together  with  their  keenness,  shrewdness, 
good  sense,  and  humor.  He  has  their  innate  fondness  for  contro- 
versy, their  tact  in  dialectics,  their  love  for  investigation.  He  has 
the  New  England  firmness  and  compactness  of  mental  structure, 
tough  and  knotty  in  ita  natural  state,  but  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish,  and  often  wrought  into  beautiful  forms.  He  has  the  New 
England  impatience  of  any  control  which  is  not  self-control — together 
with  her  cautious  conservatism — which  projects  itself  in  the  Repub- 
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THR  BBFOBMER  AND  PBEACHEEC. 


'"nuxmlj  Km  ct  bb  ■mother,  and  die  wm  a  iridov.' 


Thb  Amorieao  Pulpit  indude*  not  a  few  preachera  characterixed 
bj  their  sdroctcy  of  what  are  ityled  "  the  Sefonna  of  tlie  day," 
of  nliicb,  for  many  ytan,  the  Temperaooe  Befixm  has  been  the 
chiet  Then  preoohen  are  not  confined  to  any  one  denonunati<m. 
Tyng  of  the  t^isoopal,  Barnea  of  the  Presbyterian,  Beecher  and 
KirV  of  the  Congregational,  Chapin  of  the  Bestorationist,  Osgood  of 
the  Unitarian,  Cuykr  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  others,  are  pro- 
nounced "  SefoimerB."  Ndtber  do  they  all  advocate  every  Reform 
movement,  unlesa  we  except  the  Temperance  Reform,  in  which  they 
are  united.  One  ii  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
"Children's  Aid  Society,"  another  in  behalf  of  "Hemes  for  the 
Friendless,"  another  in  behalf  i^  the  Slave,  and  another  for  his  de- 
nnndation  of  Theatree  and  Oambling.  But  tbey  have  two  chaiao- 
twiatioB  in  common.  They  are  all  extempore  preachera,  and  they 
are  all  beneficent  Christiana.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
month  speaieth,"  is  their  desoriptive  poinL  The  ground  on  wMch 
they  meet  is  the  popular  platform,  and  tlie  bond  of  union,  th^ 
sympathy  with  human  misery,  thdr  Utb  in  human  restoration,  and 
their  belief  that  external  relief  precedes  internal  regederation.  They 
approach  the  religious  nature  not  only  directly  by  religious  truth, 
but  indirectly  by  bodily  oomforts.  Hiey  prepare  for  heart-purifica- 
tion by  first  washing,  clothing,  and  housing  the  body.     They  reform 
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destroying  appetites  by  providiog  beftlthy  and  nattml  stunnlanls. 
They  feed  the  hungry  gtomach  before  administering  the  "  bread  of 
life."  Tfaey  ^ve  to  the  unfortunate  all  tbOK  appliaucea  o[  phymcal 
comfort,  and  agreeable  surroundings,  and  social  entertainmenti^ 
which  have  been  the  means  of  preservation  to  the  fortunate.  Hapa 
they  rekindle,  self-respect  they  support  and  protect,  till,  by  slow  de- 
grees and  through  long  anxieties,  it  liAs  its  drooping  form,  snd 
stands  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  a  new  life.  Ihey  ^re  work  to 
the  hands,  and  occupation  to  the  tlioughts,  and  recreation  to  the 
Idsure  hours.  They  believe  Christ  taught  that  the  amelioration  of 
the  Physical  ia  a  prerequieito  to  the  elevation  of  the  MoraL  Yet 
this  class  of  "  Reformers"  and  preachers  do  not  make  the  pulpit 
secondary  to  the  platform,  nor  physical  regeneration  an  end  in  itself 
Ihe  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  their  mun  puiauit,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  their  chief  puipoee.  Neither  are  pulpit  ministra- 
tiona  deteriorated  by  platform  harangues,  nor  is  spirituality  alloyed 
by  attention  to  the  physica! ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  seems  to 
shine  with  a  richer  lustre,  and  love  to  God  bum  with  an  inlenser 
fire. 

We  have  selected  Mr,  Cuylcr  as  the  best  representative  of  this 
class,  because  ho  is  associated  with  a  greater  variety  of  reforms  than 
any  other,  and  because  he  includes  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
class.  He  pleads  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Brace's  "  Children's  Aid  So- 
dety ;"  he  appears  as  ihe  champion  of  Mr.  Pease's  "  Five  Points 
Mission ;"  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Temperance  are  unusual ;  his  eyut- 
pathy  for  the  oppressed  of  foreign  lands,  and  for  the  enslaved  of 
this,  is  deep  and  outspoken.  IIo  has  also  the  gift  of  Extempore 
which  dlstinguislies  the  cIoas.  He  resembles  Mr.  Eirb  in  his  power 
of  arousing  emotion  and  touching  the  teuderest  senubilities,  differ- 
ing from  him  somewhat  in  the  means.  Mr.  Eirk  makes  direct  ap- 
peals of  gentle  pereuflsivcness  or  of  thrilling  paraphrase,  with  voice 
modulated  so  aa  to  impart  the  greatest  effect  Mr.  Cuyler  elabo- 
rates descriptions  of  thrilling  circumstance,  and  deals  in  glowing 
imagery,  in  finely- wrought  analogies,  and  in  historical  illustrations, 
which  enchain  attention  and  stir  emotion.  He  resembles  Gongh  in 
making  outward  delineation  picture  soul-ezperienoe.    Take,  &x  ez- 
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ample,  dough's  noted  portnyal  of  the  downward  career  of  the 
pleaaure-seeker,  by  the  analogy  of  a  sailing  party  drawn  into  the 
Norway  Maektrom — the  afternoon  bright  and  still — the  danger  un 
known — the  quiet  proptdsion  of  the  outermost  corrent  enjoyed— 
the  waroings  of  friends  unheeded — the  inner  circle  reached — the 
current  swifter — the  danger  recognized — the  frando  efforts — ^the 
snapping  oars — the  roar  of  the  engulfing  whirlpool — the  diriek  of 
the  Tictims,  and  all  is  over  I  In  such  elaboration  Mr.  Cayler  delights 
and  excels. 

In  analogies  from  nature  he  is  also  very  happy.  We  heard  a 
sermon  on  Regeneration  from  the  text — "  I  will  take  away  thdr 
stony  heart  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh,"  in  which  the 
analogies  were  well  adapted  not  only  to  secure  attention,  but  to 
make  permanent  impreenon.  Another  sennon,  from  the  text  "Ihe 
righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,"  developing  the  many 
resemblances  between  the  real  Christian  and  the  cedar,  was  not 
only  an  ingenious,  but  an  impressire  presentation  of  the  truth.  In 
this  he  resembles  Dr.  T3mg,  of  whom  he  also  reminds  us  in  his  pre- 
cision and  emphasis  of  utterance  and  abruptness  of  close. 

These  characteristica  constitute  the  attraction  of  his  preaching. 
He  is  a  &Torita  with  young  men,  like  all  those  with  whom,  in 
our  grouping,  he  is  aasociate<i  His  voice  is  strong,  wider  in 
its  range  than  Mr.  Beecher's,  but  not  so  sonorous  and  musical 
aa  Mr.  Kirk's;  while  he  evolves  power,  by  a  swell  of  tone  <ai 
the  vowels,  with  more  eSect  than  either.  In  adaptation  of  gesture 
and  personal  presence  he  does  not  equal  Mr.  Kirk,  as  few  do. 
Neither  has  he  the  dramatic  picturing  of  thought,  by  look  and  atti- 
tude, peculiar  to  Ur.  Beecher,  yet  he  is  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
department  of  gesture  and  action,  producing  by  their  means  marked 
effect  He  resembles  Mr,  Gough  more  nearly  than  any  one,  in  the 
sphere  of  impassioned  delivery.  He  has  much  the  same  style  of 
illustration  and  appeal,  with  the  free  use  of  voice  and  arm,  though 
restrained  somewhat  by  the  place  and  subject,  the  sanctities  of  which 
do  not  allow  unlimited  sweep  of  declamation.  In  form  he  is  a 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Oough,  and  we  may  also  add  that  in  friendship  they 
are  brothers.    And  Mr.  Cuyler  resembles  these  three  popuhv  on- 


ton— Kiik,  BMdwr,  ud  Gongb— 4n  that  peoolkr  ftkaffly  ktaa*' 
tim  whkii,  it  Hie  oatw^  win*  the  fawror,  and  k  sn  tmportnft  «l^ 
ment  of  their  ■amuwOJ  milocj.  Om  ii  dntwn  inaeniU;f  widiiit  tte 
cinfe  of  their  iBflosBeebj'tbaN  geniil  toim  which  iMBh,  luA  from 
■If  q)ecul  f^  dt  moiieal  \Manaot,  bnt  from  the  heut^nipathieB 
■id  yemungs  which  elw^  Bttond  their  nnniitnrtioia  to  the  people. 
And,  finally,  Mr.  Onylw  rcaemblaa  every  indindml  cf  oar  gnop 
(sKoapt,  periu^  Vr.  Bamea),  in  thia,  that  thcjr  biat  aipieawuiw 
flpw  from  the  tongue  and  not  from  the  pen,  and  that  they  attain 
fiuir  higheat  imqpinAion  and  fhlleat  doqneaoe  only  bcAre  a  an  of 
nptnmd  &oeB>  ladeed,  it  i>  not  nnoonDnon  bt  Hr.  Onyler  to 
fimoke  the  uotaa  before  Idm,  and,  Hfled  on  On  -uragi  at  %  man 
boojant  inqoration  than  that  of  the  okiart,  aoar  aw^  in  the  ftwr, 
atnnger  awMp  of  nnpranwdhatea  Rxtempote- 


BIOGRABHT. 

Theodore  L.  Onyler  was  bom  on  the  lOth  of  Jannaiy,  1823,  at 
Aaron,  New  York,  a  beautiful  town  On  the  ahora  of  Caynga  Uce. 
Hu  &ther,  6.  Ledyaid  OaylOT,  waa  a  yonng  l&wyer  of  great  promiee, 
and  an  intunate  friend  and  room-mate  at  ooll^  of  Gknitt  Smith, 
with  much  the  aame  oralorical  power.  He  died  at  the  age  tf 
twenty-nine,  leaving  Tbeodoie,  his  only  child,  when  four  yean  old. 
Theodore's  mother  was  Miss  Louisa  F.  MorreU,  a  woman  of  strong 
intellect  and  aotive  piety,  who  has  always  bem  the  companion  of 
her  son,  and  now  rendes  with  him  b  New  York,  His  great-grand- 
&ther  was  Ber.  Dr.  Jolinea,  who  administered  the  sarounent  to 
Washington  during  his  winter  encanqiment  at  Morristown,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Morristown  for  fifty  yeais.  Washii^tcai 
was  much  at  his  house,  and  Mr.  Cnyler  has  now  in  his  parln  the 
la^  china  bowl  out  of  which  Washington  wss  acomt^nned  to  drink 
his  fitvorite  beverage  <£  ohooolate  when  enjoying  Dr.  Johaes's  hoein- 
tality. 

Cta  the  bthet's  side  Mr.  Cuyler  is  reUted  to  John  Ledyaid,  the 
tisveUer.    His  fttiui'a  mother,  Maiy  Ledynd,  wm  s  ooonn.    Tba 


hxaily  were  of  New  Londco,  CMutecticut.  Colonel  Willituu  Led- 
yard,  his  great  imcle,  was  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Fott  Griswold. 

Jacob  Cuyler,  who  was  m&yor  of  Albany  for  thirty  years,  and  tlie 
|«ince  of  conserrative  Satch  burgomasters,  was  an  ancestor. 

Mr.  Cuyler  entered  Princeton  Collie  in  1838,  and  was  grado- 
ated,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1841.  His  standing  in  every  respect 
was  of  the  best,  excelling,  however,  in  Belles-Lettres  and  in  pnblic 
speaking.  His  collie  life  was  very  happy,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  kindness  gf  Professor  Henry,  now  superintendent  of  the  Smith- 
Bonian  Institute,  of  whom  he  was  somewhat  of  a  prot6g6,  and  to 
whom  he  is  greatly  indebted  for  happy  influence  and  fruitful  conversa- 
tions.    He  was  also  much  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 

The  next  year  after  graduation  he  ^nt  in  Europe^  and  wrot« 
sketches  of  foreign  travel,  and  particularly  of  distingoisfaed  men — 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  others — which  attracted  at  the  time  con- 
nderable  attentitm.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
only  twenty  years  old,  that  when  at  Glasgow  he  addressed  the  dti- 
zess,  at  the  City  Hall,  on  the  first  reception  of  Father  Mathew. 

Mr.  Cuyler  entered  the  Princeton  Theolc^cal  Seminary  in  1843, 
and  was  graduated  in  May,  1846.  He  spent  the  next  tax  months 
in  preaching  at  a  small  place  in  Wyoming  Valley,  opponte  Wilkes- 
barre,  the  region  immortalized  by  desdi  and  by  poetry,  of  which 
Campbell  writes ; 


a  side,  feir  Wyoming  I 

AlUiougli  the  wild-flowcrs  on  thy  rained  mil 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembnuice  bring 

Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  be&ll : 
Tat  thon  wert  once  the  lorelteat  land  of  all 

Hat  see  the  Atlantic  wave  theii  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land  I  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 

And  paint  thy  Qertrnde  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Wboee  besaty  was  the  love  of  Fennsylvania'sshorel" 

Dr.  Mnmy,  of  Eliubethtown,  'Neiw  Jersey,  preached  at  the  same 
place  in  early  life. 

In  the  antumn  of  1 846  be  accepted  a  call  to  a  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Burlington,  New  Jeney,  where  he  lemained  three  years.    It  was 
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aa  excellent  pUoe  fn  tum.  Hie  pecfle  wen  land  and  bw^  taA 
iat  RudJence,  made  up  partly  rf  ooltinted  people,  and  ftOj  ct  an 
intelligent  laboring  popnlation,  Btimolated  him  to  collinte  tfia 
esoellencies  of  simple  diaoonne,  together  with  tlioae  ot  finiihed  ihe- 
toric  He  devoted  hinuelf  mnch  to  writiag  iiMl  ttadj,  and  had 
more  time  for  them  than  at  any  day  nnoe.  In  the  aeoood  year,  ■■ 
extenuve  and  delightfiil  leriTal  ooooned,  in  which  the  pertot  ma 
Mnated  by  Dr.  Bethnne,  then  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Van  BeuMlaer, 
of  Bu'lington,  and  otheia. 

In  the  autumn  of  1649  Mr.  Cayler  accepted  a  call  to  gaflwr  m 
new  congregation  in  IVentoo,  the  capital  o£  JStiw  Jeraey.  Thii  oh 
teqiriae  waa  inidated  principally  by  young  men.  lbs  new  mxSa^ 
erected  an  et^ant  freeetone  church  during  the  fbUowing  year;  and 
Hr.  CuyLer  met  the  beat  expectations  of  hii  fiienda. 

In  March,  1803,  Ur.  Cuyler  waa  married  to  Annie  E,  Malhia^ 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Hon.  Joahna  Ifathiot,  member  of  Congress  from 
the  central  district  of  Ohio. 

In  May,  1853,  be  redgaed  his  charge  at  Trenton  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  new  Shawmut  Congregational  Church  (rf  Boston ;  but  some 
little  bronchial  trouble  showing  itself  and  physicians  objecting  to  the 
climate,  he  declined  the  proposal,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  "  Mariket- 
street  Eefbnned  Dutoh  Chorch"  of  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cuyler's  graduatiou,  he  waa  u^ed  to  tahe 
charge  of  a  quarterly  review  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  published 
at  Princeton.  His  characteristics  are  admirably  adapted  to  editorial 
success ;  and  he  would  probably  hare  entered  the  profeaaioQ  of  the 
Frees  if  his  fondneas  for  public  spealdng — a  fondness  inherited  from 
his  fiither,  whom,  indeed,  he  strikingly  reeemblee — had  not  deterred 
him.  While  in  the  seminary,  he  spoke  much  at  religious  meetings, 
on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Eirk's  adopdoo,  in  neighboring  school-houses  and 
groves.  He  esteems  this  course  the  right  one.  It  teaches  one  to 
speak  -.  aa  Lord  Brougham  said,  "  One  must  first  learn  to  tp^ai,  and 
then  be  can  leani  to  speak  uell.^  During  the  last  six  years  he  has 
preached  every  Sabbath  (with  one  exception)  usually  twice,  and  not 
infrequently  three  times. 

Vr,  Ouyler  has  pnbliahed  a  few  aennon^  and  not  a  little  in  the 
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nevipapen,  otot  the  ngnature  of  "  T.  L.  C,"  Some  of  these  brief 
articles  have  been  collected  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "Stray 
Anows,"  issued  by  the  Carten,  His  writiogB  are  iavorites  of  the 
public,  and  usually,  as  editors  say,  "  go  the  rounds."  An  edit<v 
once  remarked,  that  he  saw  sentences  of  Hr.  Cuyler's  in  Ms  ex- 
changes oftener  than  those  of  any  other  man. 

He  has  published  tvo  Temperance  l^tde,  entitled  "  Somebody's 
Son"  and  "  His  Otni  Daughter."  They  apply  to  the  practice  of 
(rfTering  liquors  to  friends  on  New  Year  day,  and  are  certainly  very 
efiective.  We  once  heard  Joseph  Hoxie,  of  New  York,  say  in  a 
public  meeting,  that  after  having  ofiered  wine  for  twen^  3^*^  he 
flhontd  do  it  no  more,  for  "  Somebody's  Son"  had  demolished  his 
decanters.  This  tract  baa  had  a  circulation  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand.  Some  at  the  best  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Assodation  formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer  force  to  spread 
it  over  the  city  before  the  New  Year  of  1BS5.  And  on  one  after- 
noon  we  remember  how  peculiar  the  effect  was  to  see  persons  in 
cars,  stages,  and  on  dde walks, -having  a  two-leAved  copy  of  "Some- 
body's Son."     Probably  fifty  thousand  people  read  it  that  day. 

Mr.  Cuyler  has  been  a  regular  coutribntor  to  "The  Presbj^iian," 
and  now  writes  for  "  The  Christitui  Intelligencer,"  the  organ  of  the 
Heformed  Dutch  Church.  His  sympathy  with  young  men  has  led 
him  to  be  also  an  active  supporter  of  the  "Young  Men's  Christian 
Association."  Be  delivered  the  last  anniversary  address ;  has  de- 
livered three  or  four  discourses  before  its  membera,  attended  th«r 
meetings,  and  taken  part  in  their  debates. 

Probably  Mr.  Cuyler's  forte  in  {aeaching  lies  in  jncturesque  de- 
scription and  the  weaving  in  of  scenes  and  illustrations  frton  Scrip- 
ture and  from  daily  life.  When  he  preaches  doctrinal  sermons,  be 
avoids  technicahties.  He  is  fond  of  narrative  and  biographical  dw- 
contaea.  His  texts  are  usually  short,  and  those  passages  chosen 
which  will  attest  attention,  such  as,  "  Only  believe ;"  "  What  wilt 
thou )"  "  Stand,  therefore ;"  "  Pray  without  ceaaing ;"  "  Rem^n- 
,ber ;"  "  What  think  ys  of  Christ  I"  &c 

He  expends  the  most  labor  on  the  opening  and  close  of  a  sermon, 

BO  far,  at  least,  as  style,  rhet^ic,  and  polish  are  coMttmed.    He 
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Bukes  the  epetiiiig  attnetiTe  1^  niiM  cngiiul  tern  «C  fliHkaliiNi, 
and  the  cIom  impnniTfl  by  fcraU«  ^peaL  Tkm  he  odirta  Mm- 
tion  at  tke  ontaet,  hmI  lean*  abiding  idMt  at  tha  ooBdww.  S» 
Uknring  extraota  will  illntnUa  thia.  TIm  flnt  ii  tha  niwmnMi 
■MBt  cf  a  BwraoB  entitled  "  Faith  and  Worlta :" 

"llteMoond  ohaptet  of  tha  E|riatle  by  Jamea  hbiim,  tp  toj  anai, 
to  dMKTibe  a  ifMtiud  wtddhif .  We  an  '  bUdto  to  a  inaiilami' 
And,  aa  at  the  (Men  naniage  in  Oaaa  of  Oalflaa,  tfaa  K^T  Ifpriir 
ia  pteeent,  and  owimmmatta  the  mqitiala.  He  partiaa  to  ba  vailad 
ue  hot  eynibolio  pnaoDagea,  and  yet  an  raal  and  Ufe-lft^  toa  IW 


niA  hg\A  aa  with  a  gaRnent.    like  Hilbn'a  Bn^  iha  waa 


Her  fiMe  i>  dear  aa  the  d^^-her  loci  k  firm,  and  7«t  tnalfid.  Sha 
1>  not  of  the  eaith,  bnt  Heaveit^iorii,  and  wean  her  nrinatiiJ  {Hnnt- 
age  in  ererj  lineament  (rf  her  radiant  coimtenanoa.  Her  uuna  ia 
Faith.    She  is  tiie  danghter  at  God. 

"And  beside  her  stands  one  whose  lorty  form  via  made  far 
deeds  of  daring  and  endnranoe.  He  is  sinewy  and  athletic.  Hen 
is  valor  in  his  eye,  and  '  cnmdng  in  his  ten  fingers,'  and  BtrongA  in 
his  T^ht  aim.  He  was  created  to  act,  to  do,  to  soSer.  Be  waa 
formed  for  stiife  and  strog^^.     His  name  is  Aonon. 

"  With  solemn  rites,  the  two  are  joined  in  wedlock  Hiey  mn 
both  to  love  and  both  to  obey.  They  an  always  to  lire^  and  mon^ 
and  BuSer,  and  conquer  together.  They  an  to  be  the  fruitful  parenia 
(rf  every  thing  good  on  earth.  On  them,  while  muted,  Jehorah 
prononnoes  a  'bleadng'  richer  than  that  which  gladdoned  the  inq>- 
tialfl  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  or  ol  Jacob  and  Leah.  While  vtUti, 
Aey  an  to  lire,  and  grow,  and  oonqnw.  When  teparaUd,  thiy 
an  to  droop  and  perish.  For  each  other,  and  in  eadi  other,  and 
wHh  each  other,  their  days  of  atnig^  and  of  rictoiy  an  to  be 
posed,  mitil  time  shall  be  no  longer.  And  eo  A*U  and  Vanb 
were  conpled  by  iDfinite  '^adom ;  and  in  the  preeenos  of  the  world 
it  was  sdemnly  annonnoed,  <  What  Ood  hath  jcinad  tag«UM(^  let 
aot  min  p«t  aatmder.' 
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"From  that  union  Iwvq  spning  a  glorious  progeny.  All  tbe 
toigtity  deeds  nfaich  hare  ennobled' uid  eterated  Lnmanity  own 
that  parentage.  Faitli  and  Action  have  been  the  souTce,  under  Ood, 
of  every  thing  good,  and  great,  and  enduring,  in  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  the  very  Church  itself  exists  through  them.  ^[^  early 
ApoaUea  went  ont  with  their  glad  evangel  to  the  natums,  under  diis 
double  impulse,  and  with  this  double  wrichword.  It  was  not 
enough  to  '  belie<ra  my  Ooq>el ;'  they  were  also  to  '  preach  my 
GoepeL'  It  was  not  enough  to  love  in  the  heart ;  the  whole  liie 
was  to  be  an  embodiment  and  ou^ow  (rf  love,  b  was  not  enough 
to  hare  a  meek  and  gentle  t^Hiit ;  the  young  Church  was  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  thus  overccoiH  evil  with  good.  The  Ghuich  was 
not  only  to  be  sound  in  heart,  but  active  in  limb  and  idnew  alsc^ 
It  was  to  be  a  mllitjnf  Church,  oontendiDg  earnestly  for  the  fiuth 
delivered  to  the  saints— «  courageous  Church,  standing  fast  for  the 
Geepel — a  Biq>i^iaut  Church,  praying  without  oeasiiig — a  bnsy 
Ghorch,  redeeming  the  time — a  patient  Church,  bearing  with  all 
long-suffering — and  a  conquering  Church,  to  evangelin  all  natioii& 
Its  modd  men  were  men  of  fiuth  and  action.  Through  that  apos- 
tolic niad,  the  great  Apostle  seems  to  fly  like  a  thunderbolt,  kin- 
dling, and  Gonsnmiig  1  He  is  all  ablate  with  zeal.  At  Lyetra  re- 
bokiug  the  deluded  worshippers — at  Jerusalem  confronting  the 
Pharisee^  and  the  rulers  on  the  castle  stun — at  Cesanea  startling 
Agrippa  on  his  tribunal — at  Rome  preaching  the  reviled  Oo^tel, 
both  in  his  '  own  hired  house,'  and  in  Cesar's  palace — he  is  ereiy- 
where  the  believer  in  full  action,  with  the  heart  to  feel,  and  the 
hand  to  do.  And  such  have  been  Ood's  true  evangelists  ever  tdnce. 
Such  was  Luther,  the  flaming  iconoclast  of  Europe — to-day  writing 
theses  and  commentaries,  and  to-morrow  translating  the  Scriptures, 
or  hurling  fresh  invective  against  the  black  domination  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  Such  were  Baxter,  the  inde&tigable  pastor;  Edwards,  the 
perpetual  thinker;  Neander,  the  perpetual  student;  Owen,  the  per- 
petual  writer;  Enoz,  the  untiring  reformer;  Whitefield, the  untiring 
preacher ;  and  Chalmers,  who  appears  to  have  been  pastor,  preacher, 
writer,  thinker,  and  refoimer,  all  in  one.  Brethren  I  such  may  God 
honor  us  in  being.    A  &ith,  sound  aa  that  of  the  Westminster  As- 
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ionUif,  will  not  me  tfaa  ijisg  irarid  ■Fcnmd  w,  ntill  h  flmn  oat 
into  ictioii.  Por  '  wOt  then  know,  O  nun  V  and  aB  imb  in  all 
QoXt  heritage,  that  *  as  the  ho^  withont  the  qnrit  ii  dead,  as  fidth 
withont  woita  n  dead  aW  " 

Hie  foUcnrhig  an  die  openfaig  paaugea  trf  a  Kev  Tear  diaoontae : 

*  Hie  pTooenion  haa  at  length  paaaed  hf.  Ilhe  laat  fiqgenr  liM 
gone.    Wa  hare  leen  Ita  end. 

"It  ma  a  long,  hmg  prooeaoon,  MI  tbirtf  ndlfiaOB  attongl  B 
began  ib  malanohriy  march  on  Kew  Tear  di^,  one  yev  ^a  & 
mond  whh  eeawlawi  itep— thonunda  treading  at  tmee.  U  hspt 
noring;  and  when  the  tsloek  tolled  twelre  night  befim  laat,  Sw  lot 
feotUl  WM  heard  pwaing  ont  into  ettfnilf .  - 

"  In  that  proofinkpn — moving  to  blaok  nodding  plnmaa  and  •oksm 
dirgw — were  the  pnent  and  the  child,  the  hnband  and  the  jJiwging 
wift^  the  BtRKig  son  and  the  tmider  dan^ter.  Among  them  mn 
tiie  lorer  in  his  love,  the  hater  in  hie  hate,  the  vicions  in  hii  rioe, 
die  monmet  in  her  sottowb,  tlie  saint  in  hii  joya,  and  the  nnner  in 
hia  sins.  Great  men  trode  by,  with  pride  imsabdued  to  the  end. 
Women  of  rank  and  beatriy  paved  on — gomg  down  to  'darhnen 
and  the  wwin.'  The  outcast  and  the  wretched  itole  alaag,  nnseen 
of  men  but  seen  by  their  Father  in  HenTen.  A  Prendent  of  thb 
Union  waa  in  that  prooeamon.  England's  fint  itatesnian  was  in  that 
long  array.  Carolina's  num  of  iron,  John  C.  Gslhoon,  passed  on  a 
little  way  before  him.  The  kmi^  and  venerated  Wordsworth 
walked  in  it  too,  with  gray  head  and  tottering  stepe,  bat  gattiering 
flowers  to  the  lasL  God's  Uthfid  nunisters  by  scores  walked  in  it; 
«nd  amid  them  that  aged  misnonaty  who  found  his  heaven  of  labor 
1  JesTU  took  him  to  a  heaven  of  reit  beside  the  crystal 


"But  who  are  all  these  1  Who  ma^  up  that  mighty  array!  I 
answer — they  are  th»  dead  <^  mffhtem  hwidnd  and  .^tyl  They 
are  all  gone.  Yesterday  a  new  procession  began  to  tana,  and 
perhaps  yon  and  I  may  Join  it  For  '  man  knoweth  not  his 
time.*" 

■Vt,  Cuy%  oDoe  closed  a  diaooons  on  Ohrist  is  the  foUowiiv 
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"  WiuteTer  else  joa  may  Bee  in  heaven,  my  brother  1  there  is 
one  ught  you  will  be  certaio  to  behold.  Wbatever  else  you  may 
hear,  there  is  one  anthem  of  music  celeatJal  that  shall  awell  up  sweet 
and  seraphic  npou  your  ear. 

■  "  You  will  see  lUl  eyes  fixed  on  one  central  Object.  You  wiD 
behold  the  fiaahing  shower  of  golden  crowns  fiung  before  the  feet  of 
one  majestic  Being.  You  will  hear  one  great  outbutat  of  melody. 
The  burden  of  the  strain  will  be — 'Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  in  His  blood,  be  the  pruso  and  the  dominion  forever  F 
And  the  anawering  chorus  from  every  grateful  spirit  is,  'Thou  art 
worthy !  for  Thoa  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood,  and  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Him  forever  1'  No 
mortal's  name  shall  be  beard  of  then.  Paul  shall  be  lost  ught  of  in 
the  beatific  gasse  at  Paul's  Redeemer.  Luther  shall  be  unseen  amid 
the  worship  of  Him  vho  was  Luther's  Beformer,  John  Calvin  ahall 
xing,  NoM  but  Christ !  And  John  Wesley  shall  shout  back,  None 
but  Ciritt !  The  princehest  intellect  shall  claim  chorus  with  the 
humblest  child  in  chanting,  Worlhy  u  ikt  Lamb!  With  one  heart 
and  one  voice  they  will  roll  high  the  magnificent  acclaim — '  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  ebun  to  receive  honor  and  glory  and  power 
and  blesuDg  forever  and  ever  1' " 

The  following  paragraph  was  reported  &om  the  conclusion  of  a 
sermon  on  "  The  Time  is  Short :" 

"  My  &iend  of  threescore  and  ten  1  the  clock  of  your  existence  is 
dearly  worn  out  The  wheels  have  grown  maty.  The  springs  are 
corroded.  Brush  off  the  dust  from  its  face,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  hands  point  almost  to  midnight.  Your  course  is  nearly  run. 
The  '  time  la  short'  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.  Give  thy  heart 
and  hopes  and  thoughts  to  CbiiBL  And  what  thou  doest,  do 
quickly  1     Befon  to-morrow  morning,  thy  clock  may  lU^  forever  /" 

Mr.  Cuyter  does  not  apply  discernment  to  analyze  nice  theological 
tiistiQCtions,  but  his  language  and  illustration  and  observation  are 
put  to  viaV  on  the  actions  and  ezperiencea  and  motives  and  sur- 
Fouudings  of  his  hearers.  He  deals  directly  with  the  human  race, 
and  not  with  theological  systems.  His  hearers  find  that  the  thoughts, 
Ibe  buKDees,  the  wants,  and  the  questionings,  which  have  been  vrith 
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them  all  the  week,  ue  made  to  stand  forth  in  the  light  of  Um  Qoa- 
pel,  and  to  be  judged  hj  the  standard  of  God's  righteow  law.  Tte 
Sabbath  pouis  its  diacrimiiiating  light  upon  the  aiz  days  of  labor, 
and  the  human  heart  atands  confronted  before  an  aroused  consdence 
tlirough  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It  ia  this 
vUch  induces  the  resemblance  in  his  preaching  to  the  oratory  of 
the  bar  or  the  platform  \rhich  is  criticised  by  some. 

In  this  connection  we  nill  allude  to  his  view  cJ  the  Christian 
life,  as  not  a  gloomy  life,  not  sacrificing  happness,  not  eichanging 
privileges  here  for  greater  joys  hereafter ;  bnt  rather  as  a  life  full  of 
gain  and  richneu  in  this  world.  He  rebukes  those  Christiana 
who,  in  prayer  or  exhortation,  speak  in  nunoi  tones  of  hanng 
given  up  all  for  Christ,  as  if  they  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  of 
good. 

Mr,  Cuyler  is  a  &Torita  platform  speaker,  and  in  much  detoand. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  has  probably  looked  more  people  in 
the  face  than  any  other  minister  except  iii.  Beecher.  During  the 
last  year  he  has  given  nbout  one  hundred  addresses,  outside  of  his 
r^fular  pulpit  ministrations,  many  of  which  were  platform  speeches, 
before  the  largest  audiences.  He  has  spoken  at  nearly  all  the  May 
anniversaries.  His  regular  preaching  includes  two  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  Thursday  evening  lecture,  and  a  brief  talk  at  the  Tuesday 
evening  prayer-meeting. 

It  is  a  tr^t  worthy  of  note  in  Mr.  Cuyler,  which,  indeed,  forms  a 
part  of  that  peculiar  character  which  constilntcs  "the  Reformer 
and  Freacher,"  that  he  is  not  attracted  by  calls  to  large  and 
eatabHshed  churches,  but  has  felt,  within  himself^  the  desire  to 
build  up  a  church  new  from  the  beginning.  This  has  marked  his 
course  thus  br  in  life.  His  nature  seems  to  demand  the  interest  of 
an  untried  enterprise.  Successful  accomplishment  is  followed  not 
by  suitable  enjoyment,  bnt  inspires  to  renewed  efibrts  in  some  other 
field. 

It  was  this  impulsion  which  bore  him  from  Burlington  to  Tren- 
ton; this  which  led  him  to  look  towards  Boeton;  and  although  his 
choick  in  New  YchI  ia  not  a  new  one  (at  wldch  his  predecessor, 
die  distinguished  Dr.  Ferris,  Chanoellor  of  the  University,  jmaohed 
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for  Beventeen  Tears),  jet  it  had,  also,  the  attractioii  of  a  new  «iite> 
prise.  New  York  grows  as  the  sea  in  some  places  encroaches  on  the 
continent ;  warehouses  and  stores  hy  steady  pressure  drive  dwelling 
houses  and  churches  "up  town."  One  after  another  is  touched  bf 
the  advancing  tide,  surrounded,  undermined,  and  engulTed.  tSr. 
Sommers's  Kaesaa-street  church  is  an  instance;  St.  Geo^'s  Chapel 
is  another ;  but  it  is  felt  to  be  essential  that  there  should  be  some 
churches  "  down  town"  to  afford  religious  privileges  to  the  residents 
who  still  cling  to  the  lower  part  (tf  the  city,  and  also  to  the  young 
men  who  £nd  homes  in  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  which  seek 
the  neighborhood  of  business.  Marketrstreet  Church  was  going 
the  way  of  all  down-town  churches  when  Mr.  Cuyler  came.  Hie 
enterprise  was  to  anchor  it  in  the  advancing  tide.  It  has  been 
done.  Old  established  bmilies  who  were  on  the  point  of  changing 
their  church  rela^ne,  have  stayed.  Kew  families  have  come  in— 
nearly  one  hundred  during  the  last  two  years.  Young  men 
gather  to  hear  him,  so  that  on  Sunday  evening  his  church  il 
crowded,  at  times,  like  Mr,  Beecher's,  with  galleries  and  oislea  fulL 
Many  attend  his  services  who  would  not  go  anywhere  ebe.  SeT- 
eral  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  the  last  year  in  lefit- 
dug  the  church-building,  so  that  it  is  of  very  cheerful  aspect; 
and,  happier  than  all,  during  the  last  wint«r  a  revival,  quiet, 
thorough,  and  ezt«nsve  in  its  character,  has  been  granted  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  accessions  to  his  church  have  been  not  only  large,  hut 
embradng,  to  an  unusual  extent,  husinese  men  in  the  strength  of 
early  manhood. 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  England,  Mr.  Elrk  said,  "  It  is  a  fact 
which  none  can  dispute,  that  every  minister  of  Christ  may  learn 
something  by  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
fie.  It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  wait  at  home  bud  expect  that  onr 
people  will  come  to  us ;  we  must  go  out  in  quest  of  theni,  and  as- 
certain definitely  what  is  their  state  of  mind,  and  what  impressions 
our  sermons  produce.  We  stay  at  home  and  study  theolon^  in  onr 
closets,  till,  by  abstract  meditation,  we  reach  a  point  intellectually 
fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  our  people.  We  leam  the  meaning  of 
technical  words  and  terms,  about  which  our  people  know  compant- 
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tivelf  nothing.  We  think  they  do,  but  in  thia  we  often  Ubcff  under 
n  great  mistake.  To  us  these  words  arc  talismans,  calling  up  deep 
emotioDs ;  to  them  they  are  cold  and  unmeaning.  Then  ara  men, 
tttt  instance,  who  throughout  the  whole  week  have  been  doing  noth- 
ing hut  ooundng  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They  ato  in  no  way 
prepared  either  to  listen  to  or  to  understand  their  minister  on  the 
Sabbath." 

Mr,  Cuyler  carries  out  the  principle  urged  by  Mr.  Kirk.  He  min- 
^t»  freely  and  happily  with  his  people.  His  feelings  are  social  and 
■ympathetio  ;  his  conversation  is  fluent,  and  intenpersed  widi  illus- 
trative anecdote,  lively  metaphor,  and  felicitous  quotation ;  his  man- 
ner natural,  cordial,  and  frank ;  his  tone  of  voice  fiill,  encouraging 
and  also  gentle ;  so  that  he  unites  the  gifts  which  elicit  friendly 
feeling,  promote  freedom  of  social  intercourse,  and  bind  a  pastor  to 
hia  people  by  Gxe  innumerable  threads  of  &iendly  intercourse,  rather 
than  by  the  one  cablo  of  a  profound  and  distant  reverence.  Hence 
he  combines  to  nn  unusual  degree  success  in  pastoral  labor,  with 
success  in  preaching.  Ho  teaches  his  people  quito  as  much  out  of 
the  pulpit  as  in  It.  He  seeks  to  mako  his  church  an  organized 
hand  who  "go  about  doing  good,"  in  working  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  outcast.  He  also  ditfuses  a  zeal  in  "  lengthening  the 
cords  and  strengthening  the  stakes"  of  th«r  own  iaHuence.  Mr. 
Cuyler  is  accessible  both  in  the  parlor  and  in  the  pulpit.  One  is 
sure  of  hospitality  at  church  as  well  as  at  home. 

One  can  little  realize  what  a  difference  exists  in  different  churches 
with  respect  to  polita  treatment  of  strangers,  without  a  wide  experi- 
SDoe.  In  somo,all  home-rules  gfpolileness  are  ignored.  Thestrangei 
is  kept  standing  in  the  porch  till  every  pewholder  is  seated.  A 
surly  sexton  at  last  shows  him  to  a  pew,  nhose  occupant  looks  a 
"  What  business  hive  you  here !"  No  hymn-book  or  prayer-book 
is  offered  during  the  service,  and  no  welcoming  look  is  granted 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  Christian  contrast  to  this  is  Mr.  Cuyler's 
church.  As  in  Mr.  Beecher's,  an  appointed  number  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  society  are  occupied  before  service  in  pleasantly  receiv- 
ing and  seating  strangers.  "  A  welcome  to  our  board,  where  is 
spread  the  bread  of  life  "  speaks  fhim  every  pew,  and  fills  the  porch. 
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)i  there  not  a  leseon  to  be  leAnied  of  few  bosfitalitt,  which  will 
do  quite  as  much  as  pulpit  eloquence  to  attract  young  men  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ? 

Tbo  following  pasBages,  taken  from  a  discouTse  on  City  MiamoiM, 
illustrate  Mr.  Cuyler's  charoder  as  a  "  Refonoer :" 

"  By  this  time  you  may  inquire — ^Whero  ia  the  remedy  !  What 
can  we  do  t  To  these  inquiries  we  would  reply,  that,  as  no  clean 
reaalt  can  come  fit>m  an  unclean  source,  the  primal  remedy  is  to 
purify  the  toureet  themtelvet.  This  work  is  a  double  one.  It  must 
be  applied  both  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  The  external  man  and 
the  internal  man  should  both  be  reformed.  Each  one  of  theae  proceeaee 
is  essential.  The  second  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  but  in  order 
to  reach  it,  the  first  one  muat  not  be  neglected.  For  it  is  no  ea^ 
work  to  Christianize  a  ra^ed  outcast,  with  a  half  dozen  layers  of 
filth  all  over  his  frame,  and  no  bread  in  his  mouth  but  what  be  gets 
by  begging  or  stealing.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  Christianize  a  child 
by  two  hours  of  Sabbath-school  teaching,  while  the  deril  has  un- 
disputed control  OTer  that  child  through  all  the  hours  of  all  tbe 
other  nx  daya  of  the  week.  It  ia  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  vagrant 
girl  obey  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  commandment,  if  abso- 
lute want  is  driving  her  to  theft  or  to  the  sale  of  her  womanhood  to 
buy  her  bread.  The  soul  must  be  cared  for,  uid  the  phplcal  con> 
dition,  too.  The  Bible  and  the  tract  should  be  given  to  these  out- 
casts ;  but  a  preliminary  st«p  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  provide  for  them 
a  clean  face  and  a  clean  dress,  and  a  better  chance  to  live  without 
eritiu.  Let  us  endeavor  to  give  them  employment — to  help  tbem 
into  places  of  livelihood.  Let  them  learn  to  be,  not  paupers,  but 
producers — not  mendicants  and  plunderers,  but  setf-respectiag  self- 
supporters.  And  then,  with  this  care  for  the  perishing  body,  let  us 
give  them  the  Gospel.  N'ot  aa  a  cold  abstraction  or  a  theolo^c  dog- 
ma do  they  need  it,  hut  as  a  plain,  simple  method  of  salvation,  and 
aa  a  practical  rule  of  life.  Let  them  have  it  free,  and  warm,  and 
loving — jost  as  it  burst  from  Heaven  in  its  fulness,  just  as  it  breathed 
ftom  Calvary  tn  its  tenderness.  Let  it  como  to  them  in  every  pos- 
sible channel — through  the  teacher,  through  the  tract  visitor,  through 
the  school,  through  the  mission  church,  and  through  the  efM&  of 
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|ffiy&te  ChmtioDB ;  for  all  the  disciples  ot  Chiiat  ahoiild  corct  ft 
plac«  ia  prauticftl  philanthropy." 

**  As  a  community,  we  an  one.  fifth  Avenue  ia  linked  to  &e 
Five  Pointa ;  the  dwellers  on  our  elegant  equares  are  at  one  with  the 
dwellers  in  the  pauper  gaireta.  The  adraucement  of  each  clan  is 
the  advancement  of  the  whole ;  the  degradation  of  one  cUae  im- 
perils all  the  rest.  When  one  member  suffere,  all  suffer.  The  self- 
styled  '  conservative'  may  wrap  himself  about  with  his  own  aelfiah- 
ness,  and  on  the  gorgeous  sofas  of  his  tapestried  drawing-room  may 
■hut  his  eyes  aud  close  his  ears  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  tlw 
*  rabble'  multitudes.  He  may  say  to  us,  '  Let  them  alone.'  Bat 
will  they  let  us  alone !  Will  they  let  Aim  alone  t  He  may  leave 
the  dram-shop  unprohibited,  bnt  will  the  dram-shop  leave  his  aoni 
untiimpted !  He  may  let  the  gaming-house  go  unBupprcsaed,  but  will 
the  gamblers  leave  his  clerk  or  apprentice  mitouched  i  He  may  refuM 
to  make  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the  wretched  harlot  who  treads  the 
midnight  street,  but  slie  slinll  lay  enures  for  him  and  his,  perhnps  to 
their  undoing,  Ho  may  hIIow  the  courts,  and  alleye,  and  collais  of 
the  poor  to  foster  iu  pollution  and  filtb,  but  will  the  cholera,  which 
they  manufacturi',  hcKitate  to  invade  his  lordly  thr«fiho1d1  But 
there  is  a  higher  arjjunient  for  Christian  hearts  than  this.  It  is  the 
double  ariruiiicut,  bused  on  tliu  moral  glory  of  saving  immortal  souta, 
and  on  the  honor  which  every  such  triumph  brings  to  our  crucified 
Master."     Wo  close  with — 


"There  are  two  great  classes  of  reformers  in  our  day.  The  one 
clasR  bold  that  human  nature  can  be  advanced  to  its  highest  point 
without  the  atoning  work  of  Cliriat  or  the  inward  influonces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  do  not  rely  for  human  reformation  on  the  Gospel 
of  tlic  cross,  but  on  cleanly  habits,  fresh  air,  good  wages,  temperate 
living,  mciital  culture,  and  the  moral  code  of  the  Bible.  This  school 
are  mainly  Sutriniaus,  and  embrace  many  eameMt,  kind-hearted  labor- 
ers, hi  England  their  most  distinguished  leaders  are  Charles  Dick- 
ens, the  IIowitt»>,  Mr.  Fox,  Miss  Martineau,  and  the  WTitcrs  in  the 
'Loudon  Leader.'     Mr.  Kingslcy,  the  author  of  'Alton  Locke,' 
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holds  tome  views  in  cominoD  with  them.  He  is  &  Trinitsriai),  bnt 
abuses  Calvinism  roundly.  In  this  oountry  their  moet  prominent 
representative-man  and  leader  is  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune.  The 
cardinal  mistake  c^  this  school  is,  that  man  is  an  improvable  being 
without  the  work  of  ChriBt  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

"  2.  The  other  school  rely  for  human  advancement  mainly  on  the 
Ooepel  &ithfdl]y  preached  and  practised.  But  the  question  is,  What 
ii  the  Gotpel  f  Sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  Christ's  atonement 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  agnify  the  wholt  BHilt.  Those  who  reetriot 
it  to  its  first  meaning,  and  preach  accordingly,  undoubtedly  commit 
a  great  error.  Christ  crucified  is  certainly  the  fundamental  doQrine 
of  the  pulpit,  hut  faith  in  Christ  is  not  aU  that  Ood's  servants  are  to 
preach.  Paul  preached  more  than  that  to  Felix.  He  not  only  de- 
clared Christ  his  Master  to  the  Roman  ruler,  but  he. thundered  into 
the  ears  of  his  trembling  auditor  the  individxtal  thu  of  which  that 
auditor  was  guilty — adultery,  cruelty,  and  intemperance.  He  took  a 
wide  range,  and  yet  brought  all  home  to  the  ruler's  startled  con- 
science. Now  on  this  very  point  hes  the  practical  error  of  many  of 
our  second  class  c^  reformers.  They  would  save  men,  and  purify 
society,  and  advance  the  race,  but  do  not  unfold  the  whole  Bible  in 
its  wide  sweep  of  duty. 

"For  example,  this  technicallystyled 'conservative' class  insist  {and 
rightly  too)  that  intemperance  is  to  be  checked  by  the  Gospel.  Bnt 
how  ?  By  preaching  on/y  the  doctrines  of  the  redemption  t  It  does 
not  so  strike  us.  Let  the  atonement  be  made  most  prominent,  but 
also  let  Ood's  teachers  keep  not  bade  the  perils  of  the  wine-cup,  and 
the  terrifii!  doom  of  the  drunkard.  Let  them  practice  temperance, 
and  preach  out  the  complete  Bible  law  of  temperance  too.  Then 
indiridnals  will  be  saved  from  the  inebriate's  grave,  and  public  senti- 
ment purified  at  the  same  time. 

"  So  in  regard  to  the  curse  of  slavery.  If  removed,  it  is  to  be  l^ 
the  Gospel^the  teholt  Bible,  preached  boldly  and  in  love.  Is  it 
enough  for  the  Southern  minister  to  unfold  only  the  way  of  salvation 
to  his  auditors!  He  has  another  work  still  assigned  him  by  his 
Bedeeroer.  Just  imagine,  that  every  Christian  minister  in  Georgia 
should  say  (in  substance)  to  his  slaveholding  auditor:  'The  Bible 
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Mya,  vonA  tlu  Seriptum.    Tlie  law  cf  Georgv  JKUdt  the  dan 

tobetMight  God  nnut  le  obeywl,  not  man;  tbat  lanr  ougbt  to  be 
npealed,  ind  if  not  repealed,  pnctioslljdiv^aided,  Hid  thcnuugiu 
eerranta  tanght  to  read  their  KUea.'  Again:  'lite  8mltitiii» 
My  that  the  husband  and  wife  dull  ckaTe  together;  thsrvfae 
jm  ahall  not  eeparate  Aunt  Chloe  from  Uncle  Tom.*  AgaJn: 
'Hm  child  ihall  honor  iti  &ther  and  mother.  Ton  ahall  not,  then- 
foe,  tear  the  n^ro  child  frinn  its  pareuta.  &n  to  yaar  bondmn 
thor  wages — ^Do  onto  them  aa  ye  would  that  they  ahould  do  mto 
yon.' 

*;  N  ow  all  theee  plain  tratha  may  be  ^Kiken  out,  in  lore^  frmn  eveiy 
Southtfn  pulpit  and  erety  ohuroh  oourt  The  want  of  moh  nttw- 
Boea  haa  gone  ftr  towarda  perpetuating  the  opprobrioua  eyitan. 
Hflvcry  miniater  of  Chrirt  would  pieaoh  out  the  whole  Bible  to  hia 
pkntatiov-an^ttxr,  it  would  do  more  real  good,  ten  thooaand  tM, 
than  all  the  fiery  tracta  of  Ganiaon,  and  the  gunpowder  eloqueooe 
of  Wendell  PhtltipB.  All  that  darery  needs  to  finish  it  ia— the 
WBOU  Bible,  preached  oat,  and  earrud  out  into  pnetiee.  So 
with  every  other 'gin  or  popular  evil.  Qod's  plan  is  to  remove  it 
by  His  law  and  the  power  ofHia  grace.  Only  let  men  hear  the 
entire  law,  and  be  made  to  see  the  sina  of  which  they  are  guil^ ; 
and  that  from  these  sina,  when  forsaken,  Christ's  Uood  can  freely 
save  them. 

**  3.  The  State  may  do  much  for  Cbrietian  reform  in  this  countiy. 
We  are  a  republics  Every  dtisen  is  a  mler.  Voting  ia  not  merely 
a  privilege — ^it  is  a  truil.  It  entails  a  duty<  A  Christian  reformer 
can,  therefore^  help  to  make  good  laws,  to  establish  atatotee  agunat  , 
lotteriea,  tippllng^houaea,  brothels,  adultery,  Sec  He  can  labor  in 
slaveholdiog  States  for  the  repeal  of  odious  and  unchristian  laws 
bearing  on  slavery,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  evil  itself  in  a 
Icf^alizedway.  Moral  eoanon  nnderliee  all  legal  improvements.  But 
Ood's  tmtb  should  be  written  on  human  statute-books  aa  well  as  on 
human  hearts.  Here,  too,  we  need  the  wAofo  Book  of  God  in  order 
to  exhibit  man's  every  duty  as  a  Christian  and  patriot. 

"4.  The  Church  must  not  leave  social  refenns  to  *oiit«dera.* 
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God's  people  have  a  divine  motira  to  work,  and  a  dirine  rule  to 
work  by.  The  temperance  and  the  anti-slarerr  movemente  have 
suffered  fearfullj  by  being  left  to  corrupt  demagogues,  to  self-Beelcers, 
to  headstrong  enthueiacts,  to  men  who  fear  not  God,  whether  they 
'love  their  brother'  or  not.  The  canae  of  temperance,  with  ita 
clear  Bible  warrants,  and  its  lofty  miauon  Ot  mercy  to  the  tempted 
and  the  perishing,  has  been  trailed  in  the  mire  by  sliolliag  vaga- 
bonds and  selfish  intriguers  for  'qwils.'  This  is  partially  the 
fault  of  the  Church.  Good  men  in  the  pnlpit  and  without,  might 
all  do  what  the  Frelingbuysens,  the  Barneses,  the  Lyman  Bcechen, 
and  the  Walworths  have  so  nobly  umed  to  do.  The  Devil '  makes 
capital'  out  of  a  ueming  indifference  of  many  in  the  Church  to 
social  ills  and  sorrows.  The  world  needs  the  Church  in  every  effort 
of  reform.  If  the  people  of  God  even  appear  indifferent  to  admitted 
evils,  skepticism  is  promoted  by  that  very  appearance.  * 

"6.  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  be  a  thorough  conservative,  and 
a  thorough  radical  at  the  same  time.  He  is  to  be  a  radical  in  op- 
posing evil,  that  is,  he  must  go  to  the  root  of  tht  evil.  Moral  com- 
promises are  invariably  vrrong.  The  Bible  does  not  tolerate  them. 
Half  the  work  of  good  men  is  good  for  nothing  because  it  is  only 
half-work.  God's  word  goes  to  the  roots  of  things.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Christian  reformer  is  thoroughly  radical  in  plucking 
up  sin  (or  doing  what  God  appoints  him  to  do  for  that  object),  ho 
is  to  be  carefoUy  conservative  of  every  thing  that  is  true,  and  good, 
and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  He  venerates  the  right. 
He  reveals  all  that  God  has  sanctioned.  He  goctb  about  the  an- 
cient bulwarks  which  God  has  established,  and  'telleth  the  towere' 
with  humble  loyalty  and  love.  He  is  a  man  among  men,  but  a 
child  towards  Jehovah,  Such  was  Ezra,  the  ancient  reformer. 
Such  was  Paul.  Such  was  Luther;  he  lifted  not  his  axe  even 
against  Bomanism  until  God  taoght  him  that  it  was  a  U/xu,  and 
then  he  dealt  his  blows  tmtil  Europe  startled  at  the  echo. 

"  6.  Every  soul  that  loves  God,  and  pities  dying  humanity,  is  called 
to  the  work  of  reform.  The  word  reformer  should  bo  synonymous 
with  Ckeiilia'R  the  world  over.    And  next  to  faith  in  God  and  the 
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OKM,  should  be  our  &itk  in  (mlA.  The  whole  tnth  v 
and  unoompfomiaDg.  The  truth  as  it  ia  in  Jeaiu.  Hie  trnth  u 
Fanl  preached  it,  and  aa  etout  martTra  have  bled  for  it  It  ia  like 
the  sea.  The  miata  of  error  may  obecnre  it  for  a  time — nighta  at 
prejudice  may  aettle  down  .on  it,  but  there  it  ia, '  itill  beating  on  with 
riotorioua  polae,  and  wailing  for  the  day.* " 


c.^'iSfe^,^.^  /^>  Ci:>yC , 


J 


SAMHEl  HANSON  COX. 


"  Upon  earth  tliere  ii  not  hU  Ulu." 


Samobl  Hansoit  Cox  was  born  August  2Gili,  119S.  His  fktlier, 
James  Cox,  descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  Talbot  comity,  Haiy- 
land,  was  bom  in  Dover,  Kent  county,  Delaware,  December  28, 
1766,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  January  4,  1801,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-four  years.  His  mother,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
still  lives  in  that  city,  in  the  eighty-ei^th  year  of  her  age.  They 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  were  married  February  13, 
1701 ;  removed  from  Philadelphia  Haioh  23,  1792,  to  Bahway, 
Now  Jersey,  where,  at  Leesville,  as  now  called,  Samuel  II.  Cox  was 
bom.  His  bther  at  that  time  was  extensively  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Pewt-street,  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Cox,  White- 
head &  Go.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  uprightnesa,  and  oompra- 
hensive  views,  esteemed  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Of  his  fother,  Dr.  Cox  affectionately  and  truthfully  says:  "My 
fittber  carefully  educated  me  in  the  principles  of  Friends.  He  had 
a  great  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  practical  and  conscien- 
tious Kgud  for  '  the  Lord's  day,'  and  boldness  for  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion among  its  adrCTSaries ;  a  nice  sense  of  honor ;  uniform  decis- 
ion in  the  cause  of  virtue ;  an  unfeigned  charitabteuess  towards  all 
serious  Christians ;  and  an  inflexible  consistency  of  deportment.  He 
was  an  example  of  universal  temperance :  tenderly  humane  and 
self-denying  in  his  offices  of  beneficence,  and  distinguished  as  the 
friend  of  the  black  man  in  all  hia  degradations.  In  these  respects 
his  eldest  son  may  be  allowed  to  pay  a  tearful,  solemn,  and  moat 
■fiectaonate  tribute  to  his  memory  I" 
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Ilis  mother  and  family — three  aons  and  two  dan^iten — tAet 
their  bcrea\'cment  Tctumed  to  Fhihidclpliia.  Here  Bamuel  H.  Cox 
-  uttcnded  school  till,  in  the  year  IBll,  he  remored  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  order  to  etady  law  with  the  late  William  Halsey,  Baq^ 
an  eminent  couneellor  in  that  dty.  Enthudastic  in  the  piusuit  of 
his  chosen  proteauoD,  he  proeecuted  ita  stadiea  with  avidity  and  suc- 
cess, till  November,  1812,  when  the  subject  of  religion  became  chief 
in  his  thoughts,  engaged  his  aSectiona,  and  resulted  in  the  change  of 
his  profesMon  from  law  to  theology. 

Of  the  youthful  character  of  Dr.  Cox,  as  exemplified  in  a  religioiOB 
direction,  vre  ahall  best  speak  in  his  own  words: 

"  I  would  not  hero  imply  that  sobriety  and  moderation  were  the 
early  characteristics  of  my  religion.  I  was  impetuous;  dedsve;  per- 
fectly assured ;  ecstatically  happy  in  God ;  resolved  to  confeaa  Jesus 
Christ  anywhere;  anxious  to  show  othen  the  way  to  blessednew; 
totally  inexperienced,  and  not  properly  impressed  with  the  neceeaity 
of  experience  in  order  to  usefulness,  supposing  I  should  always  'walk 
in  the  light,  .19  He  is  in  the  light,'  and  anticipating  no  reverses ;  ig^ 
norant  of  the  wnnton  enmity  men  actually  cherished  against  the 
Gospel ;  ami  often  inconsiderate  in  the  way,  place,  time,  and  stylo  of 
addressing  them  on  the  matters  of  religion.  In  principle*,  however, 
I  have  always  been  substantially  the  same;  nor  do  I  know  that, 
since  the  period  of  spiritual  nativity,  I  have  ever  had  one  deep  de- 
liberate doubt  of  tlie  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  or  of  the 
general  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Reverses,  however,  I  did  expe- 
rience— just  as  extreme,  pungent,  and  complete  as  the  jt^'tliat  pre- 
ceded tliem  were  high.  My  hope  left  me  after  a  few  weeka,  my 
joys  all  dried  away,  and  tlie  deepest  melancholy  of  darkness  that 
could  be  felt  embowered  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  deluded,  hypo- 
critically wild  in  my  rejoicings; — not  tliat  I  doubted  religion:  1 
doubted  only  myself!  Thus  extremes  and  oppositcs  succeeded, 
till  '  tribulation  wrought  patience ;  and  paUenco,  experience ;  and 
experience,  hope;*  and  thus  'the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hatli 
called  us  unto  Ilia  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,'  is  wont  to  ac- 
comphsh  his  people — 'establish,  strengthen,  settle  them;  to  Him 
be  glory   and  dominion  forever    and  ever.      Amen.' — 1  PeL  t. 
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10, 11.  I  have  UDoe  compHred  my  feelinga  in  religioa  to  the  vibra- 
tions  of  the  pendulum  of  an  open  clock,  whose  first  moTemcnts 
when  energetically  started,  incline  almost  to  cover  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  of  the  circle ;  but  gradually  subsiding  from  extremes, 
and  losing  the  momentum  of  extravagance,  every  movement  be- 
comes more  regular ;  the  deep  central  attraction  influences  more ; 
its  motions  are  moro  orderiy  and  usefiil ;  and  at  last  it  Bssumes  that 
state  of  punctual  and  measured  gravity  which  it  keeps  to  the  end  of 
its  'appointed  time;'  and  without  which,  however  costly  its  ma- 
terial or  polished  its  ext«riOT,  or  comely  its  proportions,  it  would  be 
of  no  utility.  That  I  hare  guned  the  point  of  perfect  regularity,  I 
am  very  far  from  Bsserting;  but  that  I  have  held  my  way,  in  the 
main,  progresfdve,  I  do  believe,  just  as  really  as  I  know  that  I  am 
sdll  imperfect  and  have  much  to  learn." 

Uf  bis  religious  experiences,  as  given  by  himselt|  we  deem  the 
foDowing  extract  worthy  of  attention,  as  interesting  in  matter,  as 
illustrative  of  the  man,  and  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style : 

"I  became  uneasy  and  troubled  in  spirit.  I  knew  not  the  cause, 
nor  even  the  nature  of  my  nnhappiness.  Sinners  under  the  spedal 
inflnence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  a  revival  of  reli^on,  I  had  never 
seen.  I  knew  not  that  any  creature  had  ever  felt  as  I  felt,  or  that 
there  was  any  excellence  of  nature  or  promise  in  anch  agitatjon. 
So  pongent  was  the  misery,  so  undefined  and  unappreciated  Qie  in- 
fluence, that  I  was  not  even  aware  of  its  connection  with  religion. 
Consequently  I  tried  eveiy  means  in  my  power  to  dissipate  it.  I 
went  into  company,  frequented  parties,  invented  Bp<^  commenced 
the  study  of  the  French  language  with  an  accomplished  French  gen- 
tleman, whose  manners  and  society  pleased  me,  but  whose  prin- 
cipW  of  fatalism,  and  whose  haHls  <f  profligacy,  shocked  me; 
fOT,  to  these  things  I  had  not  been  habituated.  lading,  at  last, 
that  every  effort  was  vain,  and  every  reoonrce  innpd,  I  resolved  to 
study  more  diligentiy,  to  try  to  excel  in  my  profesmou,  and  to  pur- 
sue thist  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  ehe,  ai  nty  mpremt  gvod 
being  then  occupied  in  the  office  <d  a  respectable  counsellor,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  Hence  I  studied  laboriously,  and  with  a  kind  of  freu- 
ned  determination.    I  separated  from  anociatee,  and  tried  to  wear 
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the  vizor  of  misanthropy,  that  I  might  keep  all  iatradeis  at  a  dia- 
tauce.  Here  a  new  misciy  distnibed  me.  I  could  not  keep  my 
mind,  as  fonDorty,  on  the  topics  and  paragraphs  of  ths  Isw-hotA ! 
Not  even  the  stylo  of  Blackstone,  of  which  I  had  always  been  enam- 
oied,  could  retain  my  strangely  discursive  thoughts.  I  felt  a  kind 
of  romantic  curiodty  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  made  it  a  Tiitae 
to  deny  myself  the  pleasure.  It  appeared  a  random,  nnpn^taUe 
loni^ng  of  the  mind,  that  required,  as  it  recdved,  a  resolute  coercioii. 
/  will  ttudy,  was  my  half-angry  motto.  And  so  I  did,  laboriotnly, 
and  to  no  purpose.  I  went  over  a  page,  perhaps  ten  times,  and  could 
not  reldn  one  line  or  thought  of  it.  The  book  appeared  like  'Tm- 
ity,'  and  the  study  like  '  vexation  of  spirit.'  Still  I  penevered ;  grew 
duly  more  wretched ;  and  felt  that  I  had  no  friend  in  the  noikt  to 
whom  I  could  unbosom  my  sorrows  and  disburden  my  sonl  I  One 
day,  while  vacantly  meditating  over  a  law-book,  not  on  ib  contents^ 
but  on  the  atheism  of  Diderot  and  other  authors,  offidonsly  loaned 
me  by  my  French  instructor,  and  which  I  had  perused  and  returned 
weeks  before,  it  was  strangely  impressed  on  my  mind  that  I  had 
better  turn  atheist,  if  I  could,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  ;  for  he  is 
consistent,  thought  I,  with  himseli^  who,  never  worshipping  God, 
also  denies  Ilis  existence ;  but  for  me  there  is  no  such  honor.  I  ac- 
knowledge nis  being,  and  live  as  if  I  had  asccrtaiaed  the  contrary! 
I  was  much  agitated,  but  broke  the  somnium  with  my  motto,  /  wUl 
study.  Thus  passed  my  days  for  many  weeks ;  till  once,  when  par- 
ticularly chagrined  at  the  lubricity  of  law  in  its  contact  with  my 
efforts  of  mind  to  retain  it,  my  attention  was  suddenly  fixed  and 
charmed  with  the  volume.  I  felt  a  relief  and  a  recreation  of  mind 
such  as  had  long  been  unknown.  My  two  diverse  objects  were  nn- 
eipoctedly  blended;  the  desire  to  investigate  Scripture,  and  the  re- 
solve to  Mtudy,  seemed  to  meet  at  once,  and  be  strangely  recondled. 

"Tliis  unexpected  pleasure  was  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
scriptural  quotation  from  Matt  v.  25  :  '  Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whilst  thou  miin  the  way  with  him.'  It  was  in  the  third 
volume  of  Blackstone,  chap.  20,  p.  298,  on  Pleading. 

"  I  was  delightfully  engrossed ;  and  finding  that  to  proceed  with 
r^pilu  study  was  to  loee  the  attractive  objecta — was  to  Uiuch  out 
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•gun  into  tha  inclement  element,  and  Oat  ibe  margin  of  the  pags 
on  which  mj  eye  then  rosted,  Tefeired  me  to  the  ch&pter  and  vene 
of  the  Pentateuch,  where  I  might  also  study  other  words  of  th&t  on- 
eimi  lauyer  at  Ui^  I  arose  with  alacrity  (being  then  alone  in  tlie 
office),  and  went  to  that  corner  of  the  hbrary  where  oui  learned  pre- 
ceptor kept  his  very  valuable  volumes  of  theolt^.  There  I  found  a 
Bible,  and,  hastily  snatching  it,  I  was  soon  fixed  in  the  perusal  <^ 
the  connettion  to  which  I  was  referred.  Thus  a  quotation  m  a  taw- 
hok  was,  in  Providence,  associated  with  my  first  or  beat  convicllonB 
in  religion. 

"  Without  more  detail  of  incidents,  dear  to  my  memoiy,  but  of 
less  interest  to  others,  suffice  it  that  I  now  commenced  the  reading 
of  the  Scripturea  alone,  and  in  good  eamesL  Conviction  increased 
as  I  proceeded,  and  soon  became  oveipowering.  At  last  my  knees 
bowed,  my  sonl  bowed  with  them,  for  the  fiiat  time  in  my  life ;  I 
prayed,  and  solemnly  devoted  myself  to  the  Author  of  my  being  and 
the  hope  of  my  soul,  fo  ^  f  IS />rflwr,  to  follow  JesuB  Christ '  through 
good  report  and  evil  report ;'  and  by  Bis  '  strength  movie  perfect  in 
weakness,'  to  glorify  Him  in  the  ways  of  truth,  through  time  and  eter- 
nity. As  soon  OB  I  had  made  this  surrendry,  conscious  as  I  was  of 
its  unspeakabb  solemnity  and  perfect  iiretrievableness,  I  was  assaulted 
witA  a  fierce  temptation,  with  a  succession  of  '  fiery  darts  of  tha 
wicked'  one,  all  mainly  in  this  form :  You  have  made  a  vow  which 
you  will  never  keep ;  you  have  peijured  your  soul  forever ;  you  an 
loett  Ton  be  religious  I  You  are  a  hypocrite,  a  fool,  a  fiend  1 
You  will  apostatize  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and,  at  last,  make  your 
bed  in  hell — a  hatefiil,  ruined  wretch  1  Alaa  I  thought  I,  it  ia  cei^ 
tainly  true. .  I  am  wicked,  and  never  felt  worse  than  now  that  I  wish 
to  be  good !  Here  my  mns  began  to  disgorge  themselves  to  my 
view.  '  Sin  revived,  and  I  died — and  tbe  commandment,  which  was 
orduned  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto  death.  For  un,  taking  occaaon 
by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  1^  it  slew  me.  Wherefore 
the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good.' 
And  thus  it  was  that  sin  '  became  exceeding  sinful'  in  my  renewed 
perceplionB.  For  several  weeks  my  ntuation  was  wretched — inde- 
scribably wretched.    I  had  plighted  my  being  to  terve  my  Maker ; 
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bat  Qaa  implied  that  I  dionld  b«ooiiie  qiulifled  tor  tin  aeniet  dm 
was  ■piritoal,  and  filial,  and  august  Instead  of  tlus,  it  ma  s^otm, 
■a,  aad  feaifol  antidpntioD.  I  had  do  peace,  and  hope  Hemed  » 
phanttHa  of  indeSoite  charactcriadca  ibat  contiuuaHjr  dnded  mjr 
gmp. 

"  One  tiling  that  marked  this  dark  hour,  or  rather  month,  ta  mf 
memory,  was  a  peculiar  conviction  of  ud  ;  not  onlj  of  its  saperla* 
tively  evil  nature,  that  deserves  all  that  God  denounces  i^pkisat  it  in 
His  word,  and  that  I  was  such  a  unner  as  His  truth  desoibca ;  but 
that  I  had  onDed  unutterably  much  against  Wa  Ooepel,  in  riig^ting 
it,  and  i^iecially  ag^nst  Hia  holy  vord,  in  daring  to  reaun  against 
it.  The  insolence  and  the  insnSeraUe  abcoiunatioD  of  suoh  n^jlect 
{^ '  the  oracles  of  Ood'  aj^ieared  to  me,  aa  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
gbodnees  and  the  greaUun  oi  their  adoraUe  Author,  aatonishii^y 
evil  I  And  Iwondered  why  IwBB  not  in  hell;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  go  tliero,  and  that  if  I  had  any  virtue  I  should  t^prove  of 
the  righteousness  and  excellency  of  such  a  measure,  as  what  ought  to 
be.  It  seemed  impossible  that  I  should  ever  be  saved — traudated  to 
those  halcyon  seats  of  God,  and  admitted  to  His  holy  presenco  tor- 
ever.  The  degree  of  these  ezerdscs,  depending,  in  part,  at  I  now 
suppose,  upon  the  singular  ardency  of  my  native  tempeiament,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  describe ;  and  would  scarcely  rehearse  to  my  nearest 
tiiend  the  fwms  of  excessive  perturbation  that  harrowed  up  my  soul 
^U  the  fearM  con^ct  was  over.  This  occurred  one  night,  on  my 
knees,  by  my  bedside.  The  service  of  prayer  had  before  seemed  at 
once  impossible  to  be,  by  me,  either  omitted  or  performed.  Then  it 
was  easy — it  was  delightful.  How  long  I  now  continued  praising, 
rather  than  praying,  in  this  posture,  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know, 
that  my  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  Uie  ^ory  of  God — the  chamber  lu- 
minous with  His  presence,  the  unirene  glorious  for  His  sake,  while 
halleluias  kept  me  delightfully  awake  until  morning ! 

"The  luminous  appearance  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  bed  where 
I  lay,  contained  from  tiie  sight  of  distant  objects,  which  the  darkness 
of  a  cloudy  November  night  (1812)  would  have  rendered  invisible 
had  there  been  no  intervenitig  drapery  to  deepen  it,  I  have  pur- 
posely mentioned,  and  now  proceed  to  ezphun,    A  sober  philosophy, 
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M  X  dien  Ihought,  ftnd  now  know,  can  perfectly  lesolre  it  The 
atste  of  one's  mind,  in  prc^rtion  to  the  inbenti^  of  its  affection,  n 
melancholy  or  mirthful,  as  vigorous  or  languid,  m  iint^;inatiTe  a 
plodding,  imparts  its  own  character  to  eiirromicHng  objects ;  and 
often  indoces  the  unsation  that  the  character  is  in  the  objecta,  and 
not  in  the  mind.  Nearly  the  same  sentiment  is  more  sdentificaUy 
given  by  that  great  &ther  of  sound  reasoning,  Lord  Baoon.  A  little 
obstinate  rationality,  aa  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  k^  me  then  and  nnce 
&Dm  the  profbnnd  or  the  sublime  of  religions  enthusiasm.  Had  I 
yielded  to  feeling,  to  ima^nation,  and  leeminff  renelation^  at  a  time 
when  the  genuine  inflnencea  of  the  Spirit  of  G)od  (as  I  believe)  bad 
made  me  happy  in  Him,  and  thrilled  my  soul  with  holy  ravishment, 
I  might  have  been  a  devont  TrntHmmi^  mtptred,  at  any  tiling  else,  in 
my  own  esteem.  But  the  balance  of  my  mind  was  restored  by  re- 
flection. 'He  truth  and  soberness  of  Christlani^  induced  that  re- 
flection, and  made  me  know  that  I  ought  to  exerdsA  my  undentond- 
ug,  and  'try  the  spirits'  in  every  direction,  before  I  trusted  tiiem. 
The  case  of  GoL  Gardner  I  had  previously  heard  or  read,  and  it  then 
recurred  to  me.  Were  it  not,  thought  I,  tliat  I  h^pen  to  know 
better,  I  could  see  and  tell  of  prodigies,  of  angelic  apparition  and 
miracnloaa  glory,  as  well  sa  others ;  and  now  it  seems  clear  to  me 
how  the  eicellent  Gardiner  was  deceived,  and  how  thonsande  cl  re- 
ligjons  enthusiaats  first  come  by  ihdr  commisfflon,  I  aioribe  it,  un- 
der God,  to  Hupmeer  of  HU  lerittm  truth  alone,  that  I  became  not 
then  a  disciple  cf  moonshine  and  extravagance.  The  wonder  is  the 
greater,  that  I  was  by  education  predlqwsed  to  it.  Hie  spring  of 
the  a&ectionB,  or  zeal  in  religion,  however  genuine^  requira  the  bal- 
aacerwheel  of  sound  scriptural  instruction  to  regulate  its  movemeuta 
and  •ecnre  its  utili^.  Much  am  7  indebted,  whom  nature  made  lo 
ardent,  and  education  so  moulded  to  enthusiasm — ^miich  do  I  ow6  to 
the  sobet  voice  of  Scripture,  for  all  the  steadiness  of  Uth,  the  sobri- 
ety of  character,  and  the  uniformity  of  action,  which  I  have  been 
enaUed,  In  Kune  degree  (yet  imperitetly),  to  eznaplify.  '  Having 
therefore  obtained  help  of  (}od,  1  eontlnnd  imto  this  dAy,  witness- 
ing both  to  small  and  great,  saying  Kon  oihsb  nmiab  than  those 
wbiehthe  prophets  and  Mosea  did  say  should  come.' — ^Acta  xxvi.  22. 
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My  soul  haa  often  leaped  for  joy  and  tbankfiilneaB  thit  tha  Gieat 
Shepherd  hath  so  led  and  kept  me  1  So  irill  Ha  ke^  tbrever  all 
who  tiuly  tnist  Him." 

**  Shortly  after  thU  I  caroe  to  the  concluuon  that  Ood  had  called 
me  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  pass  over  the  det^uls  of  self- 
flzamination  and  triab  m  this  relation,  through  which  I  waa  enabled 
to  pass,  by  the  help  of  God  speaking  to  me  in  His  word,  and  com- 
forting my  soul  at  the  throne  of  grace.  I  was  licensed  by  the  Prea- 
bytery  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  October,  1816,  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  and  orduned  to  that  office  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  at 
Mendham,  July  1,  181'/.  'Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
between  Mispeh  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Ebsn-ezeb, 
saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  u*.' " 

His  studies  in  divinity  were  prosecuted  partly  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  of  Newark,  and  afterwards  under  that 
of  the  late  Rev.  Drl  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

His  life  at  Mendham,  where  he  remained  four  years,  waa  very 
happy.  He  was  tho  only  minister  of  any  denomination  in  the  place, 
his  parish  was  extensive,  his  time,  thoughts,  and  sympathies  fully 
occupied,  and  his  church  increased  in  size  and  efficiency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1630  Mr.  Cox  removed  to  New  York,  haring 
accepted  a  second  call  from  the  Spring-street  Presbyterian  Church. 
Of  the  opening  of  his  life  here  we  are  able  to  present  his  own  inter- 
esting narration : 

"This  church  had  become  vacant  eleven  years  from  its  organiza- 
tion, by  the  reMgnation  of  its  first  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  Per- 
line,  D.  D.,  in  May,  1820.  This  excellent  man,  and  ctear-^ghted 
theologian,  afterwards  became  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Auburn,  New  York,  till  his  death,  February  12,  1830.  His  man- 
ners, so  characteristically  mild  and  non-aggressive,  his  way  of  read- 
ing every  word  of  his  sermons,  the  sparee  population  of  that  locality 
at  the  time,  and  other  incidental  causes  of  tho  sort,  eventuated  in 
the  non-BUCcess  of  his  pure  and  pious  ministry.  The  congregation 
was  small ;  and  so  deeply  in  debt,  and  so  increasingly  embarrassed, 
that  when  I  acceded  to  its  charge,  my  friends  deemed  it  an  enter- 
prise of  perilous  uncertainty,  and  many  seemed  to  enjoy  their  own 
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over-wue  pn^oiticstioiii  of  failure.  With  a  young  and  growing 
family,  I  came  to  the  city  of  New  Yo^  on  a  stipend  of  BUpport  re- 
Utively  much  less  than  the  income  I  reeigned  in  Mendham.  Hiere 
were  other  caueei  of  KTere  probation,  which  I  had  to  meet  and  feel 
in  my  new  and  more  ample  sphere. 

"The  state  of  theol<^  and  its  allied  controTereiea  at  that  time 
were  the  occasion  of  severe  and  all-surrounding  trials.  I  was  known 
tor  investigation  and  decision  in  my  views ;  as  also  to  preach,  as 
well  as  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  in  its  own 
nature  ample  and  appUcable  to  all  mankind ;  as  the  necessary  and 
the  appropriate  basis  of  salvation  offered,  virtually  and  in  foct,  at 
once  coudstently  and  uncerely,  by  God  himself|  to  every  ereattirt, 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Oo^l  The  other  party  held  it  to  be 
limited  every  way  to  the  elect  alone ;  and  wh^  a  preacher  held,  or 
which  of  the  two  p^es  he  joined,  on  this  cardinal  theme,  was  then 
the  criterion  of  his  standing,  and  indeed  the  great  qnesllon ;  as  now, 
indeed,  in  altered  times,  it  is  not,  or  it  seems  not,  so  practically  and 
socially  important  I  was  by  many  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man — 
avoided,  calumniated,  and  clandestinely  opposed,  with  many  a  wise 
and  prompt  prophecy  of  my  eventual  departure  from  the  &ith, 
nuunly  on  that  account.  Indeed,  I  found  the  infection  working 
among  my  own  people,  and  often  count«r- working  the  power  of  my 
Mcriptural  ministrationB.  This  induced  a  serious  crisis,  and  I  resolved 
manfully  to  preach  on  the  subject,  as  the  alternative  of  the  demission 
otmy  pastorate.  But  this  was  like  open  war.  As  a  prudent  pastor, 
I  first  consulted  the  Elders  of  my  church,  who  were  all  conversant 
with  existing  relations,  as  my  proper  ofBcial  advisers,  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  all  of  them  my  attached  and  confiding  personal  friends. 
Hiey  were  struck  with  surprise  and  fear  at  the  question.  With  one 
accord  they  answered,  '  No  I  you  will  ruin  us  if  you  do.  You  are 
too  young  in  the  i^ty,  in  office,  in  life,  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  task. 
It  will  awaken  controversy ;  it  will  geem  to  invite  it.  It  will  make 
war,  and  probably  insure  failure.  They  are  now  a&ud,  and  they 
will  leave  the  church  in  drovea.  We  are  in  debt  and  difficulty,  and 
any  special  stir  at  this  time  would  nun  us.'  And  so  they  said  alL 
"nuB  indeed  was  a  dilemma  c^  terrible  diatren.    To  do  what  seemed 
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to  be  do^,  wH,  in  all  human  fcraJtowiaft  to  da^my  aqr  iatii—% 
and  pcol»bIy  to  fiafut  my  plsoe.  To  eonfcnn  ydwtiiHy  to  Ab 
adrice  of  the  Seinan,  waa  lika  nolatiag  ootudtncfc  Afiart  fioa  flia 
bithiiil  connwU  of  my  belored  partner  and  axoellent  eoDqaakm  in 
lilc^  I  wemed  to  have  no  eartUy  at  hmnan  ^mpathwr  or  fti—d  in 
needL  I  had  Oxa,  howere^  that  was  aiqieriiuman,  and  to  Him  I 
had  learned,  not  then  flnt,  to  naort.  Iba  naohwaa,  Oiat  aazt 
Lud'i  day  moming^  at  the  laat  ot  the  pnUic  notions  I  ainonnead, 
'  la  the  afternoon,  by  the  will  of  God,  I  propoae  to  preaoh  a  lactoae^ 
introdnotory  to  a  leTua— 'periiape  twenty — on  tin  gnat  anlijaat  «f 
tba  atooemeut  of  Chiiat;  ita  natan^  ita  neceHky,  ita  axtet,  ibt 
divine  wisdom,  and  ita  ^oriooa  ralatknia  to  the  thrau  and  the  frot- 
atool,  to  God  and  to  man ;  in  which  I  shall  attempt  to  diow  aad 
identify  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Boriptnrea,  at  large^  anawering 
all  cnirent  and  important  ohjectioni^  and  vindicating  the  tnOi  of 
Qod  and  the  proper  bana  of  the  mioiatratiixit  of  the  Goqiel,  on  d>at 
grand  and  cardiaal  topic  of  onr  faith.' 

"ThisDudequitfi  ascosatioD.  All  seemed  to  wait  and  w<»ider.  I 
Alt  the  crina.  The  officers  of  the  Church  feared  and  comnwmsd 
with  each  other,  in  snnethiDg  like  dismay.  In  the  afiemoon,  ^ 
result,  seemed  promlung.  The  house  was  fiill — strangers,  Ilot»■ta3toR^ 
sage  watoheiB,  heicey-honters,  and  a  mixed  congregation,  were  there^ 
in  the  gaUeries;  and  the  result  was  perfect  success.  I  reodved 
thanks,  acknowledgments,  and,  above  all,  ctmverta.  The  Church 
grew  aad  prospered.  The  debt  began  to  grow  lees  and  len.  Many 
things  now  combined  to  confiim  and  augment  this  prosperooa  state 
of  things.  The  house  was  too  small  for  the  peopla  In  1B24  they 
began  to  build  in  Laight«treet,  comer  of  Varick.  Angaat  28, 182S, 
that  sanctuary  was  occupied  and  dedicated.  It  waa  continoally 
filled,  and  the  Church  became  increasingly  potentiaL  In  the  great 
revival  of  1B80-31,  its  aisles  were  crowded  with  professing  converts 
On  one  occasion,  125  stood  together  there,  and  [Htiieased  the  religion 
of  Christ,  with  joy  and  high  deci^on — many  of  whwn  endure  to  this 
iaj,  as  Christians,  Ini^t  and  usefiil  in  the  vorid." 

April  10, 1833,  Dr.  Coz  sailed  for  Earope,his  health  being  broken 
I^gieatUbon.    Ha  travelled  extennvdy  thnogfa Omat  Britam  aad 
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Irel&nd ;  as  also  in  Fiance,  Switzerland,  Gemuny,  snd  Holland ;  n- 
loming  in  about  seven  months  with  improred  healtli. 

In  the  apring  of  1834,  Dr.  Coz  was  hmted  to  the  ProfmsoiBhip  of 
S&cred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  at  Auburn,  which,  on  being 
renewed  in  the  fidl,  was  accepted. 

Here  he  remained  till  May,  1887,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Ohuich  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  says,  "My 
tnnslation  from  the  chair  again  to  the  pulpit,  and  espedally  in 
this  vicinage  of  my  former  pastOTate,  iras  pregnant  with  events 
and  associated  with  resnlts,  partly  foreseen,  yet  in  great  part  ntteriy 
unanticipated,  which  ezaoted  boia  my  principles  and  my  asddnities 
d  service  in  the  Church,  neir  sacriBcee  and  extraordinary  efibris, 
both  of  severe  trial  and  of  perilous  responsibility.  The  controver* 
ties  and  parties  that  had  agitated  the  FTeebyterian  Church  at  la^;e, 
diiefly  in  her  ministry,  yet  increasingly,  for  mainly  the  whole  of  the 
present  century,  now  found  their  crisis ;  and  the  same  month  in 
which  I  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ifew  York  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Church,  those  memorable  and  monstrous  acts  of  exscinding  were 
accomplished  in  the  tieneral  Assembly  at  Hiiladelphia,  from  which 
the  bisection  of  that  large  and  venerable  communion  necessarily  re- 
anlted,  and  two  denominations,  as  they  are  now  oi^anicslly  distin- 
guidied,  then  commenced  their  separate  ministrations.  As  a  lover 
of  order  and  h'berty,  under  the  supremacy  of  constitutional  law,  in 
CSiurch  and  in  State,  it  was  not  according  to  my  antecedents  of  diar- 
acter  or  history,  that  I  should  be  nentnl,  or  indifferent  at  such  a 
seftson  of  revolution  and  perilous  aggremons,  in  the  denomination 
of  my  cherished  preference  asd  attachment.  My  people,  too,  whose 
sympatliieB  were  mainly  with  me,  needed  a  pastor,  under  God,  who 
could  meet  tJio  occasion  and  show  himself  a  man ;  indeed  it  was 
the  denderatnm  in  every  church,  as  in  the  dap  of  David,  tliat 
officers  should  be  found  to  guide  them,  competent  and  valiant,  like 
'  the  children  of  Issachar,  who  were  men  that  had  understanding 
of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do ;  the  heads  of  them 
were  two  hundred,  and  all  their  brethren  were  at  their  command- 
ment."* 

"Ilie  result  was  fblJdtous:  tiie  congregation  was  kept  from  con- 
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fiuioD,  and  coatiniuilly  enlarged.  On  mj  retiring,  tfa«  commimi- 
canU  of  this  Church  were  more  than  one  thoiuaiid ;  and  for  ordw, 
unity,  MnndnetB  in  the  faith,  religious  preference  and  attachment, 
there  are  fow  churches,  anprhere,  more  compact  or  exemplai;  and 
distinguished;  while  in  acts  of  munificence  and  deeds  of  Chriatiao 
charity  to  manlnnd,  their  character  is  well  estahlished,  their  useful- 
ness steady  and  principled,  and  atiU  increaung." 

In  May,  1846,  Dr.  Cox  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Oeneial 
Assembly  of  the  Freabyterian  Church,  and  received  a  onanhnout 
vote  of  tlianks,  at  the  end  of  a  difficult  series  of  sessions  of  that 
venerable  body,  "for  the  ability,  impartJali^,  and  kdndness"  with 
which  he  had  preuded  over  them,  and  conducted  their  deliberaticns 
to  happy  results. 

In  August,  1846,  Dr.  Coz  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal AlUance  in  London.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  his  return  in  Uie 
steamer  Great  Britoiu. 

On  the  last  Sabbitth  of  April,  1S54,  Dr.  Cor  preached  his  fere- 
well  sermon  to  hia  Church,  and  retired  to  Owego,  N,  Y.;  an  affec- 
tion of  the  threat  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  all 
pastoral  duties,  esjiccially  in  Brooklyn,  as  the  sea  air  proved  an 
excitant  to  the  compkint.  Ilis  lioaltli  in  other  respects  is  excellent, 
and  ho  preaches  nearly  every  Sabbath.  His  people  were  veiy  gene- 
rous in  tlK'ir  farewell  prorision  for  their  long-tried  pastor. 

Dr.  CoK  was  married  April  7,  181T,  to  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Aarou  Cleaveland,  of  Connecticut  They  hare  had  dx  sons  and 
nine  daughters.  Two  sons  and  four  daughters  have  been  removed 
by  death.    Tbey  have  a  number  of  grandchildren. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  the  degree  of  D,  D.  was  conferred  on  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  by  Williams  College,  which  gave  occasion  tot 
the  "  semi-lunar  fardels"  letter,  of  which  we  reprint  the  first  and  best 
half.  It  is  dated  November  16,  1825,  and  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Observer : 

"  Awake,  my  St.  John  I  Icavo  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings," — £auT  oh  Mar. 

"  Mesebs.  EntTOBfi ; — ^In  your  paper,  I  believe,  the  paragraph  first 
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met  my  eye,  that  the  Trust«e8  of  Williams  College,  MasBuchosetts, 
hnH  taken  with  my  name  the  Tery  customsiy  liberties  of  attaching 
D.  D.  to  it  Through  the  same  'public  organ  of  report,'  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  announdng  that  /  mil  not  aectpt  of  ike  appendage! 
My  name  is  my  property,  and  my  right  to  regulate  it  in  the  premises 
will  not  be  questioned. 

"  I  know  that  the  question  will  occur :  Why  Iku  tardinen  of  tteo 
montht  ?  It  was  not  owing  to  any  cbsnge  of  sentJment  as  to  the 
peifect  worthlessnesB  of  the  b^atelle,  or  to  its  ntt«r  and  cumbrous 
inutility,  or  to  tbe  injudicious  frequency  and  indiscriminate  com- 
monness of  its  modem  oonfermenL  Its  frequency  has  made  it 
'  common,'  if  not '  unclean.'  It  has  become  the  caricature  of  great- 
ness, the  senility  of  colleges,  and  the  ni^tmaie  of  the  Church.  In 
the  promiscuous  di^rsiou  of  these  honors,  they  are  no  test  of  com- 
petency ;  talents  are  scarcely  a  recommendation,  ignorance  seldom  a 
protectioD,  juTenility  itself  no  disqualification.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  ever  and  incressingly  viewed  the  whole  system,  especially  in 
the  pure  light  of  Heaven,  as  a  fabrio  of  theological  foppety  and 
dotage  and  disparagement,  that  does  real  harm,  but  no  imaginable 
good ;  unless  it  be  good  to  help  pride,  envy,  and  worldly  magnifi- 
cence into  the  places  of  consecrated  affinity  and  hallowed  relation. 
It  seems  '  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe,  the  worse  for  what  it  stuns.' 
It  ought  to  be  put  down,  because  it  is  too  wretched  to  grace  eleva- 
tion, and  too  light  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  Down  it  must  go,  if 
the  Church  will  but  look  at  it,  for  it  cannot  bear  inspection.  Like 
othtf  'tares,'  it  grows  while  'men  sleep.'  It  is  high  time — thk 
apiarr  ov  thb  aoe  dbuakds  it — that  this  mania  of  graduating 
should  itself  be  graduated,  and  that  without  &vor,  in  tbe  enlight- 
ened estimaUon  of  the  public  Ilaque  xllttd  Catsianum,  cui  bono 
FCKRTT,  in  hU  ptrsonit  valeat.  The  cut  bono  question,  in  reference 
to  these  academico-theolo^cal  degrees,  and  for  the  beat  possible 
reason,  has  never  been  answered.  It  is  an  afi'air  that  belongs  to 
another  category ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ffood,  but  only  with — 
honor.  My  tardiuess,  therefore,  has  not  arisen  frvm  any  hesitation 
as  to  the  proper  pouderosity  of  D.  D.  Feathers  are  soon  weighed ; 
and  lome  of  superb  hues,  while  they  glitter  in  the  sun,  are  remarkar 
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ble  for  levity  and  ennescsnoe  vhen  they  come  in  oontaot  iritli  the 
wind  (Job  xii.  18).  But  tha  difficulty  of  my  predicament  !■  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  relatioDs.  I  caimot  dieenthrall  myself  witluiit  en 
inraaJoD — Hccming  or  real — of  the  prerogatives  of  t}ie  order.  Toor 
name  niust  wear  the  lemi-liiiiar  &rdels  throngli  life.  Your  memoiy 
will  travel  to  your  children's  children,  perhaps  to  the  fburtli  geustn- 
tion,  under  stride  and  pressure  of  the  monstrous  incubus.  S«ne 
stra^leiB  of  a  remoter  posterity,  that  may  never  hear  any  thii^ 
about  you,  other  than  that  Dr.  Somebody  was  cme  of  their  anocatoi^ 
may  be  able  to  infer,  from  such  premises,  only  that  he  was  a  detgy- 
man  who  owned  and  probably  loved  titles.  I  would  tather  that  my 
posterity,  as  long  as  I  am  remembned  at  all,  ^ould  know  tint  I 
was  a  minister  and  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  K  the  angel  of  tanth 
may  bo  commiwioued  to  write  this  on  my  tombstone^  I  i^ioold  sik 
DO  other  TGcognitioD  in  the  present  world.  The  coodition  of  * 
clorgjimm  unexpectedly  doctorated,  is  in  that  respect  so  peculiarly 
trying,  tlint  Hj-inpatliy  crq  be  expected  only  &om  experience  I 
never  comp.issiomit«d  such  a  dilemma,  nor  entertained  one  brotheriy 
idea  of  its  severity,  till  I  was  myself  a  proper  object  of  compassiott. 
Several  discreet  and  excellent  friends  of  the  laity  advised  me  to  the 
course  of  tadtumity.  But  I  have  ever  found,  when  reflection  has 
risen  above  mere  impreasions,  that  in  his  own  case  a  man  most  at 
last  bo  hta  own  counsellor. 

"  One  Belf-approving  hour,  whole  jeorv  outwdgbs 
Of  stupid  xtATers,  and  of  loud  buzmg ; 
And  more  true  joy  the  Christisn  '  exiled  feeb,' 
Than  monarchs  'with  their  senates  at  thdr  heels!'" 

Dr.  Cox  slates  his  leading  ideas  of  fiuth  and  preaching  in  the  fol> 
lowing  wtads : 

"  I  consider  the  Gospel,  as  revealed  in  the  Hdy  Scriptures,  as  a 
finished  and  glorious  revelation  of  God  to  men ;  as  in  system  a  grand 
and  harmonious  unit,  never  to  bo  altered,  sophisticated,  or  modified, 
by  human  wisdom  or  authority ;  as  a  ^orious  deposit  made  with 
the  Church  for  our  vigilant  conservatioD,  our  universal  propagation, 
our  personal  confiwmity,  our  sfnritual  obedience ;  and  so  tat  oor  aal- 
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ntion  and  that  of  our  fmootu  i^spnng.  Hence  I  have  umed  to 
defend  it,  impartiallj'  and  ooarageooaly,  againet  all  modiGera,  all  cor- 
npten,  all  couDt«Tfeit«n ;  and  in  doing  this,  Bystematically  and  ha- 
bitnally,  it  may  not  seem  stnuige  if  sometimes  I  should  have  been 
misnndentood  or  maligned.  To  refute  error  and  reject  all  subeti- 
tutei  for  truth,  is  my  neowBaiy  daty ;  and  I  diBtinguish,  if  othen  do 
not,  between  penonaUty  and  spite  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tefdting 
eiTor  in  honor  of  truth  on  the  other.  Can  we  not  love  men  without 
loring  their  erron  I  May  we  not  refute  error,  witiiont  trnMcending 
the  legitimate  boundaries  (tf  the  ctanmiiDon,  aa  minj«len  of  Christ! 
My  preaching  haa  been  mai^d,  and  eometimes  censured,  too,  ior  my 
uncompTomiang  and  aD-pwrading  Proteetantism.  If  my  aigomenta 
could  be  refuted  as  easily  as  hated,  it  is  poeaible  that  they  would 
only  have  been  either  despised  for  their  lerity,  or  broken  and  dis- 
persed for  want  of  stnictural  solidity.  Neither  of  these  counes 
has  been  found  by  opponoats  w  easy  or  as  eligible  as  their  own — 
which  is  the  more  Tulgai  one  1  It  may  be  bz  easier  for  some  casuists 
to  erect  their  own  like  or  dislike  into  a  criterion,  than  to  meet  argn- 
uent  with  superior  eridenoe,  and  to  break  a  pn^rasition  by  the  fair 
onset  of  honest  demonstnttiMi.  The  Bible  is  my  text-book,  creed, 
and  religion.  It  is  the  grand  theeaums  of  inspired  wisdom ;  and 
nothing  is  true  or  salutary  that  supersedes,  en;  di^iarages,  or  contra- 
dicts it  It  is  the  only  im^ired  classic  in  the  world ;  for  antiquity, 
nnrivalled ;  as  for  various  othn  excellences,  entirely  paramount, 
preeminent,  supreme. 

"  If  in  all  diis  view  of  the  great  matter  I  am  at  all  in  error,  I  err 
only  with  the  greatest  men,  the  most  learned  chieftains,  the  moat 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  Church  nnce  the  fathers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  rince  the  timee  of  primitive  antiquity,  indoding  the  mlnia- 
tiatbns  of  the  apostles  themselves.  What  God  says  is  truth,  with 
heaven  and  earth,  time  and  eternity  subor<^nate ;  and  all  creation 
boond  to  do  it  homage,  oral  or  written ;  always  incomparable,  always 
the  same.  It  is  not,  therefore,  what  says  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John, 
but  what  Ood  says  by  any  one  of  them,  that  commands  my  devout 
conformity." 

Vmn  the  book  entitled  "  Literviews,  IfanMnhle  and  Useful,  from 
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Diai;  and  Memory  reproduced,"  published  by  the  Hatpen,  wa  make 
the  following  extract,  which  is  the  close  of  an  iDterriew  with  two 
Uormon  apostlea,  who  introduced  thenuwlTee  with  unooth  woidBi 
tceking  to  make  a  oouvert  of  the  divine. 

Dr.  Cox  Baya, "  Fray,  be  quile  calm.  I  can  refdte  all  that  inatautly 
on  the  authority  of  two  apostles.  Instead  of  liar,  hypocrite,  repro- 
bate, I  am,  you  remember, '  Brothet  Cox,  a  man  of  Crod,  a  friend  of 
Uuth,  a  lover  of  righteousueas,  and  a  preacher  of  the  GoepeL'  This 
b  a  great  honor — quite  a  Iiigb  and  a  memorable  endoraemenL  It 
ia,  at  least,  the  exalted  character  I  had  a  few  houn  unoe.  If  I  htm 
it  not  yet,  but  have  grown  bo  bad  all  at  once,  as  you  now  denoonce 
me,  it  must  be  because  I  have  been  some  time  in  your  conqtai^. 
Hie  audents  say — 

Nemo  repente  tiu|dsdmtis. 
That  is,  no  man  can  get  astray 
From  rectitude's  habitual  my 
All  in  one  moment,  hour,  or  day. 

"But  your  recorded  encomium,  gentlemen,  I  shall  remember,  as 
I  pray  yon  not  to  forget  it.  Think  what  apostolic  authority  !  what 
rich  commendation !  what  a  glorious  epitaph  !  Such  honor  never 
hnppcncd  to  mo  before.  Few  things  in  this  world  equal  it.  Some 
of  your  initiated  disciples,  real  Latter-day  Saints,  might  be  lifttd  up 
teith  it  abofc  measure,  might  bo  spiritually  proud — though  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  some  humility  for  all.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen, 
that  canonization  itself  from  the  Pope  of  Rome — yea,  canonization 
itself  is  inferior — not  even  this  incomprehensible  honor,  with  the 
entail  of  purgatory  as  a  rare  mercy  and  a  pontiff's  privilege,  for 
about  two  thousand  years  only,  can  surpass,  in  my  estimation,  the 
apostolic  honors  you — 

"  lit  Apostle,  Sir,  I  have  no  respect  or  care  for  you. 

"  2d  ApoitU.  Yes,  sir ;  hypocrite  hardened — 

"Dr.  Cox.  Silence,  gentlemen.  You  are  now  gdng  rather  too 
&r.  There  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  my  becoming  a  Latter- 
day  saint,  you  perceive.  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  wish  not  to 
break  it.    I  have  read  of  the  like  before.    You  are  just  such  apostles 
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proved  as  aie  described  in  Ii«T.  ii.  2,  and  in  2  Cor.  li.  12-lfi.  Go, 
read  and  ponder  your  character  and  yonr  doom.  You  are  base  and 
horrible  impoeton.  It  is  ver^  plain  who  sent  yon,  and  how  equally 
deceived  and  criminal  you  are  in  your  inspired  assurance ;  that  I 
was  to  be  yonr  convert  and  your  champion,  and  as  such  promoted 
in  your  kingdom,  and  among  your  kind  of  sunU.  I  have  done ! 
You  need  make  no  reply.  Now,  I  have  only  two  more  things  to 
say ;  the  first,  thia  ia  my  study ;  the  second,  there  is  the  door ;  make 
reclilineari  in  quick  lirne,  and  leave  the  premises  immediately.  I 
am  not  your  brother  or  your  dnpe." 


We  have  thus  been  enabled,  by  collections  &om  various  soorces, 
to  present  a  brief  history  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Coi,  which  is  almost  au- 
tobiographical. His  ezperienco  has  been  one  of  hearty  work,  of  re- 
ciprocal affections,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  additions  te  the 
Chiurch,  of  remarkable  frnits.  It  has  also  been  one  of  an  unusual 
number  of  emergendes.  The  be^^noing  of  his  religions  life  was 
a  trying  experience,  in  the  separation  from  the  faith  of  his  fiithera 
and  the  simdering  from  his  mother  and  his  friends. 

The  beginning  of  his  professional  life  was  a  trying  experience,  as 
his  orthodoxy  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
I^iia,  before  which  be  had  presented  himself  for  examination  and 
his  reo<^nition  as  a  nunister  bitterly  opposed.  He  seemed  at  one 
time  on  the  point  of  being  left  a  discarded  object  of  his  early  connec- 
tion and  a  rejected  outcast  of  the  new. 

The  b^inning  of  his  New  York  life  was  a  trying  experience,  which 
is  described  in  his  own  words.  And  the  opening  of  his  Brooklyn 
life,  which  he  also  portrays,  partook  of  the  same  character.  In  ad- 
dition, he  at  one  time  suffered  severely  as  a  champion  of  the  anti- 
alavery  cause,  which  experience  deserves  more  than  a  mere  reference. 

On  the  first  day  (^  October,  1833,  there  appeared  throughout  the 
atj  of  New  York  postbills  with  tlie  following  call : 

"  ^Die  Friend*  of  the  immediate  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
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States  utt  requested  to  meet  at  Clinton  Hall,  on  Wedneedfty  erau- 
iag,  2d  October,  at  half-paat  eeTon  o'dock,  to  form  a  New  Tod:  Gty 
Anti-elareiy  Society. 

"  Ommittee :  loetaa.  Learitt,  Jolm  Banldii,  William  Goodell,  WO- 
liam  Green,  Jr^  Lewis  Tappan." 

The  ngnere  (it  is  jnit  to  allow,  in  accordance  villi  tbeir  own 
pnblio  aueTerationa,  and  the  drcunutancea  of  ihe  case)  did  not  aih 
tidpate  ozcitiDg  disturbance  or  aiounng  o^Mnlion.  But  to  thor 
surpriM,  the  newep^n  took  the  matter  up^  denonnced  the  more- 
ment  and  its  oii^natois,  stJired  up  the  people  by  inflammat^uy  a^ 
peals,  and  declared  that  the  monster  of  Anti-slavery  must  be  dther 
destroyed  in  the  womb,  or  strangled  on  its  fiist  appearance.  Such 
was  the  exdtement  and  consequent  dtead  of  violence,  that  the 
IVustees  of  Clinton  Hall  declined  to  fulfil  their  engagement  to  let 
the  Hall,  and  repeated  applicatione  for  the  use  of  other  audience- 
rooms  proved  unavailing.  In  the  mean  time  advestisements  and 
poetbllls  appeared  throughout  the  dty,  inciting  a  rally  of  the  people 
at  Clinton  Hall  on  tlio  evening  of  October  2d,  to  crush  out,  at  ila 
first  breath,  the  Anti-slavery  movement.    The  call  read  as  follows: 

"XOnCE 

"to  all  persohs  trou  thx  south. 

"  All  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  a  meeting  called  by  J. 

Leaiitf,  W.  Goodell,  W.  Greene,  Jr.,  J.  Rankin,  and  L.  Tappan,  at 

Clinton  TTall,  tliis  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  are  requested  to  attend 

at  the  same  hour  and  place. 

"(Signed)  Makt  Southebkebs. 

"N.  B. — All  citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  manifest  the  trut 
feeling  of  the  State  on  this  subject,  are  requested  to  attend." 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  ngners  to  the  Anti-slavery  call  was 
a  trustee  of  Chatham-street  Chapel;*  and  by  his  influence  the 
lectnre-room  (which  would  hold  abont  three  hundred  people),  was 

•  Thli  Ctispel  is  dcMribed  in  tiie  slMteb  of  Hi.  Kik 
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secuKd  for  die  meeting,  and  word  quietly  disseminated  to  that 
eSeet. 

To  the  Southern  meedng  the  crowd  gathered  at  an  early  hour, 
and  in  inunense  nnmben,  and  soon  adjourned  to  Tanunai^  Hall ; 
but  "The  Wigwam"  vaa  entirely  too  Btrut,  and  thousands  filled  the 
space  in  front. 

At  the  same  time  there  gathered  in  Chatham'Street  Chapel 
(only  a  few  blocks  distant  on  a  direct  route)  a  company  of  fifty- 
three  men  (among  whom  were  tcane  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends),  and 
one  woman.  fVom  fear  of  distnrbance,  the  iron  gatee  of  the  yard 
were  locked,  and  the  doors  of  the  lectnre-room  bolted.  The  ohajr^ 
maa  of  the  meeting  had  hardly  been  selected,  before  the  sexton 
whispered  to  him  that  a  fierce  crowd  was  gathering  in  &ont  of  the 
building.  After  prayer  had  been  ofiered,  it  wm  remarked  that  in 
view  of  the  gathering  of  a  mob,  it  would  be  adYiskble,  while  ezer- 
aang  all  due  dehberalion,  to  proceed  to  bumnen  with  becoming 
{Romptneas ;  and  the  motioii  was  made,  seconded,  and  carried,  that 
"we  do  now  form  the  Antj-Blaveiy  Socie^  of  New  York."  A 
oommittee  was  appcunted  to  draft  a  constitution,  which  (as  is  usual 
on  Buch  occauons)  was  found  to  be  already  prepared  with  care, 
"ntis  was  read,  article  by  article ;  two  amendments  propoeed  and 
accepted ;  and  the  whole  adopted.  Offioeca  were  then  elected ;  a 
committee  appcnnted  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  meeting  to  the 
duly  papen;  and  adjournment "  without  day,"  moved  and  cairied. 
Hie  meeting  ooca[Hed  thirty  minutes. 

During  this  time  the  crowd  outude  had  increased  rapiiUy  in  tax 
and  excitement ;  the  sexton,  as  look-out,  was  reporting  prognes  and 
advising  expedition ;  the  iron  gates  were  besieged  and  Bt«»med ;  the 
meeting  innde  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  through  the  secret  pas- 
sages of  the  old  theatre  to  the  other  street ;  and  just  as  the  last 
man  vanished,  the  mob  burst  in  through  ir<xi,  and  baiB,  and 
bolla — ^no,  not  the  last  man,  for  Isaac  T.  Hofpxk  quietly  asserted 
that  it  wsa  sgainit  his  principlee  thus  to  go  out  <tf  s  back  doOT 
unless  thrown  out,  and  ha  alone  met  the  sweefang  tide.  "With  his 
usual  SDccees,  however,  h«  suatuned  iko  violence,  being  "  nothing 
but  a  Quaker,"  as  the  crowd  said ;  who,  thereupon,  proceeded  to 
24 
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call  ft  mock  meeting,  foidng  into  the  chajr  a  nngtO)  whom  thflf 
b4ul  brought  with  them,  and  giving  him  the  name  of  Arthur  X^ 
pan.  From  "  Aithnr  Tappan"  therefore  they  demanded  a  fioKh, 
and  the  frightened  negro  waa  forced  to  stand  up  and  talk.  He 
qioke  aa  fiidlowB : 

"  Gemmnn"  (cheeiv,  and  cries  of  "  Oo  it,  Arthur,"  "  Btir  iqp  tbs 
nigger,"  "  That's  it,"  "  Three  cheen  for  our  side,"  Ao,  kc) ;  "  Qem- 
mnn,  Fse  a  poor,  ignorant  nigger.  I  am  not,  genimun,  I  am  sot 
eom-pe-tent  to  speak  before  snoh  an  assemblii^  aa  what  dia  it," 
(Criee  of  "  Qo  on,  Oo  on.")  "  Well,  gemmon,  if  70D  inniti  that  1 
go  on,  all  Tv6  got  for  to  say  is  this,  that  my  Bible  tells  me  that  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men"  (cheers  and  langhlBr) ; 
"and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  gemmun,>a7s  as  that  all  man 
it,  oreatfld  equal,  and  poaseaaed  of  certain  in-at^^iable  t^l^  amo^ 
which,  gemmun,  are  life,  ubkbtt,  and  the — "  (ahout^  cheery  eoaa, 
and  immense  good-humor,  in  which  fortan&te  state  of  feding  the 
crowd  witlidrew). 

Meanwhile,  the  "Committee  on  Publication"  were  hard  at  wwi 
preparing  their  account  for  the  morning  joumate.  Copies  ware  tai- 
nished  to  the  foremen  about  one  o'clock — the  efficacy  of  money  de- 
monstrated, and  the  next  morning  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  had 
two  articles — an  editorial  headed,  "  GaKAr  Ppbuc  Meetino  ! — The 
AaiTATOHs  Defeated  ! — The  Constituiios  TRnmpHAKT  I"  and  an 
article  giving  an  account  of  the  "  Forraaljon  of  the  New  York  Anti- 
slavery  Society."  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its  editorial  on  the 
matter,  used  the  following  language  :* 

"  These  '  many  Southerners'  were  probably  a  handfiil  of '  Northeni 
fimatice,'  who,  not  content  with  enjoying  their  own  opinions,  and  ut- 
tering them  when  and  where  they  pleased,  were  anxious  to  prevent 
others  from  enjoying  the  same  privilege.  But  whether  Northeni 
or  Southern,  they  ha\'e  mistaken  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  ir 
they  imagine  a  cause,  be  it  ever  so  bad,  can  be  permanently  injured 
by  such  disgracefiil  proceedings.  '  The  blood  of  the  tnartyn,'  it  is 
said,  *  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;'  and  persecution  in  any  form,  or 
against  an^  set  of  (^inioni,  is  very  apt  to  produce  reaction.  In  this 
*  Jeor.  Own.,  Oet.  S,  ISSt. 
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oomitry  dtere  is  no  sach  Uiing  aa  putting  doirn  error  by^  phyaicBl 
Ibrce,  or  any  tiung  equivalent  theretn>  If  Fanny  Wright  and  Robert 
Dale  Ovren,  in  their  late  mission  to  New  York,  had  met  with  thi< 
kind  of  c^pontion,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  belch  out  thdr  poi- 
son at  pleasure,  it  is  more  than  probaUe  tiiey  would  have  found, 
both  Ibr  themaelTcs  and  their  doctrinee,  a  permanent  lodgment 
among  ns.  As  it  vaa,  they  aoon  exhauBt«d  their  icsouroes,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  other  shoree,  followed  by  the  pty  and  disgust  of 
almost  onr  whole  popolation.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  alludli^ 
to  this  case  for  the  sake  of  invidious  oompariaon,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  The  immediate  Emandpationiata,  thovgh 
unbracing  but  a  small  part  of  our  population,  enroll  among  th«r 
mimbers  many  gentlemen  of  exalted  worth,  and  who,  whatever  may 
be  th^  errors  on  this  subject,  will  be  remembersd  and  honored  long 
after  the  tongues  of  thdr  traducers  shidl  be  rilent  in  the  grave. 

"But  it  is  not  upon  this  ground  merdy,  that  we  ocHidemn  the 
proceedings  of  last  evening.  Though  the  individnala  lefcned  to 
were  men  of  the  feeblest  intellect  and  of  the  most  worthlesi  durac- 
ter,  we  would  still  maintain  t&at  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  ibsem- 
bte  and  malra  speeches,  free  from  interrtqitibn  and  insult,  as  any  of 
their  oppoaers.  What  sort  of  toleration  is  that  jMch.  bean  Irith 
those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion  I  Just  such  as  nuy  be' Ibnnd  in 
Spun,  or  TuAey,  or  in  Uie  dominions  of  the  Csar.  The  enenoe  of 
toleratioQ  is,  to  bear  with  thoee  who  dSfer  from  us ;  and  with  <^nn- 
iona  which  we  hold  in  utter  aUionenoe.  There  are  plenty  iX  men 
in  this  country,  and  plenty  of  editors,  who  are  staunch  advocates  of 
toleration  on  paper,  but  the  moment  you  touch  a  subject  in  which 
they  feel  deeply,  their  liberality  has  Tanished  into  smoke.  Toleration 
is  very  good  when  it  implies  to  themselves,  but  when  it  is  called  for 
in  favor  of  others,  and  when  thty  are  the  persons  to  exerdse  it,  that 
alters  the  case  materially.  It  is  no  longer  your  bnll  that  has  killed 
one  of  my  oien,  ♦  •  •  •  • 

"We  said  that  oammon  interttt  required  that  puUic  meetings 
should  not  be  interruptod.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  interrupt  a  Odoni- 
cation  meeting  as  an  Abolition  meeting.  A  very  few  persons  lof- 
fioe  to  aocomplish  the  object    Iliey  hare  only  to  make  more  none 
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thm  the  apeaker,  utd  tlia  worii  b  done.  And  whit  entvpiw,  good 
or  b«d,  has  not  its  oppoaen  I  Ko  one.  Let,  then,  the  piiitdpk  b* 
eataUiahed,  that  anjr  bevr  of  gmtlemen  or  Tagabonda  vaj  innde 
the  peace  (t  a  meetiiig  the  deaign  of  which  thej  diaappron  (or 
pnfeM  to  diaapprore,  for  the  sake  of  haring  a  nw),  and  wlurt  will 
bo  the  conaeqaence  1  Whj,  that  all  public  meetiiiga  wiU  b«  at  tJw 
men^  of  the  eril-mmded.  lliere  is  no  line  of  diatlnctiaD  whick 
can  be  drawn.  We  laj,  then,  that  all  parties^  on  all  anfajeets,  an 
interested  in  putting  down  the  diagraceful  [wactioe. 

"  We  are  happf  to  beliere  that  whoever  else  i>  impUeated  i*  tbe 
tranaaotiona  of  laat  erenii^,  the  Ckdonination  Sode^  ia  nob  Hie 
•  Commercial  Advertiaer,*  whidt  ia'  more  the  organ  of  that  Sode^ 
than  KD.J  other  papei  in  this  d^,  foresaw  the  intenoptiiHt,  and  at- 
lered  its  •gtt/ioA  agiuut  ib 

"  After  all,  it  appears  that  the  immediate  emandpatiomats  out- 
generalled  their  opposers ;  for  while  the  latter  were  bedewing  Clin- 
ton Hall,  or  wasting  wind  at  Tammany  Hall,  the  fbmier  were 
quietly  adopting  thdr  Constitution  at  ChathanMtreet  CbapeL  Hist 
had  but  just  adjourned,  we  understand,  when  the  din  of  the  inrading 
anny,  as  it  approached  irom  Tammany  Hall,  fell  upon  their  eon; 
and  before  the  audience  was  furly  out  of  the  Cb^l,  the  flood 
poured  in  through  the  gates,  as  if  they  would  take  it  by  storm. 
But  lo !  they  were  too  late ;  the  Anti-elareiy  Sode^  had  been 
formed,  the  Constitution  adopted,  and  the  meeting  tAymaai !  So 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  home. 

'He  King  of  France,  with  eight;  thoosaad  men, 
Marched  np  the  hm,  and  then  marched  down  ^^n.'  " 

In  reply  to  this,  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer"  levied  a  blaiing 
broadside,  of  which  we  present  the  following  missile : 

"  Tii»  <  Journal  of  Commerce'  is  the  principal  organ  tA  Fanati- 
cism and  Hjrpocrisy  in  this  city ;  the  advocate  of  every  measuie 
calculated,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  character 
of  our  country,  our  people,  our  wives,  our  mothers,  dsten,  and 
dau^len."* 

■  Courier  uid  Snqniter,  Ootober  S,  IBM. 
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In  another  number,  the  "Courier  and  Enqniret^  had  the  fol- 
loving: 

"  tliere  can  no  longer  be  any  doabt  of  the  objecti  of  these  Fa- 
n&ticB,  nor  of  the  tendencyof  their  proceedings;  and  it  becomes  the 
dnty  of  entj  good  dtixen  to  frown  upon  them,  as  dangerous  to  the 
harmony  at  the  connliy,  and  haurdous  to  the  property  and  lives  of 
our  Sonthem  brethren. 

"  What,  then,  is  to  be  dona  i  An  we  tamely  to  look  on,  and  see 
this  most  dangeroiu  speues  of  fimatidsm  extending  its^  Ihrongfa 
society,  until  at  length  it  acquires  a  foothold  among  us  sufficient  to 
indoce  those  partaking  of  it  to  array  themselves  openly,  as  they  now 
are  secretly,  agunst  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stalea  I  Or 
shall  we,  by  promptly  and  fearlessly  (^nshing  this  many-headed 
Hydra  in  the  bad,  expose  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the  toUj, 
madness,  and  mischief  of  these  bold  and  dangerous  meat  We 
oonf^  this  latter  course  spears  to  us  the  most  proper,  and, 
under  all  the  drcmnstancea,  the  only  one  which  can  with  safety  be 
pursued." 

AAer  this,  matten  progressed  without  ontbreak  for  sereral 
months ;  the  Anti-slaTery  ESodety  gaining  more  and  mora  strength, 
and  the  papers  keepng  the  public  mind  more  and  more  exasperated. 
On  Friday,  4th  of  July,  1634,  the  celebration  of  the  Society  at 
Chatham-street  Chapel  was  broken  up  by  the  noiae  of  a  band  of 
diitnrben.  Tliat  erening  the  colored  people  were  to  hare  heard  an 
oration  from  one  of  thdr  number,  as  their  observance  of  the  day ; 
but  this  gathering  was  poetponed  till  Monday. 

During  the  snmmer,  it  happened  that  the  New  York  Musical  So- 
dety  had  rented  tiie  Chapel  for  Monday  evenings,  and  on  a[^llca- 
tion  to  the  trastees  £»  its  use  l^  the  colored  pe(^le,  Ihey  were 
referred  to  the  directora  of  die  Munod  Sode^,  who  very  readily 
conaented,  for  a  due  oonmderation,  and  appointed  their  own  meeting 
in  the  lednro^room,  aa  the  aeason  of  the  year  had  reduced  thdr 
gatherings  to  small  dimensionB.  But  unfortunately,  the  Freudent 
ot  the  Sodety  was  unaware  of  the  ainmgament,  and  entering  the 
main  room  on  Monday  evening,  was  nne^Motedly  oonfronted  by 
a  ennrded  parquette  of  shining  n^^roes,  listening  qtpnmngly  to  an 
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orator  of  tliur  own  oolor.  Hu  uitipaUueB  were  to  ootraged  hj 
the  ooDtnut  to  the  Bcene  bmiliar  to  lus  eye  on  Uooday  enunfp^ 
tliat  after  nukiDg  some  diatnrbauoe  od  his  own  aoooont,  be  eoDeotod 
a  band  <rf  about  fifteen  men,  who,  entering  the  bnildin^  «DdeaTond 
to  drag  the  colored  sfetikxx  and  his  friends  from  the  stage.  B«t 
the  negroes  b^ng  rather  stalwart  and  plndij,  rallied  against  the 
intruders,  and  summarily  pitched  them  out  of  windows  and  doon. 
lliis,  of  oonrse,  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  city,  whidk  was 
&nned  into  fury  by  the  charge  that  the  MuHoal  Socie^  had  been 
defrauded  of  their  regular  meeting  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chapel, 
lor  the  sake  <^  acoommodating  the  colored  people. 

At  this  time  there  resided  in  the  city  a  colored  dergyman,  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbytery  c^  New  York,  bom  in  'Virginia, 
neariy  white,  well  educated,  and  the  owner  d  considerable  proper^, 
by  the  name  of  S.  H  Cornish.  One  Sabbath,  on  gmng  to  hear 
Dr.  Cox  preach,  he  was  incited  to  take  a  seat  with  one  o£  the  mem- 
bers in  the  body  of  the  church.  This  circuniBtatice  was  regarded  as 
an  insult  by  other  prominent  members,  who  helii  a  meeting  after 
service,  and  expressed  their  indignation.  Br.  Cox  was  a  brother 
minister  and  personal  friend  c^  the  obnoxious  peison,  and  moreoTer, 
as  all  know,  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  high  sense  of  justice. 
It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  take  sides  with  the  hospitable  mem~ 
ber ;  and  thereupon  he  preached,  on  a  succeeding  evening,  a  sermon 
on  the  division  of  mankind  into  the  five  races,  for  the  pnrpom  of  dis- 
pelling race-antipathies  by  the  application  of  the  Giospel  idea  of  the 
brotherhoodof  man,  and  illustrated  the  folly  of  judging  men  according 
to  color,  by  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the  Abyssiuians  made 
their  devil  a  whiU  man  ;  that  Christ  himself  was  not  of  our  com- 
plexion ;  that  He  was  of  the  dark  Syrian  hue,  probably  darker  than 
his  brother  Comish,  and  if  treated  like  him,  would  be  turned  out  of 
the  church.  Thereupon  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer**  stated,  with 
fierce  comments,  that  Dr.  Cox  had  siud  in  his  pulpit,  that  "the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind  was  a  negro."  It  needed  only  one  more  vigorous 
mb  to  evcJve  sufficient  electridty  to  fire  the  populace  of  the  city. 
The  saying  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  excitement  was 
intense.    A  clergyman  now  in  Europe  told  us,  as  illnstratiTe,  that  h« 
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beard  a  mw^hant  at  the  time,  in  Bpeaking  vt  Dr.  Cos,  with  cUnolivd 
fist,  Bay,  "He'a  agwoat  slareiy,  and  the  South,  and  tbe  UnioDl 
And  would  yon  beliere  it  I  be  called  tny  iSbnour  a  nigger  1  O — d 
d — n  himf  W«  h<^  to  be  pardoned  these  mystic  letters,  u 
nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  queer  mixture  of  religion,  prc&nity, 
patriotism,  and  bigotiy,  which  made  up  the  contioUing  perBeontion 
of  Ibe  time. 

It  did  not  take  many  days  (o  bring  matters  to  a  head,  espedally 
as  men  from  the  South  stopi^Bg  at  the  hotels,  and  most  <^  the 
«diti»s  vied  with  one  another  in  fuming  the  excitement  oi  the 
populace 

On  Tuesday  evening,  July  Sth,  a  debating  socie^  at  Clinton  Hall, 
irtiich  was  ^BcuBsing  the  slavery  question,  was  broken  up  by  a  mob. 
On  Wednesday  aftemocai,  as  Lewia  Tappon  was  sitting  in  his  ston 
in  FOarl-etreet,  a  colored  waiter  from  the  "  Ci^  Hotel"  touched  lum 
oa  the  shoulder,  and  sud  in  a  hurried  nnder  tcne :  "  Ur.  Tappao, 
your  house  will  be  mobbed  to-night."  " TScm  do  yoa  know  V  "I 
bear  the  gentlemen  talk  so  at  dinuer,"  and  the  unknown  negro  was 
graie.  Before  long  tome  ^ht  corroborating  evidence  came  to  Ur. 
Tappan,  so  that  he  left  his  store  an  hmr  earlier  than  usual,  engaged 
a  carriage,  and  pleasantly  proposed  to  his  wife  and  childrmi  to  take  a 
sunset  ride,  to  which  ^1  happily  acceded.  Ihe  carriage  went  up 
Bowery,  and  on  at  last  to  Harlem,  where  supper  was  ordered  by  the 
indulgent  husband.  Then  he  told  his  wife  tt  his  fears,  and  the 
nil^t  was  spent  at  the  hoteL  The  next  morning  the  first  paper 
opened  contuned  in  staring  capitals, "  Gkzat  Biot — Lkwib  Tafp ar's 
House  Sagkkd."    The  thing  was  done. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  particulars  of  the  riot.  It  was 
like  all  riots,  which  must  be  seen  lo  be  ^pieciated. 

It  continued  through  Wednesday,  Iliursday,  and  Friday  mghta, 
increauag  in  mtensity  with  its  progress.  On  Wednesday  night,  be- 
ndes  Mr.  Tappan's  house,  Chatham-street  Chapel  was  mobbed,  and 
also  Bowery  Theatre,  because  of  an  En^ish  actor,  by  the  name  <£ 
Farren,  who  had  said  somewhat  ofiTensire  to  American  nationality. 
On  Thursday  night  Dr.  Cox's  bouse  and  church  were  mobbed,  and 
"Son  Charcb,"  occupied  by  a  colorad  congregation.    On  Friday 
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i^gfat  Dr.  CoK*fl  Choroh  wm  "fludtad,"  Ut  hooM  mmi  <nlf  tf  »' 

ibong  miliUiy  fivoe,  who  buriGsded  the  ilnet ;  tha  Omdi  gf  Bar. 
Mr.  Lodlow*  udk«d,  and  the  windon  and  doon  of  hja  hsoaa  da- 
molMhed ;  St  Fhilip'a  Cbnrah  (colored  ^Moopal),  almoat  antinlf 
deatroyed,  includii^  a  fine  organ,  and  the  ftmutane^  which  inn 
bno^  ottt  and  Ininit ;  the  African  B^itiat  Qmroh  mdmA ;  tha 
AfrynHi  Mftfhixiiat  C!huioh  totallv  denxtliihed  \  mii  dmUiDfrJiQiBB 
tORL  down  n  emptied,  which  aeoommodated  luaily  Slfy  eolomd 


On  Batmdajr  i^g^  i^  "^"^  planned  to  deatnij  all  tha  Fkaa  Pitdif- 
tatiaa  ohnidie^  the  offloei  of  the  obnoxknia  p^wn,  and  the  hooMi 
cfminirierB  and  editon;  for  it  ahonld  be  nndentood  that  hatndcf 
the  anti-ilaTei7  par^  waa  not  the  only  prqmUao  of  the  mob!  -  U 
inalndad  hatred  of  Chtirtiamfy,  of  temperanoe,  and  of  all  Bonl  n- 
fonn.  Die  Free  Oioroh  Fnahyterian  ^vtem  waa  nuking  italf  too 
manifeBtly  felt  hj  its  ■ggreanre  morementa,  and  it  moat  ha  ovei>- 
thrown  bj  violence.  But  b;  thii  time  magistmtea  and  jmipaty 
holder^  of  whaterei  untimenta,  bad  become  thwonghly  alanned, 
lioopa  were  ordered  out  in  large  numbeta,  and  efficient  nwaanrea 
taken  to  preeerre  the  peace  of  the  city,  whi^  proved  locoeMfiiL 

In  Mr.  Tappan'a  house,  adjmning  the  Friends'  meeting^boose  in 
Soee^treet,  mirrors  were  broken ;  much  of  tbe  {umitiue  piled  in  the 
rtreet  and  partially  bnnied ;  parlors,  bedrooms,  and  oloeets  deaoUted ; 
indeed,  eveiy  room  in  the  house,  except  one  amall  apartment,  where 
Mr.  Tappan  kept  lus  anti-slavery  documents,  papers,  and  books,  which 
was  left  unmolested.  Mr.  Tappan  sent  bis  family  into  the  country, 
and  slept  at  his  store.  And  there  stood  his  house,  tot  mA^  unre- 
pured,  vinted  by  tens  of  thousands,  preaching  its  silent  aermon.  Dr. 
Cox's  bouse  sufiered  le«  than  Mr.  Tappan'a.  His  windows  were 
broken,  and  his  parlor  strewn  with  stones,  but  bis  &mi]y  esciped 
uninjured,  and  he  himself  passed  out  of  lus  front  door  tKrengh  the 
crowd  without  molestation,  reouving  only  a  sprinkling  of  dirt  and 
insnlting  language.  Several  of  his  frienda  had  min^^ed  in  the  mob^ 
and  by  some  ingenuity  restrained  them.    Dr.  Ctn  and  hia  &iiuly 

*  Mwr  Dr.  IiaJtow  of  Poatlifcasrala. 
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■oon  went  oat  of  the  aty,  and  removed  before  long  to  Auburn,  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  fiienda. 

But  time  bringa  itrange  diangee.  It  is  just  that  the  pneent  po- 
Htion  of  the  chief  actus  in  those  Bcenes  be  noted.  Dr.  Cox  has 
oeaaed  to  be  an  "  a^tator,"  and  unce  1S60  has  been  a  Btannch  de- 
fender of  the  "compromne  meaaures,"  and  is  now  a  Vice-pres- 
dent  of  the  "  Southern  Aid  Society."  Lewis  Tappan  and  'William 
Goodell  hsTO  separated  from  the  American  Anti-elavery  Sodetf,  and 
are  now  prominent  supporteia  of  the  "  American  Abolition  Sooiety," 
which  seela  the  end  <^  slavery  through  the  political  institutionB  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  by  moral  means ;  while  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
lely is  consigned  to  Garrison,  who  would  make  "the  ezodtn  of  the 
slave,  over  the  ruins  of  the  American  Church  and  of  the  American 
Constitution."  The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  Mesred  its  skirts  of 
all  taint  of  "  Fanadcum,"  condemns  all  "  slavety  agitation,"  and  saves 
the  Union.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer  supports  the  Republican 
party,  which  enlists  most  of  the  antd-slavery  sentiment  of  the  Korth ; 
while  Joshua  Leavitt  has  ctung  to  his  position  of  1899  with  such 
immovable  tenadty,  that  on-rolling  public  sentiment,  at  present  so 
fiir  from  proclaiming  him  a  ''&natic,"  is  inclined  to  esteem  him 
"the  CoDservadve"  among  a  corps  d  editors  who  control  a  leading 
reli^ous  newspaper. 


CHAKAOTKHIBTIOB. 

We  close  with  a  brief  criticism.  Dr.  Cox  is  a  man  of  warm  sen- 
nbilitiea,  of  ardent  leal,  and  great  industry ;  and  he  is  also  a  man  of 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner.  He  b  one  of  ihoee  speakers 
whom  to  hear  once  is  to  know  thoroughly.  He  dilplays  himself 
frankly  and  unreservedly.  The  characteristics  are  so  striking  that 
one  seea  them  at  a  glance,  and  would  recognize  them,  robed  and 
turbaned,  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  His  manner  is  earnest  and  fiird- 
ble,  indeed  somewhat  impetuous.  He  ia  ftithfol  in  prolong  the  con- 
science and  affecting  in  his  appeals.  He  manifesla  deep  solicitude 
in  his  preaching ;  and  there  is  a  dncerily  and  ardor  in  his  whole 
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muBV  which  tooebe*  the  heart.  H«  h  Tigmooi  in  thxnf^  «nd 
ibniUe  in  iti  preaeaUtiott ;  ud  h»  iIvkji  «t""™^»  tttenrioa,  not 
l«i  by  ferrcff  of  delivOTjr  than  by  sxabaniuie  of  langoip  and  paqn- 
Uw  ndmkUnoy  of  ramiikable  wiwdi.  He  iiuf  m  aU  in  the  ont- 
ponriDg  of  auitanoai,  and  in  th«  abasdanoa  of  ipuM^iaaM.  W» 
mamoryiairoiidttful,  and  he  mca  it  without  reaerre.  Sa  qaotafaqoi^ 
though aopFofiuw^  an  aocimte,aitdniiiarkably^ip(opiiata;  IntlM 
laoka  Iwirriil  oidert  or  ivitsm  ot  any  kindj  iliufiiinn  enio£ii& 
asd  letoniiig  upon  hia  stape  without  Uw  or  method.  Aa  ttx  taamt- 
pie  of  hi*  ntunerooi  eiwodea,  we  will  aUnde  to  a  aenwm  aa  tbe  nut- 
aela  of  Chriat,  by  whidi  a  woman  waa  heaied  "  who  had  an.  iamV 
blood  twelve  yeai%  and  had  lufEared  many  (hinga  of  many  ji^ 
riaaaa."  In  apaaking  of  tbii  last  fiust,  be  pnaaed  the  point  that  tha 
woman  "  rather  grew  wvae."  Checkiog  himael^  however,  be  imieted 
that  be  meant  no  dianqiect  to  the  "  Facnity,"  aoiong  whom  he  waa 
happy  to  number  "  Tslued,  and  esteemed,  and  intelUgent,  and  ideatific 
frienda ;"  and  so  proceeding,  delirered  a  long  and  glowing  eult^ 
<tf  the  medical  profewion ;  describing  the  eminence  it  bad  attuned, 
and  the  obligations  of  men  and  science  to  its  aitounding  diecorenee. 
When  apealcing  of  the  woman's  p«rBererance  in  touching  the  gar- 
ments of  Christ,  be  said,  "  as  an  old  I^tin  author  magnificently  ob- 
serves, '  aut  viam  invtniam  avl/aeiam,'  or  as  the  proverb  ezpreaaes 
and  eclsircisea  it — *  Wbore  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.' " 

He  himself  says  of  his  style,  in  the  introduction  to  his  principal 
book— 

"  With  respect  to  the  style  of  this  trealJae,  it  ii,  peAape,  fiill  of 
peculiaritiea,  and  thoae  who  know  the  writer  will  find  them  all  his 
own.  He  is  conscious  also  of  their  blemishes  and  &ults.  All  be 
asks  of  the  critic  is  to  consider  that  the  profesnon,  on  the  score  of 
taato,  is  qnite  as  bumble  as  the  performance.  A.  man  should  be 
himself  at  all  times:  peculiaritiea,  ecoentridtieB,  and  even  inaocnra- 
^es,  are  more  tolerable  than  mimiciy,  affectation,  and  false  con- 
sequence." 

Dr.  Cox  is  not  only  remarkable  for  quotation,  but  he  is  e^iecially 
remarkable  for  quoting  LatJn.  The  dasaicB  are  erer  (w  his  tongo^ 
without  regard  to  andirace,  time,  w  pUoe.    He  evidently  lliinka  in 
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Latin,  and  Bnch  is  Uia  bent  of  hia  mind  tlutt  he  uses  derivitiTW  and 
base  Latiniuna  &r  more  than  Sazon  worda.  But  the  very  peca- 
liaritaee  to  be  condemned  in  a  speslrar  make  him  the  life  of  the 
social  circle.  Bxn  there  is  no  need  of  rigid  logic  or  condensed  di»- 
coiuse.  With  nnfidling  flow  of  worda,  animated  manner,  abimdant 
wit,  and  excitable  sympathies  for  one  and  all,  he  deli^ta  his  o<hii- 
panions  by  hi*  iltnstrationa,  stories,  and  luxuriant  eipreeaious. 

We  think  Dr.  Cox  has  always  suffered,  more  or  le«,  from  lack 
of  stem  discipline,  both  of  heart  and  mind.  He  seems  to  ban 
mbeed  the  od^tages  of  thorough  tnuning,  systemalic  elementary 
study,  and,  abore  all,  the  moulding  influence  which  tmceanngly 
radiates  from  the  great  good  man,  gently  bowing  the  strength  of 
youth  to  an  attitude  of  reverence,  humbling  the  pride  of  self-reliance, 
dispelHog  the  conceit  of  boyish  succeee,  and  transforming  the  pre- 
sumption of  impetnous  youth  into  the  docile  spirit  of  the  derout 
learner.  For  a  long  number  of  years  he  has  been  in'  public  life ; 
not  only  in  the  public  life  which  the  pulpit  afibrds,  a  sphere  some- 
what walled  up  and  exdusive,  but  in  the  wider,  freer  public  life, 
which  belongs  to  the  speaker's  platform  and  the  publisher's  preia. 
During  these  many  yeara  he  has  neither  been  idle,  nor  retiring,  nor 
silent  He  has  been  an  actin,  wolfing  nian,  whose  vcnce  is  heard, 
and  whose  presence  is  felt  wherever  he  is.  His  energy  of  character 
has  ever  urged  him  to  the  van,  while  his  natural  enthuuasm  has 
inspired  him  to  seize  the  standard  and  ring  out  the  batUe-ciy. 
When  the  cool  judgment  of  others  reined  them  in,  his  Eeal  was 
purring  him  on.  While  some  prefer,  in  the  retirement  of  the  study, 
quietly  to  build  up  the  life-character,  he  has  been  fitshioniog  his  by 
bostling  work  in  all  the  turmoil  of  stirring  life.  He  did  not  hew  the 
stones  and  fit  the  beams  for  Am  temple  a&r  off  in  the  solitaiy  moun* 
tains, "  that  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron,  should 
be  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building,"  but  with  the  rough 
logs  and  unshapen  rocks  brought  to  his  hand,  he  has  been  hewing  and 
chiselling  and  hammering  and  rearing  on  Zion's  hill,  surrounded  by 
busy  life,  and  gazed  at  by  all  the  passers-by,  both  of  Jews  and  of 
Gentiles.  Hence  his  name  is  a  femiliar  word  among  all  classes. 
While  the  retiring  student  is  known  only  to  the  literary  circle,  and 
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■t  wma  pnUkhiag  hotue  ot  bcM^Mllai'a  riall;  lAila  the  1™"M», 
btthfiil  paitor  Urea  and  diea  the  belond  ahepherd  of  bia  Book,  leHt 
faunrn  to  oUiei^  moat  known  to  th«m;  while  the  mUKpbyudtn 
wont  among  the  rtan  of  the  liteiwy  finnament,  reoogniied  hj  the 
nmllitade  o^j  ia  Mau  iaspj  intemi  between  d^  of  wodc,  aa 
acme  wondeifiil  and  naelaaa  light  in  the  mjiterioua  ^atanoe;  whife 
■fanoat  eveiy  one  has  hia  brraite  drcle,  Dr.  Cox  hai  in  ooe  w^  ud 
anoUwr  nude  himwlf  heaid  and  seen  and  &U  thnn^Kiat  all  claaaea. 
He  ia  known  in  die  Htemy  worid  aa  the  author  ot  a  large  irak 
(atdtlfld,  "  QiiaVwp""  not  Chriitiaiuty,*'  mit  of  aa^al  BmaQ  and 
laaa  important  eaaaya.  He  ia  diatingniihad  in  the  religiona  woridi, 
not  onlj  aa  the  theolopaa  and  dirine,  but  alao  aa  a  prime  norar  in 
die  agitaticm  of  1887,  followed  hy  the  £nH»  of  the  PnatTterian 
Chmch;  aa  b  l''^^^i'^g  promoter  of  the  Branselioal  Affiaateej  aa  ia 
pn&aor  in  a  Ilieolopcal  Senunaiy ;  as  a  leobmrvptu  BacmdHia- 
tny;  and,  flnallj,  aa  a  Btroug  New  School  PrsebTterian. 

By  hia  active  partii^pation  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  hia  aeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Golooiiation  Sode^,  the  Anti-fllareTy  Society,  and  the 
Compromise  measures  BuccessiTely,  and  by  his  prompt  derolion  to 
other  great  morementa  of  the  day,  he  has  intertwined  hia  intenrta 
with  thoee  of  a  Urge  class  of  individnals  who  would  peifai^  be 
indoded  in  neither  of  the  foregoing  divisions.  Finally,  he  is  known 
and  valued  as  the  nu^  conveisationist,  the  choice  companion,  and 
the  bithful  friend. 

Yet,  as  Job  aayij  "  great  men  are  not  always  wise  f  and  ardent 
men  are  not  always  safe.  While  the  highest  euloginm  should  be 
paid  to  the  energy,  the  peraereraaoe,  the  ootirage,  the  benavoloioe, 
and  the  leal  of  Dr.  Cox,  we  often  think  (^  the  advice  which  he  says 
waa  once  ^ven  him  by  a  good  Quaker  friend ;  "  Samuel,  thy  mind 
ia  too  active ;  if  thee  wanta  peace,  I  can  t«ll  thee  how  to  And  H. 
Get  sdll,  ytt  itill,  and  thee  shall  oome  to  know  the  hidden  wisdom 
in  the  quiet  of  the  fleah.    I  tdl  thee,  my  dear  young  friend,  get 


FRANCIS  I.  HAWKS. 


"  IiMnud  In  ftll  the  wladiim  <tf  Um  BSTptiMu- " 


*Thi8  eminent  pulpit  oraiar  of  the  Frotestuit  Eihwc^  Chord) 
VBB  bom  in  N<nlh  Carolina,  at  Newbera,  June  10,  17B8.  His 
grandfather  came  with  the  colonial  gOTernor  IVycn  from  EDgUnd, 
and  was  employed  ai  an  aroiiitect  in  some  of  the  jwominent  puUic 
works  of  the  State,  and  was  distinguished  hy  his  liberal  opni^ais  in 
the  BeTolution. 

Ba  wa«  graduated  at  the  Unirennty  of  Noitli  Carolina,  and  proae- 
cuting  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  «ffioe  of  the  Hon.  William  Gas- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  cf  twenty-one.  "Ea  continued 
the  jmtctice  <rf  the  law  f»  serenl  years  in  bis  native  State,  with  dis- 
tingoished  moccas,  A  memixial  of  his  oareer  at  this  period  is  left  to 
the  puUic  in  his  foor  Tolnmee  of  "  Reports  of  Dednons  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carohna,"  1820-26,  ud  bia  "Digest  of  all 
the  CasM  decided  and  repotted  in  IfiXth  CaroUna."  In  his  twen^- 
tfaird  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Lt^jislature  of  his  State. 

His  youth  had  been  marked  by  its  hi^  tone  of  character,  and  his 
petsonal  qualities  and  inclinationa  led  him  to  the  Church  as  his  ap- 
propriate sphere.  He  waa  orduned  by  Bishop  Baveuscroft,  in  1627. 
Uis  earliest  miniaterial  duties  were  in  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
New  Haven.  In  1620  he  became  the  asnstant  minister  of  Bt 
James's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  whicJt  Bishop  Wlute  waa  nctar. 
The  next  year  he  was  called  to  8t>  Stephen's  Church  in  New  YoA, 

■  For  thii  Uognpli;  m  m  indebted  to  "Qjolopedia  of  Ametiotn  Uunt- 
tiire,"b7Evnt  A.I>ii7oUneksndO«orssIi.I>ci7eUnaki  pnbllalwd  brChtilM 
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in  which  city  his  reputation  for  eloquence  became  at  osoe  pmnfr 
neatly  eatabliitbed.  Prom  Sl  Stephen's  he  paned  to  St.  numua'a 
Church  in  1638,  and  continued  hia  connection  with  the  puidi  till 
hit  removal  to  MiBsinippi  in  1844.  During  the  latter  period  of  his 
brilliant  career  al  St  Tbomaa's,  he  waa  relieved  from  a  portion  of  hia 
city  parochial  labors  by  an  anistant,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  a  liberal 
plan  of  education,  which  be  had  matured  with  great  aluhty,  and  the 
details  Of  which  were  fiuthfiilly  carried  out.  He  eBtabUahed  at 
Huahing,  Long  Island,  a  boardiiip«c]iool,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas's  Hdl.  The  grounds  were  prepared  and  the 
buildings  erected  by  him ;  a  liberal  provimtm  was  made  {<x  die  in- 
■tniction  and  personal  comfoita  of  the  students.  He  introduced  order 
and  method  in  all  departments.  Substantial  comfort  and  pioit>°"^ 
pervaded  the  establishment  on  all  udea.  Unfortunately,  the  eiqwri- 
ment  fell  upon  a  period  of  great  commerdal  preesnre,  and  the  frcBts 
of  the  hearty  seal,  labor,  and  self-denial  of  its  projector,  were  lost  by 
its  financial  embairassmenU.  The  failure  of  tliis  institution  waa  a 
serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  education.  Its  success  would  have 
greatly  assisted  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  frequently  misman- 
aged and  even  injurious  country  boarding-schools.  As  a  charadM- 
istic  of  Dr.  Uawks's  habitual  consideration  for  the  needy  members 
of  his  profession,  and  of  his  own  personal  disinterestedness,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  his  intention,  when  he  had  fairly  eetabUshed 
the  institution,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  appropriate  trustees,  with 
the  simple  provision  tiiat  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen  should  receive 
tnim  it,  without  charge,  an  education  worthy  the  pontion  due  their 
parents. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  the  Southwest,  Dr.  Hawks  had,  in 
1836,  passed  a  summer  season  in  England,  procuring,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  the  General  Convention,  copies  of  important  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. In  this  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Church,  and  secured  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS., 
which  have  been  since  frequently  consulted  on  important  topics  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  ciril  history  of  the  country.  While  at  Flush- 
ing, after  his  retuni,  be  printed  conuderaUe  poitiona  of  them  in  the 


CSiurch  Record,  &  neMf  fnp^t  deroted  to  the  caitM  of  Ohrutiudtj 
and  educatioD,  which,  oommenced  in  Korember,  1840,  wbb  oon- 
tinued  till  October,  184S.»  The  Record  wm  conducted  by  Dr. 
Havks,  and  betides  its  euppcM  of  ProteBtwat  theology  in  the  agits- 
lions  of  the  day,  indnced  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Oiford  Traota," 
in  which  Dr.  Hawka  maintained  die  old  American  churchmanihip 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  lailf,  which  he  had  learnt  in  the 
schools  of  White  and  Ravenscioft,  the  jonmal  made  also  a  liberal 
proriuon  for  the  display  of  the  sound  old  En^ish  literature,  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  which  its  waata  were  set  forth  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  De  Foe.  In  183?  Dr.  Hawks  established  the  New  York 
Review,  for  a  time  continuing  its  aotin  editor,  and  cconnieDcing  its 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country, 
with  his  papers  on  Jeffeisoa  and  Burr.f 

While  in  the  Southwest  Dr.  Hawks  was  elected  Bishop  of  Misns- 
eippi,  hie  confiimation  in  which  office  was  net  by  oppoidtion  in  the 
Oeneral  CooTcntion,  where  charges  were  proposed  against  him  grow- 
ing out  c^  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  St  Thomas's  Hall  education 
scheme.  Ss  vindication  of  his  coarse  in  this  matter  oocnpied  sev- 
eral honrs  at  the  Convention  at  FhilBdelphia,  and  is  deKxibed  by 
those  who  listened  to  it  as  a  masterly  and  eloquent  oration :  clear 
and  ample  in  statement,  powerful  and  convincing  in  the  noble  ap- 
peal of  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  the  disastrous  enterprise. 
A  vote  of  acquittal  was  passed,  sod  the  matter  referred  to  the  Diocese 
of  MiBsisaippi,  which  expressed  its  entdre  oonfidence.  The  bishopric 
was,  however,  not  accepted.     He  has  since  been  tendered  the  tnih- 

*  Tbree  volnmea  of  IMb  work  w«re  pabUili«d  b;  C.  K.  Undou,  nt  ingetitiaa 
pracjUwl  printer,  and  alnoe,  the  clever  editor  of  the  FlatUng  GsMtts:  twolii 
qouta  of  tha  weekly,  »nd  ft  third  in  >  moDthlf  octavo. 

t  Etom  the  handa  of  Dr.  Hawka  the  Beriaw  puaed  under  tbe  tntni^meDt 
«r  Ua  usociat«  id  tha  enterpriaa,  the  Bev.  Dr.  C.  8.  Henr;,  tbe  tnuuUtor  of 
ConalD,  antborofsBlBtor;  of  Phlloeoph?  In  Earpen' Fkmllj  librarj,  and  for 
nuuij  yean  Frofeaaor  of  Uoral  and  InleUectiul  Phikac^y  In  the  New  Tork 
Voivenlty.  When  Dr.  Henry  reUred  fVom  the  Bavlew,  he  waa  aaoceeded  by 
that  moat  a««ooipUahed  man  of  letten,  the  otKinlur  and  flnt  librarian  of  tha 
Aator  Library,  Dr.  J.  Q.  Cogavetl,  by  whom  the  work  w«  eondnoted  till  Its 
doae  In  Us  tsnth  volatile  in  1311. 


oprioerBhodeblMid.  In  1U3  Dr.  Hawb  edited  s  Tohne  cf  Iha 
Wb"''*™  pi^en  fi«in  KSS,  oonSded  to  kim  b;  the  Tawnlile  wid- 
ow :  but  the  undeiteldiut  wia  htid  ende  with  ■  nnrie  Tdhon^  the 
woA  hering  beat  efierweidi  entered  upon  by  Himihoa^  eon,  wiA 
theeMirtuKseofCoDgnM.*  In  1844  be  eoM^ited  the  reotonhip  cf 
Ohnt^a  Chnich  in  New  Orieen,  e  pontMni  which  he  held  tat  fire 
foen ;  dnring  which  time  be  ileo  lent  hk  aiaUnce  to  the  ftnthor- 
enoe  of  the  o^anintton  of  the  Btate  tJnimntf,  of  wUdi  he  wae 
mede  FMndent  He  ratnniied  to  Hew  YaA  in  1849  at  the  raqneit 
«l  his  &iondi,  with  the  sndetBUndiiig  that  prarinoa  wae.  to  be  made 
for  hie  St  TWiue's  Hell  obligetione ;  the  nneheted  adminlion  of 
hie  eloqnence  ukL  penonal  quelitke,  leftdi^  aecBied  n  lofficiait  find 
tor  thie  object,  end  he  bee  nnoe  filled  the  pol^  et  Gelniy  duneh, 
Ihe  litcmy  pnbUoeliau  of  Dr.  HewkiMO  twoToIomeeof  "Cob- 
tribntioDa  to  the  EocMaatical  Eatarj  at  the  United  StatM,"  emhn- 
dng  the  Slateeof  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  arolmne  of  "Hie  Con- 
■titutions  and  Cutons  of  the  EfUBOopel  Cborcb,"  with  notea;  a 
oauatic  emaj  on  "  Auricolar  Confteeion  in  the  Protestant  Epiacopel 
(SuiTch,''  pnblidied  in  ISGO;  an  ootaro,  "Egypt  and  iti  Hran- 
ments,"  in  partictilar  relation  to  biblica]  evideDoe ;  a  tFandation  of 
Rivero  and  Tschodi'i  " AntiquitieB  of  Peni"  in  1858 ;  and  levenl 
javenile  volomea  of  natoial  hiatoiy  and  American  annals,  paUiaked 
in  the  "Boy's  and  Girl's  Libraiy"  by  the  Harpen,  with  the  title 
"  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations.'*  Dr.  Hawks  is  also  the  author  of  a 
few  poems,  mostly  deecriptiTe  of  inddents  in  hit  parochial  relations^ 
which  have  been  recently  printed  in  the  North  Candina  collection  of 
poeby,  entitled  "  Wood  Notes."  It  is  nnderstood  that  be  has  in 
[n^paration  a  wcA  on  the  "  Antlquitiet  of  Ameiica,"  a  sutject  which 
has  long  employed  bia  attention.  In  addition  to  these  literary  pni> 
suite,  which  have  been  bnt  episodes  in  his  active  profeesional  career. 
Dr.  Hawks  bos  delivered  aereral  lecturee  and  addiesees,  of  which  we 
may  mention  particularly  a  biographical  sketch  of  Bir  Walter  Ra- 


■  He  OSoU  uiil  olhar  Papen  of  tha  Ut«  U^fot-Genwal  Aluuidor  Eimll- 
Um,  eomidlsd  ehiefly  Cnm  tb«  originili  In  the  poHtHlon  of  Mis.  amiltoo. 
SvD.   Nsw  ToA  t  Tni«7  and  Patnain,  IBU. 
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leigb,  and  ■  vindicatjoa  of  the  early  pontjon  of  Xorth  CaroHtia  in  dia 
affaire  of  tbe  Ii«Tolution.  He  has  been  also  an  active  participant  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Ethnolo^cal,  Historical,  and 
Qeographic&l  Societies.  Of  the  moat  important  part  of  Dr.  Hawlcs's 
intellectnal  labors,  his  addresses  ti^im  the  polpit,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  their  merits  in  argomcnt  and  rhetoric  have  deservedly  main- 
buned  his  high  position  as  an  orator,  throngh  a  period  and  to  on 
extent  rare  in  the  history  of  popular  eloquence.  A  manly  and  un- 
[^ndiced  conviction  of  Christian  truth,  a  brilliant  fancy,  illumina- 
ting ample  stores  of  reading,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  seldom  seen  phymcal  powers ;  a  deep-toned  voice,  expressive 
of  nncere  feeling  and  pathos,  and  easy  and  melodious  in  all  its  utter- 
ances ;  a  warm  Southern  sensibility,  and  courageous  conduct  in  ac- 
tim,  are  among  the  qualities  of  the  man,  which  justi^  the  strong 
personal  influence  which  he  hss  long  exercised  at  will  among  hb 
contemporaries. 


The  pulpit  is  doubtless  the  field  in  which  oratory  exhibits  its 
highest  powers.  It  ever  deals  with  a  theme  beaido  which  all  others 
sink  into  insignificance,  and  it  illustrates  the  principles  and  the  con- 
victlouB  which  it  seeks  to  establish,  by  means  infinitely  small,  when 
compared  with  the  results  to  flow  from  its  success.  All  the  usual 
aids  of  person,  voice,  action,  compoution,  and  comparison,  which  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  forum,  contribute  so  much  to  the  power  of  the 
orator — elevating  and  adorning  the  subject — placii^  upon  it  a  ficti- 
tions  importance,  which  may,  and  to  an  extent  will,  disappear  in  the 
calmer  light  of  reflection,  must  by  the  preacher  be  held  in  subjec- 
tioD.  Hie  greatness  of  the  business  ia  which  he  is  engaged  must 
reign  supreme,  imbuing  manner,  tone,  and  language  with  humility. 
And  this  is  equally  a  necessity,  whether  the  feelings  or  the  reason- 
ing powers  are  appealed  to.  The  deductions  of  a  cold  and  unsenu- 
tiv«  logic  most  yet  be  reached  by  a  path,  and  in  a  manner,  which 

■  For  this  ciiticUm  we  an  lnd*bt«d  to  a  Mend. 
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never  tea  &  moment  places  the  speaker  npw  ft  lercl  vith  th* 
mere  debater.    OtherwiM  digni^  U  imperilled. 

The  discourses  of  Dr.  HawkH  illustrate  in  a  Ugh  d^rae  this 
phase  of  pulpit  oratory,  while  tb^  are  in  thenuelTea  admirable  as 
specimens  of  Iheolofpcal  argumentation.  To  an  aotire  Chiistini 
humanity,  which  opens  to  him  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  unJtea  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  an  historical  and  scieiitific 
scholar.  His  study  is  undoubtedly  his  &vorit«  sphem.  His  pro- 
dncdons  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  a  deep  ddver  in  the  minea  of 
knowledge.  And  to  a  man  with  colder  impulses,  and  leas  imagina- 
tion, there  mif^t  be  danger  of  an  absorptioD  tjt  every  other  in  the 
inldlectual  element.  But,  although  each  succeeding  discourw  ac- 
cumulates evidences  of  new  thought  and  reflection  upon  suljectt  we 
had  deemed  threadbare,  we  never  hear  one  in  which  the  broad  na- 
dentrata  of  fellow-feeling  is  not  apparent.  Every  man  and  woman 
who  hears  him,  though  there  may  be  arguments  which  some  &il 
fully  to  couiprcbcnd,  becomes  scumble  of  bis  relation  as  a  kind 
Christian  teitchcr — a  wnmi-heorted  Rympathizer — a  man  with  and 
of  thorn.  His  discourses  reach  all  classes,  and  speak  intelli^bly  to 
all  capadtics  of  understanding. 

We  regard  Dr.  Hawks  then,  although  essentially  lo^cal  and  argu- 
mentative in  bis  general  style,  as  a  preacher  to  the  many,  and  not 
alone  to  the  few,  whom  bis  great  talents  and  his  hi{^  attainments 
have  drawn  around  bim. 

As  to  details,  we  distrust  our  ability  to  convey  what  we  would 
wish  to  express.  There  are  some  champions  in  the  cause  of  re- 
Ugious  progress,  wboBe  efforts  fill  the  heart  of  the  Ghristiaa  with  a 
newer  hope,  and  a  deeper  devotion,  while  Ibey  awaken  a  just  pride 
in  the  invincibility  of  the  great  truths  of  our  common  faitb — men 
whose  dominion  over  the  bead  and  the  heart  we  at  once  recognize, 
but  whose  power  we  also  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to  analyze. 
It  is  not  the  voice — many  another  has  vilaated  quite  as  harmo- 
niously upon  the  sense.  It  is  not  the  action,  for  we  have  sat  almoet 
unmoved  before  those  great  orators,  whose  very  attitudes  were  full 
of  speech  and  pathos.  Neither  is  it  the  argument  and  the  eipres- 
fflve  beauty  ot  the  language  in  which  it  is  draped ;  and,  finally. 
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Heather  is  it  the  iUitmtable  field  which  these  foroee  have  united  to 
illustrate.  It  seems  nther  to  be  that  pn^rticauite  contribution  of 
all  these  elementi ; — tuHifi  bo  predoaninating  as  to  ftirniih  a  nutik  fc»- 
ai^lauw,  none  so  obscora  as  to  remain  onfelt, — which  drives  ns  to 
conviction,  and  roOBea  feeling.  The  theme  ta  too  elevated  tor  action, 
pathos,  beau^  of  language,  or  eloquenoe,  merely  as  snch.  And 
u^mnent,  though  it  command  the  admiration,  and  perhapi  the  con- 
viction oi  the  lineal  few,  fiuls  to  reach  the  understanding  of  the 
feeling  many.  It  is  the  harmonious  woiUng  of  thia  combination — 
the  perfect  prc^rtion  which  eadi  bean  to  the  whole  dengn — that 
constitutes  what  bH  will  ncogima  as  a  great  preacher.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  long  since  raised  Dr.  Hawka  to  this  place  in  our  estima- 
tion, and  we  now  find  it  difficult  to  si^  wherein  he  does  not  reach 
the  standard. 

Purity  and  onrectnen  of  intonation  are  aninently  his.  He  ut- 
ters the  grand  old  Saxon  in  a  manner  which  opens  anew  its  capaci- 
tiea  as  a  vehicle  of  expression.  We  feel  the  simple  beauty  and 
broth  of  the  Church  lAfaigj,  as  it  cornea  from  his  lips  dnring  the 
service.  Every  word  beais  its  full  ngnificanoe,  and  every  sentence 
is  majertio  with  the  dignity  of  its  high  office.  The  text  is  read  with 
clearness ;  and  with  the  modesty  of  a  learned  aa  well  as  Christian 
man,  he  ctnnmencea  his  sermon.  The  prefaco  may  present  a  beau- 
tifiil  scene  or  a  stirtling  simile,  Hke  the  initial  ch^ter  of  a  boot, 
to  fix  the  attention ;  and  if  bo,  he  works  it  out  elaboratly,  and 
g^ves  it  a  finish  which  a  perfect  command  of  language  alone  would 
enable  him  to  do.  But  this  b  usually  the  limit  which  he  allows  bis 
imagination  to  act  in  paiating  what  may  be  termed  ornament. 
With  a  full,  rotund,  and  exquisitely  modulated  voioe^  enabling 
every  listener  to  bear  distinctly — a  studied  correctness  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  emphasis  which  cannot  fail  to  be  understood — and  an  ac- 
tion which,  always  aids  and  never  obstructs  his  meaning,  he  strikes 
directly  into  the  path  of  his  aigumenL  He  rarely  lingers  in,  and 
never  leaves  it,  to  ofler  to  such  oi  his  hearers  aa  are  expecting  the 
treat,  those  beaudful  figures  of  speech  which  a  vivid  fancy  is  oon- 
tinn&lly  suggesting.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  allows  secular  matters, 
however  notorious  or  important,  to  obtrude  themselves  into  his  w 
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dinary  discourses ;  thou^  upon  occanon,  h«  betnys  ma  isiimaU 
i^patby  with  all  the  political  and  Bocial  changca  through  whieb 
oar  countiy  is  paamng,  and  th«  dtizen  and  the  patriot  rises  to  sen- 
timents almost  Websterian  in  their  grandeur.  His  reasoiung  eihib- 
its  tnuta  of  his  education  in  anothei  profcnion,  but  it  is  plwuly  clad, 
and  he  proceeds  to  deduce  his  conclnaiona  vith  a  logical  closeness 
and  an  attention  to  detail  which  leave  no  outlet  for  escape  to  those 
who  have  admitted  his  premises  and  followed  his  a^ument. 

But  the  fint  and  the  last,  tho  ever-present  element  which  holds 
the  atl«utioii  of  the  listener,  is  earnestnen.  His  heart  is  full  of  tho 
work.  It  sends  out  a  strong,  deep  river  of  feeling,  whoee  force,  ir- 
Koslible  and  ceaseless,  almost  cairies  the  foundations  of  unbelief 
itself  with  its  tide.  It  touches  his  graceful,  Buike-like  diction  with 
a  pathos  and  an  afEecdon  which  wins  him  a  direct  ^nj  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  cumot  comprehend,  and  do  not  need  a^u- 
ment. 

We  have  eaid  nothing  of  hia  extempore  style.  It  does  not  differ; 
or  if  it  docs,  it  guns  in  graceful  elegance  of  expression,  and  in  a 
ireer  play  of  the  imagination,  though  it  may  lose  in  the  other  attri- 
butea  which  render  his  written  prodncdons  models  in  theological 
Uterature. 

Much  more  should  be  said  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  has  oc- 
cupied such  a  prominent  place  in  the  world  of  lett«i8,  as  well  as  in 
the  company  of  divines.    Less  we  could  not  say. 


GEOKGE  ¥.  BETHUNE. 


"Let  jronr  moderation  be  known  onto  all  men." 


The  father  of  Dr.  Bethtme,  an  eminent  philanthropist  and  Chris- 
tian, was  bom  at  Dingwall,  Rosahire,  Scotland,  in  1771.  His  an- 
cestore  were  Huguenots.  In  early  life  he  resided  at  Tobago,  where 
his  only  brother  was  &  physician.  At  the  command  of  his  pious 
mother,  he  left  the  irreligious  island,  and  remored  to  the  United 
States  in  1792,  and  settled  in  Kew  York  as  a  merchant  He  was 
la^ly  engaged  in  importing.  He  joined  the  ohnroh  of  Dr.  Mason, 
and  became  one  of  its  elders  in  1802.  He  died  September  IStfa, 
1824.  He  was  a  man  wise  in  counsel,  successful  in  business,  an 
eminent  Christian  and  philanOiropist,  and  a  prominent  dtizen.  Be- 
fore a  Tract  Sode^  was  formed  in  this  country,  Mr.  Bethnne  printed 
ten  thousand  tracts  at  his  own  expense,  and  distributed  many  of 
them  himself;  a  circumstance  which  has  led  Dr.B^une  pleasantly 
to  remark,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  first  American  Tract  Sodety. 
Ea  also  imported  Bibles  for  distribution.  From  1803  to  1816,  he 
was  at  the  sole  expense  of  one  or  more  Sunday-schools.  The  tenth 
of  his  gains  he  devoted  to  the  aervioe  of  his  heavenly  Master.  In  his 
last  uckness  he  said,  "  I  wish  my  friends  to  help  me  through  the 
valley  by  reading  to  me  the  word  of  Qod.  I  hare  not  read  much 
lately  but  the  Bible — the  Bible  I  the  Bible  I  I  want  nothing  but 
the  Bible.  Oh,  the  light  that  has  shined  into  my  soul  through  the 
Bible !" 

Dr.  Bethnne's  maternal  grandmother  was  the  dietingoished  Chris- 
tian, Isabella  Graham.  This  pious,  charitable,  and  accomplished 
woman  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1742.    In  l7Sfi  she  was  married 
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to  Dr.  (Jnbam,  wd  Koompanied  him  to  Cutada,  wluro  lii>  ngt 
tnent  WM  sUtioned.  Eb  was  aftanrardi  ordered  to  Antigoa,  wlwn 
he  died,  in  1774.  Mn.  Oralum  tlien  tetnmed  to  Bcotlaod,  and  sop- 
pMted  her  &tLer  and  four  chDdien  b^  teachiiig  a  sdiool  ftr  jon^ 
ladiea.  In  178S  iha  oame  to  America,  where  abe  agnm  eoodncted 
a  teamnarj  with  ai  much  luooen  ai  before,  and  cwmeeted  hcndf 
with  Dr.  Mbmhi'b  church,  llioagh  distingaiahed  fiir  penooal  m- 
dowmenta,  die  vaa  peculiarly  eminent  as  a  pnblio  benefiKtor.  In 
the  jear  17B9,  a  aocietf  was  fonned  fer  the  re&f  ol  poor  iridom 
with  amaU  duldien,  the  original  plan  ot  which  was  formed  at  her 
bouse,  And  she  was  the  principal  manager.  Thia  aocietj  opened  a 
■ohod  for  the  education  of  ila  orphana,  irtutih  pks  waa  dsnlaped 
into  Bohot^  ht  pocn-  children  m  rariona  parta  of  the  city,  in  the  ««« 
of  which  some  of  Iba.  Orabam'i  former  pujala  imiatcuT,  ad  aho 
thoaa  of  H»  widowa  who  were  qualified.  She  also  eatatMwd  two 
Sunday-achoda,  one  rf  which  she  conducted  herrcl^  and  phteed  the 
other  under  tho  care  of  her  daughter,  Mis.  Bethone.  Mn.  Graham 
waa  ohiefiy  instrumental  in  organimig  the  first  Orphan  Aajlum,  and 
in  1811  the  waa  choaen  the  first  directress  of  a  Magdalen  Asj^lnm, 
which  ofBoe  she  held  until  her  death.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  she 
devoted  her  energies  to  establishing  a  society  for  the  promotion 
cf  industry  among  the  poor.  She  died  in  the  triumphs  of  &ith,  on 
the  S4th  ot  July,  1814. 

The  motiker  of  Dr.  Bethune,  who  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seren,  waa  an  efficient  co-operator  with  her  mothn  in  all 
benevolent  enterprises.  In  1812,  the  trustees  of  the  Lancasteriaa 
School  solicited  the  attendance  of  pious  ladies  to  ffvt  catechetical 
instruction  one  afternoon  of  each  week.  Mn.  Bethune  attended 
regularly  to  that  work.  In  another  part  of  the  vohmie  we  have  al- 
luded to  her  co-operation  in  niataining  schoola  at  the  f^ve  Points. 
Si»  was  also  equally  efficient  with  her  mother  in  orgamang  the 
first  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  Sabbath-achods, 
and  of  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  she  and  her  bnaband 
were  devolod  laborers.  Their  lives  of  noble  benevolenoe  are  jet 
to  be  written  fyr  the  guidanoe  and  enconragemeBt  of  others. 

6m^W.Bethan6wa0boniinNewTork,M«nh  18th,  180a.  H* 
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reouved  a  liberal  education,  apeoding  three  years  at  Columbia  Col- 
lie, and  was  graduated  at  DicldnsoD  College,  Carlisle,  FeDOBylvania. 
He  was  ordained  a  PreBbyterian  minister  in  1826,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  joined  the  Roformed  Dutch  Church.  His  professional  life 
was  commenced  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Utica,  where  he  founded  a  new  church.  In  1834  he 
went  to  FhiUdelpbia,  where  he  was  connected  with  two  churohee, 
the  second  of  which,  like  the  one  in  Utica,  was  the  successful  result 
of  a  new  enterprise.  In  1849,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,. at  the  call  of 
a  society  which  was  newly  organized  with  spedal  reference  to  his 
connection  with  it.    His  people  are  very  slrongly  attached  to  him. 

In  delivery,  Dr.  Bethune  impresses  one  with  the  strength  of  his 
convictions,  the  honesty  of  their  expression,  and  the  energy  and 
activity  of  his  mental  workings.  In  the  reading  of  the  Scripturee, 
he  has  a  fulness  of  enunciation  and  a  fervor  of  empbaus,  united 
to  a  culture  of  expression,  which  is  unusual.  In  the  reaiUng  of 
hymns,  he  evidences  the  poet,  and  though  to  most  his  elocution  is 
unexceptionable,  yet  to  a  severe  taste  it  is  carried  one  point  beyond 
perfect  simplicity.  His  manner  would  indicate  the  care  and  self- 
possesdon  of  a  long  experience  in  successful  oratory.  He  has  free- 
dom and  great  vigor  of  gesture  and  action  of  body,  and  sometimes 
strikes  his  right  hand  firmly  on  the  desk,  or  on  the  left  palm,  ex- 
tended to  receive  it.  He  is  peculiar  for  occasionally  planting  one 
or  both  of  his  hands  on  his  ude ;  for  using  an  eyeglass,  besides 
spectacles;  and  for  putting  back  a  long  gray  lock  which  falls  over 
hk  face.  In  person,  he  is  too  large ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  use  the 
exprefsive  Arabic  phrase,  "May  his  shadow  never  be  leas!"  His 
voice  has  force  and  clearness,  and  the  management  of  it  is  notice- 
able, in  that  it  is  sometimes  pitched  on.  a  high,  strained  key,  through 
continuous  sentences,  and  at  the  impressive  words  drops  down  an 
octave  with  effect.  He  does  not  speak  frequentiy  on  the  platform, 
and  not  so  oflen  as  formerly.  He  is  a  favorite  extemporsL  speaker, 
not  less  by  the  manifestation  of  conviction  and  interest  in  what 
he  is  saying,  and  by  energetic  oratory,  than  by  a  felicitous  wording, 
whioh  unites  a  frank,  happy  humor  with  an  accomplished  style. 

His  church  edifice  is  noticeable  for  receiving  light  from  above. 
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vrhich  producos  &  very  pleasant  effect,  and  ia  also  rnggeelm.  Tba 
mndc  of  the  church  ia  uDusualty  good.  The  choir  numbers  dght 
persona,  who  poeaess  culture,  toate,  and  power,  without  eztrayaganoe 
or  protruuon  of  art. 

Dr.  Bcthune  is'a  fine  representative  of  Thk  Conservativx.  He 
ii  naturally  repelled  by  "  fanaticisms,"  or  "  ultralsma,"  or  eitn  "  re- 
fonns."  He  thinks  that  these  progresNve  excitements  work  out 
more  evil  than  good,  through  sad  reactions.  He  is  not  what  it 
technically  staled  an  "  anti-slaTGry"  man,  although  he  regards  sla- 
very as  a  moral,  pohtical,  and  social  evil.  But  he  looks  upon  the 
pieeent  anti-slavery  escitemcnt  as  produced  bydeugning  politicians, 
to  subserve  selfish  ends,  out  of  popular  material  which  patriots 
should  discourage  ratber  than  develop.  He  would  severely  con- 
demn the  advocacy  by  clei^men  of  sending  "  Sharpe's  Kfles"  to 
tJie  people  of  Kansas. 

So  in  the  matter  of  Temperance  be  esteems  the  insisting  on  total 
abstinence,  and  on  the  support  of  a  prohibitory  law,  as  tests  of  true 
Temperance  principles,  to  be  "  ultra,"  and  the  denunciation  of  those, 
who  occasionally  drink  wine  and  doubt  the  policy  of  allying  the 
Temperance  movement  with  politics,  as  vfrong.  And  though  he 
never  takes  ardent  spirit^)  himself,  and  a  glass  of  wine  only  occanon- 
ally,  yet  ho  would  not  drive  stimulants  &om  the  earth.  Ho  regards 
'the  vino  as  n  blessing,  and  tiiinks  the  Bible  so  teaches.  And  be 
would  place  hU  Temperance  principles  on  the  broad  b-isis  of  bis 
other  principles ;  that  virtue  consists  in  self-control  rather  than  in 
abstinence,  and  that  sin  consists  not  in  the  proper  use,  but  in  the 
improper  abuse.  So  with  enjoyment  derived  from  art,  music,  flowers, 
and  literature,  be  answers  the  "cui  bono"  criticiser  by  eajing,  tbcy 
give  happineai,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  good.  Did  God  paint  the 
flower,  intending  that  wo  should  put  on  green  Bpectaclos  !  Did  He 
create  the  infinities  of  music,  and  then  command  us  to  put  cotton  in 
our  ears!  Did  He  profusely  scatter  the  "good  things  for  food"  for 
mere  tantalization )  No;  all  these  are  good  and  to  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  only  their  abuso  which  is  wrong.  The  two  extremes  in  life 
are  worldliness  and  asceticism.  Worldliness  results  from  indiffer- 
ence to  religion ;  asceticism  &om  self-righteousness.     The  latter  is 


■a  offeasive  to  God  as  tbe  former,  and  moTe  difficult  to  eradicata 
from  ihe  human  heart.  And  while  he  insists,  of  covirse,  on  the  firm 
control  of  appetite,  he  regards  self-denial  as  having  &  far  deeper  sig- 
nification, in  the  substitution  of  Chiist's  will  for  one's  own  will. 
Such,  we  think,  is  a  correct  outlining  of  his  podtion. 

Uniting  with  these  principles— which  ore  held  with  fidelity  and 
expressed  with  frankness — a  high  standard  of  honor,  a  fine  hnmor, 
good  sense,  and  unusual  culture,  it  follows  that  his  social  eicellendea 
are  distinguished,  and  fortunate  do  those  esteem  themselves  who 
can  share  his  sodety,  either  on  public  occasions  or  in  the  private 
circle.  His  conversation  is  genial,  suggestive,  adorned  with  humor- 
ous and  pathetic  anecdote,  and  enriched  from  a  memory  well  stored 
from  many  sonrcea.  He  resembles  John  Sterling  in  that  "his  rev- 
erence was  ardent  and  just,  ever  ready  for  the  thing  or  man  that 
deserved  revering,  or  seemed  to  deserve  it ;  but  he  was  of  too  joyful, 
light,  and  hoping  a  nature  to  go  to  the  depths  of  thst  feeling,  much 
miH«  to  dwell  perennially  in  it.  His  piety  was  prompt  and  pure, 
rather  than  great  or  intense ;  on  the  whole,  religious  devotion  was 
not  the  deepest  element  of  him.  He  had  no  fear  in  his  compontion ; 
terror  and  awe  did  not  blend  with  his  respect  of  any  thing.  In  no 
sense  or  epoch  could  he  have  been  a  church-saint,  a  &natic  enthu- 
uaet,  or  have  worn  out  his  life  in  passive  martyrdom,  sitting  patient 
in  his  grim  coal-mine,  looldng  at  the  'three  ells'  of  heaven  high 
overhead.  In  sorrow  he  would  not  dwell ;  all  sorrow  he  swiftly  sub- 
dued and  shook  away  from  him.  I  should  say,  not  religious  rev- 
erence, rather  artisric  admiration,  was  the  essential  character  cX 
him." 

Dr.  Bethune  is  fond  of  country  life,  and  especially  devoted  to  "  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation,"  being  somewhat  noted  for  excellentl  j 
editing  the  first  American  edition  of  Isaac  Walton's  Angler,  and  for 
having  gathered  a  remarkable  collection  of  works  on  Fishing.  His 
library  is  unusually  large,  and  the  appearance  of  his  study  reminds 
ot  Dickens's  description  of  fog  in  London — books  on  the  valla, 
books  to  the  ceiling,  books  in  the  closets,  books  in  the  recess,  books 
on  the  tables,  books  on  the  floor,  books  on  books,  hooka  everywhere. 
In  literature  he  is  most  fond  of  the  olaancs  and  of  the  andent  phi- 
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Loaoplien,  deoming  it  fkir  to  "  Bpoil  tbe  Hektlien "  fw  the  bMoti^ing 

uf  tho  temple.  Ilis  collection  of  Latin  and  Greek  Tolunm  is  ramuk- 
able,  both  for  size  and  value. 

Dr.  Bethune  is  tho  autiior  of  Mvenil  works,  written  not  la  much 
for  the  public  as  for  hb  own  people,  but  which  have  attained  muck 
circuUtion :  "  Hie  Fruit  of  the  Spirit ;"  "  Early  Lost,  eariy  Saved ;" 
"  The  Historjr  of  a  Penitent ;"  "  Lays  of  Love  and  Futh,  and  other 
Poems;"  a  volume  of  "Orations  and  Occauonal  Discounea,"  and  a 
limited  edition  of  a  volume  of  Sennona.  The  volume  of  Orations 
Gompriaes  funeral  diacouTBes  on  the  death  of  Stephen  Van  Renaadaer, 
Prcudent  Hairiaon,  and  General  Jackson;  Lectures  and  Cdfege 
AddieswB  upon  Oeoius ;  Leisure,  ils  Uses  and  Abuses ;  Age  o£  Peri- 
cles; Prospects  of  Art  In  the  United  States;  Eloqoe&oe  of  the 
Pulpit ;  Duties  of  Educated  Hen ;  Plea  for  Study ;  and  the  Claims 
of  our  Country  upon  its  Literary  Men. 

Dr.  Bethuuo'B  usual  preachings  is  much  of  it  esegeticat  or  textuaL 
Ud  develops  the  iilcA  of  the  thosen  test,  and  does  not  use  it  as  a 
motto  simply.  lie  explains  and  disKCcLi  tho  passage.  Ilid  sermons 
on  occasions  ore  thoroughly  cluboriited  and  perfectly  finished.  His 
^rreatest  efforts  hnvo  been  given  before  benevolent  societice.  One  of 
(tie  best  was  a  sermon  in  bt'hulf  of  tlic  Foreign  Evangelical  Society. 

Tlio  style  of  his  seinioiis  in  sinnc  n>specta  resembles  Or\iUe  Dewey's, 
There  is  tho  same  freedom  from  marring  peculiarities,  the  same  grace 
of  movement  and  eleguiice  of  carriage,  and  the  same  simple  ease, 
adorned  with  rich  but  not  dazzling  omaiucuts.  The  appellations  are 
chaste,  the  illustrations  nro  natural,  and  the  expression  pomesses  finn 
fibre  and  high  jraliiih.  Tlie  cnlightcued  are  attracted  by  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought,  and  the  refined  by  the  care  in  elaboration, 
while  the  rude  enjoy  tho  simplicity,  and  are  impressed  by  the  earn- 
estness. 

In  Dr.  Bcdiune  we'  sec  nothing  of  the  business  preacher,  who  goes 
to  the  nitar  as  a  mechanic  to  his  bench,  or  a  merchant  to  his  desk; 
neither  do  we  see  the  hireling  preacher,  driven,  by  a  base  lust, 
to  and  through  a  prayer  and  sermon ;  praying  because  he  must  pray, 
and  preaching  because  ho  must  preach — the  laborer  working  by  the 
hour.     Neither  is  he  tho  careless  preacher,  dashbg  leckleasly  and 
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impicMuly  upon  hia  dntiea,  unprepared  eitlter  by  meditation  or  study. 
Neither  is  he  the  fismi&l  preacher,  uung  Bet  phraaes  which  somebody 
formed  before  him.  Nor  is  he  the  sectarian  preacher — one  more  in 
love  with  his  party  than  with  the  good  and  true— seeking  to  mul- 
tiply the  points  of  difierence  rather  than  of  agreement  between  his 
own  and  other  sects — preaching  Sel^  and  him  exalted  in  the  place 
of  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  But  Dr.  Bethune  is  a  preacher  who 
is  true  to  his  calling  in  anticipating  its  public  duties  by  diligent  pre- 
pm'aUon,  and  in  entering  upob  them  with  the  freshness  of  their  first 
and  tiie  seriousness  of  their  last  assumption.  He  is  also  true  to  his 
pei^le,  coming  before  them  neither  in  the  mask  of  a  lengthened  vis- 
aga,  nor  lathing  anise  and  cummin,  uor  resorting  to  feigned  tones,  nor 
in  any  way  acting  a  part ;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  ministering 
unto  them,  neither  deceiving  nor  hdtig  deceived.  He  always  aimB, 
ahnoet  with  exclusire  care,  to  g^ve  tbe  first  prominence  in  his  preach- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  cross.  The  last  words  of  his 
&ther  have  doubtless  had  a  marked  influence  over  his  whole  life. 
When  the  noble  Christian  man  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  turned 
his  expressive  eyes  upon  his  son  and  lus  sons-in-law  (who  were 
preachen),  and  siud,  "My  sons,  preach  the  Gospel!  Tell  dying 
sinnere  of  a  Saviour,     All  the  rest  is — ^but  folly  P 

The  following  extract  from  a  discourse  before  the  Porter  Rhetor- 
ical Society  of  Andover,  on  the  "  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  gives  a 
good  illnstration  of  the  spirituality  and  forcible  style  of  his  sermons : 

"  Brethren,  our  only  sure  guide  is  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession. 
Our  only  safety  is  in  a  continnal '  looking  nuto  Jesus.'  Let  us  look 
tg  Him  in  the  manger,  in  his  baptism,  his  temptation,  his  agony, 
and  his  cross.  Study  his  lowly  demeanor,  his  constant  activity, 
his  gentle  meekness,  his  unshskeD  confidence,  his  divine  courage. 
Behold  Him  npon  his  tlirooe,  bis  mightiness  to  save,  the  glory  of 
his  reward,  his  beckoning  hand  holding  forth  the  palm  and  the 
crown  of  the  futhful  unto  death  1  We  have  a  true  teacher,  an  om- 
nipotent support,  a  present  divinity  in  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  baptized 
the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  strengthened  his  flesh  and  blood  and  hu- 
man soul,  for  the  susception  and  endurance  of  its  nugbty  burden. 
That  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  unto  all  that  seek  his  grace,  aud  may 
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be  oun.  He,  and  He  &lone,  can  so  Bumnmd  na  in  tbe  study,  llie 
pnlpit,  and  our  Aailj  walk,  as  to  word  for  from  lu  '  each  thing  of  on 
and  guilt'  Only  live  and  move  in  Him,  and  by  fiutliful  invocatim 
obtain  his  PrescQco  to  live  and  move  within  you,  and  your  fidelity, 
your  UBefulnees  and  roword  are  sure.  '  Commit  your  way  unto  God. 
He  will  bring  it  to  pttsa.' 

"Rely  not  upon  the  world.  It  flatten  for  iCa  own  ends.  The 
popularity  it  can  give  is  eTanescent,  and  thoM  whom  it  applauds  to- 
day, it  will,  when  tired  of  its  plaything,  ridicule,  scour^  and  lie 
agunst  to-morrow.  If  God  makes  you  popular,  receive  the  dispen- 
sation humbly  as  giving  opportunities  of  usefulness ;  but  remember 
it  is  a  fearful  gift,  a  most  perilous  elevation,  exciting  envy,  present- 
ing you  a  prey  for  base  and  carping  spirits  to  hawk  at,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  a  painful  reverse ;  and  worst  of  all,  except  you  be  most 
wakefully  on  your  guard,  sapping  your  spiritual  life,  and  infiuiiig 
through  all  your  best  thoughts  and  duties  a  detestable  self-idolatiy. 
If  your  lut  bo  itioru  humble,  it  will  bo  more  quiet,  and  need  not  be 
unuBcful.  lilurmur  not  against  it;  but  living  for  the  beat  improve- 
ment of  the  iufluenco  jou  have,  await  your  elevation  as  a  faithful 
servant  on  that  day,  when  the  inequslitics  of  time  shall  be  more 
than  compc'nsated  by  the  retributions  of  eternity. 

"Rely  not  upon  the  Church.  It  is  composed  of  converted  sin- 
ners imperfectly  sanctified ;  and  you  will  find  m  it  all  the  passions 
that  agitato  the  world,  though  modified  and  restrained  a  degree. 
Expect  not  gralitude,  no,  not  even  justice.  'Wlien  most  disinterest- 
edly you  contend  against  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine  ond  practice, 
or  warn  against  encroaching  dangers,  you  must  not  be  surprised  14> 
find  your  enemies,  your  slanderers,  your  persecutors,  even  among  the 
household  of  God ;  yes,  and  when  the  delusion  is  past,  and  time 
has  justified  your  fears  and  your  warnings,  the  stains  of  that  unjust 
dishonor  will  remain  upon  your  ministerial  character,  while  your 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  is  forgotten. 

"  Rely  not  even  upon  those  whom  you  have  been  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  converting  from  death  unto  life,  and  of  building  up  on  the 
most  holy  faith.  Well  must  you  love  them,  and  sweet  must  be  the 
delight  taken  in  their  dear  company ;  yet  never  be  unwatohftii  e>'ea 
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ngsinet  them ;  nerer  allow  your  hearts  so  to  lean  upon  them  that 
your  tnut  caouot  be  recalled,  and  you  stand  without  their  support. 
Not  a  few  of  these  venerable  men  who  surround  us  will  assent,  when 
I  say,  that  the  shafls  wluch  have  drank  our  heart's  peace  with  the 
most  Teoomed  bitteinees,  hare  been  wmed  and  urged  by  those  whose 
spiritual  infancy  we  have  mirsed  and  watched  over  with  the  moat 
yeaiTung  affection. 

"  Trust  none  but  God.  live  supremely  for  Christ.  Bely  only  upon 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  look  for  your  reward  above  earth  aud  beyond 
time.  If  God  bless  you  on  the  way,  thank  Bim  and  enjoy  the 
grace ;  but  let  not  even  blessing  delay  your  onward  speed  to  heaven, 
or  seduce  your  contemplation  from  the  joy  which  is  etemaL 

"Beloved  Master,  when  wo  behold  Thee  leaving  the  throne  of 
heaven  for  the  manger  of  thy  human  inlancy,  the  sorrows  of  thy 
life,  the  bitterness  of  thy  passion ;  when  we  think  of  thy  patience 
with  the  contradicUon  of  sinnerB  against  Thyself  and  thy  long  sufier- 
ing  of  the  lukewarmness  c^  thy  people ;  when  we  read  of  the  stu- 
pendous economy  and  richea  of  thy  grace ;  we  wonder  at  the  vast- 
new  of'  the  sacrifice,  and  the  infinitenesa  of  the  condescension ;  but, 
when  we  behold  Thee  on  thy  throne,  thy  victories  all  complete,  thy 
people  all  brought  home,  thy  Church  perfect  in  thine  image,  and 
hear  the  sweUing  chorua  of  praise  that  resounds  through  the  eternal 
years  oi  God,  we  know  that  the  purchase  waa  worthy  of  ita  price, 
the  reward,  of  the  sorrow  that  earned  it,  and  the  joy,  of  the  death 
from  which  it  was  bom  immortal. 

"  Brethren,  companions  in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Jesus  Chriat,  baptized  with  our  Master's  baptism,  partaken 
of  his  cup,  and  followers  of  his  ministry,  what  are  all  the  labors  we 
can  endure,  the  trials  we  must  encounter,  the  sacrifices  we  are  called 
to  make,  compared  with  a  fellowship  in  that  glory,  and  joy,  and  re- 
ward 1  I  cannot  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  ascended  Church  when  it 
'shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,'  or  of  the  ascended 
ministera  of  Jesus,  when  they  shall  shine  '  like  stars'  in  that  firma- 
ment '  forever  and  ever.'  It  is  not  g^ven  to  man  to  know,  nor  to  the 
tongue  of  man  to  describe  the  riches  God  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him.    But  God  grant  that  this  we  know  not  now,  we  all  may 
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kaow  l^  sweet  experience  heteefter;  and  fiwt  ■!!  tUi  CbriitiiB 

companj,  meedng  Kronnd  tiie  ttirone  of  the  Lord  Ood  Almighly 
utd  the  Lamb,  may  behold  his  face  in  ri^ttaonaneia.    IVaa  ahifl 
vebe  'latiifledwith  hia  likeneai,' ' for  we  ihall  we  Him  aaBeia.'" 
We  i^ipend  a  few  BpecniMns  of  hia  poeb? : 

"  MT  MBAI  la  TO  DO  IHI  WILL  OF  HDI  THAT  BIBT  IB.* 

Upox  the  well  b^  Syduo*!  giX», 
At  buining  noon,  the  &monr  aata, 
Alhint  and  hungrr,  from  the  wi^ 
Hit  feet  had  trod  rince  eariy  daj ; 
The  Twelve  had  gone  to  leek  far  fcod, 
And  left  him  in  hii  atJitnde. 

They  come  and  q)read  before  him  there^ 
With  ffuthfut  haste,  the  pilgrim  ttn. 
And  gQntlj  bid  him :  "  Master,  eat  I" 
But  Ood  had  sent  him  better  mea^ 
And  there  is  on  his  gentle  brow, 
Nor  we&rinesa  nor  fointneas  now. 

For  while  they  sought  the  maiiet-place^ 
His  words  had  won  a  sonl  to  grace ; 
And  when  He  set  that  sinner  free 
liVom  bonds  of  guilt  and  in&my, 
His  heart  grew  strong  with  joy  drrine. 
More  than  the  strength  ct  bread  and  wine. 

So,  Christian,  when  thy  futh  is  fiunt. 
Amidst  the  toils  that  throng  the  sunt, 
Aak  Ood  that  thon  mayst  peace  impart 
Unto  some  other  human  heart ; 
And  tboa  thy  Master's  joy  shall  share^ 
.  !&en  while  his  cron  iby  iltoalden  bear. 
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CHI  Atrui  SCOTCH  BAN  OB, 

01  8IHO  to  me  the  auld  Scotch  BimgB, 

I'  the  braid  Scottish  tongue, 
The  sangs  my  father  loved  to  hear, 

The  Bangs  my  mither  sung ; 
When  she  sat  beside  my  cradle, 

Or  cToon'd  me  on  her  kne«. 
Ad'  I  wad  na  sleep,  she  sang  sae  sweet, 

The  auld  Scotch  Bangs  to  me. 

Yes  I  sng  the  auld,  the  gade  auld  sasg^ 

Auld  Scotia's  gcutle  pride, 
0'  the  wimpUng  buni  and  the  sunny  brae. 

An'  the  coeie  ingle-side ; 
Sangs  o'  the  broom  an'  heather, 

SangH  o'  the  tiysdng  tree, 
The  laverock's  lilt  and  the  gowan's  blink ; 

The  auld  Scotch  sangs  for  me  I 

Sng  ony  o'  the  auld  Scotch  Bangs, 

The  blythesome  or  the  sad ; 
They  mak'  me  smile  when  I  am  wae, 

An'  greet  when  I  am  glad. 
My  heart  gaes  back  to  auld  Scotland, 

The  saut  tears  dim  mine  e'e, 
An'  the  Scotch  bluid  leaps  in  a'  my  reina, 

As  ye  sing  thae  Bangs  to  me. 

Sing  on,  aing  mair  o'  thae  auld  aaoga ; 

For  ilka  ane  can  tell 
0'  joy  or  sorrow  i'  the  past. 

Where  memory  loves  to  dwell ; 
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Iliough  hair  win  gnj,  and  finbi  win  sold, 

Until  the  cUty  I  dee, 
m  blew  tlie  Bcolti^  tongue  ttut  nigi 

Hie  Buld  Booteh  mhob  to  me. 


BOXO. 

Bb^»  fieih  M  breallL  at  rammer  motB, 

Bhe'i  Ur  u  flowen  in  qninff, 
And  lur  roioe  it  hu  the  irarbling  guh 

Of  a  1»nl  upon  the  wing ; 
F«  joy  like  dew  lUnee  in  h«r  eye, 

Her  heart  ii  kind  and  free ; 
Tie  gladncM  but  to  lot^  npon 

Tiib  face  of  Alice  Lee. 


She  knows  not  of  her  loTelinen, 

And  little  thinks  the  while, 
How  the  very  air  grows  Iieantifiil 

In  the  beauty  of  her  amile; 
As  tangs  within  the  fragrant  rose 

The  honey-gath'ring  l^ee, 
So  muimnreth  laughter  on  the  lips 

Of  gentle  Alice  Lee. 

How  welcome  is  the  rustling  breete 

'When  sultry  day  is  o'er  I 
M(«e  welcome  &r  the  graceful  step, 

Tbal  brings  her  to  the  door ; 
nia  sweet  to  gather  violets : 

But  oh  I  how  blest  is  he, 
Who  wins  a  glance  of  modest  lon^ 

From  lovely  Alice  Lee  1 


RICHARD  S.  STORRS,  JR. 


■■  Non  therefore,  0  Ood,  streogtlieii  1117  luuida." 


*BicHARD  S.  Storks,  Jt^  is  pastor  of  tKe  Church  of  the  I^lgrims 
ID  Brooklyn.  Ha  b  now  in  his  thirty-usth  jear : — is  the  fmthini, 
effidcnt,  beloved  pastor  to  one  c^  tha  leading  congregations  in  the 
Gitj'  of  Churches.  As  connected  with  a  leading  religious  paper,  as 
the  writer  of  some  very  able  reviews,  as  one  popular  among  lectnreis, 
and  eloquent  upon  the  platform ;  chiefest  and  best  of  all  as  a  devoted 
preacher  of  great  power  and  promise,  he  is  well  and  widely  known. 
Few  clergymen  of  his  yean  and  vicimty,  surpass  him  in  general  oul- 
tore  and  ripe  scholarehip.  Honest  without  affectation,  and  fearless 
without  bravado,  he  is  a  fine  type  of  the  Congregational  clergymeD 
out  of  New  England. 

Dr.  Storra  seems  to  have  been  ancestrally  preordained  to  the  Con- 
gregational ministry.  The  choice  New  England  stock  &om  which 
ha  springs,  was  clerical  in  its  root  and  branches,  sap  and  leaves. 
His  &ther  is  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Bralntree,  Mass.  It  is 
a  name  esteemed  and  venerable,  of  one  who,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  pastor  of  the  Braiutree  Congregational  Chnrch,  and 
identified  with  all  the  most  important  religious  movements  that  hare 
taken  place  in  New  England  during  that  dme.  Dr.  Slorrs's  graud- 
iather  was  Ker.  Richard  S.  Storra,  who  ended  his  days  at  Long 
Meadow,  after  having  been  for  nearly  forty  years  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregaUona)  Church  in  that  place.    His  great  grandfather  was  Rev. 

e  indebted  to  SUpbw  £.  Bund),  Esq-, 
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J<iui  Stam,  who  for  aome  time  was  pMtor  of  tJu  Cangragitioiial 
Church  mt  Eut  Hampton,  L.  L,  and  who  afterwaida  nttmed  to  llasa- 
fiold,  Gons^  hia  nativft  place,  and  then  died.  We  onoe  heud  Dr. 
Belhnne  remark,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Congregational  Umon,  "  that 
New  England  people  were  foierer  talldng  about  Bunker  Hill  and 
Flymouth  Rook,  yet  vers  cmutantlj  leaving  bome,  and  yoa  nero 
oonld  get  them  back  there  ofiener  than  once  ayear,  and  Thankagiring 
Daj  at  that."  So  we  take  great  pleamre  in  citing  the  caw  of  Ber. 
John  Sunn  aa  one  initanoe  io  the  contraiy.  . 

Dr.  Btotta  wbb  Ixffn  in  Braintiee ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  place  to  be 
hoTL  in,  for  it  Menu  to  make  upfor  lackofmonntainain  its  breed  of 
men :  we  nerer  ahould  have  known  of  John  TT«n<yii>V^  the  Adamae^ 
or  Qnini^  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Braintree. 

We  know  bnt  little  of  hia  boyhood,  yet  anppoae  any  Mew 
fiig^and  boy  can  guen  it  pret^  nearly.  For  onraelvea,  we  ahaR 
venture  to  gnesa  only  so  much  aa  this — tliat  the  veiy  Shekinah  of 
it  were  the  words  and  prayers  of  a  New  England  Mother.  We  will 
write  that  last  word  very  stowly ;  and  if  our  pen  had  a  head,  and 
wore  a  hat,  it  should  write  the  rest  of  this  article  uncovered.  Fart 
of  Mr.  StoiTs's  preparation  for  college  was  done  at  the  academy  in 
MoDaon,Maas.  He  graduated  from  Amhergt  College  in  1839,  bong 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  member  of  hia  class.  After 
graduation,  he  read  law  for  some  months  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  Hon.  Ruftu  Choate,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover.  Dl  health  obliging  him  to  discontinue 
his  studies  for  a  time,  he  was  engaged  aa  one  of  the  teadiera  of  Wi^ 
liston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.  Betuming  afterwards  to 
Andover,  he  there  completed  his  theological  coune,  and  entered  the 
ministry  dz  years  ailer  his  college  graduation.  Receiving  soon  after 
a  call  to  be  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
he  accepted  it,  and  continued  at  that  place  abont  a  year.  In  184S 
he  waa  married  to  Mias  Mary  K  Jenks,  of  Andover,  Mass.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1846,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Chnrch 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

He  waa  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  had  had  but  one 
year's  experience  in  the  miui^,  and  was  in  delicate  health.    Hie 
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post  to  vtiuok  he  was  called,  would  have  been  most  trying  for  an; 
man,  whatever  his  age,  ability,  or  character.  Had  it  been  an  old 
and  firmly  eetoblJshed  church,  the  powtion  would  Have  been  most 
arduous.  But  it  was  a  new  edifice  and  a  new  eDlerpriee.  It  was 
all  important  a  ^ht  bef^nning  should  be  made.  The  congregation 
was  larg;e  and  wealthy,  the  church  edifice  costly  and  unique  in  its 
architectural  design,  tlie  whole  position  of  things  calculated  to  force 
both  pastor  and  people  into  a  ^minent  position  before  the  commu- 
oity,  aad  we  can  well  remember  now,  the  remark  made  us  by  a 
shrewd  friend,  soon  after  the  subject  of  onr  sketch  was  installed, "  (hat 
the  phice  would  either  spoil  or  kill  him."  Ten  years  have  well-nigh 
sufficed  to  prove  the  fiUsenesa  of  the  prophecy. 

Just  at  this  point,  it  is  but  proper  we  should  glance  at  the  origin 
aad  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  there  being 
many  things  in  its  rise  and  progress,  which  deserve  not  only  to  be 
mentioned  bat  remembered. 

It  is  probably  well  known,  that  the  Congregat^nal  system  of 
Churdi  goremment,  although  more  prevalent  in  New  England  than 
any  otiher,  had,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  made  but  small 
advances  beyond.  Several  years  before  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  organized,  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brooklyn,  which  had  been  peopled  to  a  surprising 
degree  by  natives  of  New  England.  But  the  attempt  had  failed  ; 
and  many  even  seemed  to  suppose  that  Congregationalism  could 
not  thrive  upon  any  but  a  New  England  soil.  As,  year  after  year, 
therefore,  the  population  of  the  city  was  increased  by  emigrants 
from  the  New  England  States,  these  onited  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous religious  denominations  already  existing,  the  Congregationali^ 
from  Boston,  or  New  Haven,  or  Portland,  becoming,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Presbyterian  in  Brooklyn.  And  yet  there  was  all  the 
while  in  many  New  England  hearts  an  abiding  love  for  the  ol^ 
Church  of  their  Mhers.  With  no  disposition  towards  proselytism,  no 
wish  to  quarrel  with  other  forms  <^  worship,  or  those  who  preferred 
them,  tliey  felt  in  their  inmost  selves  "that  the  Congregational 
system  was  the  best  s3rEtem — the  best  in  itself  the  best  for  the  com- 
munity and  times."    They  loved  ita  old  umplidly,  they  hugged  to 
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thdr  luuta  Iti  ftmdunenlal  idea,  "  tkil  i^  bodjr  of  Ckatini^  a> 
■ocUtod  together,  and  rtated^  nwetiag  fet  ^  vonhip  «f  God  nd 
the  adminutntioii  ct  CkrMta  ntfuuiev,  Loaitttatei  «  Cbirifaa 
Chtucli,  was  to  be  T^puded  aa  nch,  and  mn  peaaaaed  of  iD  Aa 
powen  and  privil^eB  ineidant  therato."  TWf  tvrpnd  Hi  koaorad 
namee  of  John  Rohiiwon,  and  BndJbrd,  and  lUlea  Stwdah,  aad 
the  gentle  Ladf  Anbella,  "who  took  Kew  feigland  oa  h«r  w^to 
heaven."  Huy  lored  its  nwa^  iMmoriaa  of  HoUaad  and  Dam 
Haren,  and  the  Ha^  nowei*!  cahin.  11)67  coaiA  nrmganby  no 
Gothio  p9e,  nor  grt^ned  arch,  ncr  trained  ohwr^  nor  pMtlnig  ■•- 
thems;  hat  dear  memonea  thej  had  of  a  tem|te  hmH  intiwvfl- 
derneaa,  and  arched  by  a  foreign  Ay.  Ita  oomarftoo*  -waa  ■  ndc 
at  FlTinouth ;  fte  anowa  ot  December  ospeted  ita  floor;  and  the 
bleak  winda  of  vinter,  ligUng  thnn^  the  primenl  «Dd  faataa 
woods  thct  were  ita  otJtmna,  blended  with  the  IHI^Wa  aong  of 
praise  to  form  the  sublime  ritual  of  that  early  Chmch. 

Such  s  Chufoh  was  thought  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  per- 
petuated, therefore,  wherever  the  descendants  of  the  I^grima  went 
And  at  length  the  feeling  became  so  general,  it  needed  colj  that 
some  one  should  take  the  initiatiT«,  and  the  work  was  done.  In 
the  year  IB44  "The  Chnroh  of  tiho  I^Igrims"  cotmnenoed  its  exist- 
ence as  an  (Hganized  body.  The  first  meeting  preparatory  to  an 
organiiation  was  held  upon  a  cold  inclement  Janoaiy  erening^  with 
only  a  few  present,  and  when  the  lawyer's  office  where  they  n>et  had 
by  some  overught  "  been  left  nnlighted  and  nnwarmed." 

It  was  a  small  and  feeble  beginning,  but  a  be^imunff  neratheleaa ; 
and  men  who  are  at  all  tboughtfol,  and  obaerring,  do  not  despise  t^ 
day  of  feeble  beginnings.  The  handful  that  came  togethw  organized 
regularly,  a  committee  wsa  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  fw  snbaci^ 
Uons,  the  time  for  another  meeting  was  fixed,  and  all  present  deter- 
mined to  enlist  others  in  the  enterprise.  In  a  very  ibort  timo,  and 
before  ground  had  been  broken,  subecriptions  were  raised  to  an  amount 
which  it  was  supposed  would  corer  the  entire  coat  of  the  lot,  bnild- 
ing,  organ,  and  the  entire  furniture  of  the  house ;  for  those  engaged 
in  tiie  enterprise  Uiought  that  churches  oould  no  better  afford  to  be 
in  debt  than  individual*,  if  as  well ;  and  that  H  was  by  no  meana  ad- 
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viuble,  that  while  the  laraelites  were  quietly  eagaged  in  the  temple 
service,  outude  Amaleldtce  and  Hittiles  eliould  be  peifecting  lieiu 
upon  the  temple  itsel£ 

The  corner-stone  was  lud  on  the  2d  of  July,  1844,  amid  much 
real  tJbaukfulnesB,  and  much  genuine  humility;  but  here  and  there 
aome  ill-advised  and  iU-concealed  eiultationa,  whoee  key-note,  in 
five  sharps,  wa£  veiy  speedily  flatted.  Contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  church  edifice  waa  hindered  in  its  completion  by  one  unforeseen 
cause  after  aoother,  and  waa  not  finally  dedicated  until  the  12th  of 
Uay,  1846.  The  estimated  coet  had  been  t25,000 ;  but  greatly  ad- 
ditional meana  were  required  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  so  that 
upon  its  completion  the  expense  actually  incurred  was  (40,000  in 
excess  of  this  first  estimate,  and  the  church  commenced  with  a 
debt  of  tl  8,000. 

Moreover,  in  obtaining  a  paetor,  many  obstacles  occurred,  unex- 
pected and  almost  unaccountable.  Invitations  to  the  pastorate  were 
pvea,  one  after  another,  to  those  who  seemed  just  the  men  for  the  - 
place,  bat  who,  for  varioua  reasoni,  declined  accepting.  The  post 
was  important,  the  people  longed  for  a  leader,  but  none  came.  At 
this  juncture  Mr.  Storrs  received,  and  conditionally  accepted,  an 
invitation  to  become  the  pastor.  Freviously,  and  while  making  a 
brief  visit  to  Brooklyn,  he  had  been  requested  to  preach  for  the 
congragatiMi  then  woiabipping  in  the  locture-ioom.  He  declined 
dmng  so,  but  consented  to  conduct  the  Sabbath  evening  meeting,  at 
which  he  chose  a  text,  and,  without  notea,  gave  what  mi^t  be 
termed  a  lecture ;  and  it  is  somewhat  nngular  that  this  waa  the  only 
time  of  his  offii^ating  before  the  congregation,  prior  to  recdving 
the  invitation  spoken  o£  Yet,  even  when  the  call,  aa  we  have  Btat«d, 
had  been  oonditionally  accepted,  it  was  afterwarda  feared  it  must  be 
refused,  and  the  hopea  of  the  church,  as  often  before,  be  again  disap- 
pointed. Every  hindrance,  however,  waa  at  length  removed,  and  he 
waa  inatalted,  aa  already  said,  in  the  month  of  November,  1840. 
The  respondbilities  he  assumed,  the  fears  and  ht^ies  for  him,  are 
only  known  to  those  who  rocked  the  infant  cradle  of  that  church ; 
and  in  it«  days  of  present  prosperity,  when  it  cannot  only  stand 
alone,  but  leaps  and  sings  in  the  pride  of  ita  atra^ith,  it  oan  do  no 


Itaim  to  Kcnr  to  thoae  dsja  wben  H  cnpt  feeUy  into  benig:.  Vnm 
Um  time  of  hie  lint  entranee  npcm  hia  putonl  dnlii^  than  Iub  ban 
«  steady  increase  in  the  congregadoo,  now  among  the  tcij  luigHt 
in  the  dty.  Hiat  he  has  been  a  otmstant  and  fiuthfol  iroifcer,  vmy- 
body  knows,  who  knows  any  thing  abont  him.  Hie  Sabbsth-sehool 
omneded  with  the  chnnih  is  huge  and  flourishing,  while  the  aggre- 
gate of  snfascriptiona  to  benevdent  objects,  during  the  ten  yean  <' 
his  ministry,  is  about  170,000.  b  Jannary,  1848,  measmas  wen 
•d<^ted  by  tiie  ohuich  to  free  QiemselreB  from  the  debt  w«  hm 
abeady  mentioDed,  and  these  meaauiea  resulted  in  the  sulncriptica, 
within  the  society,  of  &e  whole  amount,  httoK  the  firat  of  April  fal- 
lowing. In  the  month  of  Jane,  1S47,  nine  memben  of  Qlb  dmnh 
were  dismissed,  to  unite  with  otbos  in  estebKilung  the  dinnh  of 
which  Hr.  Beecher  is  at  present  the  pastor.  It  has  fikewiie  aided  to 
tonn  and  boild  up  oth«  chorchfli  in  &o(^yn  and  its  ncim^,  and 
has  seen  the  denominational  interest,  so  insignificant  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  their  entcrprifte,  asanmiiig  ra|ndly  a  strength  and  ebaracter 
not  to  have  been  anticipated ;  and  at  which  the  chnrch  itself  has 
often  been  surprised.  We  have  alluded  to  the  st&te  of  Dr.  StiHTs's 
health  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn.  In  this  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement,  and  it  is  firmly  eetabhehed  at  the  present  lime. 

There  are  those  who  always  wish  to  know  how  men  look  and 
seem.  Mr.  Stom  is  tall,  and  of  a  frame  natm^lly  athletia  Kb 
countenance  is  intellectual,  and  what  some  call  spiritual  in  ila  oasL 
In  the  pulpit  he  wears  a  gown,  which  we  like.'  Ss  manner  has 
always  been  free  from  the  affectation  and  display  which  are  endured 
in  elderly  cleigymen,  ridiculed  in  younger  ones,  and  liked  in  none. 
Sjb  enunciation  is  distinct,  though  very  rapid,  and  occasifHudly 
marked  by  a  slight  mannerism.  His  delivery  is  very  nervous,  forci- 
ble, and  impressive.  A  person  once  spoke  to  as  of  his  delivery,  "as 
being  the  worst  for  a  very  good  he  hod  ever  known."  It  does  for 
him,  but  would  never  bear  to  be  imitated.  Yet  it  is  always  efiective : 
very  often  eloquent  His  voice  is  remarkable  tor  its  depth  and 
power,  and  when  excitement  calls  it  forth,  it  &ir]y  rings  upon  the 
oaken  ceiling  of  his  church. 
Mr.  Stomli  dbooonea  always  show  great  eare  of  eonq^odtioa. 
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The  fault,  if  anj,  is  of  excessive  elaboration.  Many  of  us  need 
liandling  without  glores ;  and  the  evik  of  this  age  call  for  bome- 
thruats.  He  has  the  fiiculty  of  saying  what  he  wishes  to,  and  saying 
it  well.  Hia  illuatrationfl  aro  always  wisely  selected,  and,  together 
with  his  imagery — for  which  he  has  more  than  a  slight  fondness — 
aro  chaste,  forcihle,  and  oAen  exceedingly  beautiful.  From  the  veiy 
beginning,  his  discourses  have  shown  remarkable  maturity  of  thought, 
and  an  admirable  arrangement  He  presents  a  subject  very  iiilly, 
and  each  portion  would  bo  missed  from  the  completed  discourse. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  tiiat  he  had  a  great  partiality  for  developing 
subjects;  for  presenting  them  in  different  lights;  for  elaborating  an 
idea  onc«  presented,  instead  of  enunciating  it  boldly  at  once,  gad 
leaving  the  rest  for  his  hearers;  and  that  hence  his  sermons  were 
not  so  suggestive  as  they  would  otherwise  be.  Sometimes,  both  in 
reading  and  bearing  him,  we  have  noticed  a  fondness  for  what 
seemed  to  bo  cert^n  pet  words,  and  occasionally  for  such  as  were 
unusual,  and  out  of  tho  way,  when  simpler  ones  would  have  an- 
swered just  as  well,  if  not  belter.  A  mind  constituted  hke  his,  is  in 
danger  of  regarding  too  much  the  drapery  of  ideas :  of  sitting  too 
long  upon  tho  refining-chair,  when  it  were  better  to  jump  straight 
down  into  the  ore-bed,  and  do  strong  execution  with  pickaxe  and 
shovel  And  yet,  if  any  person  should  conceive  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  Dr.  Storrs  was  a  man  al!  tropes  and  figures,  we  hasten 
to  correct  any  such  impression.  Wo  have  listened  to  and  read 
ungle  discourses  of  his,  that  had  in  them  body  enough  to  keep  the 
Rev.  Charles  Houeyman  busy  for  two  years  in  draping.  Dr.  Stom 
is  a  strong  man,  though  be  has  lived  but  thirty-dx  years.  Men 
are  not  always  weak  because  they  are  ime^native.  Dryness  is  not 
always  sohdity,  and  mayhap  he  is  as  great  a  sculptor,  who  hews  you 
the  bead  of  Jove,  crowned  with  Olympian  locks  and  with  majesty 
on  its  awful  forehead,  as  he  who  whittles  out  a  bare,  brainless,  eye- 
less skulL  Wo  must  say,  however,  we  have  sometimes  thought  Dr. 
Storts's  thoughts  suffered  from  too  little  conciseness  of  expreadon, 
and  that  occasionally,  when  he  was  abont  to  admit  us  into  the 
contemplation  of  some  grand  and  over-arching  subject,  ho  kept  us 
standing  too  long  in  the  doorway,  namely,  the  text    'Riey  may 
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noonunend  Uiia  at  Amdorar,  riietcrical  rolaa  xatj  ioMt  vpm  %  bat 
in  tbe  vorld'B  bro«d  achool  there  b  ■ometimw  ■  «(i^  and  pw an 
in  ■  mbJAct  which  should  drive  Dr.  Kur  into  an  exeeedqi^^  ^mD 
oonwr,  with  hit  fiu»  to  the  win.  We  do  not  cam  to  he  hdd  too 
long  at  aim's  esd,  to  hear  too  many  abetract  prqxMdtioiia  mepectiag 
fliilgects  which  touch  va,  onr  fiiendi,  home%  hearts — chiefeet  cf  all 
our  duty ;  or  if  we  do,  it  ia  an  indolgenoe  that  ihoold  not  be  shown 
na:  and  what  is  lost  in  rhetorical  oompletenen  ia  gained  oftantimea 
in  die  wh<^  effect,  we  think,  by  laying  bare  the  great,  red,  throbbing 
heart  of  a  subject  at  two  strokes  of  the  kiufB. 

Bnt  it  is  not  in  Dr.  Stran's  writtoi  effiirta  alone,  that  hia  exeel- 
le^  as  a  preachor  conuBts.  Some  of  the  most  acceptable  aamuBa 
to  which  his  congregation  has  erer  listened  have  been  pnaohed 
whdly  without  notes.    He  excels  also  as  a  platfcrm  q>eak8r. 

From  some  seimons  and  discourses  before  ua  we  make  the  fidlow- 
ing  extracts,  not  profesnng  a  very  carefld  aeleotion,  but  hoi»ng  Oiey 
may  give  the  reader  some  correct  idea  of  Dr.  Stom's  writt«n  s^le. 

The  first  extract  ia  from  a  seimon  entitled  "  Congregationalism,  its 
Frindplee  and  Influcncea,"  firat  preached  before  the  General  Asso- 
ciation at  Madison,  and  published  in  1846.  In  speaking  of  one 
principle  of  the  Congregational  system,  to  wit,  "  That  each  local 
society  of  believers,  having  once  by  its  own  act,  been  constituted  as 
a  church,  ia  thereafter  Belf-complele,  and  aelf-ocntrolling,  rightfully 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  others,"  the  writer  asys : 

"  A  minor,  and  yet  not  altogether  an  unimportant  Mcity  con- 
nected with  it"  (the  prindple  above  stated),  "is  this :  it  will  &cilitate 
the  diffuiion  of  Church  Inatitutiona. 

"  Wherever  there  ia  a  company  of  Chriatians  agreeing  in  their 
reception  of  the  essential  truth,  and  deuring  to  be  aasociated  tor 
the  worebip  of  the  Highest,  there  may  a  church  at  once  be  con- 
stituted. Xo  magic  episcopal  grace  is  needed  to  the  work.  No 
tidf  even,  of  presbyters  ia  essential  to  its  completion.  There  ia  no 
precise  law  and  pattern  of  organization  which  must  be  adhered  to, 
and  deviation  from  which  invalidates  the  proceeding.  The  whole 
is  a  matter  of  free  consent  and  mutual  adjustmenL  Upon  the  plat- 
form of  their  common  lailh,  the  aasociated  disciples,  by  their  agree- 
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ment  with  each  other,  erect  their  own  church  organizalioa :  an 
organization  complete  within  itself,  and  rightfully  independent  of 
every  other.  Wheresoever,  therefore,  the  Gospel  goes,  thither  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  follow  it 'at  once.  That  Gospel  may  be 
tarried,  conceivably,  to  the  remotest  lands,  by  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners, by  the  sailo>boy  in  his  Bible.  Borae  upon  the  almost  view- 
less ^tracts,  those  fleet  and  ferial  messengers  that  arc  now  sent  forth 
on  every  wind,  ahnost  as  the  germs  and  blossoms  of  tropical  fruits 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  carried  over  seas  and  continents  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  storm,  the  truths  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  (xospel — iU  tidings  of  redemption,  its  revelation  of  Christ — 
may  reach  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth ;  may  be  implanted, 
and  may  spring  up  in  beauty,  and  may  bring  forth  their  fruit  amid 
the  islands  of  Central  Africa,  or  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  that 
ancient  empire  whose  walls,  when  Paul  was  writing,  were  hoaiy 
with  the  moss  of  centuries,  or  on  some  lonely  and  almost  unin- 
habited island  of  the  southern  Pacific :  in  lands  where  no  voice  of 
the  living  preacher  was  ever  heard,  and  to  which  no  other  ambassa- 
dor 1^  the  cross  has  ever  pierced  ;  and  distant  as  is  that  land,  and 
unapproached  and  inaccessible,  there  may  be  constituted  at  onoe 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  privilege  and  prerogative ;  with  no 
more  need  of  aid  from  without,  in  order  to  the  perfectness  of  its 
development,  llian  the  germ  would  have,  when  once  deposited  upon 
the  distant  mountain,  of  the  presence  and  aid  of  other  germs  to 
quicken  it  in  activity,  and  mature  it  into  a  tree." 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  sermon  entitled,  "Christianity:  its 
Destined  Supremacy  on  the  Earth,"  which  was  preached  April  6 
and  13, 18fil,  beforo  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

After  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  an  argu- 
ment for  its  supremacy  in  the  earth,  based  first  upon  "  7^  verg 
foci  that  God  hat  eilabliifud  and  introduced  it  to  human  knowl- 
edfft."  2.  "  That  the  interior  structure  of  Ckrlstiaaiti/,  its  fitnttttt 
to  man,  the  reply  which,  it  yines  to  hh  deepest  demands,  also  promlM 
this  supremacy''  3.  "  That  the  aceomplishmtnt  <f  this _final  supre- 
tnacy  of  Chritttaniti/  will  vobbj  complete  the  circle  of  History  ;  wilt 
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give  vnity  and  viholauu  to  tMt  aiatalt  <f  tit  Baee ;  will  alum  tJimtfk 
their  eourmt  a  sublime  melKod."  4.  "  Tkat  tkt,tpeeific  dtdanAmt 
of  Ocd  m  the  Seriptura  atiun  v*  q^  tkat  rauit ;"  aod,  ImUj, 
"  That  the  hietorie  pngrtn  tjf  Chrittiamty  vmong  vtt»,  wiA  Ai 
fMture  of  the  arena  on  vAicA  it  now  wttf  givtt  atnurmee  t^  Ui 
nprenuicy"    The  writer  condndci  m  foUom : 

"  How  ought  wa  then,  m;  friends,  to  Ubor  for  ChiiBtaani^l  to 
spread  its  Ttvtb,  its  Promise  and  Ufet  For  this  one  jnactiG*! 
kason,  I  hare  brought  to  you  the  Bnbject  Cheerfully,  joyfiiUy 
diould  ve  labor;  with  enthnsiaHm  and  confidence,  and  with  4he 
energy  of  endeavor  which  these  inspire.  We  are  pUoed  at  a  criti- 
oal  point  in  the  progren.  Our  sgendes  and  adTantsges  are  vast  6* 
aodon.  If  we  act  vigorously,  we  send  an  influence  £ur  ottt  on  Time. 
If  we  now  falter,  and  turn  upon  our  course,  if  we  think  that  Gbih- 
tumily  is  becoming  efiete,  that  some  new  fbroe  must  talra  its  fhee, 
that  some  maui^tation  of  Christ  in  ^s  glory  most  piecede  its 
supremacy — wc  arc  failing  at  the  point,  where  of  all  we  should  be 
strong.  The  moral  argument  against  such  theories,  derived  from 
their  influence  in  repressing  Christian  activity,  is  definite  and  jnsL 
The  hostile  pressure  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  past,  is  enough 
to  overwhelm  them.  Let  us  never  allow  them  to  hamper  our  effort. 
Our  duty  is  TO  WORK  1  with  ardor  and  fidelity;  not  with  pasnonate, 
fitful  impulse,  but  with  an  energy  that  abides,  and  grows  mightier 
as  developed — 

'  like  the  stu — unhasUng ; 
like  the  star — uniestlng  1' 

"We  ought  to  grapple  Christianity  ourselves,  with  a  firmer  fidth, 
with  a  deeper  attachment ;  to  illustrate  its  beauty  more  brightly  in 
our  life :  to  enter  more  largely  its  truth  and  promise,  and  its  spirit 
of  grace.  We  ought  to  apply  it  more  stringently  to  afiairs.  Wo 
ought  to  spread  it  more  rapidly  to  others.  As  an  age  distinguished 
for  the  rapid  extension  of  commercial  relations,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  mechanic  arts,  this  should  be  pre-eminently  a  misrionary 
age.  The  resources  God  gives  us,  are  to  be  used  in  His  service. 
Let  an  unfailing  trust  direct  their  implication.    With  everr  im* 
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proTcmcat  which  invention  dcTcIops,  our  effort  should  increase ; 
with  every  new  field  that  opens  before  us,  ita  reach  should  be 
wider.  The  press,  the  railway,  stcam-fiigates,  the  voices  that  talk 
like  genii  in  the  air — they  all  must  be  subordinated,  and  more  and 
more,  to  Him  who  cometh !  ITiey  arise  to  us  in  God's  Providence — 
this  swifl  unwearying  foot,  this  iron  lung,  this  column  of  fire  which 
carries  as  well  as  guides,  this  nerve  of  nations — and  so  they  must 
be  used,  by  God's  people  for  His  purposes.  What  the  Fathers  did 
with  art,  as  it  rose  in  the  cathedral,  as  it  blushed  upon  the  can- 
vas, that  we  must  do  wtb  art,  as  it  heaves  in  the  engine,  as  it 
thrills  on  the  wires.  Amid  these  quick  electric  times,  when  knowl- 
edge ia  increasing,  when  many  are  running  to  and  fro,  when  society 
is  sensitive  to  every  impulse,  when  God  in  His  providence  seems 
taking  the  masses,  and  shaking  them  asunder,  that  truth  may  reach 
them,  when  even  across  the  seas  He  bares  the  kingdoms  to  the  force 
of  the  Gospel,  and  breaks  the  archways  beneath  which  wc  may 
bear  the  banner  of  Salvation.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  sfaoold 
labor  for  Christ,  and  use  eveiy  force  for  the  spread  of  His  system  ; 
so  that  the  annihilation  of  distance  upon  the  earth  may  teach  men 
what  Carlyle  says  it  cannot,  'the  winged  flight,  through  immensity, 
to  God's  Throne ;'  so  that  the  cheaper  fabrics,  the  swifter  railways, 
may  'help  men  towards  what  Novalis  calls  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality.' The  penetrating  despondency  that  enthralls  some  minds, 
as  if  Chriatianity  were  growing  weak, — the  subtle  skepticism  that 
binds  the  will  with  its  fine  filaments,  and  teaches  men  to  doubt  if 
the  system  can  grapple  the  problems  of  our  times,  if  it  can  master 
the  resistances  that  hero  and  there  confront  it,  can  work  oat  freedom 
and  truth  among  us,  if  it  will  not  be  lost  amid  politics  and  arts,  if 
the  personal  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  needed  to  renew  it— let  us 
cut  sharply  through  this  with  the  blade  of  God's  promise !  Let  us 
lift  ourselves  above  it,  remembering  the  past  1  Let  us  never  despond ! 
no,  not  for  an  hour !  We  might  have  done  that,  under  the  terrible'" 
domination  of  the  first  persecution.  Wo  might  havo  done  that, 
when  the  sculptured  sarcophagus  of  a  system  of  Sacraments  en- 
cased Christianity.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  despondency, 
what  with  any  thing  but  gladness,  and  the  grandest  activity,  when 
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■taodiag  with  tlie  Soripturas  open  and  ftm,  witb  Chratind^banaad 
in  them,  and  God  on  their  aide,  unid  an  en  w  briDiut  and  pto- 
pitioiHl  Oh,  if  we  have  faith  and  a  jutified  ooormt^  if  wenaatha 
naourcea  Ood  givea  ui  lo  amp^,  if  we  draw  down  bf  fnj«t  dial 
aid  which  He  has  pledged — then  may  we  aee  tlu>  tnttfa  pngreang 
broadly,  with  vaat  n4>idity,  towards  gtorioni  predominanoe  I  Tlic 
redemption  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  God,  the  beauty  ot  Heaven,  the 
grace  d  the  Spirit— «ii  all  the  troubled  waves  of  life  these  shall 
shed  their  sweet  influence.  They  ahall  kindle  new  joj  throaghoot 
tiie  race.  Meliorations  in  society  shall  follow  them  as  th^  go^  re- 
sponding to  their  impulse.  They  shall  cover  the  earth  with  fbnns 
ot  beau^  t  By  eveiy  hope  that  springs  within  u^  by  the  oodl- 
dsnce  nS  prayer  iu^ired  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  manifold  voioes  of 
hktoiy  and  the  present,  by  the  promises  that  stud  the  aroh  of  Oodls 
wwd — ^we  know  that  to  be  poaiible  I  For  that,  Christianity  was 
given  and  is  fitted  1  For  that,  then,  we  ihonld  strive  1  until  the 
Fact  answers  the  Prophecy ;  until  the  dawn  has  hrighlened  into, 
dayl 

"  For  tho  last  thought,  my  hearers,  connected  with  ihia  subject, 
how  vividly  does  this  come  to  us :  7^  pertonat  obUgation  t^  each  o^ 
ttt  to  tvbmit  from  the  heart  to  Ghritlt  dominion,!  The  ancdent 
legend  of  tho  Church,  that  Julian  diud  exclainaing  as  he  expired, 
'Galilean,  tliou  hast  conquered !'  is  certain  to  be  realized,  for  the 
substance  of  its  history,  in  every  soul  not  submitted  to  Christ.  His 
role  at  last  shall  be  complete ;  and  the  period  of  that  sway  shall 
encompass  eternity.  How  great  then  the  privilege  of  bow  accepting 
Bim ;  of  entering  throu^  faith  the  kingdom  He  administeis ;  of 
finding  in  that  our  permanent  home  I  It  is  very  obaervaUe  in  the 
scriptural  disclosures,  concemmg  the  glory  to  be  reached  in  mil- 
lennium, that  the  blessedness  of  earth  seems  to  shade  away  into  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.  The  horizon  of  the  Future  to  the  inured 
seer,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  defined  against  the  embosonung 
eternity,  as  was  that  of  the  past,  where  time  in  Its  relations  to  man 
began,  melts  away  into  glory,  and  is  merged  in  the  infinite ;  as  the 
edge  of  the  cloud  ie  dissolved  beneath  the  splendor  of  the  sun  at  his 
setting ;  and  one  can  scarcely  tell  where  earth  has  closed  and  heaven 
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begins.  All,  tliat  ahall  be  the  felidty  of  the  soul  that  hu  ttalj  and 
inwardly  taken  Christ  as  its  prince  I  It  shall  dwell  on  earth  and 
dwell  in  heaven ;  on  the  glorified  earth,  bright  with  Christ's  pree- 
ence,  amid  the  rapture  of  heaven,  where  Ho  is  enthroned  1  But  in 
that  last  and  glorious  age — oh,  let  us  feel  this  I — that  age  to  whose 
perfection  all  others  shall  have  contributed,  and  in  whose  glory  they 
all  shall  be  crowned ;  there  will  be  fonitd  no  place  on  earth,  no 
place  in  heaven,  (or  him  who  hath  not  bowed  to  Christ  I  The  do- 
minion of  Messiah  hath  no  premises  for  him  T 

In  a  disconrse  entitled  "The  Civil  Law — man's  obligation  to  obey 
it,"  after  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  meet  manly  and  masteriy  ezpoo- 
tion  of  the  subject,  abstractly  considered,  application  of  the  prind- 
plea  set  forth  is  made  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  Dr.  Storrs  thus  defines  his  own  position  in  respect  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Fngidve  Slave : 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friends  I  I  cannot  do  this  essential  injustice ! 
Though  the  commands  of  the  law  were  a  hundredfold  more  strin> 
gent,  I  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  that  man's  head !  Though  its 
penalties  were  accumulated  to  tenfold  greatness,  they  should  not 
shut  my  doors  against  him  1  I  will  not  resist  the  law  by  force  and 
violence.  I  will  even  advise  the  man  to  flee  it,  if  he  can,  and  not 
resist  it,  although  it  hurls  him  back  upon  his  right  of  self-defence. 
But  I  wilt  not  obey  it,  nnless  by  bearing  Its  penalties.  The  man 
who  does  otherwise  is  in  peril  of  his  soul.  For  eternity  is  grander 
than  time  and  its  scenes  I  The  eye  that  shall  search  our  life  at  the 
judgment  is  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  human  tribunal  I  and  he 
that  hath  done  wrong  shall  meet  it  there  I  The  omniscience  of 
God  will  never  forget  it!  I  do  not  find  that  my  fathers  covenanted 
that  I  shotild  do  this  act;  but  if  they  did,  it  must  be  csncelled.  I 
cannot  renew  a  covenant  for  such  a  crime.  It  is  said  that  the  Union 
is  imperilled  by  such  refusal.  But  consequences  ore  doubtful,  and 
right  is  definite.  It  is  right  to  do  what  God's  law  bids  us,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  brother,  though  the  world  shake  beneath  us  1  I  know 
the  results  that  seem  poised  upon  the  Union.  But  if  that  is  right- 
eons,  and  is  worthy  of  preservation,  it  cannot  require  such  iniquity 
to  its  support.     God  certainly  would  not  save  it  by  the  disr^aid  of 
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his  l&w.  And  he  that  doen  the  right,  under  the  government  of  Ood,  - 
ia  itlwajs  tftfo.  Ue  falls  in  nith  the  lines  of  Grod's  purpose  end 
rcquiroDicnt  lie  works  towards  the  ultiiiut«  good  of  all  I  He  is 
in  h&rmony  with  that  system  whose  law  is  holiness." 

We  had  marked  also  for  insertion  here  portions  of  an  article  in 
the  Kuhruary  number  of  the  New  Englander  for  1853,  upon  "  Hie 
True  Success  of  Human  Life,"  and  of  a  discourse  delivered  in  1654, 
ont^ooccnsionofthe  scmi-ceateanial  anniversary  of  Monson  Academy, 
upon  "  llie  RcUtioDs  of  our  Present  and  Coming  Giviliiation  to  Good 
Letters  and  their  I'rogrcss."  But  we  ha\-e  already  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  cannot  insert  tliom,  although  we  long  to  do  so.  If  Dr. 
Storra  had  never  published  any  thing  but  the  Discourse  last  men- 
tioned, it  would,  in  our  judgment,  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  give  him 
a  plac«  as  a  writer  iu  the  very  front  rank  of  American  clei^ymen  now 
living,  and  that  we  know  of,  whether  old  or  young.  There  is  also 
before  us,  "  The  Ileport  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Tromotiou  of  Collt-giate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  to  conffr  with  tUo  TriLstocs  of  Western  Reserve  College;" 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Storrs,  and  has  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech  in  it,  but  whicli  our  friend,  the  unimaginative  critic,  will  fiud 
to  be  as  patiently,  judiciously,  aud  ably  prepared,  ns  if  Dr.  Storrs  had 
never  miulo  use  of  o  metaphor  since  ho  was  born. 

One  extract  iiioro  we  must  make,  however,  from  a  platform  ad- 
dress made  before  the  Amerieun  Dihle  Society,  at  its  thirty-fifth 
anniversarj-,  in  support  of  the  fourtli  and  following  resolution : 

"  SeioliVil,  That  the  translation  of  tlio  Divine  Word  into  the 
languages  of  man  is  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  such  liability  to  error, 
and  such  immeasuntbic  importance,  na  properly  to  demand  for  those 
engaged  iu  it  the  ntlectionat«  considcmtion  of  this  Society,  and  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  nil  who  love  God." 

Mr,  Storrs  thua  speaks  of  our  obligations  to  the  present  version 
of  tho  Scriptures,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  our  liter- 
ature: 

"And  now  consider  wliat  influence  this  version  has  put  into  our 
literature — I  might  say  into  all  the  history  and  life  of  the  English 
people.     It  comes  to  us  with  authority  from  our  childhood.     Its 
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words  are  heard  amid  drcunutances  best  adapted  U>  make  them 
impressive — on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  churches,  in  the  family  dcTotJous. 
They  have  been  taught  io  even  the  common-schools  of  our  laud, 
blessed  bo  God  for  that  t  They  have  become  wrooght,  we  may  say, 
into  the  very  substance  and  texture  of  our  thoughts,  our  associatiooe, 
our  earliest  and  most  cherished  expressions.  And  so  they  act 
mightily,  as  an  educating  power,  on  the  popular  mind.  They  have 
done  so  for  generations.  They  act  even  upon  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature.  What  delicate,  fairy-like  forms  this  tough  and 
oaken  Saxon,  so  skilfully  combined  with  the  more  majestic  Roman 
tongue,  has  been  wrought  into  in  hymns  and  the  structures  of 
poetry ;  in  those  beautiful  'Songs  of  Hon,'  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  1  Who  has  not  observed  in  the  great  senatorial  orator 
of  our  times,  that  when  he  rises  to  the  highest  point  of  eloquence, 
the  very  pitch  of  his  power,  he  reverts  to  the  umple  Biblical  phrase 
that  was  familiar  to  us  in  childhood  9  And  it  is  by  that  that  he  shakes 
the  heart  of  his  hearers  with  his  wonderful  force.  For  what  would 
we  give  up  the  influences  which  this  version  has  put  in  our  literature ! 
For  what  would  we  g^ve  up  the  veruon  itself)  There  is  a  company 
of  gentlemen,  I  believe,  in  this  dty  who  are  denring  and  endeavor- 
ing to  put  tlus  out  of  use,  and  to  substitute  another  for  it,  prepared 
according  to  their  notions.  I  do  not  speak,  certMnly,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee,  or  of  any  society,  but  amply  as  a  Christian 
man,  indebted  too  deeply  to  our  most  noble  version  to  be  willing  to 
give  it  up,  when  I  say,  that  no  man,  in  my  judgment,  intelligently 
weighing  this  matter,  would  think  for  a  moment  of  such  an  exchange. 
Give  up  our  version,  sir!  Why  it  was  nine  hundred  years  in  com- 
ing to  its  completion !  It  is  hallowed  with  such  memories  as 
scarcely  belong  to  another  human  work.  It  stretches  back  one  of 
its  far-reaching  roots  to  the  very  cell  of  Bede.  It  strikes  down 
■mother  beneath  the  burnt  ashes  of  Wicklifle.  It  sends  another 
under  the  fdneral  pile  of  Tyndale.  It  twists  another  around  the 
stake  where  Cranmer  was  burned.  Give  up  this  version  for  a  trim 
and  varnished  new  one  I  Nay,  verily.  Those  broad  contorted  anns 
have  wresUed  with  the  fierce  winds  of  opinion  for  two  hundred  years. 
Ilie  sweet  birds  of  heaven  have  loved  to  come  and  sing  among  them ; 
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jud  tkey  Bing  thero  ■till.  Their  leavea  an  leaves  of  Hie  and  h 
There  is  not  a  text  pendant  upon  those  bonghs  but  has  the  stuff  of 
religion  and  literature  in  it.  They  have  ginn  of  their  ribb*] 
strengtli  to  every  enterprise  for  human  welfive.  Gin  up  ibis  nr- 
sicm  I  It  is  pur  American  inheritance.  It  came  over  in  the  Maj 
Flower;  it  was  brought  hj  Oglethorpe  to  Geor^;  it  has  ^vead 
aoroH  our  land ;  it  has  bceii  the  j<^  of  genciationB  to  ait  onder 
its  diadow.  It  will  stand  while  tho  hiUs  stand.  Sir,  I  think  we  will 
not  g^v«  up  this  oak  of  the  ages  for  any  modem  tulip-tree,  at  presenL" 
We  have  said  that  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  (Mr.  Beecher*!) 
was  an  offshoot  from  the  Church  of  the  I^grims.  It  is,  w  used  to 
be,  very  much  the  &shion,  therefore,  in  the  community  where  both 
minister,  to  iofitituta  comparisons  between  the  respective  pastois, 
some  of  which  have  seemed  to  us  in  no  sort  legitimate.  To  si^ 
nothing  of  the  difference  in  age  and  experience,  it  is  well-mgfa 
impotable  to  conceive  two  individuals  more  unlike — ^phyncally, 
mentally,  genewlly,  Tlicy  may  be  tontrasted,  but  that  sort  of  com- 
parison, ivliich  makes  either  tho  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
other,  is  altogether  incorrect,  vo  tliiak.  Men  are  not  required  to 
labor  their  lives  long,  in  destroying  whatever  individuahty  God 
may  have  given  them,  by  servilely  copying  aomcbody  else;  on  the 
c:ontrary,  tlicy  are  rcijuircd  to  be  their  own  improved  and  perfected 
selves.  Tlie  primeval  oak  would  make  but  a  poor  ancestral  elm. 
Mercury  wna  not  Mars,  nor  Juno,  Minen'a,  yet  tho  old  mythology 
put  them  all  upon  Olympus.  Mr,  Storrs  secma  like  one  who  knew 
books  better  than  men:  Mr.  Bcechcr  knows  men  as  men  know 
books.  Mr.  Storra  preaches  subjects  to  men :  Mr.  Beecher,  them- 
selves to  men.  Mr.  Bceclier  is  inteoaely  practical :  Mr.  Stoms 
though  be  never  visits  drcsm-land,  loves  once  in  a  while  to  think 
of  it,  Mr.  Storrs  can  say  witty  things :  Mr,  Beecher  cannot  help 
saying  funny  things,  Mr.  Beecher  is  rugged  and  abrupt:  Mr.  Storrs 
polished  and  complete.  Mr.  Sloira  is  earnest  and  impressive :  Mr. 
Beecher  impassioned  and  explosive,  Mr,  Storra  excels  in  the  rich- 
ness of  his  rhetoric :  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  richness  of  his  ideas.  Mr. 
Storrs  uses  fine  powder  and  a  smooth-bore  rifle,  silver  mount«d : 
Mr.  Beecher  double  charges  a  rusty-looking  creased-bore,  with  a 
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imztnra  cH  ooum  and  flDe,  and  bites  the  ballet  that  nerer  Tnwnrr 
Ht.  StMTB  has  no  lack  of  renentioa :  Mr.  Beecherbaa  no  laclcof  the 
vant  of  it  Mr.  Stom  is  not  fond  of  controTeriy :  but  the  scalding 
waters  of  debate  conld  not  even  parboil  Mr.  Boocbei.  What  then ! 
Must  &6  Ai&b  Conner  become  the  English  war-horse,  of  -fiiohardV 
bsttle-aze,  the  Damascus  blade  of  Saladin  t  Mutt  the  CoriDthian 
colmnn  becrane  Dorio,  or  Lebanon,  Snait  Shall  the  material 
WOTld  be  full  <^  Taiiet^,  and  the  mental  and  spiritual  be  flat  and 
nniform  f  Bhall  not  the  key-bngle  sonnd  Ita  own  not«,  but  would 
dM  walls  of  Jericho  hare  tumbled,  if  Gideon's  rama'-homs  had  imi- 
tated the  sackbnt  t  For  our  own  port,  we  ar«  thoron^If  glad,  that 
two  men  so  unlike  in  temperament  and  mental  character,  so  similar 
in  catboliotty  of  s^nrit,  in  loftjneaa  of  aim,  and  in  consecration  of 
purpose,  should  bare  been  placed  at  such  poets,  and  in  juxtapodUon. 
lliej  differ  widely — all  others  do^  and  it  ia  beat  they  should. 

Ur.  Storrs  has  of  late  appeared  as  a  strong  advocate  of  what  is 
called,  althongfa  not  with  entire  ooRectnesa,  a  Congregational  Ut- 
"^gj.  Some  seem  to  suppose  that  the  movement  upon  this  subject 
Gtmtemplatee  a  grafting  of  the  I^iscopal  Prayer-Book,  or  certun  por- 
tirau  of  it,  upon  Gongr^ational  chnrdtes.  We  understand  it  to  be, 
in  the  main,  and  simply,  a  movement  in  &vor  of  Congregational 
wondiip :  that  ia  to  say,  of  certain  forms  and  methods  of  church 
wordiip,  adapted  to,  and  capable  of  being  shared  by  the  whole  eut- 
gr^titm. 

Li  respect  of  this  subject,  the  Episcopal  Gbnreh  seems  to  be  at  one 
extreme,  and  the  Congregational  at  the  other.  The  proper  mean,  it 
is  thought,  is  between  both  of  them.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
other  denominations  recognize  very,  very  much  that  is  most  devont 
and  beautiful  in  the  forms  of  the  I^iscopal  Church.  Still  they 
ate  thought  to  be  too  stiff  oftentimes,  and  unyielding;  not  always 
adapting  themselvee  to  the  wants  of  the  oongr^^on,  or  the  exigen- 
cies cX  circumstanoea.  This  indeed  is  felt  to  be  an  evil,  t^  miaia  at 
least  among  Episcopalians  Uiemselves.  In  the  Congregational 
Church,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  office  of  eztemal  worship  devolves  upon 
the  dergyman  at  one  end  of  the  church,  and  the  choir  and  organist 
at  the  other.  Just  here,  then,  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  grand 
27 
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and  priaul  object  for  whioh  each  ChriiluD  oongragstion  mMto  i^m 
the  Sabbatli  day  I  Certain];  not  to  hear  a  miliiatoi'  pnadi,  or  a 
flhoii  nng;  hat  for  the  appiopriate  pnbUa  wondiip  of  God  '  &■ 
^nlege,  and  duty  of  wonhip^  belonging  jnat  as  much  to  (he  duld 
in  the  gallfiiy,  as  to  the  minister  in  the  pnlpiL  In  this  leqiec^  the 
iriiole  congregation  stands  npon  the  same  footing :  the  tnw  oongn- 
gational  idea  of  a  minister,  in  its  nmpleat  elements  being,  a  man 
diosen  and  set  apart  Iff  the  oongr^;adon,  on  aocoont  of  the  exed- 
laaoe  at  his  ff'""""**,  the  8uperi<Hity  of  his  chaiacterj  and  the 
parity  of  his  pietf ,  to  be  its  leader,  guide,  and  instructor  in  rehpow 
things.  '  In  no  sense  is  he  like  the  Jeirish  Hig^  Priest,  gtnng  once 
«  year  alone  into  tlie  inner  aasctoary ,  making  the  aSermgfi,  sod 
bearing  tlie  sins  for  the  whole  congregation.  Not  is  the  chnich  a 
religJDns'  leGtme-room,  with  gallei;  and  chtar,  bnt  a  tem^  for  Goffi 
wonhip  1  Ar«|  then,  the  true  aids  of  the  Sabbath  asaembli^*b«tt 
anaweied,  hj  allowing  minister  snd  ahoir  to  perfonu  the.  whole 
external  act  of  a  duty  binding  alike  upon  all !  There  are  many 
mimstera,  whose  extemporaneous  prayers  are  always  ferrent  and 
nfpToptwtB.  There  are  otheis  of  devout  spirit,  and  nice  sense  of 
propriety,  who  tail,  nerertheless,  in  instant  and  fitting  exprearitm. 
There  are  others  at  ferrent  and  fluent  utterance,  who  not  infre- 
quently indnlge  in  petitions,  that  shock  the  feelings  of  all  assembled. 
But  in  the  first  case  mentioned,  the  congregation  cannot  know 
what  is  to  be  asked  for,  until  the  words  are  uttered.  In  the  seccmd, 
the  labor  and  difficulty  of  following  the  minister,  interferes  serioosl* 
with  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  act  of  worship.  In  the  third, 
an  individual  must  make  choice  of  one  c^  three  altematiTes :  dther 
to  miite  in  a  petition  which  he  does  not  approve,  or  to  offer  a  dif- 
ferent petition  himself  from  the  clergyman  with  whom  he  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  uniting,  or  ofier  none. 

Would  not,  then,  the  tme  ends  of  the  Sabbath  serrice  be  better 
attained,  by  a  fom  of  worship  only  to  be  a^pted  by  the  congrega- 
tion after  careful  thought  and  discussion,  but  which,  when  onoe 
Adopted,  all  might  know,  and  in  which  all  mi|^t  join  I  There  is 
so  £^iscopaoy  about  this.    Episcopacy  is  surely  something  else 
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dun  a,  chmcfa  where  the  en^  coDgregalion  joins  Audibly  in  the 
serrioe.  Suppose,  for  ezunple,  as;  one  church  of  the  Congreg&- 
tioual  denomination,  or  delegates  from  an  assodation  of  chuidiee, 
fjrould  agree  to  have  church  Ringing,  instead  of  choir  singing ;  to 
hare  the  portion  of  Sciipture  selected  for  th«  day,  road  alteniat«lf 
by  pastor  and  people ;  to  have  the  Lord's  Frajer  and  Apostles'  Creed 
embodied  into  the  eervice,  and  to  recommend  to  all  the  congrega- 
tion to  join  ia  these,  with  whatever  further  recommendations  might 
be  made,  and  we  only  mention  these  by  way  of  illustration — and 
suppose  that  for  these  recommendations,  were  claimed  only  tlie 
weight,  and  authority,  which  the  wise  and  carefiil  counsel  of  a 
m^ority  always  should  have,  and  which  reoommeudatdcuis,  if  adopted, 
should  in  nowise  interfere  wiOi  the  minister's  hberty  of  extempo- 
raneous prayer,  whenever  occaaon  required;  would  there  be  any 
thing  contrary  to1he  sfont  of  Congr^ationalism  in  this  t  Would 
not  a  form  of  service,  based  upon  such  recommendations,  tend  rather 
to  increase  the  interest  of  young  and  old.  in  sanctuary  observances, 
to  inspire  increased  respect  for  the  word  and  the  house  of  God,  and  be 
more  in  accordance  with  true  ideas  of  Sabbath  worship )  The  ques- 
tion, after  aU,  turns  upon  this,  for  the  right  to  adopt  such  a  form  is 
inherent  in  every  Congregational  church,  and  it  is  not  legitimate  to 
kill  such  a  proposed  change  by  the  bare  statement  "  tlutt  it  is  an 
iimoTatioD  upon  long-established  Congregational  forms."  It  was 
John  Robinson  himself  who  said,  "  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you, 
hy  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you 
were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry,  for  I  am  verily  persuaded, 
— I  am  veiy  confident,  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  out  of 
his  holy  word."  There  was  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  first  dissenters,  who  broke  away  from  what  they  conceived  the 
extreme  of  formalism,  to  rush  themselves  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
I^lgrims  were  men  of  the  times,  and  for  the  times ;  although,  in 
more  respects  than  we  can  enumerate,  men  that  have  been  munr- 
pasaed  since  the  world  stood.  But  it  from  thence  in  nowise  follows 
that  Gothic  temples  should  be  de&ced,  or  hnages  broken,  or  witches 
hanged,  or  the  Connecticut  blue-laws  lo-enacted.    Practically,  too, 
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time  has  been  innovatioD.  Meeting-IioiuM  ue  dnuclMa,  mioirten 
an  clergyiDen,  cong^regations  do  join  in  nng^ng,  and — a  wone  aort 
of  innovation— ffit  in  pny«r. 

In  thcM  hasty  lemarka,  we  luro  in  th«  mun  indicated  the  yiem 
wUch  we  beliere  are  held  by  Dr.  SU>m,  The  inbjact  v  intereflting, 
ntd  we  ihonld  like  to  enter  more  Ingelf  into  it,  had  we  titm. 

Wa  are  rare,  there  ia  enongb  upon  both  ndcs  of  the  qneatjon  lo 
deaerre  most  carefiil  thought  and  diaciuHon.  It  nmst  be  met  upon 
its  own  meribs  '^  '"^'^  &t  all.  It  cannot  ba  killed  \tj  the  sharp,  bat 
■itperficial  statement,  however  iiUUall;^  Song,  that  the  movement 
nvon  of  'Epsoofmsf.  Before  now,  extiemea  have  met,  and  ws  are 
rare  there  ia  a  leaven  <^  teal  worth  in  thii  subject,  which  is  qnietiv 
but  e^tnallf  workhig,  wd  which  will  prove  itaelf  powerfd  fer 
'  good,  within  a  few  cloae-eomiDg  yean. 

Bnt  wo  most  dose,  even  though  we  would  gladly  aUde  longer  in 
the  shadow  of  a  good  man.  We  can  only  say  in  conclnaon,  that 
few  men  are  more  genial  and  delightfdl  in  intimate  social  life  than 
Dr.  Stons.  There  is  a  n&toral  sensitiveaess  and  reserve,  upparent  in 
general  society,  which  disappears  alt<^ther  when  he  is  among  thoK 
by  whom  he  is  best  known.  He  combines  very  great  umplicity  of 
character,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  with  the  most  thorougL 
fearlessness,  and  presents  in  his  own  person  a  choice  example  of  the 
Christian  gentleman. 
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STEPHEK  HIGGINSON  TTNG, 

THE  BXTEUPOBE  PBEACSEB. 


"  Wbktaoerer  shelt  be  ^reo  70a  in  thtt  hour,  tliat  spealc  j«," 


Dn.  Ttko,  u  ft  repreoentatiTO  ]»«ai:^er,  ahould  be  discoMed  in 
three  aepada — ae  aa  extempore  preadier,  a  pieac^r  to  the  yoxag, 
and  an  impetsonation  of  extirane  "Low-Chimh"  sentamenta. 

As  an  eztempore  speaker  he  has  not  his  raperiOT  in  the  American 
Pulpit ;  and  if^  in  comparadre  critjdam,  one  includes  tU  the  par* 
ticulais  vhich  enter  into  aocnnplished  Extempore,  he  has  not  his 
equal  He  excels  in  self-poiseamon,  in  fluency,  in  command  of  lan- 
guage, in  qnotatdon,  in  local  sllnnona,  in  keen  thTusts,  in  denund*- 
tion,  in  fire  of  expression,  in  flash  of  eye,  in  force  of  gesture,  and  in 
<-lima»B  oS  eloquence.  Fohlic  sentiment  r^ards  him  as  Prince  of 
PUtfxmaM, 

In  view  of  this  it  is  >  ligniflcant  Uet,  fiill  of  enoooragement  to 
young  professional  men,  that  Dr.  Tjhg  did  not  begin  profeauonal 
life  as  a  remarkable  extempore  q)eaker.  He  was  forced  into  Extem- 
pore by  drcumstances.  During  the  first  two  years  ader  taldng 
orders  he  was  obliged  to  teach  school  for  a  livelihood,  and,  having 
little  time  for  imling  sermons,  was  compelled  to  talk  in  the  pvlpt 
And  yet  so  sddom  did  he  satisfy  lunisdf  with  the  extempcve  expre»- 
hion  of  hia  thought  and  fueling,  and  so  liable  was  ha  to  fulure,  that 
for  yean  Extempore  was  nphill  work.  But,  from  the  outset,  regard' 
ing  this  as  the  best  way  of  preaching,  he  persevered  against  dia- 
tiouragementB,  and  thooj^  cast  down,  wonld  not  be  destK^ed.    He 


reasoned  that  the  pnlpit  U  established,  partly  for  instrnction,  bttt 
prindpally  for  the  kindling  of  seD^bllities,  the  roadng  of  afiection^ 
the  awakening  of  the  soul.  The  school  is  the  place  for  instruction, 
aod  the  pulpit  for  inspiration.  And  instruction,  when  used  in  the 
polpit,  is  rather  a  means  to  inspiradon  than  an  end  in  itael£  All 
thorough  and  precise  elaboration  <^  trnth,  which  properiy  forms  the 
foundation  of  a  sermoD,  belongs  to  the  study,  and  is  best  embodied 
in  writing;  but  the  application  of  that  truth  by  illnstration,  by 
expression  of  heart-beatings,  by  personal  appeal,  by  all  the  varied 
manifestation  of  sympathy  and  interest  and  love,  is  beat  expressed 
by  Extempore,  and  can  with  difSculty  be  naturally  and  efiectiT^ 
expressed  by  reading  or  recitation.  Expression  must  come  fresh 
from  the  heart,  to  reach  the  heart,  with  all  the  dewdrops  on  it 
Hie  Quakers  cling  to  a  strong  position,  so  far  as  the  department  of 
preaching  goea.  They  insist  on  entire  fiulh  in  the  ins^Hration  of 
the  moment.  The  command,  "  Take  no  thought  beforehand  what 
ye  sball  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate,"  they  obey.  Hence  their 
preachers,  %rhcn  destitute  of  education,  of  mental  discipline,  of  col- 
ture,  and  of  superior  natural  endowment,  interest  and  move  an  audi- 
ence to  a  singular  degree.  And  when  possessing  the  gifts  and  edu- 
cation which  form  the  most  effective  preacher,  they  hold  an  audienct: 
in  more  thorough  control  than  equally  gifted  preachers  who  rely  on 
special  preparation.  In  writing,  one  is  too  self  conscious,  thou^l 
^vea  way  to  form,  and  rhetoric  usurpe  the  place  of  truth ;  but  let  a 
preacher,  with  eelf-forgctful  consecration  and  reliance  on  God's  help, 
cast  himself  on  the  wstei^  of  Extempore,  full  of  his  subject  and  fired 
with  love,  and  he  will  inevitably  speak  "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum."  Such,  we  apprehend,  would  be  a  fair  statement 
of  Dr.  Tung's  views. 

With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Extempore  in  the 
pulpit,  Dr.  I^ng  held  on  against  all  failures  and  discouragement.-^ 
As  an  illustration  of  this  wo  cannot  withhold  an  anecdote  casually 
told,  in  a  conversation  on  oratory,  by  a  friend  and  brother  clergy- 
man of  Dr.  Tyng's.  He  said,  "To  illustrate  what  perseverance  can 
do,  I  must  tell  you  a  fact  about  Dr.  Tyng.  You  know  his  proud 
position  AS  an  extempore  preacher.    He  has  g^ned  it  by  the  povet 
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of  will.  It  was  diBooura^ng  buainesa  to  him  for  the  first  years; 
so  much  so,  that,  during  the  second  year  of  his  settlement  at  George- 
town, wbea  attempting  Extempore  one  afternoon  in  his  pulpit,  with 
distinguished  members  of  Congress  present,  he  became  confused, 
hesitated,  tried  to  reg^n  composure,  fiuled,  stumbled  on  in  tlie 
midst  of  embarrassment,  finally  forgot  hb  text,  and,  ^fter  ten 
minutes,  broke  down  completely.  That  was  a  hard  experience  for 
a  young  man ;  and  on  his  way  home  the  oppresuve  ulence  was 
finally  broken  by  his  wife  saying,  '  Now,  husband,  is  it  not  clear 
that  you  should  give  up  this  preaching  without  notes!'  'Thoee 
words,'  said  Dr.  l^ng  to  me,  *  roused  my  whole  nature,'  *  Give  vp  V 
I  said.  *So,  now,  with  God's  help  I'  and  be  didn't.  And  yet 
that  man,  fluent  as  he  is,  brave  and  self-reliant  as  he  seems,  never 
goes  into  the  pulpit  "witliout  painiiil  apprehenuons,  sometimes  even 
the  most  painful  conviction  of  impending  failure.  He  is  sensitive  to 
circumstance  and  surroundings,  is  easily  disturbed,  and  even  harassed 
by  changes  or  intermptions,  rarely  if  ever  fiiels  a  comfortable  aatia- 
faction  with  a  publib  effort,  and  more  often  is  prostrated  by  di»: 
couragemcat  at  supposed  failure." 

Truly  the  life  of  the  extempore  preacher  is  a  hard  life  to  lead ; 
yet,  perhaps,  the  very  sen^bility  of  nerve,  the  very  tremulousness  of 
spiritnal  fibre,  susceptible  to  such  pain,  is  the  essential  of  the  ex- 
tempore orator,  who  is  called  to  thrill  the  duller  hearts  of  otbeis 
with  the  throbbing  inspiration  of  his  own. 

There  are  special  difBculUea  connected  with  pulpit  Eitempore. 
The  limited  time  is  a  serious  one.  The  speaker  dare  not  enlarge 
as  tite  thought  develops,  lest  he  speak  too  long,  or  be  forced  to 
omit  the  closing  application.  The  customary  length  of  a  sermon  is 
ofien  too  brief  to  pass  from  the  foundation  of  calm  exposition  to  the 
pinnacle  of  towering  eloquence.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Br. 
I^ng,  who  times  himself  by  a  clock  in  his  pulpit,  preaching  usually 
thirty,  and  rarely  more  than  thirty-five  minutes.  In  neither  of  tlieee 
ways  is  the  orator  of  the  bar  or  forum  hampered.  He  may  speak 
successive  hours  or  even  days ;  he  may  modify  to-day  the  free  ex- 
pression of  yesterday ;  he  may  enlarge,  and  enforce,  and  illustrate  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  an  appreciating  and  fruitful  intellect. 


Hononr,  Om  ptwohw^  mbm  of  li 

Uwyac*! — tmdM  to  pualjna  nllMr  thu  rtfigtliM  A  mvm  «f 
penooil  rapericn^,  too^  pramotM  good  TDiImhiiiwi,  ham  iMA 
the  pmobflr  IB  debured ;  boawae  the  diOnaM  fa  laa  botwaan  Idn 
•Bd  Us  aMSanen  than  between  n  lawrer  nd  hii  jnij,  and  booMaa 
hk  nligira  inoulntee  humili^.  Hoiae  he  fa  In  dangir  cf  befag 
dnQ  bf  Ml^TCitnint  if  be  be  not  fbdiih  bf  freedooL 

Tet  the  praetbar  hu  two  adnntigei  iriiuA  onnhndow  all  dfaad- 
vantagei — coonction  of  apealdiig  the  tniUi,  md  dinaa  aaiataMi^ 
both  pRomied  and  impaKed.  Let  than  the  aiani|de  tdDr.Tyitgadm- 
alate  to  aflbrt.  Iliere  fa  no  peculiar  gifi  in  Erten^xm  more  thn  is 
writing,  or  aoqnkidon,  or  meohanioa.  Enrj  hibd,  to  be  aore^  lua ' 
hfa  ealling.  Borne  irill  ^oeoeed  in  one  thing  bettar  than  olhan. 
William  HoRi^  ofFbiladriphia,  ftr  asamfde,  <nled  man  thaa  onoe 
■a  a  merchant,  and  then  laid,  paaritmately, "  I  will  netw  itf  tffSn : 
I  waa  Ixm  to  be  a  Uaebnuth,  I  ahrayi  wanted  to  be  a  blady 
smith,  now  I  will  be  a  bUcknnith.''  And  he  kept  hli  wrad ;  opened 
a  ahop  in  the  country  at  firet,  and  now  builda  the  world-renowned- 
locomotivos,  whose  manufacture  haa  yielded  multiplied  fcataam. 
Brery  man  has  his  gift,  but  do  m.on  of  speaking  than  of  writing. 
PeraerwaDce  will  win  the  prize  for  moat  And  is  it  not  the  higfaeat 
object  offered  to  the  men  of  the  New  Worid — snooeBs  as  the  ExnH- 
pou  Frkaohkk  I 


DR.  Tmas  SABBATH-aCHOOLS. 

A  second  very  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Tyng^  character  and  life  fa 
hfa  snccesafnl  efibrt  in  Sonday-schools.  Hie  following  sentencca, 
onlled  from  a  sermon,  will  indicate  his  sentimenta : 

"The  great  object  which  we  have  in  view  in  Sabbath-ecbod  in- 
s&nction  ia — '  to  planf  the  children  of  our  land  '  in  the  honse  of  the 
Lord.'  We  wish  to  constitute  true  piety  their  pleasure  and  thw 
lunne ;  to  mske  the  privileges  and  ordinances  ot  the  Go^l,  the  i^ 
pcanted  channels  of  divine  graoe  to  man,  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  grow,  and  the  atmosphere  from  which  they  are  to  be  niKiriflhed 
t:^  the  blesnng  of  God  coDtaioing  and  imparthig  the  vitali^,  ^ 
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liEs-giving  aprit  bjwbich  iheiy  are  to  be  nutained,  tai  tluroiigh 
which  thej  are  to  gain  the  ^t  of  life  eternal.  This  is  the  gnud 
object  <^  BuodajTHwhool  instmotion. 

"  It  18  a  well-kuom  foct,  that  there  hare  been  alreftd^,  In  Hw 
Sunday-echoola  of  this  ooiuiti7,  many  thoneand  children  ^iritnaUy 
renewed  for  Qod.  There  probably  is  not  a  pastor  in  our  land  whoae 
affections,  and  time,  uid  prayers  have  been  (^ven  in  any  fiur  measare 
to  this  important  part  of  his  great  wwk  of  winning  souls,  but  can 
testify  to  the  faithfulneas  of  God  in  his  blessing  apon  this  iuteieating 
portion  of  the  flock.  There  is  no  part  of  the  pasbn's  charge  which 
BO  readily  and  surely  rewards  him  for  all  the  toil  and  effort  which 
he  devotes  to  it  as  the  Sunday-schooL  It  has  appeared  to  me,  &a 
sereitd  yean,  a  remarkable  and  unacconnti^lo  oversi^t  among  many 
of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who,  I  doubt  not,  really  feel  an  interest  in 
the  salvation  of  souls,  that  so  little  c(»nparetire  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  all  my  observation  and  judgment,  as  well  as  all  my 
own  experience,  hare  united  to  conrinoe  me  is  the  most  pliable  pw- 
tkm  of  the  subjects  of  their  eSbrt,  and  the  field  which  rendeia  them 
the  most  speedy  and  abundant  harrast  for  the  labor  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  iL  Their  minds  are  st(»ed  with  the  truths  of  tiie  h<dy 
Word  of  God.  They  h&ve  acquired,  and  have  lud  up,  a  knowledge 
<f  the  Scriptures — the  fiicts,  the  doctrines,  the  instructions,  the  pre- 
c^tts  (^  the  Scriptures,  which  no  other  method  ever  devised  could 
hare  imparted.  They  ue  thus,  in  their  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  wiser  than  their  teachers  could  have  been  before  this  system 
of  useful  effort  was  established.  This  is  an  adraotage  of  incalculable 
importance.  The  Bible  is  made  to  them  a  familiar  book.  Then 
the  Bible  is  made  to  them  a  book  of  enjoyment.  It  is  surrounded 
in  their  minds  with  the  most  attractive  and  pleasant  assodationB. 
Tba  way  in  which  it  has  been  brought  before  them  has  given  to  it  a 
peculiar  charm.  Their  acquirement  of  its  instructions  has  been  en- 
tirely voluntary.  The  connections  of  the  Sunday-school  hare  called 
into  exeroiae  the  kindest  feelings  of  their  natare,  and  chiefly  devel- 
oped the  most  precious  and  purest  affections  of  their  hearts.  There 
is  nothing  gloomy  or  repulsive  connected  with  the  word  of  Qod  in 
the  assodations  of  their  minds. 
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"  TheD,  under  Uiw  instructioD,  children  acquire  » lore  £ir  the  ordi- 
nances of  public  worship,  the  institudoiu  of  the  Lwd's  house.  Tbej 
have  DO  other  nssociations  than  those  of  pleasore  and  h^piness  con- 
nected with  the  religious  scnices  q{  the  Banctuaiy.  The  Sabbath 
has  not  been  to  them  a  weary  day.  Its  succes^re  arrival  is  attended 
with  nothing  that  is  ropulBive.  They  grow  up  to  the  settled  period 
and  state  of  life  with  the  feeling  of  gladness  in  going  np  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord  more  and  mora  deeply  engraren  upon  their  hearta.  Xbey 
have  been  accustomed  to  find,  and  to  look  for,  real  enjoyment  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  they  expect  it,  even  in  the  maturity  of  life,  with 
DO  other  anticipation.  There  has  been  no  cultivation  of  the  diqto- 
sition  to  sit  down  with  the  scornful,  or  to  unite  with  those  who  scoff 
'  at  sacred  things.  Now,  who  con  doubt  the  importance  o[  this  at- 
tainment I  "Who  can  fail  to  see  how  much  and  how  offectually  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  soul,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  character  for  Godt  What  benefit,  short  at  the 
actual  spiriluul  regeneration  of  them  all,  can  be  greater  or  of  more 
importance  in  its  consequences  to  our  youth,  and  to  our  land,  than 
to  surround  the  blessed  and  lifo-gi\"ing  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  minds  with  attraction  and  pleasure.       *  *  *  » 

"  TJic  American  SimUay-school  Union  was  never  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  inerea.^ing  wants  of  the  country,  or  to  expend  with  ad- 
vantage tiie  increasing  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, than  now.  Under  the  control  of  business- laymen  aJone,  there 
is  no  possible  danger  either  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  or  interference. 
If  it  is  said  to  bo  a  mere  book  concern,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  only  stockholders  are  the  whole  community  of  Christians,  and 
they  reap  all  the  jirofit  of  the  establishment.  Let  the  pubhcations 
of  tikis  Union  be  examined,  let  the  system  upon  which  it  acts  be 
understood,  let  tlic  results  which  it  has  accomplished  be  neighed, 
and  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  Christian  wil)  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  my  own — that,  for  the  special  blessing  of  our  rising 
generation,  it  is  a  precious  gift  of  God  to  our  country,  and  claims 
for  its  enlargement  and  support  the  united  efforts  of  Christians  of 

Of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Tyng  accomplished  in  PMladelphia 
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Tat  Sunday-school  inatructicm  wc  eli&ll  not  be  able  to  speak,  but  confino 
our  attention  to  the  schools  of  St  Geo^'s  Church,  of  Kew  York. 

The  firet  marked  feature  of  tho  Sunday-school  eyetem  of  thia 
Chnrdi  is,  that  Dr.  Tyng  preaches  specially  to  the  children  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  church.  These  sermona  are  prepared 
irith  care,  bat  are  aiinple,  bricf^  illustrative,  and  pertinent  in  appli- 
cation. Many  of  them  belong  to  conreca  of  eermons,  one  of  which 
extends  sometimes  through  twenty  Sabbaths.  For  example ;  one 
course  was  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Bible,  in  which  tho  animals  of  the 
Bible  were  discussed  as  illustrating  tralta  of  character.  Another 
course  was  on  the  Horticulture  and  Botany  of  the  Bible  ;  another 
ontheMoantaiuBoftheBible;  another  on  tho  Road  to  Zion;  another 
on  tho  Bii^raphies  of  leading  Bible  Characters ;  and  in  these  ser^ 
mens,  tree,  plant,  mountain,  animal,  man,  were  all  made  the  instru- 
ment of  impressing  some  important  truth  of  religious  or  practical 
life.    Wc  give  an  outline  of  one  sermon  to  children  as  illustrative : 

The  text  is  from  2  Einga,  xix.  30.  "  Shall  yet  bqiuh  take  root 
downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward." 

"Ineverytiee  there  are  two  separate  prooeeses  of  growth.  These 
are  here  described.  The  illustration  is  employed  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah.  But  it  may  just  as 
properly  apply  to  the  histixy  of  the  inner  man,  as  of  the  outer  man. 
It  may  just  as  well  describe  the  whole  work  of  true  religion  in  the 
soul,  as  the  external  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Let  us  so  consider  it 
Here  are  two  processes  of  growth. 

"  L  We  may  speak  of  the  figure  employed  in  the  illustration.  The 
Tree.  It  takes  root  downward,  and  bears  fruit  upward.  These  two 
lesnlta  differ  and  a^rree. 

"  1.  They  differ  much.  One  is  secret,  and  cannot  be  exposed.  The 
othtf  is  open,  viuble,  and  manifest  The  one  is  the  increase  of  real 
inward  strength.  The  other  of  outward  and  apparent  beauty  and 
UBefuloees.  The  one  increases  under  the  power  of  trial  and  opposi- 
tion. Hie  more  the  winds  shake  the  tree,  the  stronger  its  root  be- 
comes. The  other  requires  protection  and  care.  Heavy  winds  may 
oaiue  its  fall  The  one  is  permanent  ot  a>l  seasons  the  same.  The 
other  is  occasional,  and  has  its  appointed  times. 


*  S.  But  Omj  ako  ■grea  in  mnclL  Hw  now  WKf  aai,  BO^ihBMrt 
fiMdi  thoo  both.  Thej  pntito  of  the  HIM  fife.  Thermfiftr- 
«iit  nwfiifcBUttont  ot  the  mdu  life.  In  the  <»^  tb*  TwnfMnnwt 
neeived,  pviB  incnaie  of  ibength.  In  the  other,  ^  Hnw  nomfeh* 
tnent  fdnuihee  incFeeniig  beauty  end  naehintm.  But  iriwdur  «• 
look  at  the  root  or  the  frah, — it  s  the  nina  trat^ — aftd  both  da- 
{wnd  upon  the  lame  health  and  vigor  in  its  beiiig  aad  grmrth. 

"H  We  mj  applythe  illnctration  to  flu  life  of  trae  veliptat  m 
theaouL  And  here  tlie  root  and  the  frtnt  mne  and  diffin  jnut  m 
remaiteblr. 

"  1.  The;^  ^iree  in  mnoh.  llu  tna  b  ona.  Hu  mA  of  idigisB 
in  the  aonl  is  om  woric  Yon  can  aerer  aapaiate  the  nxA  ftcn  tfaa 
fruit  it  ii  to  bear,  He  one  cannot  En  ulthoat  tba  other,  l&a 
leal  Chriitian  ia  the  ume  within  and  without  in  heart  and  HL 

•iHugnmnd  ia  one.  The  wme  aonl  of  am  haa  both  the  not 
and  Qie  frulL  It  ia  one  work  of  Ood  npon  the  aoal,  whether  jaa 
look  at  one  psrt  of  it,  or  at  another.  Beligioni  piinciplea  and  n- 
lif^ouB  duties,  must  grow  and  live  tc^eiher  in  the  same  ground. 

"  The  sap  and  nourislunent  ia  one.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  gires 
life  to  the  soul  within,  sod  fruit  in  the  character  withooL  It  is 
His  power  which  planta  the  tree, — and  makes  the  root  to  strike 
down,  in  the  experience  of  the  heart  witJiin, — and  then  makea 
it  to  bring  forth  its  fruit,  in  the  bohneu  and  ueefiilneaa  of  the  life 
without. 

"  But  the  fruit  is  entireljr  dependent  on  the  root,  not  the  root  ou 
the  fruiL  There  can  be  no  fruit  on  the  tree  without  a  living  grow- 
ing root  Tie  work  of  relt^on  b^ns  alwa^  within,  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  there.  All  that  is  outward,  is  aeoondary  and 
grows  from  tliat 

"  2.  But  they  differ  also  much.  Hie  toot  is  the  work  of  the  l^iirit 
in  the  heart.  The  fruit  is  His  woi^  in  the  life.  A  new  and  con* 
verted  heart  is  the  work  of  true  religion.  A  holy,  faithful  Ufe  ia  its 
fruit 

"This  root  is  secret  It  cannot  be  seen  or  displayed.  It  grows  in 
its  hidden  process,  deeper  every  day.  It  strikes  more  rind  more  into 
the  sonL    It  is  s  deeper  aacae  of  ain  in  ounelTet.    A  oleaiar  view 
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of  the  guilt  of  sin.  A  giowiiig  feeling  of  hamili^  and  depen- 
dence. More  simple  fttith  in  Ood.  More  leal  lore  for  Hia  char- 
acter and  His  Uw,  and  holy  will  Horo  hatred  of  sin  end  dcsre  lor 
holiness.  These  are  the  root.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart. 
Hore  ^mple  depend&nce  on  the  Holy  S[Hrit.  Hore  real  love  for  tiie 
Ssrionr.  More  dvin  for  His  for^veness  and  acceptance.  These 
grow  downward. ,  Hie  heart  is  more  and  more  engaged— we  feel  it— 
we  are  consdoiu  <^  it — we  rejoice  in  it.  But  others  cannot  see  it 
TUs  is  the  witness  which  the  ^trit  gives  to  ns. 

"The  frnit  is  open.  The  frmts  ti  the  Spirit  are  love,  }oy,  peace, 
9K.  Hub  is  the  fdlfilment  of  dnty  in  every  relation  in  life,  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  gentleness,  meekness,  tenderness,  futhfiilneas. 
Ah  1  these  are  blessed  frnits.  They  are  lovely  in  aspect.'  Fredoiu 
and  valuable  indeed.  They  grow  upon  the  tree  which  God  has 
planted,  and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  nourishes  in  the  aouL 

"  Tbia  fruit  is  for  other^  not  for  us.  They  gather  it,  aiid  enjoy  it 
Hiey  see  it  and  delight  in  it  We  cannot  It  makes  the  value  of 
the  tree  in  their  esteem.  We  feel  the  root,  but  cannot  see  the 
fruit  They  see  the  fruit,  but  cannot  see  the  root  from  which  it 
grows. 

"  This  fruit  grows  upward.  God  is  its  motive  and  object  It  is  to 
honor  and  glorify  Him.  We  are  fruthfiil  to  others  for  His  sake. 
To  please  Him,  we  strive  to  do  them  good.  And  He  accepts  and 
blesses  us. 

"  The  root  must  always  live.  The  fruit  will  not  always  be  boree. 
Sometimes  it  is  wintei  for  the  souL  We  have  discouragements — we 
can  do  nothing — ^We  seem  to  be  dead.  But  the  root  is  still  alive. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  may  be  still  growing  deeper  within.  We 
must  nwer  despond  or  fear  because  our  apparent  fruit  for  a  season 
is  less.  Let  us  cultivate  the  root  within,  and  watch  around  that 
Let  us  strengthen  that  every  day.  This  is  our  main  work  in  re* 
li^^on.  Keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  and  life  and  fiuitfolnesa 
will  issue  out  of  it" 

2.  Dr.  Tyng  meets  with  his  Sabbath-school  tfiiachers  every  Friday 
evetung,  at  which  tlie  lesson  is  developed  to  them  as  he  wishes  and 
expects  that  it  will  he  taught  to  the  pupils.    Ba  thus  imbues  the 


teiolMtswith  bnTiemof  trnth,  tad  Aioagb  Ibem  nub«  imtf 

(Jiild  erf  his  congregation. 

8.  On  the  fint  Sabbotli  aftenuxm  of  vnrj  moath  Om  uhiUnn 
are  gathered  in  the  ]octDT»-ioom  for  a  miwfamary  neetiDgb  with 

4.  Ihe  Sabbath-acIiocJa  include  not  only  the  duldm  of  the  oon- 
gf^ati<Hi,  but  hundreds  gathered  fma  among  the  poor  by  efficient 
nivioiiaiy  work. 

fi.  The  children  are  atJinulated  to  the  hig^ieat  tttoA  &r  monasng 
the  Sabbalh-achool  and  contribnting  to  miwionaiy  prnpoaea.  Dming 
(he  last  year  aome  children  hare  earned,  bf  minute  aocretiooa,  aa 
large  ninu  aa  twelre  dollara  for  miniiKiaij  parpoaeot  and  we  know 
<rf  one  little  gid  wlio  oonlributed  twen^  dollan. 

6.  Each  claai  haa  ita  aauMt  with  ita  DhutratiTe  text  of  Bcriptan 
and  rene  of  .poetry.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  contribatioa  of 
each  dan  is  published  in  a  circular.  Fima  the  report,  ot  laat  Uay 
we  extract  the  following  ss  spcdmeni : 

Tubes  RiaoLDTiOHs  (Name  of  a  Class), $89.00 

lat  We  will  alvrajrs  give  something. 

2d.  Wo  will  ^re  aa  the  Lord  haa  enabled  us, 

3d.  We  will  give  cheerfully. 

"  We  have  rceoWed  with  gralefhl  heart, 

In  this  blest  work  to  bear  our  part, 

Oar  prayers  and  offorings  gladly  bring 

To  swell  the  triampha  of  onr  Sing. 
"  Soon  may  the  nationa'Join  and  ring, 

■Christ  is  tbe  Lord,  thaElogof  Unpi,' 

Echo  the  sonnd  from  shore  to  shorD, 

Hist '  Jesos  r«gnB  fbr  erermore.' " 

IIkbbb  AaaooiATioH, $20.66 

Motto — "  And  this  I  pray  that  yonr  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more." — Philippiana  i.  6, 

Thk  SowKBa, $U.OO 

Motto— ''Let  me  go,  fbr  the  day  breaketh."— Oeo.  xzxiL  St. 
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"  Whom  ahoQ  we  sand,  and  who 

For  ns  will  go  to  spread  the  SBTionr's  name, 
Wilh  ^wing  zeal — with  Mth,  itith  courage  true, 
And  dying  love  proclaim  1 
"  Serranta  of  Qod,  go  forth, 
From  th€M  beloved  walls ; 
Oo,  preach  his  Gospel  throngb  the  earth, 
Till  eyer7  Idol  tolls. 
"  The  holy  %tit  muntaiu 

1111  death;  with  jo;fDl  tnut 
That  ye  shall  wear  Ute  crown,  and  rdgn 
Forever  with  the  jastl" 

Oabket  OF  Jewels, $10.00 

Motto — "  They  shall  be  mine  when  I  make  up  my  Jewels."— UaL 
iU.ir. 

Tbieb  or  RranrxonsmsB, 929.00 

JTuCto— "  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  nnto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  and 
the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beanlJfy  the  place  of  my  sane 
toary;  and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorioos." — Isa.  Iz.  13. 

"Tab  Epiphaht," $40,00 

Motto—"  A  light  to  lighten  the  OentUee."— Lnke  ii.  38. 

Lord's  HuBBABcvKir, $88.00 

Motto-—"  Ve  are  laborers  together  with  God." — 1  Cor.  ilL  V. 

"The harveet  dawn  is  near, 
Hie  year  delays  not  long ; 
And  be  who  sows  wilb  many  a  tear 
Shall  reap  with  many  a  song. 

"Sad  to  his  toil  he  goea, 

His  seed  with  weeping  leaves ; 

But  be  shall  come  at  twilight's  dose, 

And  biing  hia  golden  sheaves," 

SpBOtOS  OF  WlTEB, 982J10 

Mottc — "  As  cold  waters  to  a  thirstjy  sotd,  so  is  good  news  from  a 
&r  OOOTtry."— Prov.  xxv.  36. 
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Loid'i  Axms-BKum, ••.. M^OM 

JUoHff— "Whwdbntak*  Date  70a  tW  iriKito  vmoc  of  €M,  tki*  7* 
mar  1w  able  to  iritbUad  ta  tkt  vrB  itjt  ml<h>rt«  tern  Ot,  to 
■tand."— Eph.  tL  18. 


Mrtto—AtakmotnapeatU 


"A&Ithftilb 
And  pnj  be  ins7  bveafter  wear 

A  bdcieH  orown  aa  Ui  reward. 
He  abowi  va  actf-denTing  nal, 
Hm  Uv^  na  oQat^  wanta  to  fed, 

And  witb  aweet  texts  our  miiid  bat  itared." 


JCrtte— "And  tfaa  Lotd  i^ake  unto  ICoaM,  a^rlne,  Bpeak 

(Mdnnof  Iirael  that  thej  Mag  me  an  oArinft  of  trvj  i 
^Totb  it  wUlinglr  irith  bli  heart,  70  ahall  tak»  my 
XXT.  1,  S. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  report: 

TO  TBK  TXACnSBS  Ann  SCnoI^BS  or  THX  SUITDAT-BOEOOLa  (» 
ST.    OaOBOK^B   OHUBOE. 

Mg  Sear  Friendt  and  Childrm  :  We  have  finished  onr  Sixth  Anid- 
versar?  with  great  delight.  The  run  prevented  the  attendance  of  man; 
of  otir  Scholars.  Yet  the  Ohnroh  was  oompletelj  crowded  with  onr 
schools  and  friends.  Onr  schools  ore  now  larger  than  erer  befoic 
The  Bchool  at  the  Ohnrch  has  67  Teachers  and  1168  Boholar*,  maUng 
1330.  And  the  Ulsaion-school  has  88  Teaohen  and  4SS  Scholan, 
making  90  Teachers  and  1696  Scholars.  Totalnnmberof  Teachers  and 
Scholars,  1686.  We  have  never  hod  so  pleasant  and  animated  an 
Anniversary  befora 

Last  year  I  reportea  to  yon  onr  whole  miastoa  snm  ocdlected  as 
t67S.80 ;  and  the  fund  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Oonunittee  for  Fordgn 
Ifiaeiona,  $1494.1 1.  Onr  sohool  then  resolved  to  raise  for  the  year  now 
ecoolnded,  Ont  Thmtand  Dollart,  We  bronght  all  onr  ^fts  together 
at  the  AnniTeraarj,  and  they  have  amonnted  to  Otte  Tioiuand  JSfht 
Stmdni  and  Tmntjf-JUie  Dollar*.    I  have  p^  this  mm,  of  whMi 
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twdre  hundred  dollan  vm  in  gold  pieoee,  to  Uie  Treamrer  4^  tbe 
YonAga  Oommittee.  And  now  we  bxn  in  Uie  hands  of  the  OommlttM, 
"to  be  hereafter  approprlAtadaoooiding  to  70tiTwieh,"7%rM  TAmuoiii 
Tbrtt  Svtidred  and  NintUen  DoUart.  I  now  give  yoa  a  report  of  the 
namee  and  oontribatiout  of  our  Toriooa  Mjanonarj  Sodetiea.  Let  ni 
be  thaokM  for  what  the  Lord  enablea  na  to  do.  How  many  poor 
heathen  children  ma?  we  bkee  and  save  t  We  shall  get  enoogh  together 
in  a  few  jeara,  to  build,  and  then  to  snpport,  oome  Sdiool  or  Orphan 
A^lom  by  onraelvea.  Let  na  aet  ont  ag^  and  vork  another  year 
with  energy  and  onited  lore  and  xeal,  and  the  Lord  will  bleea  na. 

To  thne  guma  we  have  to  odd  $118.44,  from  ottr  monllily  Kiadraiaiy 
eoQections,  and  (100,  which  was  oolleoted  at  the  Anniversary. 

I  shall  hope  to  be  mach  more  with  yon,  if  the  Lord  shall  pemut,  in 
the  year  to  come.  Fntil  soroe  new  Baperiutendent  BhaJI  be  pven  to  as, 
I  shall  take  charge  of  the  School  at  the  Ohnrch  myself 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  may  the  Lord  bleee  yon  and  iceep  yoo. 
May  Ha  make  yott  Hia  own  ohildrm  and  eervanta.  Uay  He  make  you 
aUesring  to  many.  TVy  to  Iotb  and  Berre  Him.  Bemember,  they 
wbo  seek  Him  early  shall  mrely  find  TTim  And  they  who  find  Tlltn^ 
want  no  good  thing. 

Torn?  affbctionate  Pastor  and  ^thfol  Fnend, 

BTEPHES  H.  TYHG. 

St.  Qeobsi's  Sktioby,  Nkw  Tosk,  May  1, 18SS. 

Sucb  are  the  stadstics  of  the  Sunday-school!  of  SL  George's 
CbuTcb.  Sixteen  hundred  popils,  nearly  one  hundred  teachen,  and 
one  ihousond  eight  hnndred  and  twenty-five  dollars  g^ven  to  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  in  one  year  1  It  is  an  example  to  be 
ooQsideTed. 


BT.  OKOKOI  B  CHUBCH. 

At  the  opening  of  this  sketch,  we  spoke  of  Dr.  Tyng  as  the  im- 
personation of  extreme  "  Low-Church"  sentiments.  Yet  he  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  lepreeentative  of  any  portion  of  the  E[nacopsl 
Church.  He  is  not  so  esteemed  by  churchmen,  he  does  not  so 
eateem  himselC  If  he  be  the  representative  of  any  Ghnrch,  it  is 
of  St  Geoi;ge'B  Church.  And  this  part  of  our  descri{^n  cannot 
26 


be  bettor  preiented  diau  in  ha  own  worda.  Ob  flw  10tk  of  Apil, 
XSS5,  Dr.  Tyng  preached  a  dnooone  et  tbe  tenth  AMsmtmrj  of 
lui  oomwction  with  Bt  Geoiga'i  Chnroh,  from  which  we  extnot 
leigolj.  The  text  wu,  "  Ood  hatli  not  pten  n>  the  ^nrit  </  far, 
bnt  of  power,  end  of  lore,  and  of  a  aound  nund."  After  itatiiij 
the  qoalifloatiou  of  the  miniatsr,  he  [Hooeeded  to  h;^ — 

"Whether  nch  a  ^urit  haa  characteriwd  my  ten  ymrf  aaiaUj 
among  you,  my  betored  ftienda,  yon  moat  judge  fix  yoanehea. 
HuA  it  oo^t  to  faaTB  dJBtiiigiiiiihed  it,  I  am  bomid  to  majntain.  I 
have  freely  deroted  to  yon,  probably,  the  beat  tan  yean. of  ny  Gfa. 
I  am  honestly  eauadom  of  having  labcrad  among  yon  aa  earnartly 
■ad  as  aiaidooady  as  I  hare  had  rtienglh  to  bear.  I  have  hahtUially 
done  t^'«  one  thia^  inatut  and  ""mlaTiHg  in  the  woifc  npcinted 
me  here.  Ihe  pleasnraa  (S  literature^  the  indnlgeneea  of  gowial 
•ook^,  and  even  the  oocopatioiia  of  mind  which  mi^t  Hare  bem 
made^  in  a  degree,  kindred  to  my  miniitiy  in  the  Gc^el,  I  have 
cheerfully  renounced,  for  the  ungle  pnrpoee  of  giving  my  whole 
time  and  Etrength  to  you,  and  taking  heed  to  my  ministry  to  fulfil 
it.  That  I  may  be  jostly  charged  with  many  infiniutd«  and  eirott 
in  my  work  and  walk  among  you,  ia  beyond  a  doubt.  Bat  no  man 
can  charge  me  with  eating  any  man's  bread  for  naught,  or  with 
lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  or  with  taking  heed  to  the  flock  for 
filthy  lucre'a  sake.  I  speak  this  in  no  vain-glorions  boasting.  And 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  you  a  aimple  and  concise  ao- 
oonnt  of  my  ten  years'  ministry  among  you,  htfweYer  personal  its 
allusions  and  detvls  may  appear.  Whether  its  results  and  cootm 
indicate  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  I  leave  yon  and 
others  at  perfect  liberty  to  judge. 

"  I  would  first  survey  the  history  <^  our  outward  relation  for  the 
past  ten  years.  It  was  an  unexpected  and  ungular  providence  which 
brought  me  here.  For  aiiteen  years  before,  I  had  ministered  ia 
Philadeli^ia ;  (or  the  last  twelve  of  thoee  among  a  flock  where  I 
never  heard  one  syllaUe  of  reproach  at  disaatifi&ction,  and  amtng 
whom,  growing  up  around  me,  as  children  aronnd  a  fisher,  t  never 
saw  one  single  instance  of  division,  nor  ever  heard,  on  any  occaaon, 
thelangnage  of  discord.    I  said  I  shonld  die  in  my  neat    Kot  the 
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nmoteBt  ihought  of  my  remoTBl  from  them,  as  my  ovra  poanble 
act,  ever  came  to  my  mind ;  and  never  was  such  a  removal  more 
undeniable  or  more  unlikely  than  when  at  last  I  was  led  to  make 
it.  The  liUle,  but  important  drcumstances  which  made  up  thst 
chain  of  manifeet  providence  and  obligation,  I  have  not  time  to  relate. 

"  The  chief  inducement  which  finally  led  me  here  was  the  pro- 
posed opportumty  of  vastly  extended  influence  and  usefulneM  in  my 
Master's  cauae,  in  this  new  field  of  labor,  which  we  have  now  oocn- 
pied  for  th«  aix  years  pasL  The  proposal  for  soch  a  w(^k  bad  been 
made  by  my  venerated  predecessor,  Dr.  MUnor,  before  his  deatb. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  cairied  out  the  plan  in 
some  diape.  And  because  I  considered  him,  and  not  myself^  the 
author  of  this  scheme,  which  God  has  so  proepered,  I  desired  his 
monument  should  stand  here,  as  it  does  stand,  as  a  witness  to  others 
long  atUr  I  am  gone. 

"  I  had  been  here  nearly  a  year  before  idl  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  various  preparalory  o<»isideralions 
which  must  be  regarded,  were  suffidenUy  removed  to  enable  the 
Vestry  actually  to  undertake  the  work.  In  March,  1840,  they  de- 
termined to  build ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  June,  the  comer-stone  of  this 
mtycstio  temple  was  laid.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1848,  we 
opened  this  edifice  for  public  worship.  The  success  which  has 
crowned  the  undertaking  has  amply  vindicated  the  spirit  of  power, 
of  love,  and  of  a  souiid  mind,  of  those  who  so  boldly  undertook  it 
I  need  not  refor  to  the  difficulties  through  which  the  Veetry  were 
compelled  to  force  their  way  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
th^  had  assumed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  features 
of  the  history,  was  the  providence  by  which  internal  dissensions  in 
the  congregation,  and  outward  hostility  &om  others,  in  whoee  hands 
there  was  power  to  annoy,  were  made  to  airest  the  premature  tale  of 
property  of  the  corporation,  and  to  tie  it  up,  until  such  a  change  in 
its  value  as  should  fully  relieve  our  obligations,  had  taken  place. 
The  opposition  was  meant  for  evil ;  God  was  pleased  to  overrule  it 
for  remarkable  good.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  to  one  foithfol 
friend  of  the  Church  the  ability  and  the  will  to  meet  the  whole 
reqnnsibilily.    And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  to  bia  disin- 
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tenrted  tnergjaodinUe  eo«cflptln«f  Ghntin  diitgr,tUi<lnab 
k  wbollj  indebted  for  tiie  ediiee  is  vhioh  «a  wnr  WM1A9.  Tk 
■dbeeqnent  a{^ncistion  of  th*  property  of  the  CSmcb,  lad  At 
oomidete  arciccfoing  of  dl  the  ot)eUelae  whidi  vei*  |lM«d  in  Oe 
»if  of  ita  ■Dcca^iil  tie,  cniUed  the  TMby  to  neat  all  d»  ohG- 
giticme  whiok  he  Meomei.  Bnl  the  pro^eet  of  mA  a  reenl^  it 
the  time  when  tha  Imidan  wm  nndertahaa  bj  him,  the  awet  piB> 
dent  ineti  voold  hare  been  reedy  to  Aink  flie  leeet  pnbefafe. 
nina  haa  Ood  proqiered  onr  ootwaid  rdataoa,  &il  we  hare  now 
the  dnnjh,  dte  diqiel,  md  the  naborj,  the  elnr  aad  mnnewDband 
pnHwrt/  of  the  corpondaon.  The  ocn^Ie&a  of  the  ^nn^  k- 
oofding  to  the  original  plan,  i>  sow  nnder  Gootraot  Ktd  in  ptogn^ 
to  be  perfected  irithiB  two  jean.  Tor  tUa,  ahondmt  ttd  mStfn- 
Tirim  haa  beenmade. 

**We  may  now  tnm  to  ccnaider  the  peooninj  1  iiwiiltialiiiii  ef 
thii  owpovrtion  dnring  the  ten  jean  paaL  When  I  baeaaM  &a 
rector  of  this  Church,  ten  jearB  since,  the  property  of  the  coq>or»- 
(ion  coousted  of  the  chnrch  and  rectory  in  Beekman-stree^  and  ef 
thir^  hoose  lota,  received  fmn  Trini^  Church,  in  the  original  en- 
dowment of  St.  Geo^o's,  a  part  of  that  pariah,  as  an  independent 
Chnrch.  fVom  theac  two  sonrcea  the  incmne  of  the  cwpocation 
was  derived.  The  whole  pew-rent  of  the  church,  the  year  piwrioti* 
to  my  settlement,  was  leas  than  fifteen  hundred  dotlan.  Jita  in- 
come from  the  rents  of  the  thirty  lots  was  tCIOS.  Hia  debta  of 
the  corporation  were  about  t20,000,  making  the  whole  net  income 
of  the  chnrch  len  than  |S600,  The  value  of  these  lots  were  esti- 
mated by  a  committee  of  the  Vestiy  at  that  time  at  from  $180,000 
to  9200,000.  With  these  means  at  fhrir  command,  the  VMtiy 
entered  upon  the  work  of  this  edifice.  The  lot  on  which  the 
church  itadf  hero  stands  was  the  donation  of  Peter  G.  Stnyreaant; 
and  made  hj  no  means  more  to  improve  the  valne  of  hia  large 
BUTonnding  property,  than  to  manifest  his  own  deep  inteteat  in  the 
evangelical  principles  on  which  St.  George's  was  well  known  to  stand. 
Hie  re«due  of  the  gronnd  we  occupy  was  eubseqaently  porchaaed 
from  hia  heirs,  at  a  cost  of  110,000.  Upon  this  ground  the  Testry 
hiTB  expended  upon  the  church  ud  its  furniture,  aboint  ISS^OOO^ 
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Opon  the  chapet  and  Sunday-school  toosu,  abont  $11,000.  TTpon 
the  rectory,  aboat  121,000,  making  in  all  about  $260,000.  Of  thic 
amount  every  dollar  has  been  paid.  The  additional  coet  of  the 
spires  will  be  $45,000 ;  to  which  the  bella  and  clock  may  be  cal- 
onlated  as  adding  $10,000  more,  making,  in  the  whole  inreEtment 
in  this  enterprise,  when  completed,  $326,000.  For  the  contracted 
coat  of  the  apirea,  provision  has  already  been  made  in  a  lot  of  land 
valued  at  $20,000,  reserved,  and  in  an  aasigned  exceas  of  their 
annnal  income  for  a  few  years  to  oome.  And  now,  at  the  present 
period,  the  poBseaaions  of  the  corporadou  are,  this  whole  proper^ 
here,  with  its  permanently  complete  edifices,  and  more  than 
$100,000  in  value  of  their  original  endowment  still  remaining  in 
their  hauda.  Against  this  they  have  no  debts,  and  frcnn  this  no 
interest  or  incumbrance  to  deduct.  Hie  present  net  clear  inc<Hne 
of  this  corporation  is  $10,600  firom  the  pew-rents,  and  $6836  fnnn 
thdr  endowment,  making  $16^36,  entirely  clear  of  all  exterior  de- 
mands ;  from  the  annual  excess  of  which  over  their  expenditures, 
t4^ether  with  the  reserved  lot  already  referred  to,  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  th^r  great  undertaking  ia  seen  to  be  easily  anticipated 
and  entirely  secure.  The  fixed  acUon  of  the  Vestry,  settled  uuce 
March,  185],  has  been,  not  to  reduce  tlie  prindpal  of  their  endow- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  church  and  buildings  in  connection  with  it, 
below  the  sum  of  $100,000,  but  to  finish  all  tliat  renuuns  of  their 
work  fiy>m  means  exclnsire  of  this.  And  this  may  be  now  con- 
ridered,  therefore,  the  fixed  and  established  property  of  this  cot- 
fonHou." 

Ibt  sermon  proceeds  to  give  the  religious  history  of  the  ten  yean^ 
and  closes  with  humble  acknowledgment  of  Qod's  guidance  and 
goodness.  The  contributions  of  the  Church  to  benevolent  societies 
are  found  to  amount  to  $77,096,  during  the  ten  yean. 

The  ibllowiDg  biographical  statement  ia  copied  from  the  United 
States  Bccleaiastical  Portrait  Gallery.    It  is  anthentic : 

"Ihe  Eev.  Stephen  Hi|^nson  l^ng,  CD.,  was  bom  in  Kew- 
bnryport,  Massachusetts,  Uarch  1st,  1600.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Atkina  Tyng,  a  diatingnished  lawyer  of  that 
State,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hon,  Stephen  Higginson,  <^ 


Boston,  a  member  of  Ha  Conrenlion  vhich  framed  i 
(ion  of  tlie  L'niicd  Slates.  He  *raa  colcrcd  >t  Hsn'ajil  'CnirnAv 
in  1813,  sQcl  gr^oated  in  1817.  Oaring  no  particoUr  taata  fiir 
cither  of  the  learned  profe^ons,  he  vntured  upon  a  mcn:Jua^  Bfc 
with  niofit  encouraging  proq>ecte  of  worldly  Biicc<«a.  But  in  ISII, 
it  plesficd  God  to  call  him  to  the  trork  of  the  minietTT.  Hh  ninrMt 
of  tkeol<^cal  studies  was  pursnednt  Bristol,  R.  launder  tlt«mper<ri»- 
ion  and  direction  of  Bifiht^  Gritwold.  It  was  donng  Ut.  TyiN^ 
residence  in  Bristol,  that  a  reiy  remarkable  rerivsl  of  f 
coTTcd  in  that,  place,  comme>ncing  with  St.  Micba«Ts  c 
and  extending  through  the  town. 

"Mr.  TfDg  WAS  ordiuned  n  Dracon  in  the  rrot«fltanl  EpM^ 
Charch,  at  Brktol,  on  the  iiit  of  March,  1631.  AfW  bis  oniin- 
tion  he  removed  to  the  South,  and  wo*  eattletl  the  lat  ol  ihff,  Oyt 
same  year  of  hia  ordination,  as  the  tninislcT  of  Su  Jokii\  Church. 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  There  be  romaJned  for  two  yvan,  nalimJv 
occupied  in  tlic  diachBi;g;e  of  ministerial  dnty,  and  aoi  withnM 
witnessing  fruits  of  his  labor.  A  wider  field  opened  beftm  Un, 
and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  QnocD  Ana  Pariih,  Prince  G 
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rector.  It  was  not  the  tiosel  glitter  of  a  decorated  style,  nor  the 
attractive  graces  of  a  superior  elocution,  nor  the  charms  of  a  novelty 
that  perishes  in  its  earliest  efflorescence  which  drew  those  crowds, 
but  the  solemn,  thrilliug  exhibition  of  the  great  doctiines  of  the 
Gospel  set  forth  with  the  fervor  and  eamestuess  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed a  vigorous  and  powerful  mind,  who  had  made  an  entire 
consecration  of  himself  to  the  Master  he  served,  and  who  uniformly 
preached  as  though  heaven  and  hell,  the  judgment-seat  and  eternity, 
were  unveiled  and  directly  before  him.  For  about  two  years  he 
held  a  daily  six  o'clock  morning  meeting  in  the  vestry-ioom  ;  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  at  St.  Paul's  preached 
regularly  three  times  each  Sunday,  besidea  attending  to  his  weekly 
Lecture,  and  making  addresses  for  everybenevolent  society  through- 
out the  city  that  asked  his  services. 

"It  was  during  his  ministry  at  St  Paul's,  and  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  Jefferson  College  in  1632,  that  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  that  institution.  What- 
ever mistakes  have  been  made  by  our  literary  institutions  of  late 
years,  in  the  lavish  conferring  of  this  degree,  if  sound  learning,  ac- 
curate scholarship,  estenrive  theological  acquirements,  vigorous 
inteilect,  and  very  superior  pulpit  powers,  with  great  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  constitute  legitimate  grounds  for  the  be- 
stowmcnt  of  this  honor,  it  was  not  injudiciously  conferred  in  the 
present  instance. 

"Dr.  Tyng  continued  his  labors  at  SL  Paul's  until  October,  1883, 
when  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany.  In  the 
spring  of  1845  he  came  to  New  York." 

Dr.  Tyng  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Bishop  Griawold,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  His  present 
wife  was  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  the  mother  of  five 
children.  His  oldest  son.  Rev.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  is  rector  of 
"The  Church  of  the  Epiphany"  in  Philadelphia,  probably  ranking 
next  to  "  St.  George's  "  in  the  number  of  communicants  and  genera) 
efficiency. 

Besides  the  labors  involved  in  the  ministrations  to  such  a  large 
church,  and  the  oversight  of  such  a  Sabbnth-scbool — labors  which 
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nc  liHTe  not  attempted  to  4t|(^«ld  «b«Ji  can  ontjr  ba  Mi&Bd  b^ 
experience,  I>r,  Tyng  baa  writlen  BHudj  for  the  !«■(*•.  D«  ia  ftvofai* 
minous  puDpblutecr;  he  ia  ono  of  tlia  ^I«n  irf  "The  Trtdataat 
Churcbmun,"  and  a  geDerons  contribator  to  itx  coluinii*;  «kd  ba 
has  pnblisheJ  several  Tolumea; — "The  hrael  of  Goil^  '*L<>ebsw 
.)Q  the  Laiv  aod  the  Gospel ;"  "  Christ  i«  AH ;"  "  ChnKtian  lltla^"  is- 
sued by  the  Carters;  and^TheRich  KJiuinni),'' jwt  p<iibU«bed  by  tbe 
same  hoiife,  and  republiahod  In  Eo^iiDd ;  "  F«Uo«nUp  trfdt  Cld«l^ 
n  Tolome  on  ConfirmaliOD,  coDtiuning  Fnjr^nfor  Sabbatb-aebMla; 
-'  Life  of  Dr.  Bedell ;"  •*  Life  of  E.  S.V.  iStmeaget.UuAooBrj  to  Afli- 
!»;"  aiid"Becollectiotisof  Eng^land.'*  Uf  is,  bcMdoi^  the  niiJil  agi  at 
in  the  Foreign  Committee  of  iho  Board  of  MiMOtta,  m  proqrinaM 
member  in  ibc  Board  of  Muisgen  of  tho  Amorican  Bible  SuoM)', 
BD(1  one  of  the  luofit  e£5cieut  offiocn  of  the  Fsalornl  Aid  SneieQr. 


Dr.  Tjcg  came  to  Now  York,  known  m  a  leadn^ 
Low-Chureh  party,  to  become  the  spiritual  ^ide  of  a 
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nO^A,  and  all  lliat  we  want,  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  anavet  the 
purpose  of  many  other  occaaioiu,  when  we  need  prayers  most  epe- 
eisl  and  adapted.  The  attempt  to  make  it  the  only  vehicle  of 
united  prayers  b  the  inevitable  result  of  a  formal  epirit,  and  the 
parent  of  this  spirit  in  others." 

Thus  holding  opinions  differing  ao  widely  from  those  embraced 
in  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  earnest,  zealons,  bold,  and  indepen- 
dent in  their  promulgation,  regarding  facts  rather  than  forms,  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  tlie  letter,  the  living  body  rather  than 
the  superficial  clothes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  become  so 
mighty  a  champion  of  one  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Charch,  as  to 
be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  obnoriooa  to  the  other  portion.  Hence 
it  is  important  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  tho  enlogiee  of 
friends  and  the  disparagement  of  foes,  by  those  who  found  their 
judgments  of  the  man  on  mere  repeat.  Since  his  "defining  of  po- 
sition," he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  endoiso  It  by  public  acts. 
On  the  test  question,  at  the  trial  of  Bishop  Ondcrdonk,  be  was 
found  on  tbe  side  where  all  eipected  to  find  him ;  and  not  only  on 
a  question  of  Church  government  and  discipline,  but  also  in  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  he  is  the  same  uncompromising  foe  to  tbe  mon- 
archy of  forms. 

There  is  an  eamestneas  in  Dr.  Tyng's  pulpit  ministrations  which 
teatdfies  that  their  warmth  results  fW>m  no  artificial  hesL  His  ser- 
mons are  not,  like  some,  warmed  into  lifo  by  friction  between  the 
oonacience  of  the  speaker  and  the  necesdty  of  his  portion,  both,  per^ 
haps,  hard  enough.  He  does  not  preach  because  be  has  "  taken 
orders;"  but  he  has  taken  orders  that  he  might  preach.  He  uses  a 
form,  without  being  formal;  employs  a  liturgy  in  prayer,  without  be- 
coming Utnrgical  in  preaching;  wears  a  surplice  without  being  precise ; 
reads  the  daily  lessons  without  a  tone ;  admires  the  common  prayer- 
book  without  adoring  it,  tendering  his  love  without  his  worship.  Dr. 
lyng  has  withstood  the  influence  of  forms,  because  be  possesses  the 
spiritual  life  which  spurns  formality,  and  tbe  strong  and  nervons 
intellect  which  brooks  no  hampers.  It  is  with  tbe  inner  world  of 
man  as  with  tho  outward  world  of  nature.  It  is  the  burning  coal 
upon  which  no  ashes  rests.    It  is  the  torrent  starting  from  the  liv- 
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ing  spring,  nhiih  b  nerer  iubom^  Htnoa^  depcadii^  on  iDdMd* 
uol  and  inward  growth,  ottUnarj  nliJMb  re*«al  beDentla  liia  tanck 
manifold  relations.  Let  liim  direcl  hi*  cjvutivu  intULvct  lonnb 
the  most  barren  aulgoct,  and  it  tMini  vith  life  and  Ivaotj ;  as  b«- 
Dcath  the  warm  spring  bud,  niYriada  c^  hUdea  of  gran  and  gonjoon 
flowers  start  ibrtli  from  tiic  vriutcr-broinied  fields. 

His  minii  is  tinder  control.  F^croft  Mi&para  lua  tni&d  lo  liia 
dog,  in  its  proDi-Dcga  to  wander,  asd  saye :  "  Th«re  is  a  im  to  make 
my  dog  ob«y,  change  hia  uandoring  nature,  dffiok,  whan  I  ta^, 
down,  and  pnf^  i\ithoDt  a  ((lanca  evccy  thing  but  the  jpuae  I  cImmm 
to  hunt."  Dr.Tyng1iagweUsucceeUijdiuthat«luohI^rci>oiftdaHrel 
And  Etill  there  is  a  punt  of  excellence  nnattaincd  bf  Um.  Ue  wnii»- 
timealoscs  sight  of  th«  logical  order.  He  does  not  f[in  OT*r  tlis  pur- 
suit of  his  sabject,  bnt  "gets  ob  the  wrong  total."  Still  his  nuiul  M  veil 
trainiid ;  it  "  passes  erery  thing  but  the  game  he  chowca  to  luuL" 

Dr.  Tyng's  stylo  ia  clcce,  and  do  objoctionahie  supeiHid^  i*  coos* 
teaann>d ;  still  there  it  same  luxurinacc,  biit  it  i>  ihe  IiutOMOce  </ 
a  nell-trimm^^d  bodge,  rather  than  of  a  South  Amcrioan  jnogia. 
Uh  sentences  aro  methodical  in  their  ooustruclion,  awl  mmdcd  in 
their  completioQ.     In  this  fiuisli  of  execution  be  vxcels  Mr.  E 
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appeals,  are  DemostheDtc  Both  liave  emotion  in  the  pulpit,  with- 
out grossly  discovering  it.  Dr.  Tjrng  has  his  feelings,  iike  hia  miiid, 
under  stem  control.  We  have  seen  him  staod  for  a  moment,  silent 
and  Btatue-like,  a  tear  stArting  from  his  eye,  and  then  go  on  with  a 
voice  as  clear  and  rin^ng  aa  before.  His  manner  b  deacribcd  to  a 
great  extent  by  referenco  to  his  style.  It  is  not  always  that  the 
style  and  thought  and  manner  all  harmonize  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  Br.  Tyng.  There  is  the  same  precitdon  and  accnracy ;  the  same 
force  and  enet^;  the  same  boldness  and  independence  in  each. 
He  prononuces  each  word  by  itaelf,  distinctly  and  heavily,  so  that 
his  voice  reminds  of  the  regular  beat  of  a  cannpn-baU  in  descending 
a  flight  of  Btaiis.  He  is  erect,  dignified,  and  rather  stately  in  his 
public  appearance,  speaks  with  quite  enough  fire  and  fervor,  gestures 
earnestly,  emphaeizes  decidedly,  has  a  flashing  eye  and  a  clear  voice. 
Both  in  style  and  manner  he  frequently  reminds  one  of  a  man  on 
trial.  He  defends  himself  justifies  his  own  acta,  not  directly,  to  be 
Kure,  but  impliedly.  One  feels  that  he  haa  been  receiving  anony- 
mous letters,  condemning  some  speech ;  or  the  advice  of  some  hind 
friend,  hinting  at  a  better,  more  prudent,  more  politic  course ;  which, 
coming  to  a  man  with  a  path  marked  out,  and  a  resolve  to  follow 
it,  serve  but  to  imtata  and  wound.  He  never  dodges  respon^bility 
or  afiecta  modes^  by  using  the  pronoun  "  we,"  when  he  means  "  L" 
In  fact,  the  "I"  is  slightly  prominent  throughout  bis  discourses,  not 
painfully  so,  perhaps  not  excessively  so ;  but  still  one  is  not  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the  intereat  of  the  subject.  The  truth  was 
deeply  interesting,  but  Dr.  Tyng  presented  it 

But  it  is  on  the  platform  that  Dr.  Tyng  best  proclwms  discipline 
of  mind,  power  of  language,  and  oratorical  talent.  There  is  the 
same  precision,  the  same  finish,  completeness,  force,  and  logical 
order  in  bis  Extempore  as  in  his  written  addresses.  Never  at  a  losa 
for  a  word,  aud  the  right  word  too,  be  talks  on  with  the  steady  flow 
of  an  unfluling  fountain.  In  fact,  he  extemporizes  with  such  perfec- 
tion, with  such  rounding  of  periods  and  finish  of  sentences,  that  one 
is  apt  to  suspect  previous  preparation,  and  ascribe  success  to  a  won- 
d^fdl  memory;  but  those  who  know  any  thing  about  it,  know  that 
vhen  be  pretends  to  speak  extemporaneously  he  is  doing  so.    There 


«  no  shun  nXnul  it.  IVbii|»  lie  t 
imprcssi\-e  in  bis  life,  and  never  clothed  hu  tbonghts  in  mMebMi^ 
W  or  forcible  laugna^,  thiin  on  tl»  eeeodon  of  an  AaaivaxMJj  b 
BroaJway  Tabernacle,  when  be  VM  ailed  i^wa  to  upeiik  ud 
Another  g<eDtlemnn,  appointMl  for  iIm  occnriOB,  flboald  armvL  B« 
«pobe  ten  minuics  itdnurobtv,  fully  dovo1(^>«]  hi*  tltangbt,  aad  ■iiiiM 
hftve  Hit  down;  but  the  expected  speaker  bad  aefc  oam);  tbt 
audience  insisted  on  bta  pRicc>e(KDg;  tad  utother  ten  ttanntM  be 
pouT^d  out  a  strain  of  still  mon  impesriomd  doqaoaes^  BUB  Ikos 
was  no  arriTal,  <?ri«s  of  "go  on*  "ga  on,"  Dgaia  prevailed,  and  hm 
started  fomardoii  "the  third  boat,"  lieariDg  ava^  Ow  luHuta  of  all  n 
their  admiration  of  bis  buruing  words;  colipnng  in  Ua  last  tScat 
all  previous  disf>1ays,  and  accomplishitig,  in  tbat  tnoail  ^firalt  tttk 
of  "speaking  agaiimt  time,"  the  groateet  feat  of  phtiona  amumj. 
No,  this  "smell  of  the  lamp"  b  not  tbo  reatih  Ol  «pecial  atafiad 
prepuration,  but  of  that  preparation  which  baa  been  gaag  on 
through  a  lif^timtt  of  studjr;  at  tlic  academy,  the  oalkge^  tfaa  aei^ 
nary,  in  professional  Hfe. 

lie  has,  to  be  sure,  a  wonderfiil  memoiry,  which  not  oaly  bri^ 
whatever  nord  at  his  biddinj*,  hut  contributes  anecdote,  quoutiiiB, 
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in  the  right  ny;  and  the  only  <lisi^poiDtmettt  U  in  the  result 
being  greater  than  expecUtion. 

Dr.  l^Dg  is  indeed  a  strong  miuir— strong  in  mind,  strong  in  Bel^ 
control,  strong  in  feeling,  strong  in  will ;  and,  finally,  he  is  a  man 
vho  makes  titrong  Mends  and  strong  enemies.  Indeed  this  cannot 
be  otherwise  with  a  man  of  decided  character.  Strength,  coupled 
with  independence,  is  destined  to  opposition.  It  is  difficult  often- 
times to  decide  when  thig  is  dcaerred,  and  when  it  is  not  MorC' 
over,  Dr.  Tyng  is  impetnous.  In  the  excitement  of  public  speak- 
ii^,  impelled  on  by  the  interest  of  the  subject,  the  applause  of  a 
delighted  audience,  and  an  ambition  to  please,  he  is  induced  to 
make  sweeping  assertions.  For  example,  we  heard  him  use  these 
words  in  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  New  York  Tabernacle ;  "  I 
believe  a  Church  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  sanctified 
individuals  united  bother  for  the  good  of  mankind."  He  may, 
in  calm  moments,  subscribe  to  thn,  and  he  may  not.  This  impul- 
sive character  is  of  itaelf  frnitfnl  of  opposition.  Moreover,  we  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  he  likes  battling;  and  aiany  a  man  honored 
in  the  Chnrch  has  liked  battling  before  him.  Lnthcr  relished  it : 
he  would  go  to  Worms,  though  there  were  aa  many  devils  there 
as  tiles  on  the  houses.  Paul,  too,  did  not  object  to  making  a 
sturdy  rasietance  when  principle  was  concerned;  and  the  great 
Head  of  the  Chnrch  himself  told  his  disciples  that  Ho  came  into 
the  world  "  not  to  send  peace,  bnt  a  sword."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  man  of  sterling  principle  can  go  through  the  world  without  some 
battling.  There  are  "foes  without  and  foes  within ;"  and  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  who  can  get  some  comfort  out  of  the  operation. 

But  his  prominent  &olt  comes  from  his  energy  of  wilL  He  is  im- 
perious and  exacting.  He  at  times  forgets  politeness  in  the  mastery 
of  purpose.  As  a  soldier,  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  "  imminent 
deadly  breach ;"  as  a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  he 
wonld  be  in  the  opposition ;  as  a  politician,  he  would  lead  his  party ; 
as  a  statesman,  he  would  be  a  ruling  spirit  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  as  a  churchman,  he  stands  where — all  know  he  does.  He  is 
considered  by  the  High-Chnrch  party  radical  and  schismatical;  by 
the  Low-Church,  the  defender  of  Chnrch  purity  and  principles.   He 
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N  a  man  niiu,  id  limes  of  nntudMl  nrututioti,  woukl  coom  Opwlks 
~uriuc*;  (if  tlie  troultled  Wfttera  tu  gwA-a  ami  swky.  Thu  poofle  mdA 
yield  to  hb  dvtcnuined  miIU,  about  ti>  li»  lilaqiKiioe,  uul  glacj  ia  Ut 
ulenU.  At  thii  cIom  of  n  life  full  of  wock,  cxeitemRut,  oantamJOB^ 
itnd  responability,  he  nuj  ropoU,  with  pecaliur  cmphaua,  the  wank 
iif  tlie  great  Chrietiui  champion  of  old — "  I  bart:  fuagbt  a  goud 
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Some  account  hae  been  giren  of  the  intSMetiug  9 
wards  a  reunion  of  the  Evnn^eal  aad  llriitarMfi  ( 
ists.  Wc  rci^Hnl  thia  as  one  iDdiMtion  of  ft  t«DdcDcy  m 
tians  to  miiitijilv  pointa  of  Hgroemcnt  nOliet  Utaa  ptdala  df  de- 
ference, toward.'i  that  fasioo  of  eouflicting  vlenienU  rata  «ae  or- 
ganized bod}-,  tlie  ChuK-h,  under  one  Head,  the  Loid  Chiiat;  to 
which  the  eye  of  Qhristian  fiutb  h^kt  Iwpcfully.  Ajmoc^  other 
iudicattons  of  the  some  tendency  we  inclnde  the  motcmnBl  a£U* 
Methodists  U>  secure  an  edocntM  miiiistiy;  and  of  tAkn  d 
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denominations  in  the  opposite,  enough  has  been  said.  The  Con^- 
fratioDaliat  tendency  to  a  tituigy  has  been  noted  in  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Storrs,  At  the  head  of  the  Reformed  Datoh  movement,  in  the  same 
direction,  stands  Dr.  Bethnne ;  at  the  head  of  the  German  Reformed 
movement  stands  Dr.  Schaff.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  efforts  for  a  revi- 
sion of  their  litni^es  by  committees  of  the  Synods.  In  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Dr.  Cunningham  is  strongly  committed  to  the  litni^cal 
scheme.  The  "  Princeton  Review,"  the  oi^n  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  July  number  of  1855,  publishes  an 
article  advocating  the  preparation  of  a  book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be  optional,  and  not  authoritative  in 
its  use.  And  it  enumerates  among  the  advantages ;  IsL  "  It  would 
be  a  great  assistance  to  tlioee  who  are  not  specially  favored  with 
the  gift  of  prayer,  and  thns  tend  to  elevate  and  improve  this  im- 
portant part  of  public  worship;"  and,  secondly,  it  would  supply  a 
form  for  the  thousands  of  occasions  where  reli^ons  services  are  es- 
sential and  no  clergyman  is  present.    And  the  article  adds: 

"  It  is  a  very  common  impresuon  that  any  attempt  to  constrnct  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Episcopalians.  First,  because  it  would  imply  a  concession  in  favor 
of  Htui^ies ;  secondly,  because  no  book  which  could  now  be  framed 
would  be  likely  to  compare  fiivorably  with  the  English  Prayer- 
book;  and  thirdly,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  any 
flew  book  the  authority  of  sacredness,  which  ages  have  conferred 
upon  that.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  thing  which  would  really 
improve  our  public  service  could  operate  unfavorably  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Church,  There  would  he  no  concession  to  Episcopal 
usages,  even  if  Presbyterians  shoiUd  return  to  the  custom  of  their 
forefathers,  and  introduce  a  litui^  into  all  their  churches." 

In  the  last  year  has  also  been  published,  "Eutaiia,  or  the  Presby- 
terian Liturgies ;  hy  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church" — a 
book  which  has  eicit«d  a  good  deal  of  discussion — in  which  the 
author  seeks  to  demonstrate,  by  historical  proofs,  1st,  That  the 
principles  of  Presbyterianism  in  nowise  conflict  with  the  discretion- 
ary use  of  written  forms ;  and  secondly,  that  the  practice  of  Preaby- 
t«riaa  Chnrches  abundantly  warrants  tho  adoption  and  use  of  such 


CbttM.  Beam  moiiUu  wgtt,  ako,  nun  tiwB  oat  gl  A«  Uaibatei 
poiodicala,  paiticolulj  ths  ChnrtiaB  bfiniw,  cf  N«r  Tod^  ook- 
Uinsd  «bla  articlM  on  litoigiiMl  toaaa,  in  6nc  of  ths  «^wdMMy 
of  antpk^ing  than  M  gvidMMtd  nd*  in  paUio  nligioaB  ■srion. 
W«  nuj  nlM>  kdd,  u  anothtf  indicatioa,  that  SL  FMbk'k  Chnnh 
(Pnbjteriw),  of  Boehertei,  N«w  YoA,  hm  liie  iMt  jmt  nd^tad 
"  Ihe  Church  Book,"  M  it  a  called,  «ntaini^  "  Hm  Older  ftr  Fal& 
WanUp,  the  Ordor  of  Adminiat«rii^  B^itim,  the  CMer  of  pnhiis^ 
na&nag  Bqitiied  PetMHu,  the  Order  of  Adnunirteni^  tha  LotA 
Sapper,  Ihfl  Marriage  Benice,  the  Fnneral  Serrioe^  IConiii^  md 
Evening  Frajen  for  Familiei,  a  Pialter,  the  Nioane  and  AAaaamm 
Cmeda,  and  FMdma  and  Hjauia,  with  Tmea  far  Ooi^regatiaad 


Bat  the  tendency  of  J^riioopaliani  in  the  oppoaite  ^radios  Ji 
mora  remarkable ;  and  of  thi>  we  preient  a  brief  liiatoiy,  withont 
preraming  on  a  thorough  diMnun<NL 

At  the  General  Conrention  of  the  Froteetant  E^nsoopal  Chsich, 
held  in  October,  1853,  the  following  memorial  was  preaented : 

To  the  BUkopt  of  the  Proleitant  Spitccpal  Church  in   ComteU 

Autmhkd: 
Right  REVSREHn  Fathebs: 

The  anderugned,  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  which  yon  hare 
the  overeight,  ventuie  to  approach  your  venerable  body  with  an 
oxpieauon  of  eentimeut,  which  thdr  eetimate  of  yooi  (rf&oa  in 
relation  to  the  timea  does  not  permit  them  to  withhold.  In  eo 
d(Hiig,  they  have  confidence  in  your  leadineu  to  ^preciate  thdr 
motiriM  and  their  aims.  The  actual  poatnre  of  our  Church  with 
reference  to  the  great  moral  and  eocial  neceemtieB  of  the  day,  jm«- 
aents  to  the  mind  of  the  underdgned  a  subject  of  grave  and  anxious 
thougbt.  Did  they  suppose  that  this  was  ctatfined  to  themadvea, 
they  would  not  feel  warranted  in  submitting  it  to  your  attention ; 
but  tbey  believe  it  to  be  pertidpated  m  by  many  d  their  brethren, 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  espedieni^  of  declaring  their  riew^  or 
it  least  a  mature  oeason  for  such  a  course^ 
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The  divided  and  distracted  eUte  of  our  American  FroUBtsnt 
Christianitjr,  the  new  and  enbtle  forma  of  oubelief  adapting  them- 
BelTOB  witii  &tal  sncceae  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  Kge,  the  conaoUdnted 
fonxe  tyt  Romanism  bearing  with  renewed  aUIl  and  activity  agaimt 
the  Protestant  fkith,  and  as  more  or  less  the  consequence  of  these, 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  among  to  Urge  a  portion  of  tlie 
lower  claaaes  of  onr  population,  making  a  heathen  world  in  our 
midsl,  are  among  the  contdderations  which  induoe  your  memorialists 
to  [Hvsent  the  inquiry  whether  the  period  has  not  arrived  tot  the 
adoption  of  measm^  to  meet  these  exigencies  of  the  times,  more 
OMnprehensivD  than  any  yet  provided  for  by  our  present  eccle&asti- 
cal  system:  in  other  words,  whether  the  Protestant  l^iscopal 
Church,  with  only  her  present  canonical  means  and  appliances,  her 
ftzed  and  invariaUs  modes  of  public  worship,  and  her  tradidonal 
onitoms  and  usages,  is  competent  to  the  work  of  preaching  and 
dispensing  the  Goq>el  to  all  sorts  and  omditions  of  men,  and  so 
adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  land  and  in  this 
age  t  This  question,  your  petilioneis,  lor  their  own  part,  and  in 
consonance  with  many  thoughtful  minds  among  us,  believe  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Their  memorial  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  Church,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  her  present  ^fem, 
is  not  sufBcicnt  to  the  great  purposes  above  mentioned — that  a  wider 
door  must  be  opened  for  admission  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  than  that 
through  which  her  candidates  for  holy  orders  are  now  obliged  to 
enter.  Besides  such  candidates  among  her  own  members,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  men  can  be  found  among  the  other  bodies  of  Christians 
around  us,  who  would  gladly  receive  ordination  at  your  hands,  could 
they  obtain  it,  wiOiout  that  entire  surrender  which  wonld  now  be 
required  of  them,  of  all  the  liberty  in  public  worship  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed — men,  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
conform  in  all  particulars  to  our  prescriptions  and  cnstoms,  but  yet 
sound  in  the  futh,  and  who,  having  the  gifts  of  preachers  and 
paatofs,  wonld  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  With 
deference  it  is  asked,  ought  snch  an  accesuon  to  your  means,  in 
execnting  your  high  commismon,  "Oo  into  all  the  world  and 
|«each  the  Gospel  to  ever;  creature,"  to  be  tefiised,  for  the  sake  of 
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coDfonuity  in  niaiiers  recogoind  in  Um  pK&n  to  tLe  Book  of  Ckb- 
mon  Prajcr  h?  uuewentiale  t  l>ar«  wo  fny  lli«  Lord  of  tha  hmm. 
to  tend  forth  luboren  iuU  the  luUTwtr  wbUo  v«  nyeei  all  hbonn 
but  those  of  cue  peculmr  tjp:  I  Tbn  ftitaniinn  of  ordcn  to  At 
dua  of  in«ii  euuli-mpUtod  (witli  wtuUerar  saftgaaid^  mC  iafi3ii|^ 
on  evangelicul  fri?edoiii,  wlticb  your  wiaiioin  mi^rt  deem  oxpodiaal) 
appeals  to  your  pctitiouots  Id  ba  a  rabjoa  nipniiMljr  vgrthjr  oT 
your  delibtrations. 

In  adUitioD  lo  the  prospc^ct  of  tho  imm^liala  good  wbub  «imU 
Uiua  be  opesod,  an  itnjKjitant  kUip  would  iis  taken  t<>wan)a  ibo 
flffeuiog  of  a  L'iturch  unity  in  the  l^^MMlant  Chiutandmi  of  oar 
land.  To  become  a  ntmtnil  \iand  <if  utiiu4i  among  ChrMtians,  wfci^ 
though  difioriijg  in  name,  jet  hold  to  ooo  Kaith,  iba  one  Lord,  and 
the  one  B.ii<tt.sAu,  and  who  n««d  only  such  a  bond  to  ba  dnm 
together  in  cImqt  and  raon  primitive  feSovehqi,  i>  ben  b 
to  bd  tlie  peculiar  prorinee  and  high  prirfliige  of  jaar  t 
body  as  a  Culleg^  of  Catuouc  aitd  Apoetouo  Disaun  cm  muA, 

This  leads  your  petitioneis  to  dedan)  ihn  tdttnuto  ivign  ct  Ifadr 
memorial — which  is  to  Submit  the  practicahiJity.  nndcr  your  ■■■ 
spices  of  ^mt!  ecclesiastical  ayst^m,  tuuiuli-r  and  mure  o 
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«f  Christ  may  be  truly  preached,  truly  received,  and  truly  folloved, 
in  all  places,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  kingdom  of  Sin,  Satan, 
and  Death."  Convinced  that,  for  the  attainment  of  these  blessed 
ends,  there  must  be  some  greater  concert  of  action  among  Frotestant 
Christiana  than  any  which  yet  eiiata,  and  believing  that  with  you, 
Right  Reverend  Fathers,  it  rests  to  take  the  first  measures  tending 
thereto,  your  petitioners  could  not  do  less  than  humbly  submit  their 
memorial  to  such  consideration  as  in  your  wisdom  yon  may  see  & 
to  give  it.  Praying  that  it  may  not  be  dismissed  without  reference 
to  a  Commission,  and  assuring  you.  Right  RAverend  Fathers,  of  our 
dutiful  veneration  uid  esteem, 

Wo  are,  most  respectfully, 

your  brethren  and  eervants  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

W.  A.  MuHLBNBERO,  C.  F.  CbDSB, 

Philip  Berrt,  Edwin  Habwood, 

O.  T.  Bbubll,  Hsirsr  GitaaORT, 

AiBX.  H.  ViNTOs,  M,  A.  Dk  Woub  Howx, 

S.  H,  TURHEB,  S.  R.  JOHHBOK, 

C.  W.  Ahdrbws,  F.  K  Lawrbvcb, 

and  others. 
Nkw  Tobe,  OcWW  nth,  ISiSS. 

This  memorial  deserves  to  be  noted  in  several  particolars.  Ist, 
As  indicating  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  2d,  As  su^eeting  two 
modes  of  relief  the  relaxing  of  the  constraints  of  a  Ritual,  and  the 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  ordination.  3d,  As  not  definite  in  its 
expression,  hut  suggestive.  4th,  As  signed  by  both  High  and  Low 
Churchmen.  And,  lastly,  as  successful,  in  that  the  object  of  the 
memorialists  was  gained,  through  its  reference  to  a  Commission,  by 
ao  almost  unanimous  vote ;  the  four  voting  in  the  negative  being 
two  extreme  High  Churchmen,  and  two  extreme  Low  Churchmen. 

The  memorial  was  followed  by  an  elaborative  "exposition"  from 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

Hie  Commission,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial,  presented  a 
list  of  questions  for  conuderation.    Among  whioh  were,  "  Cugfat 
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wa  OT  ought  we  not  to  ban  itioenUng  enngelkta  u  wtQ  m  hUM 
puton!"  "Could  duugee  be  adrwitagMnuly  mad*  in  oni  Ihngi- 
cal  Mrvioea  I"  **  Ought  the  coaditiona  oow  impowd  on  cudidaUa 
whe  hav«  been  licensed  or  ordained  in  the  Proteat«nt  oonmiunioBa 
to  be  relaxed  T'  &c^  Ac  To  these,  Tariooi  replies  hara  been  re- 
oeired  and  some  published.  Among  them  waa  one  "tt'tM  '^A 
Few  lltoughts  on  the  Duties,  Difficultiet^  and  Belatiou  nt  the 
Pioteitant  £pisc<^  Church,  by  Catholicuti"  in  wludt  the  leadUng 
points  are:  "ItisadiaaBtHnuerror  to  mppose  that  the  clergy  are  the 
only  roligioui  instmotois  c^  iniuikindi"  "The  efficiamy  of  the 
clogy  Mould  be  promoted  hj  any  thing  that  shall  lead  th»n  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  thui  profbwon, 
while  studying  its  theory."  "  They  should  be  free  to  exerdse  any 
gifts  which  they  poaacas  in  extemporaneous  preaching,  and  in  ex- 
temporaneons  prayers,"  "The  Sunday-monung  servioM  of  the 
Church  arc  much  too  protracted."  "  It  is  obvious  that  the  Eramers 
of  the  service  expected  and  intended  extempore  prayer.  This  is 
the  only  hypothesis  upon  which  the  service,  with  its  want  of  variety, 
and  its  remarkable  omissions  can  be  explained." 

Another  reply  more  recently  published,  written  by  Rev.  EdwanI 
A.  Washbum,  of  St.  John's  Churuh,  Hartford,  presents  the  whok- 
matter  in  a  form  adapted  to  our  purpose.  He  begins  by  saying 
that  "this  memorial  is  no  work  of  individual  fancy  or  party  radi- 
calism; it  comes  from  many,  nominally  <^  different  sides  in  our 
ctHumunion,  and  utters  a  common  conviction ;"  and  "  tliat  our  chief 
need  at  this  day  is  to  ascerlain  what  we  mean  by  the  Church 
^tem,  its  laws  of  life  and  processes  of  growth,  in  their  bearing  on 
such  a  movement.^ 

The  writer  proposes  "to  consider  the  work  of  a  Church  calling 
itself  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Chorch  of  Christ  in  America ;  and  to 
compare  with  this  the  poMtion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  body, 
and  seek  to  prove  thence  its  want  and  its  duty." 

His  first  premise  is,  that  "it  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  that  it  is  built  on  no  fragment  of  doctrine  or  in- 
stitution, bat  embraces  in  its  large  fellowship  all  who  are  receivers 
(tf  the  simple  Catholic  faith,  and  bapticed  into  its  body." 
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"Aa  flDcfa  ft  Chnrch,  complete  in  tlieory,  it  ooght  to  be,  therefore, 
«boTe  all  bodies  of  men  ca^ed  Christian,  most  complete  in  its  ac- 
tion. It  ahoold  have,  here  in  our  America,  aa  throughoat  all  the 
world,  an  organic  growth ;  as  a  commonion,  not  £>r  one  ciaa*  of 
men,  not  for  one  section  of  the  conntty,  but  for  all ;  it  should  be  in 
itfi  spirit  and  methods,  as  veil  aa  in  its  clums,  the  Church  of  Jesne 
Christ  in  this  continent." 

This  organic  growth,  he  affirms, "  inrolres  a  certain cAon^feM  unify, 
and  ag^  a  certain  maTiifoldnets  faction.  As  we  hold  both,  and 
know  the  retain  of  oach  to  the  other,  we  ore  aevwed  on  one  vde 
from  a  bke  conservatism,  and  on  the  other  from  a  &lse  radicalism. 
As  such,  it  has  a  ^ritual  principle:  it  is  '  Jeena  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.'  And  this  is  the  soul  of  its  Catho- 
licity, as  the  Qoepel  of  redemption  to  the  nnivereal  heart  But,  sa 
such,  it  has  also  a  body,  the  oiganie  form  of  its  life — existing  in 
certain  authoritative,  perpetual  tratha  and  institutions,  Ita  land- 
marks are,  the  Holy  Sacraments,  the  two  centres  of  all  Christian 
communions ;  the  Ministiy  its  hving  order ;  the  Faith,  as  embodied 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  statute-book  of  all  time ;  and  in  those 
creeds  of  the  Apostles  and  Nice,  which  are,  above  all  formularies, 
the  voice  of  the  whole  Church. 

"But  while  Catholic  Christianity  is  thus  essentially  the  same  in 
any  and  all  ages,  its  noity  of  life  is  put  forth  according  to  the  rtla- 
lions  of  the  time  and  tie  toeial  m>rld  in  vhiek  it  duellt.  We  affirm 
that  manifoldnes  of  action  is  necessary  to  the  Chordi.  Wo  do 
not  use  here  the  word  development;  for  while  the  term  is  innocent 
and  significant,  yet  in  the  hands  of  Newman  on  one  sido,  and 
Bationalists  on  the  other,  it  has  gotten  an  ill-omened  and  snspicioiu 
sound.  Words  are  nothing,  if  we  can  have  things.  The  easenliid 
unity  of  the  Church,  then,  we  affirm,  can  never  imply  nuifbrmity  ot 
method ;  nay,  such  uniformity  is  the  surest  sign  that  no  life  exists, 
as  a  hundred  stone  pillars  may  be  built  the  same  in  stature  uid 
proportion,  bi^  a  hundred  trees  are  each  ^ciflcally  unlike." 

He  goes  on  to  say :  "  We  somethnes  forget,  in  our  seal  for  pre- 
serving intact  the  apostolic  three^ld  system,  that  the  system  had 
ila  origin  in  the  wants  of  the  Church  of  that  rery  time.  We  talk 
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],,.[,,  [,-■,  .|._vu-r,  imd  deacon,  as  if  these  ordote  were  caBt-iron 
i!ii-u^ :  :>•  if.  tx'i'fiusc  wc  keep  them,  wc  can  therefore  hare  no 
li  IS  ',iii:~  :iL:!iin,  .IS  history  fully  shows,  that  a  cultus,  or  litnr- 
A.':.-!i':j<  :ii'!»  ?  :ls  u  natural  outgrowth.  At  first  Christian  men 
[[■l':--[  i'.>.:i  tin  written  form,  but  only  the  interpreted  word. 
11-  ,s;.  i:iru -iitrivith  a  fi-w  ver}'  Mmplc  formalte  orally  repeated: 
ihi  -f  ■■[•rill!::  ihu  vririou*  liturgies,  alike  in  essential  unity  oi 
•.i:.'\  ^iiiii-  ■■■■niTmm  e^p^cssions,  yet  all  differing  in  detail;  and 
li  i:iiiii'  tV.'iJi  the  mind  and  heart  of  l>elicvcn«,  there  grew  a 
I'f  Ail  a:!!!'!!'!.-!.  i>f  Anttoi'h,  of  Rome,  of  Gaul,  and  the  r^t. 
■•liui'li  iTi'iitos  of  neeessity,  a  liturgj-,  but  that  liturgy-  is  not 
I'd.  iiiiiuifive.aliwjhite,  or  unchangeable ;  it  may  be  wise  to  keep 
iL;-r..ti^  !.■  ihauiru  it;  it  may  be  bound  up  with  the  affections 
!iA..r...,:L:.1  »;mtd  of  men,  but  it  is  vcir  useless  to  rest  it  on  a 
'1  >  <  Mill  :i~<>iin1>le.  Our  only  true  position  can  be  tiiat  saeh 
'  ::i  \n::~\  li:ivc  a  liviug  growth,  and  a  living  adaptation  to  a 


e  sctlled  tlujse  principle*,  wc  may  at  once  apply 
ijf  the  Church  in  America.     It  is  indeed  alio- 
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there  should  be,  besides  these,  an  order  fitted  b;  &  proper  colture  to 
uuDister  to  the  multitude,  not  trained  in  the  Church  Eystem.  It  u 
wanted  directly  aronnd  us  for  labor  in  half-organized  parishes,  or 
among  the  ignorant  and  poor  who  cannot  be  now  reached.  It  ii 
wanted  for  missionary  work ;  and  when  wo  say  this  we  do  not  mean, 
as  too  many  imagine,  some  little  suburban  province  of  church  action. 
For  a  century  to  come  out  main  labor  in  this  continent  is  emphati- 
cally of  the  missionary  character ;  our  country  is  the  valley  of  the 
West,  and  the  broad  fields  now  opening  before  us  to  the  Pacific. 
Such  a  class  may  bo  created  without  detriment  to  learning  or  regu- 
lar order;  and  to  suppose  otherwise  is  as  absnrd  as  to  say  that  an 
army  is  spoiled  by  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  light  infantry.  We 
want  both  a  highly  educated  clergy  and  a  clergy  for  the  people ;  and 
instead  of  lowering  the  standard,  we  exalt  it  hy  a  right  division  of 
labor.  Its  influence  will  be  a  living  one,  to  carry  the  Church  into 
the  heart  of  society.  Thus  Wesley  preached,  and  began  a  work 
which  the  Mother  Church,  in  her  cold  narrowness,  would  not  appre- 
ciate, but  hardened  her  heart  against  him,  and  forced  thousands^ 
who  might  have  been  loving  children,  into  separatists.  But,  next, 
there  should  be  an  adaptation  of  worship  to  the  samo  necessity. 
The  very  notion  of  one  rigid  ritual  for  every  class,  drilled  in  its  uae 
from  infancy,  or  utterly  nnaccustomed  to  it,  is  an  absurdity.  Such 
modifications  should  be,  and  may  be,  con»gtent  with  the  keeping 
always  of  the  essential  features  of  the  hturgy,  with  soberness  and 
good  taste ;  the  Belf-«ame  service  will  remain  for  the  trained  church- 
man ;  but  the  vast  class  without  the  Church,  from  whom  she  must 
have  her  recruits,  should  see  and  hci^  her  in  her  Catholicity.  She 
must  show  hor  willingness  and  capacity  to  meet  their  wants,  to  use 
every  mode  consistent  with  cssontjal  unity :  she  must  make  manifest 
her  living,  active,  and  generous  spirit. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  second  topic  of  our  essay.  Is  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  such  a  body,  and  so 
fitted  to  Christianize  this  continent! 

"  We  answer,  that  it  is  so  in  ila  theory,  hut  not  in  its  practical 
workings,  and  we  shall  hero  seek  to  unfold  the  fact  and  its  causes. 

"  Instead  of  a  Church  Catholic,  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  that  we 
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bet,  held  t^  the  world  u  id  a  kind  of  unstable  equiUbrimn  betvoen 
Calvinist  and  Unitarian.  There  are  enough  who  talk  <^  'the 
Church  ;'  but  to  call  it  so  in  any  practical  sense,  as  having  such  • 
positioD  or  inflnenoe  over  Americaa  character,  is  simply  absurd. 
Even  in  comparison  with  Rome,  we  have  bi  leas  practical  effidencj : 
ber  system  acts  with  a  ngor  we  cannot  have  on  the  poor  and  half- 
educated  ;  and  men  begin  to  lear  that  she  may  be  '  the  Ghoich'  of 
America,  while  they  have  no  fear  whatever  about  us.  Here,  indeed, 
in  the  East  and  Middle  States,  we  do  not  bo  fiilly  feel  the  want,  «noe 
our  long  establishment,  our  wealth  and  social  resources,  satJafy  na ;  bnt 
in  the  Valley  of  the  West,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  vast  continent, 
it  is  a  patent  fact.  It  is  very  easy  for  our  complacent  churchmen 
to  shut  their  eyes,  and  say, '  We  are  going  on  very  furly  aa  we  are : 
we  need  nothing  bettw.'  Hie  rigna  of  the  times  cannot  be  nus- 
taken ;  the  Memorial  does  not  fiibricate,  but  spetia  a  profound  con- 
viction of  many  of  every  party.  The  movements  in  convention  for  a 
new  order  of  deacons,  the  confessed  dearth  of  clergy,  the  demand 
for  special  misaionaiy  work,  are  proo&  that  the  need  exists  and  ia 
felt.  It  cannot  be  laughed  down,  or  &owned  down,  or  put  out  of 
ught,  by  any  who,  like  the  old  Aristotelian,  will  not  look  into  the 
telescope  for  fear  he  may  see. 

"  What  then,  we  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  fact !  We  shall  not  fear 
whatever  the  distaste  of  any  to  the  atetement,  to  say  that  the  chief 
cause  is  the  uncatholio  practical  working  of  our  Church.  Wc 
freely  acknowledge  all  other  partial  and  posuble  cauaea.  True, 
America  is  a  vast  country,  and  Chnstian  work  hard  and  slow ;  nor 
can  wc  '  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  in  forty  minutes ;'  true,  theni 
is  a  apirit  of  lawless  unbelief  abroad  at  this  day ;  true,  there  i*  n 
false  prejudice  against  our  Church  from  the  surrounding  bodies. 
But  with  all  this,  we  afBrm  that  the  large  share  of  the  evil  lies  with 
ourselves ;  and  a  glance  at  our  hiatoiy  will  show  the  ground  of  our 
charge.  We  were  a  colonial  daughter  of  England  when  as  yet  no 
American  nation  waa  bom;  and  that  original  type  has  never 
changed;  but  white  Presbyterian  and  Pnritan  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  nation,  we  have  been,  and  are,  a  stereotype  copy  of 
England  still.    Let  us  not  bo  misconceived  in  this  remark.    Ws 
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those  who  call  themselves  loyal ;  we  too  are  loyal, '  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  chiefest;*  but  a  true  loyalty  is  not  blindness.  It  were  an 
ungracious  task,  indeed,  to  dwell  on  the  imperfections  of  the  liturgy ; 
to  show,  by  historic  proofj  that  our  morning  service,  as  used  on  the 
Lord's  day,  is  an  ill-adjusted  pile  of  several  distinct  offices ;  to  point 
out  the  unfitness  of  the  calendar  for  weekly  occasions,  the  meager- 
ness  of  our  collection  of  chants  and  hymns,  and  the  rest.  We 
should  prefer  to  bring  forward  its  rich  beauties.  As  the  standard  of 
liturgical  services,  the  general  norm  of  practice,  it  is  unequalled ;  it 
has,  in  the  phrase  of  Hooker,  *  a  sensible  excellency,  correspondent 
to  the  majesty  of  Him  whom  we  worship ;'  unity  and  harmony 
pervade  it ;  confession,  absolution,  chant,  lesson,  and  prayer,  move 
onward  in  one  swelling  chorus ;  its  collects  are  the  utterance  of  the 
Christian  heart  in  its  devoutest  ages ;  its  seasons  of  festival  and  fast 
bear  us  from  mystery  to  mystery  of  His  Divine  Life,  who  is  the 
Type  of  His  Church  ;  its  baptismal  and  communion  offices  are  wit- 
nesses of  Catholic  faith  and  devotion, 

"  But  we  may  surely  say  all  this,  and  yet,  without  fear  of  being 
called  blasphemers,  hold  that  our  system  demands  some  modifica- 
tion. The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the  liturgy  itself  as  in  our 
too  rigid  use  of  it ;  it  is  absolutely  imperative  in  every  detail  amidst 
all  the  changing  circumstances  of  ministerial  work.  We  are  so  far 
from  conservative  in  this,  Jthat  we  have  lost  its  original  method ;  we 
have  not  at  all  the  varied  hours  and  varied  offices  of  those  who 
framed  the  liturgy.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  the  same  routine  for 
ail  occasions ;  wo  have  made  it  such,  and  deadened  it  by  our  own 
stiffness.  Devotion  wearies  with  the  repetition  morning  and  evening, 
not  only  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  in  every  daily  prayer  and  special  ser- 
vice, of  the  same  form  of  *  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.'  But 
the  defect  is  felt  &r  more  with  the  missionary  among  those  who 
have  not  the  trained  habit  of  worship.  Imagine  St.  Paul  in  cassock 
and  surplice  haranguing  the  crowd  of  Athens  or  Lystra ;  in  every 
discourse,  at  every  fresh  station,  beginning  with  his  *  dearly  beloved 
brethren ;'  reading  Venite  and  Te  Deum  when  he  found  no  music ; 
making  his  own  responses ;  and  so  through  Litany  and  Ante-Com- 
jnunion,  service  on  service,  Ossa  on  Pelion,  before  he  could  speak 
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After  this  rt-markable  stateme 
m.ss.o„  of  the  Protestant  Epi.sco: 
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done  by  the  admiMion  of  a  power,  duly  limited,  of  preaching  the 
word  and  mioiatering  the  s&craments  with  leas  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  rubric.  These  modifications  will  not  break  down  the  barriera 
(A  order.  No  material  changes  need  be  made  in  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  onr  parishes ;  and  in  every  case,  while  greater  freedom  is 
allowed  for  special  occasions,  we  shoold  preserve  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  our  liturgy,  e.  g^  the  creeds,  the  absolution,  the  Lord's 
|Hayer,  the  necessuy  formnlee  <^  the  baptismal  and  eucharistdo 
offices.  Faalter,  lessons,  and  collects  may  be  left  open  for  selection. 
Very  far  are  we  from  those  who  would  surrender  our  worship  for 
random  extemporiidng ;  we  want  '  a  well-r^ulated  liberty.'  There 
will  be  those  who  doubt  the  practicability  of  some  plans  proposed 
by  oertain  of  the  Memorialists,  as  the  admission  of  ministers  from 
the  Christian  bodies  aronnd  us  to  orders  with  but  few  liturgical 
restrictions.  Such  a  scheme  may,  indeed,  have  a  wrong  as  well  as 
a  right  side;  yet  we  can  conceive  no  di£Bculty  in  making  such 
lestricUons,  though  few,  sufficient  to  preserve  the  faith  and  principles 
of  the  Church.  Certainly  at  preeent-our  Episcopate  has  more  the 
aspect  of  a  denominational  peculiarity  than  a  Catholic  institution ; 
and  wa  shall  do  well  to  consider  in  what  practical  way  we  may 
restore  its  Catholic  function." 

The  careful  reader  of  the  Memorial  has  not  failed  to  observe  that 
its  author  had  in  view  a  more  comprehensive  purpose  than  the 
relaxing  of  forma  of  service  and  the  creation  of  a  clerical  order  for 
tnisaionary  work  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  may  be  esteemed  as  at  the 
head  of  this  whole  movement,  is  consecrated  to  a  principle  which 
underlies  all  proposed  reforms — the  principle  of  Evangelical  Catho- 
Ud^,  or  the  building  up  a  Church  oat  of  evangelical  denominations, 
which  shall  have  the  universality,  the  concentrated  strength,  the 
fleiibility,  the  unity,  and  the  historic  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  stripped  of  its  heavy  burdens  of  forms,  of  errors,  and  of 
recorded  crimes.  This  idea  Dr.  Mnhlenberg  launched  on  its  first 
vc^age  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  1836,  we  think,  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  "  Catholic  Union,"  in  which  he  proposes  a  Council  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches — to  be  called  The  Council  of  Peace — to  agree  upon 
a  common  creed,  a  common  church  government,  and  a  common 
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are  impertinences  coming  botneen  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  and  tho 
will  of  His  acrvant." 

Wc  have  thus  indicated  tlie  leading  points  of  the  movement, 
without  attemptiDg  to  present  the  elaborate  arguments  for  and 
against  it  It  will  be  observed  that  it  ignores  the  standing  dinuon 
into  "High  Church"  and  "Low  Church."  It  cuts  the  loaf  the 
other  way,  from  tho  top  to  bottom.  Members  of  the  old  parties 
find  themselves  on  cither  aide.  "  The  Episcopal  Recorder"  of  Phila- 
delphia (Low  Church)  advocates  tho  movement ;  "  Tlie  Protestant 
Churchman"  of  New  York  (also  Low  Church)  opposes  it;  while 
"Tho  Church  Journal"  (High  Church,  or  perhaps  wc  should  say 
mote  correctly,  &rwn/-church),  so  far  as  it  has  revealed  itself,  sympa- 
thizes ;  and  "  The  Churchman"  (High  Church)  opposes.  Yet  none 
of  these  papers  (it  should  be  understood)  favors  the  movement  to 
the  eiLtent  of  advocating  tho  liberal  principle  of  ordination  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  This  movement  has  also  its  counter- 
part in  England,  but  of  that  our  limits  forbid  speech.  It  excites 
universal  interest  and  discussion  through  the  Prutestiint  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  ^pt  as  yet  a  school  or  a  party.  It  is  simply  a 
vitality,  a  movement,  a  tendency,  Ita  essence  is  Christian  De- 
mocracy. Ita  great  propulsion  is  tho  power  of  The 'People,  It  is  a 
progressive  movement  towards  Liberty.  At  the  next  Triennial  Con- 
vention, held  in  October,  it  is  likely  to  assume  some  organized 
shape,  or,  at  least,  concentrato  its  forces  preparatory  to  an  o 
tion.     To  that  time  we  look  with  interest. 
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the  proeperooB  siuiBliine  warpa,  or  temptation'H  Htorm  dififigures  or 
destroys. 

But  the  descriptioa  of  certain  cbaractera  is  specially  difficult,  be- 
caitae  of  the  petfectioiiB  which  render  description  so  deairable.  A 
character,  hannonious,  balanced,  disdplined,  pmned  of  excrescence, 
is  respected  and  loved,  but  not  so  much  talked  of.  Moreover  there 
is  a  sacredneas  smroundiiig  a  true  and  harmonious  character,  nhich 
exalts  it  above  the  sphere  of  every-day  discueaion,  and  shieUa  it 
trom  the  ken  of  curiosity. 

But  while  completeness  of  character  disheartens  one  who  attempts 
description,  it  also  inspires  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  felt  that 
the  task,  though  serious,  is  a  worthy  one.  The  desire  that  a  larger 
number  should  know  such  a  character,  is  a  constantly  impelling 
power.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  a  favored  few  should  monopo- 
lize the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  or  one  cherished  circle  receive 
all  the  advantage  of  its  example ;  that  humility  should  limit  the 
circle  of  appreciation,  and  modesty  silence  the  tongue  of  prtuse. 
Yet  we  would  not  speak  of  such  a  one  when  on  the  world's  highwAy, 
surrounded  by  the  rushing  strife  for  gold  or  glory,  but  rather  when 
no  cores  of  business  were  harassing,  and  no  wild  desire  for  wealth 
or  honor  inflaming ;  when  ambiUous  thoughts  and  proud  designs 
were  banished,  and  lon^ngs  for  better  things  were  felt ;  and  when 
we  should  be  inspired  to  press  on  in  the  path  of  right,  by  contem- 
plating the  example  of  an  upright  man. 

Thus  would  we  talk  reverentially  of  Ibis  religious  teacher.  We 
would  not  discourse  of  his  achievements  in  eloquence  or  of  his 
contributions  to  literature,  neither  would  we  recount  strange  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  for  its  calm  sur&ce  has  scarcely  been  rippled, 
though  its  depths  have  been  at  times  agitated ;  neither  would  we 
describe  his  appearance  on  some  great  occasions,  for  on  great  occa- 
sions he  is  not  present :  but  we  would  talk  of  his  gentleness,  his 
modesty,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  bis  Christian  love  ;  and 
we  would  rend  together  from  his  discourses  and  learn  of  him  by  his 
writings.  Ajid  stil!,  if  we  were  holding  such  converse,  we  would 
not  eult^ize,  for  we  would  bear  in  mind  Uiat  eulogy  is  specially  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Indeed,  modesty,  genuine  Christian  modesty,  is  a 
SO 


.  i 
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a  price,"  and  it  was  tbcTi 
God  in  his  body  and  in  1 
Uirallmeut  from  all  wurk 
the  love  of  the  truth,  such 
on  account  of  the  influen 
tage  to  the  cause  of  truth 
not  often  seen  in  this  wor 
prixe  it  the  more  highly  for 
of  that  Gospel  first  procla 
among  them  will  it  more  f 

But  this  characteristic 
opinion,  or  make  individuj 
notions.  Dr.  Alexander  is 
an  opinion  which  is  deman< 
is  assailed.  Ue  is  alike  r 
propounding  individual  soi 
perseverance  in  their  defenc 

Nor  does  his  modesty  &] 
out  all  originality  and  dries 
conscious  of  mental  streng 
nixes  it  and  respects  it  in  < 
forms  them  by  his  own  in 
careful  scrutiny  of  facts,  and 
When  thoroughly  establishc 
tlie  open  day  where  the  w< 
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its  search,  is  arrogant  or  timid  in  proclaiming  opinioDS,  or  is 
obstinate  or  heeitadng  in  defending  tLem.  Modesty  and  dacisi<Mi 
are  the  two  graces  Uiat  mark  the  good,  great  man.  Respect  is 
nhown,  not  subserviency ;  regard  felt,  not  adoration ;  modaaty  ex- 
hibited not  servility. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  not  confined  in  his  researches  to  fne  class  of 
Bubjects.  His  mind  does  not  plod  round  in  a  beaten  track,  always 
grinding  out  the  same  land  of  juice.  His  range  ot  investigalion  is 
remarkably  extauive  and  comprehensife.  In  subjects  atiictly  the- 
olo^cal  he  is  well  versed,  as  becomes  a  theologian.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  is  an  accarat«  Bch<Jar  in  other  departments.  He  is 
thoroughly  read  in  ecclesiastical  and  general  history.  He  has  made 
extensive  literary  acquirements,  and  has  a  refined  literary  taste.  He 
is  on  trieudly  terms  with  German  writers,  as  well  as  with  the  chosen 
of  his  native  tongue.  He  has  gathered  stores  of  learning  and  gems  of 
thought  from  most  of  the  departmenta  of  the  intellectual  world.  B^ 
is  remarkably  familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  popular  magazines,  and  does  not  allow  pohtical 
or  general  intelligence  to  pass  unheeded.  So  extensive  and  varied 
has  been  his  reading,  that  few  sabjeds  can  be  introduced  upon  which 
he  does  not,  ui  his  unobtmsive  manner,  appear  perfectly  at  home,  or 
scarcelyan  author  mentioned  abontwhom  he  has  not  formed  one  of  his 
well-grounded  opinions.  If  one  meets  him  in  the  arena  of  theology, 
he  would  pronounce  him  to  be  a  good  theol<^^ ;  if  in  the  bioad 
field  of  histoiy,  aa  historian ;  and  if  hterature  and  bellea-lettrcs  are 
the  prominent  theme  of  discourse,  it  might  be  supposed  that  to  them 
he  had  devoted  undue  attention.  Moreover,  he  has  a  keen  appred- 
atioQ  of  the  beanties  of  woikx  of  art,  and  exercises  thereupon  a  dis- 
criminating judgment.  We  speak  of  this  wide  comprehension  of 
the  literary  pursuits  of  Dr.  Alexander  because  of  its  unusual  exiat«nco 
among  the  members  of  his  profession.  Ministers  ace  quite  enough 
inclined  to  be  theologians,  and  to  be  nothing  else  bat  theologians. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  profes^on  to  excluaiveneas  of  pursuit,  and 
to  confinement  <rf  thooght.  No  man  doubts  that  ibwlogy  is  the 
noblest  of  sciences,  and  the  most  exalt«d  of  studies,  but  to  be  suit- 
ably apprehended  it  may  not  be  exclusively  followed.    'Hie  man 


and  its  dispeDBcro  elionld 
development    Thej  thovi 
tions.     Evety  congregatioi 
taitea,  menUl  poven,   as 
Ibe  true  Chrigtiaa  minute 
one  of  tfasM^  and  monld  it 
own  ground.    Tlus  one  is  | 
^^teal  to  tlie  feolinga.    TIi 
IDiiBtration  from  adence,  ti 
Otber  by  an  analogy  drair. 
Politica,  litentnnr  poetzy, 
fcnement  and  eliu»dation  01 
••all  tluD^  to  all  men." 

And  the  Ouistdan  minirt( 
needs  to  diTert  his  thon^ti 
devotion  for  relief  else  his  n 
cannot  continue  vigorous  ta 
after  year,  to  one  absoibing 
BBBi  and  force  <tf  Dr.  Aleian 
mitigated  apjdicadon,  are  so 
the  vido  acope  of  his  studies. 

Dr.  Alexander's  life  has  I 
sever  appears  on  platfoniii,  ] 
■arias.  He  is  constitutional 
ddicate  in  his  taabw  nn/i  »R' 
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Review ;  a  "  Hebrew  of  the^Hebrews,"  "  zealous  towards  God ;"  "  an 
Israelile  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 

In  most  of  our  sketches  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  state  indi- 
vidualizing sentiments ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  develoj^  at  length 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Alexander.  In  saying  that  he  is  a  worthy  old- 
school  Presbyterian,  wo  define  his  position  so  distinctly  that  addi- 
tional words  might  only  obscure  it,  and  additional  description  possi- 
bly awaken  controversy.  Yet  there  are  some  in  the  community 
upon  whom  the  theological  discussions  of  the  last  half  century  have 
been  entirely  lost,  and  perhaps  in  no  more  graphic  or  accurate  way 
could  such  be  enlightened  than  by  adnsing  them  to  take  the  some- 
what extended  description  of  Mr.  Beecher's  *views,  sentiments,  and 
sympathies,  and  over  against  all,  which  are  not  adopted  by  the  great 
body  of  evangelical  Christians,  erect  their  opposites,  and  you  have 
the  views,  sentiments,  and  sympathies  of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander. 
Contrast  Mr.  Beecher's  disrespect  for  theologies,  with  Dr.  Alexander's 
reverence  for  the  Princeton  faith ;  Mr.  Beecher's  loving  approach  to 
the  Deity,  with  Dr.  Alexander's  awe ;  Mr.  Beecher's  theory  that  the 
terms  of  the  New  Testament  are  addressed  to  the  aflfections  through 
the  imagination,  with  Dr.  Alexander's  conviction  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  intellect  with  the  precision  of  philosophical  terms,  pre- 
senting an  harmonious,  elaborated,  complete,  and  perfect  religious 
system ;  Mr.  Beecher's  presentation  of  the  truth  by  'figures,  with  Dr. 
Alexander's  presentation  of  the  truth  by  precise  propositions;  Mr. 
Beecher's  pictures  of  every-day  life  with  Dr.  Alexander's  profound 
exegesis ;  Mr.  Beecher's  conversational  Extempore,  with  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's finished  discourse ;  Mr.  Beecher's  careless  grace,  with  Dr. 
Alexander's  cultivated  elegance ;  Mr.  Beecher's  daring  anti-slavery, 
with  Dr.  Alexander's  considerate  conservatism ;  Mr.  Beecher — the 
child  of  nature,  the  easy  companion,  the  platform  orator,  the  people's 
preacher,  with  Dr.  Alexander — the  scholar,  the  elegant  conversation- 
ist, the  recluse,  the  old-school  preacher ; — ^thus,  at  repeated  and  va- 
rious points,  bring  these  two  into  contrast,  and  each  is  seen  with  un- 
mistakable distinctness. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  not  the  rugged  strength  of  Mr.  Beecher — ^nor 
does  he  awaken  the  conscience  by  those  thrilling  buTBts  of  elo- 
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>j>i';'-.'  :i.  »::''!.  ilii--  cirutor  abounds.  T>r.  Aloxaodcr  toucbci  Ibe 
■■li.iT]'  ■  i'  ;.  -I  ■.:s-,ii.!  strings''  with  a  greater  dtlicacy;  Mr.  B«Mber 
ttlt!.  ;i  !  ■'  '■■  -.  ?'i -T  luovenient;  both  with  UDOOiuinoa  fAoR.  Mr. 
r»<'L!.r:  »:il  !  >':i<l;  inu^^id  out  of  an  insitnjmont  that  has  kin  nn- 
Ari:r.\:i-vy.i:-:  Hr,  Ali'Xandpr  requires  a  ccrtnin  preparation  of  tbr 
hr.iri  :i;;-i  it.l'  '.'.■  ■  t  fui  the  part  of  tlic  liearer.  Mr.  Beecher's  elo- 
i;"..  (■■■i/  tl;i-lj--  L'iA  stnrtK's  like  an  e.ipIiHling  meteor;  that  irf  Dr. 
\l<  \:i!:.!ir  li'irti-  « iili  the  pLini't's  calm  anJ  healing  light.    Ahst 

hi-:irii.^  Mr.  !'■ \ut,  striking  and  detached  sentences  are  the  moK 

r..:i'l:!v  r^.;.!l-! :  •■w  nilinires  the  general  bearing  of  a  sermon  br 
l»r.  A'.' \  ■.'.■!■  r.  llytU  preaclrwith  great  Mlemniiv;  both  pre$eni 
i!ii-  Inith  ;i.  is  ]■  iiglh  and  breadth,  without  any  trimming  to  fit  pe- 
inli.ir  tii-t'-,  'T  iiTiy  Mnoothlng  for  the  .icconunodation  of  delicate 
^.■iijil'ilit;.  ^.  I'.i'ili  appeal  to  the  conwicnce  with  the  direotnes:* 
iL-.i',  i-  :iNir;\-  -.■Iviiui,  and  iiomelimcs  fearful.  Pr.  AJexander  im- 
\-:i::-  i::  ■■:■■  ;i,-:!ii.ii...n  than  Mr.  Reccher.  The  latter  strires  t.i 
!us:ik  ?:  :':■  i,  !■:  1  r.v.IuT  than  to  feed  it.  Mr.  Beecher  wonlii  .ittract 
til'  !,i:.;i  ':  ■  '.:■  ]■■:  l>r.  AloxanJer  Iho  choicer  one.  I>r.  Ales.inder 
"■■lui  ijii-  !..    ■iilkd  an  orator  \>y  the  many;  Mr. Beecher  is  not 
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please,  and  instruot  at  once,  but  in  such  a  chaotic  way,  that  one  is 
left  quite  ia  a  puzzle  whetlier  to  approre  or  condema.  But  frith 
Dr.  Alexander  there  is  wealth  of  expression,  hut  wealth  prudently 
diatributed.  He  does  not  employ  a  redundancy  of  words  in  eiprese- 
ing  any  one  idea.  The  redundancy  is  rather  in  ideas.  Any  and 
every  §ubject  opens  and  widens  under  hit  inspiring  touch  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compress ;  and  yet  he  does  not  wander 
from  the  highway  of  his  main  thought,  turning  into  every  lot  where 
the  bars  may  be  left  down,  as  Dr.  Cox  is  so  apt  U>  do — who  even 
takes  down  a  length  of  fence  to  make  a  lively  turn  in  some  pleasant 
nieadow,  when  he  should  be  moving  right  on  to  his  journey's  end. 
Dr.  Alexander  rarely  has  digressions,  and  never  episodes.-  If  he 
Btops  by  the  way,  it  is  but  for  a  moment  to  gather  some  fruit,  or 
pluck  some  flower,  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  passed 
unnoticed.  And  he  never  stops  for  even  these,  however  nourishing 
or  beautiful,  unless  they  conduce  to  a  better  prepress.  His  principle 
of  association  is  lo|^cal,  that  of  Dr.  Cox  emotioDal  or  verbal.  Yet 
there  is  no  stateiiness  of  style,  but  ease ;  a  play  of  parts  knit  to- 
gether; a  liberty  under  law.  It  is  this  elegance,  united  with  grace 
and  strength,  which  distinguishee  his  style.  He  indulges  but  little 
in  illustrations,  and  devotes  less  attention  to  adonmient  by  imagery. 
Yet  the  illustrations  and  imagery  employed  are  apt  and  choice.  In 
illustrating  abstract  truth  from  nature,  we  apprehend  that  the  minds 
of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Beecher  work  in  opposite  directions.  The 
former  clearly  apprehends  the  truth,  and  then  seeks  in  nature  for  its 
illustration :  while  to  the  latter  Nature  is  ever,  by  manifold  analo- 
gies, su^;esting  and  illustrating  the  spiritual  truth. 

He  pronounces  each  word  fully  and  clearly;  and  while  coto- 
pletely  finishing  the  articulation  of  the  one  before  commenrang 
another,  he  does  not  cany  distinctness  to  such  an  excese  as  to 
leave  each  word  to  shift  for  itself^  unsupported  by  its  neighbor. 
He  has  variety  of  inflection  and'a  happy  modulation.  The  upward 
inflection  predominates,  which  imparts  a  cheerfiil  air.  In  his  tone 
of  voice,  pronunciation,  and  modulation,  he  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
Dr.  Orville  Dewey.  He  speaks  with  much  the  same  deliberation 
and  emphasis  and  variety  of  intonation.    But  in  this  variety  there 
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«ir.iv,iL,':i<i(,  overstrained,  or  uQD&tural.     He 

-\  i:i  111-  -ul'ject,  wliicli  often  rises  into  fervor,  not  utAv 

\,vA  in  ("nation,  but  also  by  fordble  and  frequent  gee- 
ri:.ii;ti-i=  ti^or  in  bb  polpit — vigor  of  mind  and  of  body 

i.i|'  lii'^rt  al^.  One  feels  t^t  a  strong  man  is  ^leak- 
\iu  tliitiks  tliorougbly  and  feeU  fenenlly.  Though  be 
i>rs  nritt^n  diacouiBes,  yet  there  is  a  naturalness,  &ee- 
L'nL'>tiK'K''  in  his  preaching  nhich  partakes  of  £xtemp(»e, 
1"  iMiiiliine,  to  a.  limited  extent,  the  advantage  of  both 
iriT.^xlli  and  fiiiii<h  of  preparation  with  the  grace  and 

liil  manner,  Dr.  Alexander  is  dignified,  without  arro- 
'.  i\iitLuiit  formality;  £uuiliar,  vithout  bluntness;  and 

luJusccnsion.  His  manner,  with  its 
t,  liily  types  his  Bymmeirical  and  complete  c 
I'l'  ui  conversation  :  his  flow  of  words  charms  like  the 
tiiniLT  stream.  He  has  unusual  refinement  of  espres- 
■  •(  [irouuQciation.  He  infuses  into  his  eentenc^s  a 
i  mtxhilation  that  ncTei  weakens  th«ir 
r  adornment  of  \ 


aiOSRAPHT. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  b<»ii  on  the  thirteentli  of  Mardi,  1804,  in 
Virginia.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  1820.  He  en- 
tered the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  IS22,  and  was  graduated  in 
182o.  He  preached  first  in  Virginia,  as  a  kind  of  evangelist,  and 
labored  during  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Lynchburg,  through  the 
progress-  of  a  great  revival,  when  he  preached  ten  times  within  the 
limit  of  one  week.  Ho  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian (Church  in  Trenton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Princeton  Col- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Professorship  of  Latin  and  Bellea-Lettres. 
He  remained  there  till  1643,  when  ho  was  called  to  the  Duane- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  New  York.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Professorship  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  be  re- 
maned two  years,  during  which  time  his  people  in  New  York 
had  erected  an  elegant  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth-street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  He  accepted  a  call  to  return  to  his  old  church 
in  1851,  during  which  year  he  went  to  Europe.  Hia  church  is 
strongly  united  in  him,  and  is  an  efficient,  generous,  and  wealthy 
society,  tfoupling  ability  with  readiness  in  good-doing.  The  Sab- 
bath audiences  are  large,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  seat,  which 
can  be  permanently  secured  by  purchase  or  rent.  The  public  ser- 
vices are  noticeable  for  being  conducted  without  a  choir.  One 
roan,  standing  in  front  of  the  congregation,  assisted  by  a  superior 
oigan,  leads  the  excellent  congregational  singing. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  written  much  for  publication,  but  for  the  most 
part  anonymously.  His  articles  in  the  Princeton  Review,  if  col- 
lected, would  fill  several  volifmes.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Life  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander;"  of  "Consolation:  in  Discourses  on  Select 
Topics,  addressed  to  the  Suffering  People  of  God ;"  "  The  Ameri- 
can Mechanic;"  "Words  to  a  Young  Communicant;"  "Family 
Worship ;"  "  Good,  Better,  Beat ;"  and  Sabbath-school  books  and 
anonymous  volumes  amounting  probably  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
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■  -  ;i?Li<>tr_v  we  mnv  say,  th«t  about  the  year  1 136 
■■!;.  i^  fiiii^rateJ  to  America  from  Ireland.     They 

-li  r;nr.  tlipir  £ithpr  having  remcrt-cd  from  Scot- 
v,ll  ..hi.Likil:  one  of  them  was  a  tc-acher.  One 
\ii  liil'iiM  Ak-xaniltT,  Mttlcd  first  in  Penoi^ylvaniL 
:-  I'l  iiiovi'il  tu  Virginia.  Ih".  Arohibald  Alexander 
'I ;  ■■  Tho  ai>]icarnnk.'C  of  my  grandfnthcr  I  remvm- 
1.  \vi.!  rathi-r  K'liiw  the  eoininon  height ;  l>ut  was 
:■  ;,-!■■!.  ami  Mrongly  built.  His  face  was  brood, 
j<'.  I'lai'k,  mill  prominent.  The  expres^ou  of  bis 
'  ^iliii  :iii<l  I'l'iii^iiant,  and  LU  mannor  of  spcakiDs 
1,1  all'i'i'lionato.  Ib^  rai^d  a  company  of  men 
:  i.  .!>  tlieir  captain,  performed  a  term  of  diity  on 
'.:i  :iiid  the  Ohio;  he  received,  in  conocction  wih 
v.A  tlioiii^ud  Hcn-s  (if  laud  in  Kentucky.     IVrhaps 

l-'-himl  liini  :i  liijrher  character  for  oprightne^ 
'I  i-M  P>ub(rll  Akxander,  as  ho  vas  called  by  the 


fitst  .\r' hibidd  Alexander,  was  an  elder  in 
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"That  he  waa  reserved,  is  ccrtair. ;  that  he  was  eometimea  gilent 
aiid  diatant,  has  often  been  said ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ndded,  that  in 
such  silence  there  was  no  assumptiou  of  dimity,  and  not  &  vestige 
of  eullenneBS.  When  he  shrank  into  himself  it  was  from  some  great 
burden  on  his  spirits;  for  in  the  presence  of  the  very  same  persons  ho 
would  snddenlj  come  out  of  his  temporary  gloom  with  a  spring  and 
suddenness  as  fitful  as  the  moods  of  in&ncy.  No  man  had  less  of 
what  may  be  called  moroseness.  His  powers, seem  to  have  attained 
maturity  in  the  morning  of  his  life. 

"Experimental,  casuistical,  practical,  consolatory  preaching,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  field  of  his  strength.  In  dissecting  the 
heart,  unravelling  long  trains  of  experience,  discovering  hidden  ref- 
uges, holding  the  mirror  up  to  self-deceiving  souls,  and  flashing  rays 
of  hope  on  the  lingering  and  self-righteous,  he  was  equalled  by  few. 
He  gloried  in  preaching  a  free  Gospel.  The  longer  he  lived  the 
more  wide,  cordial,  and  generous  was  his  c^er  of  Christ  to  the  chief 
of  sinners. 

"In  the  period  when  he  made  preaching  his  great  business,  his 
labors  were  everywhere  owned  of  God  to  the  awakening  and  con- 
version of  many  souls;  and  all  through  his  life  such  tokens  were 
granted  to  him  from  time  to  time.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  his  work 
waa  far  more  remarkable  in  edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  simplifying 
and  enforcing  the  statements  of  doctrine,  removing  scruples,  nour- 
ishing &ith,  stimulating  to  holy  life,  and  consoling  the  tempted  and 
distressed. 

"His  piety  was  to  a  remarkable  degree  blended  with  his  system 
of  truth.  In  his  mind  doctrine  and  cicporicDce  were  inseparable. 
This  was  consistent  with  the  high  place  which  he  always  assigned  to 
spiritual  understanding  and  to  faith. 

"  Prudence  was  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  That  this  did 
not  Bomotimea  degenerate  into  excessive  solicitude  and  caution,  we 
will  not  assert 

"  Hence  he  passed  a  long  life,  almost  absolutely  free  from  strife 
with  any  fellow-creaturo.  If  ho  had  onemicx,  they  are  unknown  to 
Ds.  In  all  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  he  was  not  more  b'uly  rev- 
crenced  than  loved." 


JAlll':^    W.    Jl,i;XASDEII. 

1  i  '.i':iii>L.'ri'»3tlic  limits  ofpTopmt.v  if  w«TentoK  to 
K.\  k  fjuvti  said— of  wliose  beautiful  friencUkip  niUi 
.  ]r.i\  L'  ^pukcn  in  the  early  part  of  the  volume. 

I'r.  Ali'XHiiJcr  is  my  earliest  and  lenderest.  He 
i;! "U:",  mischit'votu  boy.  Ivas  like  him  is  the  kst 
;.  -  iv;is  iiwaro  that  lie  was  my  superior  in  the  olh«r 
;-  :i  lriK'-hi.';iried  iioUoiiian ;  and  grace  has  but 
.■■■i  M  his  ii;iIUTal  exL-ellencc.     Ho  loved   play,  but 

]:.'.■  iik^ut  as  well.  Our  youth  was  much  of  it 
\V«  dre;mu'd  togethvT  of  liti;,  auJ  levelled  bv 
I.  iid  iirorpei-ts.  The  tree*  arouud  Princeton  inay 
.1  ~  I  >i'  I.aui'a  aud  Petraivh,  Juliet  and  lEomeo,  can'ed 
.U'ti'ii  swains.  All  our  amusements,  .ill  our  studies, 
^iiid  ciijoytrd  toj^cdier  for  many  years.  And  the  re- 
fill yiiuthful  frit-ndship  is  to  mc  of  the  brightcsL 
ui-lry  tiH^i'tlker  as  amateurs,  and  once  commenced 
i.n-i  ill  llii:  lihcd  bi-hiiid  liis  lather's  lichen;  but,  I 
\ I'ly  lii-;t  lecture,  when  my  frieud  was  holding  tbrtli 
;iMi.liL*[ic't'  (eoinjMsed  of  the  family),  that  his  brother 
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THE  CONTBOVEBaiALrar  AND  FBHACHEB. 


"Aahereaaoned,  Felix  trembled." 


Ggorqe  B.  Chbbvsb  vas  bom  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  on  the  eeren- 
teenth  of  April,  1807,  b«tig  the  child  of  Charlotte  Banell  and 
Nathaniel  Checver.  He  is  one  of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
danghfers,  of  whom  only  four  have  arrived  at  adult  years.  IBs 
grandmother,  by  the  fethei^s  aide,  was  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  of  Worcester,  Mass^  and  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  true 
piety.*  His  paternal  grandfothcr,  Nathaniel  Cheerer,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  died  early,  but  was  noted  among  his  townsmen  as  a  man 
who  "feared  God  and  eschewed  evil." 

His  maternal  ancestors  were  of  the  Baixell  and  Sayward  fiunily 
of  York,  Maine,  the  grandmother  being  the  only  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Sayward.  She  was  eminent  for  her  virtues  as  a  woman  and  a 
Christian ;  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  were 
successfully  reared  to  adult  life. 

His  grandfather,  Nathan!^  Barrell,  Esq^  was  the  oldest  of  twelve 
sons;  and  for  several  years  before  the  American  revolution  was  one 
of  the  councillors  of  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire. 
After  embracing  Christianity  he  adopted  the  religious  views  of 
Robert  Sandiman,  which  he  practically  exemplified,  and  held  with 
inflexible  tenacity  to  the  close  of  life,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-nine. 

■  lift  of  Nathaoiel  ChMver. 


1 

(wl.  at  AogiS^^ 
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Tlie  father  of  George  B.  CKwAM-  dM,  rt  the  wHy  b  

of  puliiioiiaiy  (-oTisiiiD[>tioii,  in  lli«  liop«  «t  the  Ooapd,  at  Aogl^^ 
Georgia,  whenvlio  btid  gone  in  jmnitiit  of  koltli.  Uo  had  ■cqinnd 
nn  honorable  compeUtDiM  for  Iht  mppoit  ud,  edocsUoo  of  Ut 
Hunily,  in  the  iudusUtona  cxirrcue  of  liin  profewou  n  priator,  cditM, 
pulilislier,  And  bookseller ;  and  lie  had  i*on  among  htf  IWDofr-cntbeM 
a  wortliy  rcput'^  for  high  !nli!grity,  «uergy,  and  public  apiriL. 

The  rtligiouH  ehaiacUr  of  0«ofg»  B.  OIioctot  was  dvrdopod  tn 
an  early  age.  llo  wu  trnJDvd  np  ■'tn  Ou  nurtUK  ond  MltnonidMi 
of  the  Lord."  From  childhood  he  wm  Bcrioiuty  dii^KMxI.  MfatA- 
fully  nurtured  by  his  pioua  mother,  lu>  Cbriatiui  life  luMnu  (o  bsf« 
commenced  almost  with  tJio  6ni  uufoldingB  of  bis  npinttul  imure. 
At  an  i-'arly  uge  wna  idw  engendered  n  r«tvrrcnco  for  the  office  of 
the  Preacher,  und  an  nppKkouUDO  of  the  rc^n»ibility  of  the  kS- 
gious  Teacher.  Yet  lie  did  not  unite  nith  any  church  till  afiar 
college  life,  and  not  until  theological  studies  «en  oocnBHcaoed  it 
Andover,  about  nbich  time  he  d«cidod  to  ost«r  the  nltiiatijr.  Ha 
entered  Andovcr,  partly  Xo  gntiQr  liis  mother,  and  partly  to  (blfil 
what  he  liimself  esteemed  a  eotnplote  ratine  of  «lw^. 

He  was  grnduat«d  at  Bowdoin  College,  Bransirick,  Maine,  Bq»- 
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accnmuUtcd  iUustrationg.  It  vaa  addressed  to  an  audience,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  of  the  criticiied  feith,  gathered  from  a 
region  of  coantiy  which  prides  itself  on  its  anperior  culture.  It  is 
not  strange  Uiat  it  produced  excitement ;  that  it  was  not  only  de- 
nounced ta  fiilse  in  lo^c,  but  as  ofienuvc  in  statement ;  as,  indeed, 
an  attack  upon  a  dominant  denomination,  unwarranted  by  tiie  posi- 
tion of  the  speaker,  by  the  character  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the 
fiicta  of  the  case.  The  fiercest  criticism  was  excited.  Privat*  cir- 
cles arraigned  and  condemned;  new^apcrs  discnsaed;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Upham,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  challenged  to  a  newspaper 
controversy,  and  challenged  in  such  a  way  that  "The  Salem  fit^ 
iatcr"  was  compelled  to  publish  a  aeries  of  articles  from  Mr,  Cheevor, 
stoutly  defending  the  original  position,  and  pouring  out  more  of 
the  burning  lava.  All  this  put  the  Unitarian  denomination  in  a 
senaitivo  state  with  respect  to  Mr.  Cheevcr,  and,  as  will  be  seep, 
partly  accounts  for  the  excitement  produced  by  the  publication  of 
"Deacon  Giles's  Distillery,"  for  which  Dr.  Cheever  was  tried,  on 
the  charge  of  libel,  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  tliirty  days,  during  the  month  of  December,  1835.  The  two 
sharp  points  of  this  "dream"  wore,  that  Deacon  Giles  "bad  a  little 
counting-room  in  one  corner  of  the  distillery  where  he  sold  Bibles," 
and  that  on  the  Sabbath  "  he  went  to  church  and  beard  his  minis- 
ter say  that  God  could  pardon  sin  without  an  atonement,  that  the 
words  hell  and  devils  were  mere  figures  of  speech,  and  that  all  men 
would  certainly  be  saved."  It  happened,  by  one  of  those  curious 
eoincidences  for  which  dreams  are  notorious,  that  in  that  region  ot 
country  there  dwelt  a  man  whose  name  was  not  Deacon  OiUt,  but 
Deacon (on  the  whole,  we  omit  it),  who  worked  a  distil- 
lery, in  one  comer  of  which  be  had  a  little  counting-room  where 
he  sold  Bibles,  and  who,  unfortunately,  did  belong  to  a  Congrega- 
tional church  of  the  Unitarian  feith.  Deacon took  to  him- 
self this  temperance  dream,  and,  feeling  aggrieved,  applied  to  the 
courts  for  redress.  The  trial  was  long,  and,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
dreamer,  was  renewed  in  a  higher  court,  upon  which  our  fieiy 
monntain  delivered  his  own  defence,  and  improved  the  opportunity 
to  hei^  on  more  laya,  not  only  by  restating  and  insisting  on  the  main 
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I:.  ■.•'.'.■\:-'vy,  but  by  energetically  jusdh-ing  it,  on  the 
;  il;<  ii"'i:atroii»  absurdity  of  keeping  a  Hible-Iiousc  and 
iti  -.!,.■  .■.:iMii'  buildiiig,  exposed  llie  perpetrator  thereof 
'.i-y-'.--  rilii'iik'  imd  reproliation  of  tbe  (.'otnmunitT,  The 
'.ii.i  r  ill  >jiint  iior  tunc,  was  calculated  to  conciliate  an- 
I  i;.'.!i:-:iK'  juJgincnl,  The  quiet  pa£ti>r  l>eoame  a  tcm- 
-.-.•y:  :!«' pi'oui.'her,drc3iniiig,  won  immortal  fame;  and 
,  .li.  iiiud  :iU>ut,  immortal  notoriety, 
I  \<  iNiiiviit  subsided  like  all  excitements.  Tlie  Salem 
1,  — 1  iVi-m  p^i^on,  and  soon  went  to  Europe,  in.  1636, 
]"  r  ^  t>U'  vi'fkfs  and  f\x  months.  Soon  after  his  retnrn. 
.-,i:.  i   ,.Mr  tlie  Allen-street  (Presbyterian)  ohun-h  of 


ii-  tlie  country  has  Eomcwhat  foi^otten  its  Vcsd- 
■iiifs  another  eruption ;  not,  as  before,  of  bamini; 
I'lit  of  fnii'tifring,  beautiful  streams  of  crvst^l 

i!:l  ilhirJratioii  and  glowing  pathos^  '•Leeturc* 
iire  given  every  Sunday  evening,  and  relii^ed 

I'll"  canni't  contain  the  throng  which  comes  t'> 

II  of  the  city  concentrate  there.    The  occupants 
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BB^  57r  &3B.~  Be  had  enaz  fuxh  m  a  grat  nnse.  bat  h«  b»l 
Bgt  the  &ilb  Bor  the  pover  scffiri«iit  to  ~  mwre  moontais&r 

Jlfto'  a  WBtk  tbn  exmenKnt  sabaded.  and  tbai  eaiiK  the  qoo- 
aoB  </  tbe  BiUe  m  the  Pnblie  Schools.  The  Catholics  demanikd 
:hai  dke  n»£ag  of  the  Kt-Ie  UkmM  not  tw  oU^mtotr  in  the  pnblk 
idKni!.  where  both  Prototant  awl  Catbdic  chDdrai  were  fvQected. 
Dr.  CbeereT  thnDdiied  ^aiu.  >i>d  I4came  the  champioa  of  PlUe!- 
tantiRn,  aivl  the  atoaree  of  Bkh^  Hnghes  and  the  CaihoEiS. 

FmaSj.  th«  Foghire  Slave  Law  was  (Aseed.  anl  !tT««m  on  »tr«atc 
of  lara  haa  beoi  potned  with  •anthing  de<n  gb  that  ever  sitce. 

Bend^  dtese,  there  hare  beea  sereral  minoi'  emptioiis,  which 
wcaSd  hare  been  rerr  noticeable  in  ordinan'  Trrfcanoes :  such  as  the 
daimtdaii-jas  of  the  numing'  of  Sandar  traiits  by  a  prvminent  Rail- 
road Cxn[«nv.  cf  Jodge  Kane  Kw  the  imprisMiment  i^  WiUiansofi. 
Ac,  &:<::.  Bo:  cf  these  oar  Emits  htha  ns  to  sfeaik.  The  fire  it 
there  to-day.     OccasioD  mar  let  it  oot  at  any  time. 

Dr.  Cheerer  s  somoos  are  Eke  his  file,  replete  with  eru.  They 
bnafc  oat  with  itaTtliiig  iDasttaliotH  or  rererbaaiing  tnitha,  iHtich 
ahaorb  attecdoo,  or  kindle  admiration,  or  strike  apon  the  cMisaence 
with  an  ovapowerii^  beaL  If  we  may  be  allowed  lo  i&nstrate  frmn 
IHrotechni's.  we  dwold  compare  the  Etyle  of  Dr.  Cox  to  the  mnlti- 
Ibnn,  bneifttL  lawless,  darEling,  aboanding  emanatitMs  btna  a  te- 
nJnng  wheel ;  the  style  c^  Dr.  Tyng  to  the  rochet,  one  steaditr, 
twifUy-moomiDg,  brilfiantly-defined,  glowing  n^  of  light,  atwiqitly 
doaag  at  the  climax :  and  the  style  of  Dr.  Cheerer  to  the  Boman- 
eaodle,  an  ordinary  }el  of  flame,  not  specially  briDiaut  or  iotcMe ; 
bat  erer  and  anon  there  is  a  pause,  a  croach,  a  gathmng  (^  fivve,  a 
6*nt — and  far  np  towards  the  heavens  shoots  the  ball  of  bright. 
pore  fire.  These  balls  of  fire  are  sometimes  rind  iDastration,  soote- 
times  a  word  of  glowing  significance,  sometimes  a  dennntnation  of 
"™f""g  Mierily. 

Dr.  Cheeret's  conricticHis  are  intense,  and  his  coo^rientioQsness 
predcminanl,  and  it  ner^  occtm  to  him  to  refrain  from  the  eipies- 
<«»  of  what  he  believes. 

H«  has  a  remarkable  combination  of  fancy  with  logic  He  tac- 
ceedi  eqnaDy  weD  in  aB^oiy  and  in  argnraentatitHL     His  keen 
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auljUc  mind  would  "bsn  -piaixi  hjin  at  Am  IimkI  of  Dm  Knr  Yaik 
bar,  wbiie  Ui  lectorct  on  Bonytu,  whit^  bert  eoao^ify  bit  qa)l»- 
Tited  imagnatiwi  and  «zp^meBtal  nlijpiOQ,  am  oanywehiMe, 
Ha  uci  legal  termmt^ogy,  and  qnoUa  poetiy  with  ttqaal  tSUnmcf 
udacourw^. 

Dr.  Cheenr  daala  ia  "tbs  tanrota  of  tlia  law."  Ha  baa  a  gnat 
feadoeH  for  the  old  ptt^ihata.  ■  Ho  deli^ita  in  tha  dannndatioia  «f 
Haggai  and  Jatemiah.  Qa  indinea  to  tho  aapenatonl  and  (he 
tsriflo,  l'fa>  Jonalliati  Bdwarda.  In  tlio  diaonnioa  of  tlu  nbiect  of 
nf|n{ni  PmiUTitrnnitj  ho  planted  binMfllf  oo  tha  Old  Tcatanten^  -froa 
whiob  no  powv  could  diilodge  him.  Ho  baa  an  abaoibing  amaa  of 
jaatioo.  Hi>  ooropaaiion  flows  out  towards  Uw  opprnaiad  ndtv 
than  towards  ihe  gniltj^. 

Dr.  Cbearar  is  Tamaikable  fat  tbe  intend^  witk  wlucb  be  pu- 
BiuB  •  anbjeoL  ^le  amount  of  argnment  widi  wbidit  ba  dempBdna 
the  podtiona  be  ssssiln,  is  beytHtd  precedent  He  brings  ereiy  thing 
to  bear.  For  the  time  being  be  ia  absorbed  in  the  one  question. 
Henoe  bis  preaching  will  be  for  weela  of  one  preTsiliog  tjpe.  He 
thinka  and  dreams  and  preaches  and  prays  the  one  subject  which 
flUa  bis  horizon  at  the  time ;  and  one  maj  be  sure  that  on  tbe  to^c 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Common  Schools,  on  Bunday  railroad  trareUing, 
on  Capital  Puniabment,  or  the  Fn^ptive  Slave  Law,  bis  people  are 
most  thoroughly  indocliiuatcd.  And  ibis  leads  us  to  apeali  of  the 
^minent  criticism  which  be  enatea,  namely,  the  nneren  merit  of 
hia  sennons.  If  we  should  take  the  two  extremes,  we  would  say 
that  for  ranpe  of  excellence  he  was  unequalled  in  America,  unless  Inr 
Dr.  Bacon.  These  two  men  can  probably  succeed  in  preaching  the 
poorest  sermons  of  any  preacbera  of  equal  capacity  in  tbe  countiy. 
"Parturiunt  montes,  nascitur  ridiculua  mui"  must  sometimes  bo  said 
of  our  VesuriuB.  And  the  reason  is  the  same  with  Dr.  Cbeever  u 
with  Dr.  Bacon.  They  devote  to  the  Newspaper,  to  the  Periodica], 
to  the  Keview,  to  the  Quarterly,  to  the  volume,  the  mental  energies 
and  lesearcli  and  interest  which,  if  consecrated  to  the  pulpit,  would 
always  insure  good  sennons.  And  it  is  well  that  they  do.  Thedr 
influence  is  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 

These  two  divinca  resemble  each  other  in  other  respecta.    They 
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both  have  tho  sAme  analytic  and  Ic^cal  characterietics  of  mind, 
yet  ao  fu  diverw,  that  while  Dr.  Gheever  would  have  excelled  at 
the  bar,  Dr.  Bacon  is  by  nature  a  atateaman.  They  are  also  alike, 
as  being  considered  champions  of  New  England  prindplee,  Kew 
England  goTOmment^  and  New  England  theology. 

In  this  coDBectioa  it  is  suitable  that  we  express  a  regret  that  clr- 
cumetaiicea  have  prevented  the  preparation  of  a  sketch  of  Bev. 
Joseph  P.  Hiompsou,  who,  as  the  preacher  at  the  "Tabernacle," 
the  church  of  the  strangers,  and  as  the  principal  editor  of  the  "  In- 
dependent," is,  in  some  respects,  esteemed  as  specially  a.represeata- 
tive  man  of  the  Congregationalists,  especially  of  what  Home  style 
the  "  Progreesive  Congregationalists."  Mr.  Thompson  is  reraarkaUe 
for  the  vitality  and  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  care  and  good 
nature  with  which  he  accomplishes  the  greatest  variety  and  amount 
of  work ;  which  work,  of  whatever  character,  is  executed  with  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  excellence,  and  that  excellence  of  a  high 
order.  We  know  of  no  one  who  so  invariably  escapes  failure  or 
even  mediocrity.  His  sermons  are  always  good,  his  editorials  always 
to  the  purpose,  his  lectures  always  interesting,  his  extempore  speeches 
always  pointed,  his  conversation  always  entertaining.  The  power 
of  his  mind  for  rapid  and  successfiil  execution  is  enviable,  and  pecu' 
liarly  fits  him  for  accomplishing  the  doable  duties  of  the  preacher 
and  the  editor. 

Dr.  Cheever  differs  from  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  attacks  on  the  lUtualists. 
Dr.  Bacon  aims  his  shot  mostly  against  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Socceauon,  ^id  the  regard  for  nibrica  and  liturgies.  He  irritates 
and  nettles  with  sharp-pointed  ridicule.  He  feela  towatds  the  Epis- 
copalians as  Dr.  Cox  does  towards  the  Queers.  But  Dr.  Cheever 
is  not  so  opposed  to  Episcopalians  as  he  is  to  all  Ritualists. '  Against 
the  Romanists,  Bishop  Hughes,  and  the  Pope,  he  fires  the  heaviest 
broadmdes,  loading  his  guns  not  only  with  huge  round-ball,  but 
with  grape,  cannister,  chain-shot,  old  iron,  any  thing  and  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  metal  that  his  stores  of  amonition  fumish.  We 
once  heard  a  distinguished  editor,  whose  widely-circulated  journal 
has  published  more,  either  of  pruao  or  severe  criticism,  concerning 
Dr.  Cheever  than  concerning  any  other  preacher,  say  in  conversa- 


tioa:  "I  want  to  hear  Dr.  Chaerer  jfi»aiMf  fai  lih  own  dmth." 

"Howdidyoalitohimr  "Well,  wdl  (with  cihttMlcrirtichrtDU- 
tioa),  maKgiuuit,  bnt  pood!'  This  is  the  impmnon  be  nukn  npga 
thoae  who  do  not  agne  in  sentiment  with  him.  llien  k  stidi  o» 
ndliu^  cnuhing,  nnq(>aring,  Joggenisntie  log^e  and  demmdstioB, 
tneh  mereilaM  beheading  of  the  a^imtenta  ct  ojipaaeata,  with  i 
awoop  of  tha  Damaaona  blade,  that  one  ineritaU;  exdafan^  "  w»- 
iiffnamt,  but  good," 

Dr.  Cheerer  ia  renurbable  not  onlj  for  the  momentum  of  hk 
logk^  bnt  br  the  extent  to  which  he  drires  i^  bejond,  &r  beTond, 
the  pwit  at  which  a  conaerralire  mtnd,  aeenatomed  to  look  at  all 
ridei^  and  allow  foil  fbroe  to  balancing  considentioii^  plants  ttadC 
Dr.  CSieeTfli^  mind  is  logiool,  bnt  not  [Moaophical ;  and  Ua  logic, 
nansDj  fanhleia  and  oondndre,  is  aometimea  earelcn.  As  a  notahfa^ 
tboo^  infrequent  example,  we  ODce  heard  him  pnaoh  from  the  tot, 
"Baal  dwelt  two  whde  years  in  hia  own  hired  hooaa,"  and  s^: 
**FVom  thii  text  we  see,  in  the  flnt  place,  that  Paul  was  not  an 
Anticenter ;"  the  force  of  which  lo^c  we  leave  the  reader  to 
analyie. 

The  fundamental  trwt  of  Dr.  Cheever's  character,  which  is  the 
key  to  his  preaching,  is  hit  sense  of  Riobt.  He  detests  compro- 
mises; he  abhors  oppression;  he  magnifies  jnstice;  he  contends 
with  all  systems  which  bind,  or  enslave,  or  deteriorate,  whether  of 
goremments,  or  forms,  or  laws,  or  institatJons.  He  does  not  regaid 
expediency,  or  consult  conseqnences.  Fear  is  a  feeHng  ntteHy  un- 
known to  him.  He  becomes  fired  with  indignation  against  all  Aos- 
trias  and  Judge  Jefines.  His  fullest  sympathies  go  forth  towards 
the  <^pressed  Banyans,  or  the  pilloried  Baxters,  or  the  exiled 
Eoasnths,  or  the  imprisoned  Williamsons.  His  manner  partakes  of 
his  character.  He  dwells  with  intensest  emphasis  on  certain  worda, 
so  as  almost  to  press  the  life  out  of  them.  His  hearers  will  recall 
the  particular  stretch  of  intonation  with  which  he  says,  "  It  is  a- 
bom-i'Da-ble,  ho-r-r-i-ble  in  the  ei-tr-e-me."  Tet  he  is  not  inh, 
headstrong,  or  reckless,  but  quiet,  unconcerned,  straightforward, 
guilelesB.  Hence  be  has  no  wildly  prudence,  no  manag«nent, 
and  litOe  sense  of  the  adaptations  of  time  and  pbee.    This  ww 
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illostnkted  in  tbe  Foaith  of  July  Oration,  deecribed  above.  He  lias  a 
umplicity,  and  franbnesa,  and  humor,  like  Luther,  which  makes 
him  delightful  in  coaversatiou.  And  he  is  not  to  be  entangled 
by  sophistiy,  becanse  he  ia  always  truthful.  Such  ia  Dr.  Cheerer 
— volcanic,  contraTeraial,  conscientious,  stiong  in  directneaB  of 
stat«ment,  in  eameBtneaa  of  conviction,  and  in  dearnees  of  ap- 
prehenaioT), 

We  add  a  review  of  his  principal  works,  and  ciiticiBm.  of  his 
style.* 

Dr.  Cheever  has  gained  an  enviable  poution  in  American  literar 
tnre.  I^  is  not  a  simple  elevation  in  a  mountain  chain,  nor  a 
single  tree-crowned  hill,  rising  into  a  sunny  sky;  bat  a  bold  peak 
dwelling  apart  in  its  own  shadow,  hiding  Jn  ils  udes  oracle-caves 
and  echoing  back  the  thunder  and  the  storm. 

In  allegory  he  aurpaases  all  our  writera.  It  is  as  eaay  for  him  to 
speak  in  metaphors,  as  it  waa  for  Watts  to  rhyme ;  indeed,  we  some- 
times wonder  it,  like  that  English  painter  who  thought  of  men  and 
women  only  as  "  figures"  for  his  landscapes,  he  does  not  regard  all 
tbe  people  he  meets  as  merely  symbola — the  objectives  of  bis  mental 
states.  Still,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  twa  The 
painter  merged  humanity  in  art ;  Dr.  Cheever  makes  his  woid- 
pictures  minister  to  humanity.  His  books,  as  well  as  his  sermons^ 
are  easentiaUy  the  coin  of  the  intellect,  and  not  of  the  heart.  If 
any  thing  could  move  him  to  warmth  of  feeling  and  expression, 
it  would  be  Bunyan'a  Allegory.  In  1843,  he  issued  bia  "Leo- 
tores  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ajid  on  the  life  and  "Hmcs  of  John 
Banyan."  He  took  to  it  as  naturally  as  a  lark  takes  to  the  air,  and, 
upborne  on  the  wings  of  its  author's  inspiration,  rose  in  rapturous 
circles,  only  less  high  and  free  than  his  whose  prison-bom  song 
Awoke  the  morning. 

A  leas  intense  and  fervid  nature  than  Banyan's  never  could  have 
had  the  experience  necessary  to  the  production  of  his  immortal 
Dream.    Cheever  might,  white 

■  Far  tUs  crittdsm  vs  tf  lnd«btod  to  "  Ths  IndepMidant'i"  oonUihatm, 
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"Writing  irf the  my. 
And  lacefif  i^tsln  thiioor  goqMl-d^, 
Fall  Boddeiilr  Into  u  allegoij 
About  their  joonkcjr,  Kod  tlie  mf  to  glorf," 

tnd  giro  us  o  book  full  of  1<^  uid  truth,  and  of  manfsl  getting 
OTflT  tho  difficultiM  in  tbe  road  to  the  hoarenl^  Ikiid.  There  wodd 
be  in  it  tho  "  City  of  Destruction,"  and  "  EnuigeUBt,"  md  *  Mr. 
Worldly  WiMman,"  and  "Mr.  Legality,"  and  the  "^^icket  Gmie,"  and 
the  "  Intfrprcter'B  House,"  fnUer  perhapa  than  Bunyan's,  and  Ae 
fenl  fiend  "  ApoUyon,"  and  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  "  Ignorance  "  and  tlie 
"  Sinr  tA  Death,"  and  the  "  Celestial  Ci^ ;"  but,  although  his  aool 
g^ows  at  every  experience  ctf  "Christian'a,"  we  doubt  whetiier  he  wnnld 
oonceire  of  the  "  Slough  of  Despond"  and  the  **  Falace  Beantifdl,'' 
in  which  "  tho  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  lai^  upper  chamber,  wfaoee 
window  opened  towarda  the  annrising ;  the  name  of  the  chamber 
waa  Peace,  where  he  dept  till  Weak  of  day,  and  then  he  awoke  and 
sang,"  and  of  the  "ValleyB  of  Humiliation"  and  tlie  "Shndowof 
Death,"  and  of  "Giant  Despair,"  and  the  "Delectable  Mountains," 
and  tho  "Land  of  Beulah,"  "where  the  Shining  Ones  commonly 
walked,"  nnd  the  tender,  loving  " Hopeful,"  who  Enstuncd  "Chris- 
tian" in  the  terrors  of  the  River. 

"  Lectures  on  tho  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  has  an  unpleasant  sound 
at  first.  Wo  are  averse  to  comments  upon  wM-ld-books.  We  think 
we  would  as  lief  see  the  Venus  dc  Medici  dressed  in  French  silks 
and  laocs,  or  tho  Parthenon  turned  into  a  modem  hotel,  as  to  see  a 
digested,  explained  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  when  wa  take  np 
Dr.Cheevcr's  rendering,  oar  prejudices  dis^pesr.  It  is  itself  hecoro- 
ing  a  world-book — widely  popular  as  it  is  in  our  own  country,  and 
having  been  tratBlated  into  several  foreign  languages.  As  one  who 
would  not  daro  try  his  voice  unaiJed,  is  so  strengthened  wlien  upon 
a  harp  a  master  strikes  the  preluding  chords  and  plays  the  air 
with  a  sustaining  harmony,  that  h»  sings  in  perfect  time  and  tunc, 
and  even  impro%-isos  brilliant  variations  which  were  not  in  tho 
compoaer'a  dream,  linking  in  the  remembrance  of  every  hearer,  tht 
munc  and  the  tdngcr ;  so  Dr,  Cheever,  supported  by  Bunyan's  gcniu^ 
and  catching  its  glow,  has  given  us  ii  l)ook  in  perfect  uoiaon  with 
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the  old,  and  assodated  his  name  forever  with  the  Baptist  Freaeher 
of  Bedford. 

Out  of  the  numberless  extracts  we  might  make  as  illnstrative  of 
what  wc  have  said,  we  select  the  following  from  tho  LoctureB  on  the 
Life  and  Timea  of  Bunyan. 

"  If,  in  hia  time,  great  qualities  and  great  capadties  of  virtue  ex- 
isted, there  were  great  flames  to  try  them ;  sharp  tools  and  terrible 
to  cut  and  polish  the  hidden  jewels  of  the  Saviour,  Into  this  age 
Bunyan  was  thrown;  a  great  peail  sunk  in  deep  and  troubled 
waters,  out  of  which  God's  Spirit  would  in  time  draw  it,  and  place 
it  in  a  setling  where  its  glorious  lustre  should  attract  tho  admiration 
of  the  world. 

"Bunyan  never  heard  of  Thomas  Aqninas,  it  is  true,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  logic  any 
more  than  a  breathing  child,  whose  pulse  beaU  freely,  knows  the 
I^ace  of  its  heart  or  the  movement  of  its  lungs ;  but  Bunyan  wrote 
tiie  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  all  that;  which,  indeed,  is  itself  the  sweet 
logic  of  celestial  love." 

"You  follow  with  ittt«nse  interest  the  movements  of  Bunyan's 
soni  You  seem  to  see  a  lonely  bark  driving  across  tho  ocean  in  a 
hurricane.  By  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  you  can  just  discern  her 
through  the  darkness,  plunging  and  laboring  fearfully  in  the  mid- 
night tempest,  and  you  think  that  all  is  lost;  but  there  agun  yon 
behold  her  in  the  quiet  sunshine ;  or  the  moon  and  the  stars  look 
down  upon  her,  as  the  wind  breathes  softly ;  or  in  a  fresh  and  &vor- 
abk  gale  she  flies  across  the  flying  waters.  Now  it  is  clouds,  and 
nun,  and  hail,  and  rattling  thunder,  storms  coming  down  as  sudden, 
almost,  as  the  lightning;  and  now  again  her  white  sails  glitter  in 
heaven's  light  like  an  albatross  in  the  spotless  horizon.  The  last 
^mpse  you  catch  of  her,  she  is  gloriously  entering  the  harbor,  the 
haven  of  eternal  rest ;  yea,  you  see  her  like  a  star  that  in  the  morn- 
ing of  eternity  dies  into  the  light  of  henven." 

What  in  the  English  language  is  finer  than  this  description  of 
Banyan's  evening  in  the  prison.        • 

"  Now  let  us  enter  his  little  cell.  Ho  is  sitting  at  bis  table  to 
finish  by  sunlight  tho  day's  work,  for  the  livelihood  of  his  dear  &m- 
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Sj,  whioh  tfwy  hm  preparad  6*  iam.  On  «  Hale  ibNi,  Ui  poor 
t^nd  child  nta  by  him,  and  with  ttut  expianm  o(  ohetrftal  lurigw 
tion  «rith  which  God  imIi  ths  oonntenaiioa  whn  Be  takw  swqr  At 
■igfat^  the  dtuigbter  toRM  her  fiue  np  to  hv  firther  m  if  aho  omU 
■ea  the  affeotionate  expranon  with  which  he  looks  upon  her  and 
prsttlea  to  bw.  On  the  table  and  in  the  gnted  window  thoe  aie 
thfee  bot^  the  Bible,  the  Conootdanoe,  and  Bnnyan'a  pndaaa  old 
oopy  of  the  BoA  of  Maityn.  And  now  the  daj  i>  wanii^,^nd  hii 
dear  blind  child  moit  go  home  with  the  laoea  he  baa  finiihed,  to  her 
mother.  And  now  Bmiyan  opena  his  BiUe  and  raada  aloud  a  pvtiea 
(tfScriptnre  to  hia  little  one,  and  then  encircling  hw  in  hii  anna  and 
..I ■■ping  her  null  handi  in  his,  he  kneels  down,  on  the  cold  atatie 
flow,  and  poon  ont  his  aonl  in  prayer  to  God  fbr  the  aalTBttra  of 
those  ao  ineipwably  dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  be  has  been  all 
day  wooing.  Hits  done,  with  a  parting  kin  ha  '<'"■'■''■■■  her  to  her 
moOieF  by  the  nM|^  banda  tS  the  jailer. 

"  And  now  it  is  evening.  A  mile  lunp  glimmen  darkly  on  the 
table,  the  tagged  laces  are  laid  aside,  and  Bnnyan,  alone,  is  busy 
with  his  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  He 
wiitee  as  though  joy  did  make  bim  write.  His  pale,  worn  counte- 
nance is  lighted  with  a  fire,  as  if  reficctod  from  the  radiant  jasper 
walls  of  the  Celestial  City.  He  writes,  and  smiles,  and  clasps  his 
hands,  and  looks  upward,  and  blesses  God  for  bis  goodness,  and 
then  again  turns  to  his  writing,  and  then  ^ain  becomes  so  entranced 
with  a  passage  of  Scriptnre,  the  glory  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  lets 
in  upon  his  sonl,  that  he  is  forced,  as  it  were,  to  lay  aside  all  his  la- 
hon,  and  give  himself  to  the  sweet  work  of  his  clonng  eveniDg's  de- 
votions. The  last  yon  see  of  him  for  the  night,  he  is  alone,  kneeling 
on  the  floor  of  his  prison ;  he  is  alone,  with  God." 

In  after  time,  when  Dr.  Gheever's  name,  like  the  minister's  of  Bed- 
ford, shall  have  become  a  memory,  bow  many  will  read  his  book 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  aay,  as  they  lay  it  down,  "  Ah  1  that  was  a 
great  sonl,  and  worthy  to  walk  in  John  Bunyan's  company  1" 

His  "Voices  of  Nature"  wa  published  in  1652,  In  bis  pre&oe 
he  says,  "  By  material  objects,  or  rather  by  suspension  at  one  end 
Jnm  such  objects,  analogies  are  bridges  to  spirilnal  truths;  by 
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things  they  swing  the  mind  forward  to  thoughta  and  ideas,  and 
sometimes  to  discoveries  high  above  the  point  of  BtartiDg."  This  is 
what  he  aims  to  do,  to  give  to  every  natural  sight  and  sound  a 
qaiitual  meaning.  He  loolts  at  Kature  vrith  a  philosopher's,  and 
not  with  a  lover's  eye ;  she  awakens  in  him  thoughts  rather  than 
emotion^  and  it  U  always  inl«llectua]ly  that  he  portrays  her.  His 
cahn,  reflective  tendencies  are  seen  in  the  selections  at  the  head  of 
the  ch^ters,  most  of  them  being  from  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  John 
Foster,  and  our  own  poet,  Dana.  Always  clear  and  unimpasaioned. 
he  sees  and  hears  and  describes,  never  &lling  through  excess  of  feel- 
ing into  confusion  of  figure  or  redundancy  of  expresdon.  He  lacks 
receptivity.  He  never  becomes  absorbed  in  what  he  is  describing ; 
but  is  always  himself^  deducing  principles  from  facts.  We  read 
what  he  says  of  the  seasons,  and  we  admit  the  truth  of  his  pictures, 
and  receive  into  our  minds  the  lessons  he  draws  from  them ;  but  we 
have  not  heard  the  patter  of  April  showers — nor  found  violets  under 
the  hedges — nor  listened  to  the  sweet  whispers  of  the  wind  among 
the  young  leaves — nor  inhaled  the  breath  of  roses — nor  Iain  all  day 
on  grassy  banks,  lulled  by  bird-note  and  water-fall — nor  gloried  in 
tjie  purple  and  gold  of  September  sides — nor  been  thrilled  with  the 
waning  loveliness  of  the  Indian  Summer — nor  wept  at  the  melan- 
choly moan  of  November  winds — nor  seen  the  enow-wreaths  whit« 
about  our  door — and  to,  been  led  "  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God!" 

We  receive  vivid  impressions  from  contrast  In  order  to  moke 
our  meaning  clearer,  let  us  quote  first  from  Cheever's  "  Voices  of  the 
Autumn,"  and  then  from  the  "  Mid-October  Days"  of  Henry  Ward 
Beeoher,  who  is  his  opposite  in  this  regard,  being  for  the  time  a  part 
of  what  he  describes,  as  are  also  his  readers : 

"The  woods,  indeed,  ore  splendid,  when  they  have  been  redden- 
ing in  th&  October  sun.  A  beautiful  sight  it  is,  for  a  little  time ;  but 
sweet  -Nature  almost  plays  the  harlequin  when  she  puts  her  long- 
cherished,  lovely  fohage  under  the  finighing  touch  of  the  Frost  It 
is  only  because  the  sight  is  so  transitory  that  it  is  so  splendid  and 
attractive,  for  it  would  not  continue  to  please,  if  it  lasted. 

"  And  here  we  remark  the  exercise  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Good- 


tM«in  Ui6  pwinsMnt  ootor  which  H«1uh  chew  fat  Ab  nnjof 
itttaic,  to  nit  the  organinliaii  of  on  mottal  fttmt.  lV)uA«  4ifc- 
fluee  thm  mrald  hsvo  beea  in  osr  monl  and  iatellMtaal  ohannlar 
tfiBrtudof  green  befn^tbe  hahitadoalor  of  utade^  tbtJandH^a 
kid  been  drened  erery  iaj,  ud  ■]!  the  jeu  ramd,  ell  tlu  wctan 
monthc,  in  Hie  gky  Tsrie^  of  Ae  woodi  m  wrtnnin  T 

*  When  the  Mcied  writer  txft,  Sier  kaf  dtall  ba  grwn  ««»  in 
Aoof^t,  he  meuu  o^w^  green,  throngh  att  the  MeaOW,  SNr  in 
lb  MDM  gntdiil,  lefreahing,  nmple,  and  nwdMt  o(dotii^.  And 
thia  i>  one  of  the  Snt  pconta  that  -maj  be  noted  in  the  tJusacter  of  ■ 
t^teom  man,  that  it  ia  made  of  what  an  oaUed  j^  tobn,  Iliwa 
ia  the  hue  of  principle,  and  it  doee  not  change.  Tken  ia  Mither 
giara,  nor  glitter,  nor  intraaiTe  Aow,  but  »  ninple,  quiet  green  all 
the  year  nond.  It  ia  an  ETKnoxxsn  that  ia  thai  pneented  aa  the 
^cture  of  a  rigfateoua  man."— Fomt  q^  JVoAm: 

"I  stand  alone  npon  the  peaoefol  sommit  of  tlua  hill,  and  tnm  in 
every  directJon.  The  oast  is  all  a-glow ;  the  blue  north  flushes  all 
her  hills  with  radiance;  the  west  stands  in  burnished  anoM-;  the 
Boutbern  hilb  bucklo  the  sone  of  the  horizon  tt^ethw  with  emeralds 
and  rubies,  such  as  were  never  set  in  the  tabled  girdle  of  the  godsl 
Of  gazing,  there  cannot  be  enough.  The  hunger  of  the  eye  grows 
by  feeding. 

"  Only  the  bro^icrhood  of  cvt^i^^reens — tho  {nne,  the  cedar,  the 
spruce,  and  tlie  hemlock — refuse  to  join  this  universal  revel.  They 
wear  their  sober  giccn  straight  through  autumn  and  winter,  aa  if 
tiiey  were  set  to  keep  open  the  path  of  the  summer  through  the 
whole  year,  and  girdle  all  seasons  together  with  a  clasp  of  endless 
groen.  But  in  vain  do  they  ^vc  solemn  exami^  to  the  meny 
leaves  vhich  frolic  with  every  breeze  that  runs  sweet  riot  in  the 
glowing  shades.  Gay  leaves  will  not  be  counselled,  but  will  die 
bright  and  laughing.  But  'both  together — tbe  tmnsflguFed  leaver 
of  deciduous  trees  and  the  calm  nnchangeablenesa  of  evergreens — 
how  more  beautiful  are  thoy  than  either  alone  I  The  etJemn  pine 
brings  color  to  the  cheek  of  the  beeches,  and  the  scariet  and  golden 
maples  rest  gracefully  upon  the  dark  foliage  of  the  million-fingered 
inne. 
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"Beibre  October  we  eought  and  found  colors  in  single  tones,  in 
flowery  in  iiis-wiiiking  dcwdrope,  in  wcBtvard- trooping  clouds.  But 
nhen  the  year,  having  wrought  and  finished  her  solid  structures, 
imbendB  and  consecrates  the  g^ad  October  month  to  fancv,  then  all 
hues  that  were  before  scattered  in  lurking  flowers,  in  clouds,  upon 
plumed  birds,  and  bumished  insects,  aro  let  loose  like  a  food,  and 
poured  abroad  in  the  wild  magnificence  of  Divine  bounty.  The 
earth  lifts  up  its  head,  crowned  as  no  monarch  was  ever  crowned, 
and  the  seasons  go  forth  towards  winter,  chanting  to  God  a  bjmn 
of  praise  that  may  fitly  cany  with  it  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
bring  forth  in  kindred  joy,  the  sympathetic  spirits  of  the  dead." — 
Star  Papert. 

Cheever's  "  Voices  of  Nature"  is  a  porUblio  of  drawings  in  India 
ink,  geometrieally  correct  in  outline,  and  clear  in  light  and  sltade, 
but  cold  and  lifeless  as  an  herbarium,  and  therefore  expressionless 
too,  but  for  the  written  "  morals"  beneath  the  pictures.  The  rural 
letters  in  Henry  Ward  Bcecher'a  "  Star  Papers"  are  a  series  of  paint- 
ings in  oil,  all  life,  and  glow,  and  motion — where  the  cloudH  drift, 
and  the  winda  blow,  and  the  trees  sway  to  their  anthems,  and  pnr- 
ple  mountains  kisa  the  sky,  and  green  valleys  sleep  tranquil  at  their 
feet,  and  brooklets  sing  and  foam,  and  children,  like  those  of  Gains- 
borough's landscapes,  frolic  in  the  sun,  and  the  wide  air  is  full  of 
Iterance  and  melody — and  these  are  not  texts  for  any  homily,  or 
set  sermon,  but,  nevertheless,  are  all  made  sweetest  teachcre  of  the 
lore,  and  goodness,  and  glory  of  God, 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  Cheever's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
Voices  of  Nature,  because  they  indicate  most  truly  his  mode  and 
range  of  thought.  His  book  on  "The  Bible  in  our  Common 
Schools"  is  a  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures.  lie  delights  in  expounding  laws, 
and  in  settling  vexed  questions.  He  is  a  kind  of  gospel  Mr,  Legality. 
No  Mayflower- Puritan  ever  had  a  clearer  apprehension  of  principles, 
or  apphed  them  more  rigorously  to  life,  than  he,  Ilis  most  recent 
work,  "  The  Powers  of  the  World  to  come,"  shows  the  depth  and 
solemnity  of  his  Christian  character,  and  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
iponsibility  that  accompanies  his  ministrations.    And  in  all  his 
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writings,  though  you  are  not  dazzled  by  his  brilliancy,  nor  fired 
by  his  eloquence,  nor  subdued  by  hiB  pathos,  you  are  strengthened 
by  his  power,  and  calmed  by  his  tranquillity,  and  incited  to  self- 
denying  and  lofty  views,  by  hJa  earnest  and  vigorous  preaenlations 
of  truth. 
"Wo  subjoin  a  list  of  Dr.  Cheever's  works : 

PnUSdisdtn 

American  Conunon-plaoe  Book  of  Proee,          ....  18SS 

American  Common-place  Book  of  Poetry,        ....  1329 

Studies  in  Poetry,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Foete,      .  1 830 

Selectiona  from  Archbp.  Ldghton,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  1832 

Qod's  Hand  in  America, 1S41 

The  Argmnent  for  Punishment  by  Death,         ....  1642 

Leotures  on  I^lgrim'e  Progress,' 1S43 

nierarohical  Lectures, 1844 

Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  iu  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blano  and  the 

YungfrauAlp, 1846 

The  Jouroal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymontli,         ....  1848 

The  Hill  Difficulty,  and  other  Allegories,          ....  1849 

The  Windings  of  the  Eiver  of  the  Water  of  Life,        .         ,         .  1849 

Voices  of  Nature  to  her  Foster  Child,  the  Soul  of  Man,    .        .  1653 

Right  of  tlio  Bible  ia  our  Common  Schools,       .     •  ,         .         ,  1854 

Lectures  on  Cowper, 1856 

The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come, 1856 

Dr.  Checvcr,  in  earlier  years,  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  United 
Slates  Literary  Gazette,"  "The  Quarterly  Hegister,"  and  "The  New 
Monthly  Magazine."  He  has  written  articles  of  great  ability  for 
"The  Biblical  Repoaitorj-,"  "The  New-Englander,"  "The  Biblio- 
(heca  Sacra,"  and  "The  Quarterly  Observer."  He  was  a  valuable 
correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Obscn-er"  when  in  Europe,  and 
editor  of  the  "New  York  Evangelist"  during  1845  and  1846.  lie 
is  now  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  "The  Bibliotlieca  Sacra,"  on 
the  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testament  against  Slavery,  which  evince 
characteristic  argumentation  combined  with  remarkable  philological 
investigation.  IIo  is  a  contributor  of  "The  Independent."  His 
works  have  n  considerable  eirculatJon  in  England, 
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ALBERT  BARNES, 

THE  BZFOSITOB  AND  PSBACHBB. 


"  Now  there  are  diveraitles  of  gifis,  but  the  same  Bptrit.  For  to  one  ii 
giTen,  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  ...  to  auotbei  the  int«ipreta- 
tion  of  toDfnieg :  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  Belf-aame  Spirit." 


Albekt  Ba&heb  has  been  pastor  of  the  Fint  Preebyteri&n  Church 
of  Philadelphia  dnring  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  century.  In  these 
daya  of  individnalitf  of  tastes,  and  license  in  their  expression,  an  indi- 
viduality and  a  license  of  vhich  the  settled  pastor  of  a  people  is  not 
an  exempted  subject ;  when  the  bond  of  union  between  the  shepherd 
and  the  flock  is  so  slender  that  any  discontented  spirit  may  slip  in  a 
wedge  which  will  sunder  it  entirely ;  when  ordinations  are  bo  com- 
mon that  they  fail  to  excite  solemnity ;  when  transits  of  ministeis 
are  so  frequent  that  the  pastor  has  become  the  evangelist,  and 
home  is  a  word  which  he  understands  only  by  reference  to  the  dic- 
tionary, or  to  some  fond  remembrance  of  early  days,  scarcely  seen  in 
the  twihght  dimness  of  the  distance — in  times  such  as  these,  it  is 
relreshing  to  rest  the  mind  on  a  pastorate  which  has  withstood  all 
the  shocks  of  time,  and  now  stands  serene  in  the  reverence  of  age. 
The  long  Hfo  of  euch  a  connection  implies  ability  and  faithfulness 
exercised  by  the  one  party,  together  with  appreciation  and  devotion 
returned  by  the  other.  These  it  implies,  although  these  it  does  not 
nececsarily  involve.  A  pastor  may  be  retained  because  the  "smooth 
things"  of  his  preaching  have  oiled  away  all  friction  between  him- 
self and  his  people ;  becaose  of  the  shifUessncss  of  a  church,  which 


dntds  a  change  more  thao  it  nalJMi  ut  erit,  and  jn/ktt  a  laqr, 
thoa^  painful  enduranoe,  to  an  aotire^  tliongh  jojons  sepnation. 

"  Hm  haigiT  ihsep  loc^  np,  tad  iM  not  bd, 
'      Bat  muAe  witii  wind ;  and  thennkmliti  Uu^diur 
Bot  Inwwdlr,  and  firal  c«ati«k»  ipmd  1" 

Bnt  in  the  present  instance  the  nnion  is  built  npon  the  oomeratone* 
of  fldeli^  and  gratitude,  and  it  will  stand,  "fw  it  is  founded  opon  a 
lock."  Hie  bhuioh  of  Mr.  Bamee  lore  him  as  their  qdritnol  &ther, 
aa  thdr  faithful  counsellor,  as  their  tnuted  guide,  as  their  consoler 
in  the  hour  of  sotrow,  u  their  sympathiiLDg  friend  in  life.  They 
trcr  ^eslc  of  him  in  terms  in  which  the  dignity  of  rei^ect  is  mel- 
lowed by  tLa  gmce  of  kite. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  tHirfyt  preached  the  tmtti  with  a  bold- 
ness which  allows  no  sw^ridon  of  reeWTe  from  fear  of  rousing  dis- 
I^easure,  and  with  a  tenderness  which  shows  that  krre  for  his  pec^ile, 
and  no  ambition  to  display  a  reckless  independence,  mores  him  to 
the  utterance  of  pungent  and  &itMul  appeals.  Indeed,  the  manly 
boldnoas  of  tlus  minister  of  truth  is  worthy  c^  speci&l  regard,  muted 
as  it  is  with  an  affectionate  gentlencas,  and  a  discnminatjng  delicacy, 
both  of  character  and  maimer.  Mr.  Barnes  h  independent  without 
being  aelf-BufiGcietit,  and  bold  without  being  dogmatic.  "We  think 
that  it  cnn  be  said  of  him,  though  it  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  any 
man,  that  he  never  withbolda  the  expresuou  of  what  he  deems  true 
prindplea,  and  never  disguises  well-established  opinions,  because  his 
view  of  truth,  or  his  opinions,  may  not  harmonize  with  the  views  of 
his  people  or  c£  his  party.  He  is  not  governed  by  motives  of  expe- 
diency, when  expediency  might  seem  to  forbid  the  utterance  of 
beliet  Strength  of  character  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  as  well  as 
clearness  of  apprehension  and  a  thorough  establishment  in  one's 
opinions,  are  required  for  the  open  manly  utterance  of  convictions 
of  tmth,  which  may  offend  the  prcju^ces  or  startle  the  suspicions  of 
friends  and  associates.  But  the  true  man  has  this  to  do,  and,  above 
all,  the  true  preacher  cannot  recoil  from  this  poution.  And  yet  the 
lomptatiouB  to  a  surrender  of  a  true  independence,  which  press  upon 
ouE  deigy  under  the  "  voluntary  system,"  are  fearfully  gieat.    "When 


a  man  is  depeodeat  for  his  daily  bre&d  upon  a  class,  it  is  hard  always 
to  regard  the  interests  of  the  truth  as  paramouDt  to  the  ivishes  of 
that  class.  And  when  respecUbility  and  the  support  of  a  family 
will  also  be  endangered  by  the  utterance  of  opinions,  it  is  herd  to 
declare  them  with  calm  intrepidity.  The  proverb  says,  "If  you  can 
control  a  man's  stomach,  you  can  control  the  man."  "Take  note, 
take  note,  O  world  1  to  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe."  AVbeii  we 
consider  the  weight  of  these  temptatioDB,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
clergy  of  this  country  are  characterized  by  so  much  boldness,  inde- 
pendence, and  laithfulnesB.  Let  them  be  honored,  cherished,  loved, 
for  tliese  trails,  and  let  them  be  encouraged  by  the  eiiample  and  the 
experience  of  their  brother,  whose  pastoral  connection,  and  whose 
boldness  for  the  truth,  have,  side  by  side,  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  for  twenty-six  yeare. 

The  reliance  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  own  convictions,  rather 
than  on  the  deductions  of  others,  from  which  this  boldness  aprings, 
was  early  manifested  by  Mr.  Barnes.  In  youth  he  accustomed  him- 
self to  reflect  and  cxainine.  His  mind  was  early  marked  by  a 
healthy  skepticism,  which  led  to  ti^d  scrutiny  of  opinion  before 
adoption,  and  to  the  exercise  of  hta  own  reason,  rather  than  weak 
dependence  upon  the  conclusions  of  others. 

Albert  Barnes  was  bom  at  Rome,  New  York,  December  Ist,  1798. 
Ilia  father  was  a  tanner,  and  in  youth  he  worked  at  his  father's  trade. 
In  the  retirement  of  his  village  home  he  had  lebure  for  reading,  ^nd 
this  privilege  was  faithfully  improved.  His  tastes  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  works  of  a  serious  and  theological  char.-icter.  But  the  spirit 
of  investigation  raised  him  above  the  confines  of  a  creed.  He  felt 
iree  to  roam  the  broad  field  of  truth,  and  he  has  always  maintained 
this  unshackled  Ireedom — searching  for  himself^  deciding  for  him- 
self acting  for  himself  independent  of  dogmas,  until  they  were  com- 
mended to  his  o%vn  unbiased  judgment. 

After  suitable  preparation  Mr.  Barnes  connected  himself  with 
Hamilton  College,  joining  tbe  senior  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1820. 

In  November,  1820,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1824, 
paMiDg  nearly  a  year  as  a  resident  licentiate,  in  addition  to  the  k^ 
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uUr  conne.  He  was  licensed  to  preacli  April  23,  1824,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  &nd  wm  ordained  and  instaUed  as 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurcli  in  Monistown,  New  Jeney,  tbe 
8tli  otFebruary,  1825. 

Previous,  however,  to  this  settlement  ho  had  a  discoura- 
ging experience  as  a  "Candidate."  Some  small  places  declined 
to  give  him  a  call.  He  went  to  Morristowa  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Judge  Qabriel  Foid,  who,  when  in  attendance  on  the 
Supremo  Court,  at  Trenton,  happened  to  hear  him  preach,  recog- 
luzed  the  quality  of  the  man,  and  advised  the  people  of  Morris- 
town  to  give  him  a  trial.  They  did  so,  but  for  several  Sabbaths 
he  made  but  little  impresnon ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  peisnaaion 
of  Judge  Ford  that  they  were  induced  to  extend  the  term  of  pro- 
bation. Before  ho  went  &om  Morristown  to  Philadelphia,  six  years 
after,  the  devotion  of  his  people  became  a  proverb;  and  it  was 
said  tlAt  he  could  not  walk  the  street  without  every  parishioner  nm- 
niog  to  the  window,  with  the  exclamation,  **  There  goes  our  minister, 
Mr.  Barnes." 

It  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  led  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Skinner  was  travelling  for  his  health,  and  stopping  at  Morristown 
for  the  Sabbath,  attended  the  church  of  Mr.  Barnes.  At  that  time 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  was  Beeldng  a  pastor ; 
Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  X>.D^  who  was  settled  May  Ist,  1806,  and 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  and  efficiencv, 
had  been  forced  to  decline  further  regular  sen-ico  on  account  of 
broken  health.  Dr.  Skinner,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Arch-streel 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  preached  somewhat  at  the  First  Church, 
as  a  temporary  supply,  and  knew  the  requirements  of  the  people. 
Thus,  on  hearing  Mr.  Barnes,  he  was  impressed  with  his  adapta- 
tion. At  his  suggestion  a  committee  was  sent  to  Morristown,  who 
heard  the  pastor,  as  Dr.  Skinner  had,  inco^iilo,  and,  what  is  sin- 
gular, heard  the  sermon  entitled  "  Tlie  Way  of  Salvation,"  which 
afterwards  made  such  a  sensation  throughout  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Barnes  received  a  call,  and 
was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  June  25,  1830. 
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This  installatioD,  however,  wob  not  effected  without  dlfScuIty  and  ex- 
citement. Thesennonon  "The  Way  ofSalvatJon"  hod  been  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  some  individuals,  and  was  attacked  for  contain- 
ing heretical  doctrines.  This  resulted  in  a  protest  entered  before  tht 
P^byteiy  of  Philadelphia  against  his  installation,  on  'the  ground 
of  heresy,  which,  however,  was  defeated.  But  the  heresy-hunteni, 
though  foiled  ia  this  first  experience,  were  not  less  solicitous  for  thf 
int^^ty  of  theology ;  and  when  Mr.  Barnes's  "  Xotcs  on  Komans" 
were  published,  new  occasion  was  discovered  for  alarm  and  difficulty. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  armigned  for  heresy  before  thr 
Presbytery,  in  1835,  and  acquitted;  then  before  the  Synod,  by 
which  ho  was  condemned,  and  silenced.  For  six  months  this  faith- 
ful, godly,  successful  pastor  was  shut  out  of  his  own  pulpit,  iigainsi 
the  wishes  of  his  own  people,  by  a  church  judicatory  professing  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  conscienct 
JQ  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  for  holding  to  a  theological  opinion 
differing  so  slightly  and  non-esaentially  from  the  opinion  of  his  ac- 
cnsen  as  to  defy  any  but  a  metaphysical  mind  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence, and  on  which  the  orthodox  rresbytcrian  Church  continues  to 
this  day  divided,  with  no  very  promising  prospect  of  agreement. 
Befbrc  the  year  2035  this  act  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
considered  as  more  strange  and  more  offensive  than  the  hang^g  of 
witches  two  hundred  yefits  ago  is  now  regarded. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Barnes  with  true  Christian  composure  listen  to 
ministers  from  his  own  pulpit  for  six  months,  until  an  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  happily  resulted  in  his  acquittal.  But  sad  t« 
say,  his  trial  before  that  bo^  resulted  in  its  dismemberment  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into 
the  "Old  School"  and  the  "New  School."  That  our  readers  may 
see  the  theological  points  which  led  to  all  this  trouble,  we  give  the 
leading  charges.  Mr.  Barnes  was  charged  with  maintaining  "that 
^th  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  principle,  and  is  itself  im- 
pated  for  righteousness;"  with  denying  "that  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  Adam,  constituting  him  a  federal  or  covenant  head 
and  representative  to  all  his  natural  descendants ;"  with  denying 
"that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity ;"  with 
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denying  ^  that  mankind  are  liable  to  punishment  on  accoont  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  ;'*  with  denying  "  that  Christ  suffered  the  proper 
penalty  of  the  law,  as  the  vicarious  substitute  of  his  people,  and 
thus  took  away  legally  their  sins,  and  purchased  pardon,^  &c. 

From  the  defence  of  Mr.  Barnes,  presented  before  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  his  trial  from  June  30,  to  July  8, 
1835,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  as  indicating  the  spirit 
of  the  accusers,  revealing  the  temper  of  the  accused,  and  setting 
forth  some  of  the  principles  on  which  the  conmientaries  have  been 
prepared : 

*  "  The  charges  here  alleged  are  ten  in  number,  for  erroneous  doc- 
trines taught  and  published  in  the  ^  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.'  Before  proceeding  to  answer  them  at  length,  it  may  be 
proper  to  advert  to  three  remarkable  circmnstances  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought. 

^  The  first  is,  that  the  prosecutor  and  the  accused  belonged  to 
diflferent  presbyteries,  and  to  different  synods.  In  my  own  pres- 
byter}' I  was  in  good  standing,  and  enjoying,  so  far  as  I  liad,  or  still 
have  any  reason  to  suppose,  the  confidence  of  my  co-presbyters.  I 
was  pursuing  peacefully  the  duties  of  a  most  arduous  pastoral 
charge,  requiring  all  my  time  and  strength ;  and  indeed  exhausting 
the  vigor  of  my  life,  and  rapidly  undermining  my  constitution  by 
arduous  and  incessant  duties.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  church  per- 
fectly united  and  harmonious ;  having  confidence,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  my  ministry,  my  character,  and  my  orthodoxy.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  voice  of  complaint  had  been  heard  among  the  people  of 
my  own  charge  of  any  dereliction  froii  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  taught  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Cliarges  similar  to 
these  had  been  alleged  against  me — not  indeed  in  a  formal  and 
regular  manner,  but  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  Those  accusations  had  been  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  highest  judicature  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  fully  acquitted  me  of  them.  The  agitations  of  that  time  had 
died  somewhat  away.  I  was  permitted  to  return  to  my  labor  with 
the  hope  that  I  might  pursue  it  in  peace. 
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*  These  chai^  are  subetantklly  of  the  same  nature,  and  big  not 
pretended  to  be  different  by  Uto  prosecutor  himselfL  In  the  midst 
1^  mj  labcffs,  and  my  {Jans  for  the  vel&re  of  my  pastoral  charge, 
Dty  aUention  has  been  arretted,  and  a  tkmand  made  on  my  time, 
and  patience,  and  strengtL,  to  anawer  again  substantially  the  same 
accoeationa.  They  are  brought  by  a  member  of  another  presbytery, 
asd  another  synod.  To  Dr.  Juukin  I  had  done  no  injnry;  I  had 
made  no  allusion.  His  opinions  I  bad  not  attacked;  nor  in  the 
book  on  which  these  charges  are  based,  have  I  made  the  remotest 
allusion  to  him,  or  his  doctrines.  I  admit  indeed  the  right  of  any 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  bring  charges  of  heresy  or  im- 
morality Bgaiost  any  other  minister ;  but  the  question  instinctively 
arises,  in  looking  at  tho  circomstancee  of  this  case.  Why  should 
Dr.  JtmJtM  feel  himself  called  on  to  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of 
orthodoxy,  and  m  the  accnser  of  his  brethren  I  Why  should  the 
president  of  a  litenuy  institution  feel  himself  called  on  to  bring 
solemn  and  grave  charges  (^  error  against  a  pastor  in  another  pres- 
bytery I  Why  should  he  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  CJcite  suspicion, 
and  dtatorb  tho  peace  of  a  chnrch  of  Christ,  and  unsettle  their  con- 
fidence in  their  pastor,  and  allege  charges  fitted,  and  designed 
donbtleBS,  to  depose  him  from  the  ministry — to  blast  his  good  name, 
and  arrest  his  schemes  of  labor,  and  put  a  period  to  tbe  little  good 
which  he  might  ba  doing  1  Why  should  ^  be  the  man  to  tear 
open  old  wounds  scarcely  healed,  and  raise  again  the  cry  of  alarm- 
ing heresy,  test  dying  away,  and  throw  the  Christian  community 
again  into  agitation !  There  may  poenbly  be  such  an  eminence  of 
talent,  learning,  piety,  eloqoence,  as  to  constitute  a  man  a  guardian 
of  the  orthodoxy  and  Qia  peace  of  the  churches.  But  it  is  a  very 
material  question,  whether  it  is  wise  for  a  man  to  put  fbrth  any 
thing  which  can  be  construed  into  any  such  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence  and  guardianship.  On  any  consideration  of  this 
subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  president  of  La&yette  College 
should  have  felt  himself  colled  on  to  all^e  these  chatges.^- 

"A  second  circumstance  that  is  remarkable  is,  the  manner  in 
which  these  charges  have  been  ImHight.  *  «  •  » 

"A  third  wcnrastance,  not  leas  renuo-kabic^  is,  &ht  even  when 
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the  chaises  had  been  brought,  no  charge  of  crime  wis  alleged,  nor 
even  of  heresy,  ♦*♦♦•♦ 

^  The  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  against  whieh  these 
charges  are  alleged,  were  written  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  formed 
several  years  since.  That  plan  was,  to  prepare  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  a  style  and  manner  adapted  to  popii- 
Ur  use,  and  especially  to  the  wants  of  Bible  Classes  and  Sabbath 
Schools.  The  want  of  such  a  book  was  everywhere  deeply  felt, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  this  want  must,  from  some  quarter,  be 
supplied.  The  demand  was^  supposed  to  be,  not  of  a  work  deeply 
learned  and  profound ;  not  stating  the  critical  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  arrived  at,  but  the  resulu  of 
such  an  investigation;  and  such  heads  of  practical  remarks  as 
might  furnish  topics  of  useful  illustration  to  be  enlarged  on  at 
pleasure  by  instructors  in  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  A 
part  of  that  plan  was  executed  in  the  publication  of  ^  Notes  on  the 
Gospels ;'  and  although  I  felt  deeply  that  there  were  many  defect* 
in  the  execution,  yet  the  consciousness  that  such  a  work  was  do* 
manded,  that  I  might  be  contributing  in  some  degree  to  form  the 
views  of  the  rising  generation  to  just  views  of  the  oracles  of  God^ 
encouraged  me  in  my  work.  Amidst  the  anxious  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  important  pastoral  charge,  the  work  was  pre- 
pared for  the  press ;  and  the  favorable  reception  of  that  portion  of 
the  work  by  the  Christian  public,  favorable  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  showed  how  much  such  a  work  was  demanded, 
and  how  ready  the  Christian  churches  were  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  eflfort,  however  hiunble,  to  diffuse  just  views  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament 

"  The  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  a  part  of  the  same 
general  plan,  and  having  the  same  design.  Their  character  is 
varied  only  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  varied,  and  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  book  required  a  somewhat  more  labored  exposition. 
The  fact,  also,  that,  as  supposed,  some  important  erroneous  views 
had  prevailed  respecting  the  true  interpretation  of  the  epistle,  that 
it  had  been  explained  under  the  influence  of  erroneous  philosophical 
opinions,  required  additional  labor  to  remove  the  influence  of  that 
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.  philoBopliy,  to  leave,  if  possible,  nothing  but  the  Bimple  sense  of  the 
inspired  writer.  The  primary  design  wts  not  to  attack  any  system 
of  philosophy  or  religion,  but  to  arrive  at  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  apostle — an  object  which  necessarily  led  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  reference  to  which  these  charges  are  brought. 

"In  preparing  the  notes,  which  have  given  occasion  to  theae 
charges  of  heresy,  I  was  not  ignorant  that  the  exposition  of  the 
epistle  was  attended  witb  great  difficulty.  It  was  known  that  Uiis 
epistle  bad  been  regarded  as  the  great  arena  of  controversy,  and 
that  many  different  modes  of  interpretation  had  been  proposed  and 
defended  with  great  zeal  by  their  respective  advocates.  The  reatont 
of  this  variety  of  interpretation,  I  have  endeavored  to  state  in  the 
introduction  to  the  '  Notes,'  (pp.  ix.  x.) 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  being  so  obstinately  attached  to  the  ex- 
position which  I  have  adopted  as  to  be  unwilling  to  be  wnvineed  of 
enor,  and  i^  convinced,  to  abandon  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed. Wbcther  the  mode  that  will  be  most  likely  to  secoie  & 
change  of  opinion,  is  that  of  arraigning  me  for  the  high  misdemea- 
nor of  hfresj/,  la  the  Christian  mode,  and  the  moat  desirable  to  secure 
snch  a  result,  I  shall  not  now  take  upon  myself  to  inquire.  I  may  just 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  use  of  hard  names,  and  the 
language  of  reproach,  that  will  secure  the  result.  In  this  land,  and 
in  these  times,  a  change  of  opinion  is  to  be  effected  not  by  the  lan- 
guage of  authority,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  fathers,  not  by  calling 
on  us  simply  to  listen  to  the  roiee  of  other  times — however  venera- 
ble and  desirable  such  a  deference  may  be  in  its  place — but  by  the 
sober  and  solid  exposition  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Men,  even  in 
error,  listen  respectfully  to  those  who  attempt  to  recuon  with  them, 
and  to  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong;  they  turn  instinctively 
away  when  dennndaUon  takes  the  place  of  argument,  and  the 
ciy  of  heresy  is  the  substitute  for  a  sober  ^peal  to  the  under- 
standing. 

"  As  the  diacusuon  in  which  wo  are  now  engaged  is  one  that 
may  deeply  affect  my  character,  and  my  ministry,  and  stJll  more  as 
it  may  have  a  material  bearing  on  the  prevalence  of  truth,  I  may  be 
pennitted  to  stote  a  little  more  fiilly  the  principles  of  interpretatim 


IB  vUdi  I  hn»  written  thew  MtM.    l!h«8  jpia^ki  ■■  riiM  h , 
»  niBiiivj  manner  in  the  pnboe : 

"^Tlm  dvign  hat  been  to  lUtetiritb  •■  nac^  tamlgr  nd  bb- 
pttcitf  ■■  poaible,  the  rati  meaniDg  of  the  iMnd  imter ;  ndMf  A» 
fwv/b  of  critionl  ntqnnr,  M  fiv  u  the  anthor  had  lh«  nbiUtf  nd 
time  to  pnme  it,  than  the  {nvmh  by  whidi  theae  raralta  wve 
mnohed.  The  dongn  haa  bean  to  atate  «hat  ^^leand  to  the  anlhor 
to  be  the  rani  auomii;  ot  the  qiutle,  widumt  my  ngmi  to  Bn;f  «- 
Iribg  theologloal  ayatem;  and  witbont  anj  deAmDoe  io  t^  o^tnena 
rf  othen,  finther  than  the  iwpeietM  daAnooe  and  oudid  asamiM- 
tioB,  Tluob  an  doe  to  tiw  opiniona  cf  the  kaned,  &e  wiais  mmI  the 
good  who  bftTo  made  thk  epiatla  thor  partionlar  atad  j.' 

"U  was,  fiuttieT,  mj  intention,  in  [oqierii^'thoae  notea,  not  to  be 
IiiffiiaiMM.^  ia  the  iiit«|aetatimi  bf  a  Togaid  to  anyveed^or  eoit- 
fanoL  tt  fldtb,  wfaatenr.  I  make  thia  frank  arowal,  beoasaa  it  ia 
the  detibemte  and  eettled  jmipoee  rf  my  mind ;  and  beoenaa  it  ia 
the  prindple  by  whioh  I  expect  aiwayt  to  be  gorenied.  I  therefore 
Btate,  that,  in  i»«parmg  these  notee,  I  have  never  Had  the  Weetmin- 
ttet  confeBUon  of  faith  before  me,  nor  «aj  other  oonfesnon ;  I  hare 
never  framed  a  aentence,  to  the  beet  of  my  reooUection,  with  anj 
dengn  that  it  ahould  be  confimned  to  the  doctrines  <rf  any  oonfeauon 
of  &ith  ;  nor  have  I  over  framed  a  Kuteuce  with  any  deure  or  in- 
tention that  it  should  in  any  way  depart  from  any  snch  oonfeasoo. 
I  have  not  made  any  snch  confeaaion  of  fiutfa  the  rule  (;£  inteqmta- 
tim ;  but  have  all  along  endeavored  to  aaoertain,  if  I  oonld,  what 
was  the  nund  of  the  Binrit  of  iaspiratioD.  That  from  this  rule  I 
have  never  unoonscioualy  departed,  would  be  to  aaaume  a  freedom 
frrau  luas,  and  frtnn  the  prejudice  li  opnion,  to  which  I  by  no 
meana  ]ay  olum,  aitd  which  would  be  more  than  human.  Hat  I 
am  exempt  from  the  secret  influence  of  long-oheriehed  opinieiB, 
would  be  to  lay  ohum  to  what  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  tot- 
bids  me  to  think  poesible ;  and  which  would  be  abundantly  rsfoted 
and  rebuked  by  what  I  know  of  the  pionenest  of  my  own  mind  to 
err.  I  speak  now  of  the  rule  ;  not  of  the  oonsoioQS  impw&otioa  of 
tlie  execution.  Hy  meaning  ie,  that  I  r^ard  the  Bible^  widt  the 
umal  auxiliary  helpa  arinng  boja  philology,  critioiam,  arohnblogy, 
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bistoTy,  and  the  principles  of  comMon  sense,  jn  explaining  language, 
aa  designed  to  be  interpreted,  without  any  aid  to  be  diswn  from  any 
pcerioDsIy  cherished  onions  of  men,  I  mean  that  the  mould  should 
not  be  first  fonned,  and  then  the  system  run  into  it ;  that  the  miuirrn 
of  truth  of  the  Sacred  Scripturca  should  not  be  chiselled  to  make 
them  conform  to  any  previously  cherished  views  of  what  the  model 
of  truth  should  be. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  I  presume,  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
this  principle  of  interpretation.  It  ia  the  common,  the  univerBal 
principle,  laid  down  in  the  books ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  the  principle 
acted  on  aa  honestly  by  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  as  by 
myself.  No  man  can  be  qualified  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible, 
m  of  any  other  book,  except  as  he  endeavors  to  act  on  this  simple 
and  obvious  rule.  Neither  by  authority,  by  tradition,  nor  by  the 
apprehension  of  heresy,  is  a  man  to  be  deterred  from  the  application 
of  this  principle;  and  the  moment  a  different  rule  is  acted  on,  in 
&ct  or  in  form,  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  the  ori- 
ginal fountain  of  truth,  as  '  the  only  iniallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice,' ceasc«. 

"  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state,  that  I  am  no  enemy  of  creeds 
and  confessions  of  laith.  Never  have  I  penned  a  sentence  againit 
them ;  and  no  man  has  ever  heard  me  speak  in  their  disparagement, 
'  cff  condemnation.  In  my  humble  way,  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
has  been  presented,  I  have  advocated  their  use.  I  have  regarded 
them  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  sjurit  of  the  New  Testament ;  as 
of  value  to  express  the  agreement  of  Christians  organized  into  the 
same  body ;  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  sense  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  apprise  others  of  the  opinions  which  they 
will  be  expected  to  hold,  if  they  become  members  of  that  common- 
ion ;  as  in  fact  existing  in  all  churches,  either  in  a  written  or  un- 
written form;  and  as  of  service  in  aiding  in  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  truth. 

"  In  the  exposition  of  this  epistle,  I  have  made  it  an  object  to 
avoid  the  use  of  some  technical  words  which  have  been  long  em- 
ployed in  theology,  and  which  have  usually  been  deemed  valuable 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.    And  it  is  to  bo 
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presumed,  as  I  sboU  en|}earor  to  show,  that  no  small  part  of  the 
■Jiarges  of  error  ftnd  heresy  which  have  been  made  against  the  book, 
hare  arisen  from  this  circumstance.  Had  I  retained  Uauptofft  which 
liaa  been  almost  consccrnted  for  ages  in  the  expoeition  of  the  epistle^ 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  voice  of  alann  would  not  have  been 
heard,  and  that  these  charges  would  have  never  been  brought 
agfunst  me. 

"  The  question  which  this  preabytcry  is  now  called  on  to  decide, 
is,  whether  the  views  which  arc  expressed  in  these  Notes  arc  any 
longer  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States :  whether  a,  man  who  held  them  at  tlie  time  of  his  licensure 
and  ordination  ;  who  has  held  and  preached  them  for  ten  years ; 
and  who  holds  them  in  common  with  no  small  part  of  the  more 
than  two  thousand  ministers  in  our  connection,  is  to  be  allowed 
(leaceably  to  hold  them  still,  and  to  labor,  under  the  influence  of 
these  views,  in  endeavoring  to  save  souls  :  or  whether  he  is  to  be 
pronounced  heretical  and  unsound ;  his  character  to  be  ruined,  so 
far  as  a  decision  of  his  bretbrcn  can  ruin  it ;  himself  to  be  Jiar.i&scd 
in  his  ftitlings,  and  embarrassed  in  his  preaching;  and  the  large 
number  of  ministers,  and  elders,  and  communicants  in  the  churches 
who  hold  the  same  views,  declared  to  be  unworthy  an  office,  a  name, 
imd  a  place  in  the  Church  of  God," 

To  this  presentation  we  will  only  add,  that  llie  self-conlrol,  calm- 
ness, and  dignity  of  Mr.  Barnes,  through  the  trial,  will  never  cease 
to  be  the  subject  of  happy  commoiit  by  his  friends,  and  a  noblo 
example  to  all  who  may  be  called  to  a  similar  exjwrience. 

"  ^a  one,  in  suffuring  all,  tlmt  siilTers  nothing ; 
A  moit,  that  fortune's  liutlctd  and  rewards 
Jtagt  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  :  and  bless'd  arc  tlioss 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  arc  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  tliey  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  Btop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  mj  heart's  core,  ay.  in  my  heart  of  hearts." 

Mr.  Barnes  is  a  man  of  a  universal  integrity,  a  man  who  is  honest 
with  his  people,  honest  with  himself,  honest  with  his  God.     He  has 
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that  noble  fonn  of  honesty  ^hich  recognizes  trutli  even  when  "  trod- 
den under  foot  of  m^ n."  He  can  neither  stoop  to  artifice,  nor  tamper 
with  policy,  nor  hold  converse  with  expediency.  He  has  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  truth.  He  recognizee  and  acknowledges  two  iddea, 
nay,  a  dozen  aides,  if  there  be  so  many.  He  is  ready  to  give  ear  to 
a  novel  proposition,  weighing  its  claims  candidly,  dedding  upon  its 
tiierits  dbpasstonately.  It  is  the  truth  ho  must  have;  not  llie  up- 
building of  his  own  sect,  nor  the  propping  up  of  early  prejudices. 
He  stands  on  the  higher  ground  that  overlooks  all  the  harricades  of 
party,  recognizing  the  Right  wherever  it  exists,  and  honoring  the 
true-hearted  wherever  they  may  stand.  His  heart  is  open  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  unfortunate,  and  his  ear  attentive  to  the  calls  of  the 
needy.  He  sees  much  sin  and  suffering  and  degradation  in  the 
world,  and  he  would  do  his  part  to  remove  them  and  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  He  is  an  earnest  up-buildor  of  aocoal 
and  moral  reform.  His  voice  has  been  eloquent  in  behalf  of  tem- 
perance, and  oppression  has  been  denounced  by  his  manly  tones. 
His  work,  entitled  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery," 
deserves  special  mention.  Tho  appeals  to  the  Bible  in  defence  of 
slavery  were  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  preparation.  "Be- 
lieving," he  says,  "  that  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  against  slavery,  and 
that  all  the  arguments  alleged  in  favor  of  it  from  the  Bible  are  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  its  true  spirit,  and  that  the  honor  of 
religion  demands  that  that  argument  should  be  placed  f^rly  before 
the  world,  I  was  desirous  of  doing  what  I  could  to  make  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  seen  and  appreciated  by  my  fellow-men."  He 
believed  also  that  there  were  large  nmnbers  at  the  South*  who  would 
examine  with  candor  an  argument  proposed  on  the  subject.  His 
remarks  on  this  point,  and  in  comparison  of  the  North  and  South  an 
to  freedom  and  candor,  may  be  read  and  pondered  with  great  bene- 
fit. He  apprehends  there  are  many  nt  the  South  who  exhibit  a 
degree  of  candor,  in  speaking  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  which  we  do 
not  always  find  in  those  portions  of  our  country  in  which  slavery 
does  not  exist.  "There  is  a  hcsitanoy  at  the  Norlh  in  speaking  of 
it  as  an  evil;  a  desire  to  apologize  for  it,  and  even  to  dcfbnd  it  as 
a  Scriptural  institution,  whioh  by  no  means  meeta  the  conviction  of 
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ON  giMt  bodj  of  men  «t  Uw  S<nith,  oW/r  wUdk  diy  rfo  Ml  Ont  * 
•R.  IlM^ngaidilBTaijHuiniuiiizedwil — m  th»  diwrt  o^nnitj 
efthejr  pcHkuof  tbenpuUie.  Iliej  oaoodflr  it  to  be  oontnoy  to 
As  qnrit  of  the  BiUe.  Tlief  look  upon  it  ■■  n  oane  in  the  aidM 
<tf  wliicli  the;  wen  bcm ;  nn  evil  entuled  upon  them  without  Ihor 
eooMBt,  end  which  the^  douie  abore  all  thingi  to  get  rid  o£  They 
lemcmber  with  little  gratitude  the  lawi  md  c&pdity  of  the  motiur 
oomtEy  hy  whidi  it  waa  impoaed  npoa  than,  aad  the  Mcrthan 
•fclpa  by  which  the  inhaUtuita  at  Africa  warn  conToyed  to  their 
•bona;  rad  they  little  thank  the  pfofaaon  in  theolopcal  aemi- 
Bariea,  and  the  pMton  of  the  chnnhea,  and  the  edhon  of  papo^  md 
Ae  eccleaaatical  bodtea  at  the  Kuth,  who  labor  to  ooavinoe  the 
vorid  that  it  is  not  an  eril,  and  that  it  ia  one  of  tlu  dengna  and 
tmdgpciee  of  Chrirtiaidty  to  rivet  the  ekrm  on  Ommjbratr.  Bnoh 
men  aak  for  no  defanoe  of  alav^  from  thb  North,  ^nj  look  for 
a  more  manly  vmoe — tat  mon  decided  tones  in  bdalf  of  ftvedom, 
ftom  those  whom  Ood  has  &roied  with  the  entire  blessings  <^ 
liberty,  and  they  esk  of  ns  that  we  will  ud  them  to  free  themselves 
flmn  a  burden  imposed  on  them  by  the  joint  wickedness  and  cu- 
pidity of  oar  Fatherland  and  the  North ;  not  that  we  will  engage 
in  the  miserable  business  of  attempting  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  Soutli  must  always  groan  under  this  maledictdon,  and  that  even 
the  influence  of  Christianity  will  be  only  to  make  the  evil  there 
eternal.  Here  have  been  more  published  defences  of  slavery  from 
the  Bible  at  the  North,  than  there  have  been  at  the  South.  A 
Christian  man  can  look  with  some  respect  on  a  defence  of  slavery 
at  the  Sonth,  for  they  who  are  there  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  is 
natar&l  for  us  to  love  and  defend  the  institntions  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  were  bom;  but  what  respect  can  we  have  fw  such  a 
defence  emanating  ftom  the  North )" 

The  question,  Mr.  Bamee  says  in  his  Introduction,  is  nmply 
whether  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  ia  w  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  prindples  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We 
are  to  investigate  it  <u  it  rxitts,  not  at  it  miffht  pouiblf  eriti. 

In  hie  first  chapt^  he  quotes  from  the  Southern  Quarterly  Seviev 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  Bible  must  decide  as  to  the  sinfhtoess 
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vi  ilaTery,  and  if  condemned  by  Divine  Reveladon,  then  it  muat 
oease  to  exist.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  making  the  laws  of 
God  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  use  all  practicable  efibrta  to  abolish 
whatever  violates  them."  And  he  insista  on  the  necessity  of  this 
inveatigation,  aa  well  for  the  large  part  of  the  world  where  slavery 
ia  wanting  as  for  that  where  it  is  prevalent.  "For  if  slavery  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Dible,  and  be  the  best  thing 
for  society,  there  is  then  an  increasingly  large  part  of  the  world  that 
is  neglecting  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  institutioa,  and  that  is  Ming  into  dangerous  error  on  a 
great  question  of  morals ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  ia  a 
growing  conviction  in  the  world  that  the  institution  ia  not  one  which 
it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

The  book  is  written  with  characteristic  impartiality,  calmness, 
and  thoroughness.  As  Dr.  Cheever  says  of  it,  "  It  is  a  book  of  calm 
and  gentle  words  but  very  hard  arguments." 

And  in  this  very  fact,  that  Mr.  Barnes  is  thus  honest  and  thorough, 
lies  thesecret  of  his  calnmess  and  chanty.  For  none  are  sorespecliul 
to  the  opinions  of  others  as  those  who  have  conscientiously  investigated 
the  grounds  of  their  own.  And  they  who  have  valued  truth  mora 
than  sect  or  the  world's  opinion,  and  who,  with  all  the  imperfections 
of  nature,  have  struggled  up  into  what  they  hope  is  the  true  sunlight, 
if  they  have  learned  any  one  lesson,  have  learned  this,  that  erring 
men  are  at  best  but  imperfect  judges  of  the  motives  and  opinions  of 
their  follows;  that  where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  others  may 
be  right,  and,  whether  right  or  not,  they  may  be  honest  They 
have  least  charity  who  need  it  most ;  for  often  they  are  most  opin- 
ionated trho  receive  opinions  upon  trust,  and  who  make  tip  for  lack 
of  honest  and  deep  conviction  by  the  violence  of  their  arguments, 
Dud  the  bitterness  of  their  sectarian  feeling.  By  charity  we  do  not 
understand  indifference  to  truth — an  admission  of  the  [Hinciple,  that 
it  matters  not  what  men  believe  provided  they  be  sincere.  Wo 
mean  by  charity  an  admission  of  the  principle  that  Truth  is  many- 
sided  ;  that  no  man  can  expect  to  embrace  all  the  truth ;  that  our 
beliefs  are  but  partialisms ;  that  although  one  belief  is  true,  a  dif- 
ferent belief  is  not  necessarily  false ;  that  the  best  religion  is  that 
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which  makes  the  best  man ;  and  as  a  resultant  of  these  convictionH, 
a  willingness  to  love  and  to  labor  nitb  all  who  lore  the  Lord  Jesna 
in  sinccrit}',  and  an  unwillingness  to  treat  any  brother-man  with 
coldness  or  dislnist,  because  he  differs  in  opinion.  And  to  any  one 
feeling  thus,  there  will  be  shown  by  others  the  same  chanty  he 
himself  shows ;  and  his  life,  instead  of  being  a'  gladiatorship  for 
sect  and  party,  shall  be  a  life  of  sympathy  and  love  for  all  mankind. 

We  regard  Mr.  Bames  as  having  manifested  a  true  heroism 
through  all  his  life.  He  manifested  the  calm  courage  of  the  hero 
through  all  the  trials  for  heresy.  lie  has  shown  the  self-ignoring 
intrepidity  of  the  hero  in  his  maintenance  of  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  principles.  And  in  the  sorrow  of  broken  plans,  by  the  im- 
pairing of  eyesight,  he  has  shown  the  hero's  uncomplaining  forti- 
tude. "We  do  not  fear  to  quote  Emerson's  fine  description  in  con- 
nection with  his  name : 

"The  characteristic  of  heroism  is  its  pcrustcncy.  All  men  have 
wandering  impulses — fits  and  starts  of  generosity.  But  when  you 
have  chosen  your  part,  abide  by  it,  and  do  not  weakly  trj'  to  recon- 
cile yourself  to  the  world.  Tlie  heroic  cannot  be  the  common,  nor 
the  coinuioii  the  heroic.  Vet  we  have  the  weakness  to  espect  the 
sympathy  of  people  in  those  iictions  whoso  excellence  is  that  thev 
outrun  sympathy,  and  appeal  to  a  lardy  justice. 

"Tillies  of  heroism  are  generally  times  of  terror;  but  the  dav 
never  shines  in  which  this  element  may  not  work.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  man,  we  say,  are  historically  somewhat  better  in  this  coun- 
try, and  at  tins  hour,  than,  perhaps,  ever  before.  More  freedom  ex- 
ists for  culture.  It  will  not  now  nin  against  an  axa  at  the  tirst  step 
out  of  the  beaten  truck  of  opinion.  But  whoso  is  heroic  will  always 
find  crises  to  trj'  his  edge.  Human  virtue  demauds  her  champions 
and  martyrs,  and  the  trial  of  pei-seciitiou  a!waj-s  proceeds. 

"Tliere  is  somewhat  in  groat  actions  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
go  behind  them.  Heroism  feels,  and  never  reasons,  and,  therefore, 
is  always  right.  Heroism  works  in  contradiction  to  the  voice  of 
mankind,  and  in  contradiction  for  a  time  to  the  voice  of  the  great 
and  gowl.  Heroism  is  an  obedience  to  a  Bocrot  impulse  of  an  indi- 
vidual's character. 
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"Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism.  It  is  the  state  of  the  soul 
at  war ;  and  its  ultimate  objects  are  the  last  defiaace  of  falsehood 
and  wrong,  and  the  power  to  bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  by  evil 
agents.  It  speaks  the  truth,  and  it  is  just,  generous,  hoepitable, 
temperate,  scornful  of  petty  calculations,  and  scornful  of  being 
Bcomed.  It  persists ;  it  is  of  an  undaunted  boldnese,  and  of  &  for- 
titude not  to  be  wearied  out." 

Mr.  Barnes's  mind  is  emiaeotly  analytic.  He  penetrates  the  mass 
of  a  subject  and  comprehends  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Naturally  a 
questioner  and  a  skeptic,  he  notes  every  difficulty  and  objection ;  and 
what  he  sees  bo  sees  clearly,  and  makes  it  clear  to  others.  He  rea- 
sons on  the  Baconian  method,  by  a  broad  induction  and  generaliza- 
tion of  &cts,  and  is  entirely  free  from  sentimentalism.  His  charac- 
ter is  reiy  symmetrical.  He  has  neither  eccentricities  for  our  re- 
gret, nor  weaknesses  for  our  pity.  His  moral  sense  is  high,  his  con- 
science truo  and  tender.  He  adheres  inflexibly  to  his  principles,  as 
has  already  been  shown.  He  is  very  retiring  in  disposition,  except 
among  those  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  It  is  hard  to  ap- 
proach him,  on  account  of  his  natural  diffidence  and  shyness.  He 
has  not  animal  courage,  but  his  moral  courage  is  great  His  aver- 
sion to  being  conspicuous,  and  his  studious  habits,  have  prevented 
him  from  mingling  much  witli  men ;  and  when  he  does  so,  his  dis- 
tant manners  do  injustice  to  his  genial,  sympathetic  heart.  When 
he  has  made  friends,  and  baa  confidence  in  them,  bis  attachment  is 
deep  and  lasting.  From  his  calm,  literal  way  of  looking  at  things, 
this  life  is  to  him  a  stem  reality,  in  whose  uncertain  brightness  be 
dwells  less  than  in  its  shade.  His  Christian  character  is,  of  course, 
modified  by  his  temperament  and  organization.  He  is  remarkably 
consistent,  and  devout  and  trustful,  but  is  free  from  impulse,  and 
betrays  little  emotion. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  always  been  a  close  student.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  witli  German ;  is  well 
read  in  philosophy,  history,  and  geology,  and,  in  preaching,  often 
draws  arguments  and  illustrations  irora  the  natural  sciences.  In  his 
sermons,  he  takes  a  broad  subject,  dividing  and  subdividing  it,  and 
closing  with  a  series  of  practical  remarks.     Having  carefully  pre- 
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pared  a  brief  beforehand,  ha  nov  luu  no  notes  in  preachiii|^.  As 
might  be  anppoeed,  from  the  cast  of  his  mind,  he  is  iDcKn^  to  be 
doctrinal.  He  is  fond  of  preaching  courses  of  sermons,  not  htnU- 
torf,  but  instractivc,  elevating,  and  solemnizing.  In  the  pulptt,  bia 
manner  is  quiet  and  timid,  so  that  he  appears  like  a  stranger  before 
hi>  own  people.  lie  makes  few  gestures,  rarely  raising  his  hand 
more  than  once  or  twice  during  a  whole  discouree.  His  voice  is 
well  modulated,  and  he  speaks  calmly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  When  he  commences,  it  is  as  if  he  were  talk- 
ing, so  quiet  and  unimpassioned  doos  be  seem ;  but  as  his  sub- 
ject unfolds,  he  gathers  energy,  and  speaks  with  more  emphasis 
and  fullness  of  tone.  Yet  be  never  rises  to  declamation ;  it  is  only 
the  truth  he  utters  that  gives  him  warmth  and  earnestness.  As  a 
fbithcr  illustration  of  his  ptJpit  style  and  manner,  we  quote  the  fc^ 
loving  description  by  Rev,  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Philadelphia : 

"  To  furnish  a  graphic  ^cture  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  pulpit  orator  is 
no  easy  task.  It  is  less  difficult  to  sketch  the  catarac^  witli  its  jut- 
ting rocks,  its  rushing  floods,  and  its  fleecy  vapor,  than  to  portray 
the  tranquil  stream,  which  absorbs  the  pure  rivulets  of  a  hm\dred 
hills,  and  bears  lliem,  in  a  deep,  wide,  and  fertilizing  river,  between 
banks  of  living  green,  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Strangers,  attracted 
by  tlie  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Barnes,  are  generally  at  iirst  disap- 
pointed. They  have  gained  their  impressions  of  pulpit  eloquence 
from  men  of  an  entirely  opposite  cast  of  mind  and  manner.  Mr. 
Barnes  aims  to  exhibit  no  studied  and  graceful  attitudes  in  the 
sacred  desk;  he  displays  no  waving  hand  of  lily  whiteness;  he 
calls  up  no  expression  of  the  eye  and  counlcnance  for  mere  efiect ;  he 
practices  no  melodious  undulations  of  voice  to  ser\-e  as  a  kind  of  in- 
terlude to  his  arguments ;  he  excites  no  admiration  by  rhetorical 
starts  and  abrupt  exclamations ;  he  never  affects  pathos,  nor  describes 
coruscating  gyrations  in  the  I'egions  of  fancy,  that  he  may  please 
by  exciting  the  passions,  and  display  the  buoyant  pinions  of  his  own 
imagination,  He  enters  tJie  sanctuary  with  an  humble  and  subdued 
air,  and  ascends  the  pulpit  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation,  \Vl:ilc  w-aiting  the  hour  <rf 
service  he  sits  with  bis  head  leaned  upon  his  hand,  his  eyes  either 
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depressed  or  closed,  &nd  the  whole  eipressiou  of  his  coimteDance, 
tnarkiDg  one  disposed  to  take  a  low  {dace  before  God  and  man.  In 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  prayer,  and  in  preaching,  all  his  efforts 
are  marked  by  a  careful  propriety  of  language,  a  dignified  simplicl^, 
and  a  controlled  and  solemn  earnestness.  His  eyes  rest  upon  the 
Bible,  except  at  infrequent  intervals,  when  they  take  a  searching 
glance  at  the  audience.  The  same  elaborate  research,  the  same 
clear  apprehension  and  statement,  the  same  purity,  elevation,  and 
strength  of  language,  the  same  felicity  of  illustration,  which  hare 
commended  the  theological  works  of  Mr.  Barnes  to  public  favor, 
characterize  his  ministrations.  For  himself  he  seems  to  ask  nothing. 
Chiefly  solicitous  to  m^niiy  hia  Master  and  give  force  to  important 
truths,  he  develops  just  that  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  manner  which 
ought  to  characterize  such  a  man." 

Mr.  Barnes's  Commentjiries  are  intended  for  all  classes  of  people ; 
hence  they  are  not  lumbered  with  grammatical  and  philolc^cal 
disquisitions  upon  the  words  of  the  original  languages,  which  com- 
mon readers  would  not  usderstund.  They  meet  all  difficulties  fairly, 
candidly  acknowledging  those  which  are  inexplicable.  Of  his  Com- 
mentaiy  on  Isaiah  he  once  said,  "This  is  the  pet  book  of  all  my 
produetioils."  His  published  essays,  sermons,  and  addresses  are 
lucid,  well-reasoned,  and  on  subjects  of  practical  importance.  They 
are  written  in  a  smooth  and  finished  style,  and  often  with  con«der- 
able  illustration.  We  may  remark  that  his  booka  are  made  out 
of  materiala  originally  accumulated  for  pulpit  preparations. 

Although  not  pre-eminent  for  the  amount  of  his  pastoral  labor,  no 
man  has  a  greater  .influence  over  his  people  than  Mr.  Barnes.  He  is 
so  decreet  and  wise  that  a  few  words  from  him  are  very  effective ;  and 
so  cautious,  just,  and  infrequent  in  his  demands,  that  when  ho  does 
make  a  request,  his  wishes  are  always  granted-  If  he  sap  a  certain 
amount  of  money  ought  to  be  rmaed  for  a  benevolent  object,  his 
people  know  it  must  be  done,  and  do  it.  They  consider  him  a 
model  minister,  and  are,  doubtleos,  stimulated  in  their  devotion  to 
him  by  their  pride  in  his  reputation. 

nis  influence  -over  his  own  denomination  is  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  preacher.    Ardently  attached  to  his  own  branch  of  the 
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Church,  he  ^ves  largely,  both  of  energies  and  meana,  to  cany  on  il« 
operations,  yet  Bbrinks  from  a  personal  conspicuouaness  in  them.    He 

rarely  attends  its  General  Aaaembly ;  but  being  a  conuniasioner, 
when  it  met  at  Utica,  ho  was  made  moderator  by  acclamation.  He 
ia  greatly  respected  by  all  ciaeses  of  the  community  where  he  dwells 
for  having  set  an  example  of  an  upright,  devout,  able,  and  almost 
faultless  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Whoever  writes  his  biography  will 
be  able  to  say  of  him,  as  Carlyle  says  of  Sterling:  "In  clear  and 
perfect  fidelity  to  Truth,  wherever  found,  in  child-like  and  soldier- 
like, piotia  and  valiant  loyalty  to  tho  Highest,  and  what  of  good 
and  evil  that  might  send  him,  ho  excelled  among  men.  The  joys 
and  the  Borrows  of  his  lot  he  took  with  true  Eimplicity  and  acquies- 
cence. Like  a  true  bod,  not  like  a  miserable,  muUnoua  rebel,  he  com- 
ported himself  in  this  universe.  Extremity  of  distress — and  surely 
his  temper  had  enough  of  contradiction  in  thia  world — could  not 
tempt  him  into  impatience  at  any  time.  By  no  chance  did  you  ever 
hear  from  him  a  whisper  of  those  mean  rcpiniiigs,  miserable  nrrsign- 
ings  and  questionings  of  the  Eternal  Power,  such  as  weak  souls, 
even  well  disposed,  will  sometimes  give  way  to  in  the  pressure  of 
their  despair.  To  the  like  of  this  he  never  yielded,  or  showed  the 
least  tendency  to  yield,  which,  surely,  was  well  enough  on  his  part ; 
for  the  Eternal  Power,  I  still  remark,  will  not  answer  the  like  of 
this,  but  silently  and  terribly  accounts  it  impious,  blasphemous,  and 
damnable,  and  now,  as  heretofore,  will  visit  it  as  such.  Not  a  rebel, 
but  a  son,  I  said,  willing  to  suffer  when  Heaven  said.  Thou  shalt ; 
and  withal,  what  is  perhaps  rarer  in  such  a  combination,  willing  to 
rejoice  also,  and  right  cheerily  taking  the  good  that  was  sent,  when- 
soever or  in  whatever  form  it  came.  He  was  good,  and  generous, 
and  true  ;  joyful  where  there  was  joy,  patient  and  silent  where  en- 
durance was  required  of  liim;  shook  innumerable  sorrows,  and 
thick-crowding  forms  of  pain,  gallantly  away  from  him;  foceO 
frankly  forward,  and  with  scrupulous  care  to  tread  on  no  one's 
toes.  True,  above  all,  one  may  call  him — a  man  of  perfeet  veracity 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Integrity  towards  ail  men,  nay,  in- 
tegrity in  him  had  rii>enod  into  chivalrous  generosity :  there  was 
no  guile   or  baseness   anywhere  found  in  him.     Transparent  as 
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oystal,  lie  conld  not  bide  mj  dung  sinister,  S  auoh  there  had  been 
to  hide.     A  more  perfeotly  tran^>arent  soul  I  have  nerw  koown." 

Mr.  Barnes  has  the  habits  of  a  rechise.  He  ii  very  methodiosl ; 
■nd,  when  a  student,  was  exact  in  all  bis  plaofl,  every  hour  being  set 
■part  to  some  doty.  Wben  he  received  a  letter,  he  fixed  the  date 
of  its  reply,  and  at  the  appointed  time  answered  it  He  has  been 
Mcnstomed  to  n»e  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  night  by  the  watch ; 
and  hatring  excellent  health,  and  a  temperament  the  oppoaite  of  nar- 
Toni,  he  has  been  able  to  perform  much  more  than  ordinary  labor. 
Aocnstomed  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  to  cmnmenoe  his  studiea,  he  began 
by  examining  all  other  commentariea,  which  lay  open,  on  a  long 
inclined  standing  desk,  at  the  verae  which  he  had  in  hand.  Along 
this  extent  of  volumes  he  marked  and  noted  desirable  particulars,  then 
clearly  arranged  hia  own  reflections,  and  sat  down  to  write  the  reauk. 
Wb  early  hour*  once  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  was  arrested 
one  morning  at  four  o'clock  as  he  was  openiug  the  iron  gate  of  hia 
church  to  go  to  his  study,  by  a  watchman  who  supposed  him  to  be 
a  burglar. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  not  sought  money,  but  it  has  come  to  him  from 
hill  published  works  till  he  has  secured  a  competence.  He  has  a 
large  income  conatautly  from  his  books,  of  which  he  gives  libei^ 
ally  to  benevolent  objects.  About  three  years  age  he  purchased 
an  acre  of  ground  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  built  himself  a  neat 
and  commodious  house.  It  is  two  milea  or  more  from  his  church, 
and  he  rides  in  to  all  hia  serrices.  Some  five  years  ago  his  eyes 
began  to  fail ;  his  morning  studies  by  gas-light  having  injured  them. 
He  went  to  Europe,  hia  congregation  paying  his  expenses,  hoping 
they  mi^t  be  benefited;  but  he  derived  no  essential  improvement 
from  the  journey.  He  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies. 
This  was  a  great  trial  to  him,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Fsalras,  and  was  intending  to  publish  a  Bystem  of  Di- 
vinity and  a  work  on  the  Atonement  He  is  very  fond  of  gordenii^ ; 
and  his  unassuming  character  is  seen  in  the  reply  he  made  to  the 
question  as  to  what  ho  would  do  if  forced  to  give  up  hooka  alto- 
gether.    "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  I  shall  occupy  myself  raising  potatoes." 

Up  to  this  date,  March  22d,  1856,  his  "Notes  on  the  New  Tea- 
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tuoent"  hare  reached  a  circnlatioti  in  tbia  oonntry  of  time  hnndred 
and  sixty-eeven  tbousaod  aioe  hundred  and  ninety-Dine  Tolumc*. 
Since  they  were  first  iisued,  it  it  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  circula- 
tion of  each  year  baa  steadily  increased  on  that  of  the  preriooa  year. 
Hie  circulation  of  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  tireoty-eigbt 
thouaand.  Eia  Notes  on  the  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
a  drculation  of  about  five  thousaud  a  year.  There  is  a  constant  and 
large  demand  for  his  other  works.  There  are  four  English  editions  (£ 
his  "  Notes  on  tbe  New  TesUment,"  and  one  edition  of  "  Notes  on 
the  Gcepels"  in  Welch,  and  one  in  the  Tamul  language.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  circulation  of  all  his  works  amounts  to  about  five  huo- 
dred  thousand  volumes.  No  man  feels  more  deeply  than  he  does  a 
sense  of  responsibility  growing  out  of  tbe  fiut  that  so  many  minda 
are  reached  by  bis  published  writings ;  and  since  the  failure  of  his 
sight,  this  extent  of  religious  influence  is  a  source  of  great  consola- 
tion to  him. 

Tbe  works  of  Mr.  Bamea  amount  to  twenty-five  volumee :  Notea  on 
Job;  Isaiah;  Daniel;  the  Gospels  ;  Acta;  Romans;  1  Coriotliians; 
2  Corinthians  nnd  Galatians  ;  Epheslans,  Philippiaos,  Coloe^ians  ; 
Theasalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon ;  Hebrews ;  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude;  Revelations;  Apostolic  Church;  Sermon  on  Re- 
vivals; Practical  Sermons;  How  shall  Man  be  Just  with  God! 
Way  of  Salvation  ;  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews;  and  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery. 

As  we  learn  the  results  of  such  a  life,  how  few  can  estimate  the  toi! 
of  its  upbuilding,  or  the  solicitude  of  its  progress !  We  scfin  it  in  its 
completeness,  admire,  pass  on,  and  forget,  unmindful  that  sighs  wer« 
the  mementoes  treasured  beneath  its  comer-stone,  and  that  teaJB  ce- 
mented its  foundation. 

Who  that  baa  been  in  Wall-street,  has  not  stopped  to  gaze  in 
silent  admiration  at  the  edifice  of  Trinity  Church,  which  stands  at 
its  head  ?  There,  in  its  quiet  magnificence,  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Heaven,  it  rears  itself  above  the  bustle  of  commerce,  majestic 
in  its  studied  proportions,  and  beautiful  in  its  chaste  siinplicity,  a 
monument  of  architect  urn]  excellence,  and  a  monitor  of  eternal  veri- 
ties.    But  of  all  who  admire  its  grandeur,  enjoy  its  perfectness,  and 
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are  subdued  by  its  sacredness,  how  few  tboroughlj  appreciate  it  I 
Perhaps  there  is  only  one.  How  few  eould  describe  it  in  its  mani- 
fold parta — its  arches,  its  columns,  its  pilasters,  its  architraves !  Per- 
haps there  is  only  one.  How  few  can  estimate  the  skill  of  its  design, 
or  the  genius  requisite  to  its  completion !  Perhaps  there  is  only 
one.  And  that  one  is  the  architect  He  could  tell  of  difficulties 
surmounted  and  embarrassments  met,  for  the  attainment  of  some 
slight  purpose,  which  we  deem  almost  a  chance  beauty.  He  could 
tell  of  days,  and  months,  and  years  of  perplexing  study  and  harass- 
ing anxiety  and  pressing  toil,  when  we,  in  our  ignorance,  think 
that  all  is  easy  in  the  upbuilding  of  such  simple  architecture.  So 
is  it  with  a  great  and  finished  character.  As  it  stands  in  its  har- 
monions  proportions  and  its  beautiful  completeness,  who  does  not 
admire  it  ?  As  we  consider  its  strength,  its  int^rity,  its  earnestness, 
who  is  not  solemnized  by  the  contemplation  ?  But  how  few  appre- 
ciate the  labor  bestowed,  the  care  endured,  the  watchings  maintained 
for  its  upbuilding !  Perhaps  no  one  but  the  architect  himself  There 
have  been  all  the  secret  struggles,  the  analyzings,  the  balancings ; 
all  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  forebodings;  all  the  hopes,  the  aspirations, 
the  enthusiasms ;  all  the  disciplinings,  the  developings,  the  matur- 
ings ;  all  the  fittings,  the  harmonizings,  the  finishings-^r-all,  all  to  be 
maintained  for  years  and  years,  unceasingly,  till,  at  last,  the  charac- 
ter stands  revealed  in  its  architectural  proportions,  beautiful,  com- 
plete, ^  a  house  not  made  with  hands,^'  which  shall  be  ^  eternal  in 
the  heavens  P 

*'  I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  unoorrupt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner  ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture !— Is  it  Uke  ?" 
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